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speech  of  Sib  Robebt  Peel  on  the  resignation  of  Ministers, 
June  29th,  1846  :— '•  It  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes 
remembered  with  expressions  of  goodwill  in  the  abodes  of  those 
whose  lot  it  is  to  labour  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength 
with  abundant  and  untaxed  food  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no 
longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice." 


FREE  TRADE  NOT  TAXED  FOOD 

With  selected  and  abndged  Extracts  from  Newspapers, 
Speeches,  and  Reviews  on  these  subjects ,  and  Proofs  tJiat 
the  British  Working  Classes  are  more  prosperous  than 
those  of  the  United  States,  France,  or  Germany,  and  a 
diagram-map  with  the  title  "  Trade  and  the  Empire,'*  and 
other  diagrams, 

BY 

SIR  TOLLEMACHE  SINCLAIR,  BART., 

FORMERLY  M.P.  FOR  CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 


Most  of  the  Statistics  given  are  from  Mulhall's  celebrated 
"  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  1899,"  and  the  •'  Statistical    .  q  t 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1903."  ^  ^  J<^  U 

'•  England  was  well,  it  would  be  better,  and  here  it  lies." 

Supposed  expression  of  Macaiilay's  New  Zealander,  contem- 
plating a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  at  a  future  period. 

"  How  much  misery  has  been  caused  in  the  world  by  misfor- 
tunes which  never  happened." 

Saying  of  Jefferson,  formerly  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  applicable  to  the  ruin  of  England  under  Free 
Trade,  prophesied  by  the  Preferential  Trade  Charlatans. 

••  In  my  day  I  have  seen  already  18  crises,  six  annihilations  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  four  overthrows  of  the  Church,  and 
three  last  final,  awful  and  irremediable  destructions  of  the  entire 
constitution. ' ' — Bulwer. 

Price  of  quartern  loaf  in  1801— Is.  lOJd. ;   in  1893,  4d. 
Wheat,  £5  19s.  6d.  per  quarter  in  1801 ;  £1  58.  in  1903. 

Epigram  on  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
"  Two  and  two  don't  make  four  in  taxation. 

They're  22  when  they're  placed  in  a  line," 
Thus  rash  Chamberlain  would  gull  the  nation, 
"  On  sugar,  tea,  not  meat,  bread,  you'd  best  dine." 

—  Tollemache  SincUiir. 
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degree,  or  in  any  shape  or  form,  and  more  especially 
the  published  experiences  of  manufacturers  and  of 
working  men  who  consider  that  Free  Trade  has  on 
the  whole  benefited  them.  Every  argument,  fact, 
and  figure  in  favour  of  Retaliation  or  Preferential 
Trade  has  been  so  completely  refuted  in  the  extracts 
contained  in  this  book  that  it  seemed  to  me  utterly 
useless  to  quote  them  any  further  than  is  done  in  the 
speeches,  articles,  and  letters,  which  so  thoroughly 
demolish  them. 

My  main  object  in  making  this  compilation  in  favour 
of  Free  Trade  is  to  lav  before  the  employers  and  the 
employed  how  inseparably  their  interests  are  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  Free  Imports  of  all  kinds,  and 
more  e8j)ecially  of  food,  and  I  therefore  propose  to 
distribute  gratuitously,  and  post  free,  1,500  copies  of 
my  book  and  of  a  diagmm  map  of  Our  Imports  and 
Exports  in  the  following  manner  : — 

(1)  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons   ...  670 

(2)  Members  of  the  House  of  Lords         . . .  o93 

(8)  Newspapers       110 

(4)  Trades  Unions 100 

(6)  The  Publisliers  of  two  books  quoted, 

two  copies  each        I 

(6)  Sir  T.  SinfLii'r 23 


Total  copies      1,500 

I  tnist  and  believe  tliat  the  good  sense  of  the  nation 
will  make  it  as  impossible  to  return  to  Protection  as  to 
the  Heptarchy,  and  the  country  will  never  forget  that 
in  1801  the  quartern  loaf,  under  the  iniquitous  Com 
Laws,  cost  Is.  lO^d.,  whilst  in  1893  it  cost  4d.,  and  I 
myself  purchased  a  four  pound  loaf  in  that  year  for 
2)d.     No  country  in  the  world  has  ever  passed  such  a 
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cruel  and  unjust  law  as  the  Sliding  Scale,  which 
established  a  duty  ranging  up  to  £1  4s.  8d.  per  quarter, 
or  more  than  the  whole  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  in 
1893,  whilst  no  corn  duty  in  any  country  in  the 
world  but  England  has  ever  been  higher  than  12s.  3d., 
as  it  is  now  in  France. 

It  would  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  pur- 
chase all  the  books,  newspapers,  and  reviews  from  which 
I  have  collected  the  information  embraced  in  this  book, 
and  it  would  also  involve  much  labour  to  extract  the 
salient  passages  from  so  many  sources;  but  as  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Chamberlain*8 
theories  would  entail  the  impoverishment  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  the  ruin  of  England  and  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  contribute  my 
mite  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe.  I  therefore  lay  before 
my  readers,  and  especially  the  representatives  of  the 
working  classes,  gi*atuitously,  ample  means  to  decide 
whether  they  will  adhere  to  beneficent  Free  Trade  or 
suddenly  take  a  diametrically  opposite,  dangerous  and 
suicidal  course  by  consenting  to  the  Taxation  of  Food 
coupled  with  Protection.  It  so  happens  that  I  am  one 
of  the  115  proprietors  of  estates  consisting  of  over 
50,000  acres,  out  of  2,500  who  possess  upwards  of  .3,000 
acres,  so  that  I  have  the  strongest  interest  in  support- 
ing the  proposed  Taxes  on  Food  which  would  probably 
restore  to  me  a  very  large  proportion  of  my  income, 
and  nearly  half  of  my  land  receipts  which  I  have  most 
iustly  lost  by  Free  Trade,  but  I  should  consider  myself 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  an  Englishman  if  I  enhanced 
my  income  by  supporting  a  fiscal  policy  leading  to  the 
results  which  I  have  indicated,  and  my  views  are 
entitled  to  greater  weight  from  being  contrary  to  my 
individual  interests. 


THE  PROBABLE  RESULT  OF  A 

TWO  SHILLING  DUTY  ON  WHEAT  WITH 

FIVE   PER    CENT.    ON   OTHER    ARTICLES 

OF  FOOD. 

(As  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  speech  at 
Glasgow,  on  October  6th,  1903.) 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  wild-cat  schemes  would 
be  a  disastrous  loss  to  us,  even  if  absolute 
Free  Tmde  could  be  established  with  the  Colonies, 
which  is  impossible.  They  have  told  us  they  will  not 
and  cannot  agree  to  this  as  they  consider  that  they 
require  customs  duties  to  pay  their  necessary  expenses 
and  to  support  their  manufactures  during  their  infancy, 
but  a  one-sided  agreement  with  the  Colonies  by  which 
foreign  products  were  to  pay  them  an  increased  duty 
beyond  the  present  tariff,  or  even  one  granting  us  a 
reduction  on  the  present  tariff,  would  be  unfair  to  us 
and  idiotic. 

It  is  surely  a  striking  evidence  of  the  very  strong 
opinion  which  exists  amongst  the  great  majority  in  this 
country  against  Preferential  Trade  with  the  Colonies, 
especially  among  members  of  Parliament,  that,  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain  sprung  this  dangerous  scheme  upon 
us  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  the  Prime  Minister  only 
advocated  fiscal  enquiry  though  the  Colonial  Minister 
considered  that  there  was  already  ample  evidence  in 
its  favour  and  undertook  by  it  to  provide  a  sum  which 
would  provide  Old  Age  Pensions,  which  he  estimated 
to  cost  £15,000,000.  He  further  proposed  to  tax 
food  products  sufficiently  to  produce  that  sum,  and 
though  he  said  he  would  not  tax  materials  now,  he 
fitated  that  he  might  propose  to  do  so  in  future.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
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and  other  members  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
most  improbable  that  the  result  of  a  fiscal  enquiry- 
would  be  in  its  favour,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
the  former  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  about  50 
other  Unionist  M.P.'s,  most  reluctantly  severed  their 
ties  with  the  protectionist  members  of  the  Unionist 
Party  on  this  question,  whilst  only  a  small  number 
of  Unionist  members  have  accepted  Mr.  Chamberlain'^ 
scheme,  and  probably  more  than  100  other  members  now 
sitting  on  the  fence  will  oppose  Preferential  Trade, 
and  then  the  Liberal  and  Free  Trade  Party  will  come 
into  power  after  the  next  general  election,  which  i» 
expected  to  take  place  at  an  early  period. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr» 
Ritchie  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and 
other  ministers  have  resigned,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who,  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  admits 
that  the  public  opinion  of  the  majority  is  not  in 
favour  of  his  scheme  of  Preferential  Trade  with  the 
Colonies,  in  which  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Prime  Minister,, 
agrees  with  him. 

OUR   RETALIATOKY    WEAPONS. 

Mb.  Chamberlain  says  that  we  have  no  weapons  ta 
protect  ourselves  against  the  prohibitory  tariffs  and 
nostile  commercial  policies  of  foreign  nations,  but  if 
any  of  them  withdrew  from  us  the  most-favoured- 
nation clause  we  could  raise  duties  on  the  chief 
imports  from  such  countries ;  we  might  in  the  case  of 
Germany  tax  sugar,  beer,  and  wine,  and  in  the  case  of 
France,  sugar,  wine,  silks,  etc.,  without  infringing  on  our 
Free  Trade  policy.  In  the  United  States,  champagne 
h  taxed,  I  think,  about  100  per  cent,  and  works  of  art 
about  30  per  cent.  When  once  a  country  is  lured 
into  submitting  to  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of 
Protection  it  is  very  soon  driven  home  by  interested 


and  unscrupulous  advocates.  In  the  United  States 
the  tariff  which  was  22  per  cent,  in  1858,  rose  to 
47  per  cent,  in  1865,  whilst  the  McKinley  and  Dingley 
tariff  further  raised  it  to  nearly  60  per  cent,  and  it  may 
possibly  hereafter  rise  to  100  per  cent.,  whilst  it  is 
130  per  cent,  in  Russia. 

Another  weapon  we  could  use  would  be  to  deprive 
any  nation  which  does  not  continue  to  grant  us  the 
most-favoured-nation  clause,  of  the  free  admission  to 
our  coasting  trade,  and  New  Zealand  has  ah-eady 
withdrawn  this  privilege  from  foreigners.  Even  now 
we  should  withdraw  the  coasting  trade  from  all  foreign 
nations  who  will  not  arrange  that  their  vessels  should 
pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  light  dues,  and  the  coasting 
trade  should  include  all  shipping  trade  from  any 
British  port  to  any  other  British  port  throughout  the 
British  Empire,  following  the  example  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  in  this  respect. 

GERMANY  AND  CANADA. 

As  to  the  withdrawal  by  Germany  of  the  most- 
favoured-nation clause,  as  regards  Canada,  because  she 
allows  England  a  rebate  of  about  30  per  cent.,  it  seems 
to  me  quite  clear  that  Germany  is  in  the  right,  and 
besides  we  have  allowed  about  four  years  to  elapse 
without  taking  any  decided  steps  in  the  way  of  protest, 
which  is  what  lawyers  call  laches^  and  puts  us  out  of 
court.  Lord  Salisbury  told  the  German  Government, 
as  is  self  evident,  that  as  regards  tariffs  the  English 
Colonies  are  in  the  same  position  as  independent 
nations,  and  he  accordingly  denounced  the  former 
treaties  which  bound  the  Colonies  to  exact  no  higher 
duties  on  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  than  England, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  Canada  to  favour 
England.  Canada  by  thus  favouring  England  has 
injured  German  commerce,  and  Germany  has  a  clear 
right  therefore  to   exclude    Canada  from  the  most- 
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favoured-nation  clause,  and  we  have  enough  to  do 
with  fighting  our  own  commercial  battles  without 
espousing  those  of  our  Colonies,  which  have  all  different 
views  and  interests  on  this  subject,  both  from  each 
other  and  from  us,  and  who  have  never  urged  us  to  do 
so,  and  all  of  whom  favour  Protection,  whilst  we  are 
for  Free  Trade.  As  regards  sugar,  none  of  our  Colonies 
accept  the  disastrous  sugar  convention.  In  the  case  of 
the  Crown  Colonies  and  India,  we  should  allow  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  to  England,  only  if  this  is  in 
the  interest  of  these  Crown  Colonies  and  India,  just 
as  preferences  are  gmnted  by  Germany  and  France  to 
their  Colonies  without  losing  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause ;  but  to  maintain  that  Canada  is  entitled  to  give 
a  rebate  to  English  commerce,  and  yet  to  retain  the 
most-favoured-nation  privilege,  is  as  absurd  as  if 
Home  Rule  were  established  in  Ireland  and  that 
country  gave  us  a  Preference  Tariff,  and  still  claimed 
the  benefit  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  in  all 
foreign  tariffs.  1  may  further  observe  that  if 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British  Colonies 
grant  us  a  preference  over  foreign  countries,  they  will 
probably,  like  Canada,  be  deprived  by  Germany  of 
the  most-favoured-nation  clause. 

THE  WHEAT  PRODUCE  OF  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES   AND   CANADA. 

MULHALL,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  very  useful 
Dictionary  of  Statistics,  published  in  1899,  tells 
us,  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  1896  (the 
latest  date  which  he  names),  was  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  255  millions  of  bushels,  or  nearly  32 
millions  of  quarters,  and  of  this  only  6  millions 
of  quarters  were  grown  in  Great  Britain,  so  that 
207  millions  of  bushels,  or  about  26  millions  of 
quarters,  were  imported  from  abroad.  In  1897,  which 
18  the  last  year  quoted,  the  total  importation  of  com 


of  all  kinds  into  Great  Britain  was  357  millions  of 
bushels,  or  about  44  millions  of  quarters,  and  of  these 
289  millions  of  bushels  were  from  three  foreign 
countries ;  the  United  States,  211  millions,  Russia, 
59  millions,  and  Roumania,  19  millions;  leaving  68 
millions  from  various  other  countries,  including  our 
Colonies ;  consequently,  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  our 
importations  of  wheat  in  1897  were  from  our  Colonies 
and  from  various  other  foreign  countries  than  Russia, 
the  United  States,  and  Roumania. 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1900  informs  us 
that  the  total  exports  of  wheat  from  Canada  in  1898 
were  of  the  value  of  £323,987,  but,  in  1896,  they  were 
only  of  the  value  of  £91,685,  consequently  if  we  relied 
on  Canada  for  our  wheat,  and  if  the  United  States 
threw  a  large  quantity  of  land  under  grass  from  being 
unable  to  sell  their  grain  in  England,  under  a 
Preferential  Tariff  with  our  Colonies,  and  if  there  was 
a  bad  harvest  generally  over  the  world,  bread  might 
rise  to  Is.  lO^d.  per  4  lb.  loaf,  as  in  1801. 

From  1756  to  1773  the  importation  of  wheat  was 
absolutely  free  and  the  price  ranged  from  about  428. 
to  49s.  per  quarter,  and  it  remained  virtually  free  up 
to  1815.  Bounties  even  were  given  for  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  wheat  between  1796  and  1803, 
amounting  to  nearly  £3,000,000. 

We  should  not  be  safe  from  famine  in  case  of  bad 
harvests  in  Canada  unless  we  had  free  trade  in  corn, 
for  other  countries  would  throw  a  considerable  quantity 
of  their  land  out  of  com  cultivation  if  the  British 
market  was  closed  to  them  by  a  Preferential  Tariff 
on  corn.  A  2s.  wheat  duty  on  foreign  corn  would  have 
been  upwards  of  7  per  cent,  in  1901,  when  wheat  averaged 
26s.  9d.  per  quarter,  whilst  if  it  fell  to  20s.,  as  it  may 
probably  do  in  the  case  of  abundant  harvests,  it  would 
be  10  per  cent.,  and  in  1894  it  was  22s.  lOd.  per 
quarter,  and  only  17s.  6d.  per  quarter  in  some  places. 


RISE  IN  PRICE  OF  CORN  BY  TAXATION. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  tlie  proposed  tax  on  wheat 
of  28.  per  quarter  would  probably  raise  the  price  of 
wheat,  aud  consequently  of  bread,  by  nearly  8  per 
cent.,  supposing  the  normal  price  to  be  about  258.  pei* 
quarter*  for  the  non-taxation  of  our  home-grown  and 
colonial  wheat  would  have  no  considerable  effect  on 
its  price  for  several  years,  consequently  the  tax  on 
wheat  alone,  exclusive  of  other  cereals,  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  price  rose  28.  per  quarter  on  the  whole 
o2, 000, 000  quarters  which  we  consume,  would  be 
£3,200,000  per  annum.  The  consumption  of  other 
cereals  was  G68  millions  of  bushels,  or  83J  millions 
of  quarters,  and  that  at  say  Is.  per  quarter  would 
cost  £4,175,000  more,  or  a  total  of  £7,375,000  on 
cereals  alone.  Again,  as  the  recent  Is.  duty  on 
cereals  produced  £2,500,000,  a  2s.  duty  would  produce 
£5,000,000  under  deduction  of  the  amount  lost  to 
us  by  the  remission  of  duty  allowed  to  the  Colonies, 
but  this  amount  would  be  produced  by  the  duty  only, 
the  difference  of  my  estimate  being  accounted  for  by 
the  enhanced  price  of  British  grown  and  Colonial 
cereals,  and  the  profit  taken  by  dealers  on  the  payment 
of  duty.  There  would  be  a  considerable  loss  of  the 
revenue  from  food  products  in  consequence  of  the 
large  additional  number  of  custom  house  officers  and 
clerks  required  to  collect  it. 

The  total  production  of  wheat  in  Canada  was  only 
60  millions  of  bushels,  whilst  its  consumption  was 
45  millions  of  bushels,  leaving  only  15  millions  of 
bushels,  or  less  than  2  millions  of  quarters,  or  only 
one-sixteenth  of  the  wheat  we  consume,  for  export; 
but  if  the  Preferential  Trade  theory  were  adopted  a 

•In  1801  wheat  was  £6  199.  6d.  per  quarter;  in  1846.  the  year  of 
the  Irish  famine,  wheat  was  £8  28.  per  ton  at  Odessa  ;  £20  68.  at 
Amsterdam,  and  £16  149.  in  London.  A  quarter  of  wheat  weighs 
604  pounds,  thus  a  ton  of  wheat  is  28  pounds  less  than  4J  quarterg. 
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large  portion  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States 
would  be  shipped  in  Canada  by  Americans,*  or  pur- 
chased or  exchanged  by  Canadian  dealers,  and  thus 
the  anticipated  duty  on  foreign  wheat  could  be  evaded, 
whilst  if  Canada  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  wheat  from 
the  United  States,  the  latter  would  retaliate  on 
Canadian  produce,  or  the  bulk  of  Canadian  wheat 
could  be  exported  to  England,  and  the  wheat  required 
for  Canadian  consumption  could  be  imported  from  the 
United  States.  Some  of  our  other  Colonies  might 
admit  American  wheat  free,  or  at  a  nominal  duty,  and 
then  ship  it  to  England  as  Colonial  wheat,  as  Canada 
now  does  to  a  great  extent.  The  average  export  of 
wheat  from  1876  to  1895  from  the  following  countries 
was  as  follows,  in  millions  of  bushels  : — 

United  States 136 

Kussia  ..  ...         ...         ...     33 

India 27 

Roumania        ...         ...         ...     22 

Austria...         ...         13 

Argentine        12 

Canada...         ...         ...         ...       6 

Uruguay  1 

"ioo 

The  value  of  the  food  consumed  yearly  per  head  in 
various  countries  is  as  follows,  in  shillings  : — 

Great  Britain 206 

Ireland 110 

France 166 

Germany         141 

*In  The  Times  of  September  7th,  1903,  it  is  stated  that  "  In  the 
past  year  as  many  immigrants  have  gone  into  the  north-west  (of 
Canada)  from  the  (United)  States  as  from  Great  Britain— to  wit, 
nearly  40,000  in  eswh  case  .  .  .  Two  car  loads  of  the  people 
with  stock,  furniture,  and  effects,  went  up  the  Edmonton  line  one 
day  in  the  past  season,  representing  a  cash  capital  of  300,000  dollars 
(£60,000),  Another  day  I  called  at  the  ranohe  of  an  old  gentle- 
man   ...    My  host  appraised  him  at  40.000  dollars  (£8,000). 
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Italy     ... 

....    99 

Spain*... 

...  120 

Sweden 

...  120 

Denmark 

...  144 

Holland 

...  160 

United  States . 

...  150 

Canada... 

...  105 

Argentine 

...  110 

Russia  ... 

...     74 

Norway 

...  110 

Australia 

...     96 

Belgium 

...  160 

According  to  this  table  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on 
food  would  cost  each  Englishman  upwards  of  208. 
per  head,  or  £5  for  the  average  family  of  five 
individuals.  At  the  normal  rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound, 
the  10  per  cent,  duty  on  food,  or  an  average  of  £1 
per  wecK,  would  be  equal  to  the  income  tax  on  an 
income  of  £360  a  year,  since  the  first  £150  is  exempt. 

Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  has  shown,  in  hie 
admirable  letter  in  The  Times^  that  the  effect  of  an 
import  duty  of  7s.  7^d.  per  quarter  on  wheat  in 
Germany,  has  been  to  raise  the  price  Ss.  per  quarter 

*The  Times  of  April  22nd,  1902,  says:  "The  average  price  of 
meat  in  Spain  is  about  Is.  3^d.  per  lb.  for  all  parts  ;  not  for  prime 
joints.  Milk  is  QAd.  per  quart.  Yet  wages  are  very  low,  bo 
that  high  prices  of  food  there  do  not  cause  wages  to  rise.  In  Ban 
Francisco  in  1854,  before  the  Beef  Trust,  meat  all  round  wai 
la.  7d.  per  lb." 

Sir  R.  Giflfen  says  that  "42,000,000  of  people  in  the  United 
Kingdom  consume  in  food  and  drink  alone  an  amount  equal  lo 
the  whole  income  of  the  300,000,000  people  of  India  .  .  .We 
cannot  leave  those  vast  populations,  for  whom  we  are  responsible, 
in  a  state  of  semi-starvation,  and  the  palliation  of  famine  relief 
is  not  enough."  The  aggregate  income  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  I  estimate  at  about  £1,760,000,000,  and  their 
aggregate  wealth  at  about  £15,000,000,000.  France  and  Germany 
have  each  probably  not  more  than  a  third  of  these  figures.  The 
two  Anglo-Baxon  States  more  than  outweigh  in  economic  force  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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there,  or  more  than  the  amount  of  duty,  as  compared 
with  the  price  of  27s.  6d.  per  quarter  in  England,  so 
that  a  tax  in  England  on  wheat  of  5s.,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  German  rate,  would  probably,  in  propor- 
tion, raise  the  total  price  of  all  wheat,  native  grown 
and  imported,  by  upwards  of  the  5s.  duty. 

Sir  William  shows  that  in  the  case  of  France  the 
duty  on  imported  wheat  is  12s.  2Jd.  per  quarter,  and 
that  the  price  of  all  wheat  is  there  13s.  2d.  higher 
than  the  price  in  England,  or  Is.  more  than  the  duty, 
80  that  it  seems  almost  certain  that  a  28.  duty  in 
England  would  lead  to  an  upwards  of  2s.  addition  to 
the  price  of  wheat.  In  1816-20,  during  Protection, 
the  price  of  wheat  in  England  was  £18  4s.  per  ton, 
and  it  is  now,  under  Free  Trade,  only  £6  Ss.  9d.  per 
ton,  whilst  in  1800  the  price  of  bread  rose  to  Is.  lOJd. 
per  quartern,  or  nearly  6d.  per  pound,  and  averages 
now  about  4d.  per  quartern.  Do  the  Preferential 
Traders  wish  to  see  those  famine  prices  again  ?  If  so, 
a  Socialistic,  or  even  an  Anarchical  Revolution  would 
be  certain.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  consistency  with  the 
theory  he  enunciated,  that  unless  food  products  were 
taxed  so  as  to  establish  Preferential  Trade  with  the 
Colonies  the  Empire  could  not  be  held  together,  ought 
to  have  resigned  office  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  speaking  for  the  Cabinet,  generally  ex- 
pressed its  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. 
Mr.  Balfour  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  only 
declared  in  favour  of  enquiry;  but  Chamberlain  has 
made  up  his  mind,  so  that  no  enquiry  was  necessary 
for  him,  and  at  all  events,  when  the  question  arose  as 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Is.  duty  on  com.  Chamberlain 
should  have  voted  for  the  retention  of  the  duty,  except 
on  Colonial  corn.  Mr.  Chamberlain  further  stated 
that  while  he  would  not  now  recommend  taxes  on  raw 
materials,  he  would  not  commit  himself  for  all  time  as 
to  this. 
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THE  SO-CALLED  LIBERAL  FISCAL 
REFORMERS. 
The  Association  of  so-called  Liberals,  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  to  which  no  Liberal  M.P.s 
haye  given  their  adhesion,  to  promote  Preferential 
Trade  with  the  Colonies,  say  in  The  Times  of  July  2l6t, 
1903,  **  We  are  not  convinced  that  there  would  be  any 
increase  in  the  cost  of  food,"  and  yet  they  suggest  the 
remission  of  the  tea  duty  which  is  almost  entirely  a 
product  of  the  Empire,  and  which  amounted  last  year 
to  £3,800,000;  but  if  the  price  of  food  is  not  increased 
by  Preferential  Trnde  why  remit  the  tea  duty  as  an 
equivalent  for  taxing  food  ? 

They  further  point  out  that  at  the  present  time 
New  Zealand  mutton  brings  the  New  Zealand  exporter 
only  2d.  per  pound  on  the  average,  while  it  costs 
the  consumer  in  Great  Britain  7d.,  and  we  all  prefer 
British  mutton  at  the  higher  price.  This  Association 
supposes  that  "  if  we  are  regarded  as  irrevocably  bound 
to  our  existing  fiscal  policy  the  cotton  industry  of  the 
United  States  will  tend  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
industries  in  that  country,  and  that  there  will  be  in 
time  a  demand  for  such  protection  as  the  State  can 
give  for  its  development  as  against  foreign  rivals.  The 
obvious  form  for  that  protection  to  take  in  the  United 
States  is,  an  export  duty  upon  the  raw  cotton  supplied 
to  our  own  competing  factories."  Now  I  maintain, 
with  the  late  Mr.  Bright,  that  there  should  be  a  free 
breakfast  table  and  that  the  taxes  on  tea  and  sugar 
should  be  remitted  without  any  Preferential  Trade 
with  the  British  Colonies,  because  they  are  necessaries 
of  life,  as  is  established  by  thfe  fact  that  they  are  in- 
variably given  in  Workhouses,  and  also  because  they  are 
an  infringement  of  the  present  principle  of  no  taxation  on 
necessary  food  imports,  and  that  the  tea  duty  militates 
specially  against  the  interests  of  the  people  of  India 
and  Ceylon,  who  supply  us  with  more  and  better  tea 
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than  China,  and  whose  tea  we  load  most  unfairly  with 
a  duty  of  75  per  cent.,  when  India  only  taxes  some  of 
our  products  5  per  cent.  The  working  classes  contri- 
bute quite  enough  to  the  revenue  in  the  shape  of  taxes 
on  alcohol  and  tobacco,  besides,  the  taxed  breakfast  table 
presses  severely  on  women  and  children  who  have  no 
votes,  and  who  are  the  large  majority  of  the  people, 
whilst  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together. 
The  taxation  to  the  extent  of  only  2  s.  per  quarter 
on  grain  of  all  kinds  would  produce  £5,000,000,  since 
the  Is.  duty  produced  £2,500,000,  which  would  not  be 
recouped  by  a  remission  of  £3,800,000  on  tea,  whilst 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  supporters  do  not  propose 
any  other  remissions  of  taxation  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

As  we  impose  no  duty  on  New  Zealand  mutton,  the 
fact  that  it  costs  7d.  per  pound  in  England  whilst  the 
exporter  only  receives  2d.  per  pound  here  has  no 
connection  with  the  question  of  Preferential  Trade 
with  the  Colonies,  which  would  neither  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  English  consumer  nor  increase  the  profit 
to  the  exporter. 

NO  RISK  OF  AMERICAN   EXPORT   DUTY 
ON  RAW   COTTON. 

As  to  the  United  States  placing  an  export  duty  on 
cotton,  as  they  have  not  done  this  in  the  past  when 
it  would  have  been  more  required  (although  their 
manufacture  of  cotton  products  is  now  larger  than  that 
of  Great  Britain),  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  do  so  in 
the  future,  and  if  this  were  attempted  the  growers  of 
cotton  there  would  probably  successfully  resist  it ;  other 
countries  would  undersell  American  raw  cotton  and 
there  would  be  a  glut  of  it  on  the  American  market. 

Mulhall  informs  us,  that  production  of  raw  cotton 
in  the  United  States  was  in  1897,  4,400,000,000  of 
pounds,   of  which   only   1,340,000,000  were   used  at 
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home,  whilst  306,000,000  were  exported,  and  that  since 
1881  the  crop  has  increased  37  per  cent.,  and  the  home 
consumption  only  33  per  cent.,  so  that  the  production 
in  17  years  exceeds  the  consumption,  consequently,  all 
suppositions  of  an  export  duty  are  visionary,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  United  States  place  an  export  duty 
on  anything.  The  world's  production  of  cotton  was  in 
1897,  5,900,000,000  of  pounds,  while  we  only  require 
1,570,000,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton  for  our  factories. 

THE  SUGAR  CONVENTION. 

Sir  Nevil  Lubbock  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of 
July  21st,  1903,  as  one  of  the  leading  champions  of 
favouring  the  West  India  Colonies  at  the  expense  of 
the  Mother  Country  by  the  Sugar  Convention,  says 
that  those  Colonies  are  under  no  obligation  to  England 
for  admitting  their  sugar  at  the  low  rate  of  duty  as 
compared  with  that  exacted  by  foreign  countries, 
because  we  admit  on  the  same  terms  bounty-fed  sugar, 
so  that  according  to  his  view  we  should  not  only  grant 
Preferential  Trade  to  our  Colonies,  but  impose  such 
duties  as  would  protect  them  from  bounties,  and  I 
suppose  also  from  the  effects  of  Trusts,  from  the  longer 
hours  which  foreigners  work,  and  from  the  lower  wages 
prevalent  in  foreign  countries  as  compared  with  those 
in  Great  Britain.  The  question,  however,  arises,  what 
we  are  to  do  when  bounties  are  given  by  our  Colonies, 
such  as  that  on  lead  by  Canada  and  the  proposed  legis- 
lation of  New  Zealand  to  promote  the  sale  of  New- 
Zealand  mutton  in  England.  If  the  West  Indian 
Colonists  should  be  protected  from  bounties  given  by 
foreign  countries  on  the  export  of  sugar,  surely  the 
British  owner  of  lead  mines  should  be  protected  from 
the  Canadian  bounty  on  lead,  and  the  British  agi-icul- 
turist  from  the  New  Zealand  bounty  on  mutton.  The 
largest  export  of  sugar  from  British  Colonies  in  any 
yew  in  the  14  years  from  1881  to  1896  was  510,000 
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tone,  ■whilst  our  consumption  of  sugar  was  1,540,000 
tons,  so  that  the  Colonies  supply  us  with  less  than  a 
third  of  our  consumption,  and  in  the  days  of  high  pro- 
tective duties  or  bad  sugar  harvests  could  not  supply 
our  wants. 

With  reference  to  other  articles  of  food,  I  find  from 
Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics  of  1899,  that  the 
total  imports  of  food  from  all  countries  into  Great 
Britain  were  in  1896  of  the  value  of  £176,400,000,  and 
deducting  the  value  of  cereals  which  was  £51,900,000, 
the  other  articles  of  food  cost  £124,500,000,  but 
£15,400,000  of  that  amount  was  received  from  the 
Colonies  for  other  kinds  of  food  than  grain,  leaving 
£109,100,000,  a  five  per  cent,  duty  on  these  would  add 
£5,455,000  to  the  cost  of  other  food  than  grain. 

THE  TAXATION  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
NEVER  RAISES  WAGES. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  supporters  assert,  without 
an  atom  of  proof,  that  if  foreign  imports  of  food  are 
taxed  wages  will  necessarily  rise  to  a  corresponding  or 
even  a  greater  extent ;  but  this  is  in  the  teeth  of  all 
experience.  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  tells  us 
that  in  1824  labourers'  wages  were  7s.  7d.  per  week, 
whilst  the  price  of  corn  was  62s.  a  quarter,  and  in  1872 
their  wages  had  risen  to  lis.  9d.  per  week,  whilst  corn 
had  fallen  to  57s.  Id.  per  quarter;  whereas,  had  wages 
risen  and  fallen,  according  to  the  price  of  corn,  they 
would  have  fallen  in  1872  from  7s.  7d.  per  week  to 
rather  less  than  6s.  ll|d. 

Mulhall  again  shows  that  the  wages  of  a  labourer  in 
1800  were  £12  in  England,  and  the  price  of  wheat  was 
£21  per  ton,  whilst  the  wages  of  a  labourer  in  1880 
were  £30,  and  the  price  of  wheat  was  £12  6s.  per  ton. 
If  wages  rose  and  fell  according  to  the  price  of  wheat, 
the  labourer's  wages  instead  of  rising  from  £12  to  £20 
would  have  fallen  from  £12  to  £8  8s. 
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The  price  of  wheat  varies  according  to  the  abun- 
dance or  inferiority  of  the  harvest  in  England  and  in 
various  countries,  and  is  affected  by  the  cost  of  freights, 
comers,  and  other  circumstances  ;  so  that  if  wages 
had  to  be  regulated  by  the  price  of  corn  there  would 
be  enormous  fluctuations,  often  in  two  successive  years, 
and  the  system  in  Scotland  of  fixing  agricultural  rents 
by  the  price  of  corn  has  generally  been  abandoned  as 
unsatisfactory,  for  while  there  might  have  been  a  bad 
harvest  of  grain  in  Scotland,  there  might  have  been  also 
bad  harvests  and  bad  quality  of  com  abroad,  causing 
high  prices  on  an  average  throughout  the  world,  and  this 
would  be  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  farmer,  as  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  high  price  for,  perhaps,  a  larger  quantity 
of  corn  than  all  that  the  bad  harvest  had  given  him. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  some  of  the  variations  in 
the  price  of  wheat  per  ton  during  the  19th  century  : — 

1811-1815      £23  lOs. 

1821-1825  £14  58.  If  th6n  wages  had  been 
regulated  by  the  price  of  wheat  they  would  have  had 
to  be  reduced  by  more  than  a  third  in  1821-25  from 
what  they  were  in  1811-1815.  Again  in  1873  wheat 
was  £13  6s.  a  ton,  whilst  in  1889  it  was  £6  18s.,  and 
wages  would  have  been  reduced  about  one  half  in 
1889,  if  price  of  food  regulated  wages.  The  price  of 
wheat  in  1894  per  ton,  was  in  England  £5  4s.,  in 
Italy  £7  18s.,  and  in  the  United  States  £4  Is.,  yet 
bread  in  the  United  States  was  lOd.  per  4  lb.  loaf, 
against  4d.  to  6d.,  besides  being  inferior  in  quality  to 
English  bread.  Mulhall  gives  us  the  following  table 
of  the  price  of  food,  taking  1897  as  par : — 
1867-77         154  1893         111 

1878-88         128  1894         102 

1889  115  1895  98 

1890  112  1896  95 

1891  118  1897         100 

1892  112 
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It  also  appears  that  the  cost  of  food  in  1866-67,  was 
more  than  half  as  much  again  as  in  1897,  yet  wages 
have  largely  risen,  and  have  not  decreased  with  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  food,  as  the  Preferential  Faddist 
asserts  would  be  the  case.  They  say,  that  their  scheme 
would  make  up  to  the  working  classes  for  taxes  on  food 
by  abolishing  the  duties  on  tea,  coiFee,  and  sugar,  but 
surely,  if  there  are  to  be  any  Preferential  duties,  our 
Colonists  in  the  West  India  Islands  and  elsewhere 
would  be  entitled  to  a  preference  on  their  sugar,  but 
this  could  not  be  given  under  the  Sugar  Convention 
abolishing  bounties  and  debarring  us  from  giving  a 
preference  in  sugar  to  our  West  India  Islands.  The 
abolition  of  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  would  not  nearly 
compensate  for  the  loss  to  the  working  man  by  the 
duties  on  all  food  products,  since  they  only  produce 
about  £6,000,000,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
them  is  consumed  in  proportion  to  numbers  by  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  than  by  the  working  class, 
whilst  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  food  products 
from  foreign  countries  imported,  would  have  produced 
in  1896  according  to  Mulhall,  £7,870,000.  Do  the 
Preferentialists  wish  us  to  believe  that  the  poor  man 
or  woman  out  of  work  or  past  work  can  assuage  their 
hunger  and  save  themselves  and  their  families  from 
starvation  by  imbibing  tea  and  coffee?  just  as  a 
celebrated  foreign  queen  wondered  why  the  poor 
during  a  famine  did  not  buy  cake  as  bread  was  so 
dear,  and  an  English  nobleman  under  similar  circum- 
stances, that  they  did  not  buy  curry. 

WAGES  IN  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND 
GERMANY. 

Turning  to  the  wages  and  cost  of  food  in  Germany 
and  France,  as  compared  with  England,  I  find  by 
MulhalFs  Dictionaiy  for  1899  :— 
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Wages  of  Day  Labour  Indoor  Labour  Female  Labour 

in  Pence.  in  £  per  year.  in  £,  per  year. 

1835     1865     1880  1835     1880  1835    1880 

England     20        26        30  12        20  6          9 

France        15        20        25  8        12  3          6 

Germany     8        16        18  4        10  2          6 
Later  Statistics  not  given  by  Mulhall. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  in  1880,  Day 
Labour  in  England  was  paid  20  per  cent,  more  than  in 
France,  two-and-a-half  times  as  much  as  in  Germany, 
whilst  indoor  labour  was  paid  60  per  cent,  more  in 
England  than  in  France,  and  twice  as  much  as  in 
Germany.  Female  labour  again  was  paid  half  as 
much  more  in  England  as  in  France,  and  nearly 
double  as  much  as  in  Germany.  The  wages  of 
mechanics  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  the 
United  States  were  in  1880  as  follows  (and  no  later 
statistics  are  given  by  Mulhall),  in  shillings  per 
week : — 

Great  Britain.     France.    Germany.    New  York. 

Printer        32  20 

Painter        32  21 

Plumber      33  23 

Tailor  25  21 

Shoemaker  31  20 

Carpenter    33  23 

Ma«on         35  17 

Smith  31  23 

Tinsmith      28  18 

Baker  27  23 


20 

54 

16 

54 

15 

62 

15 

58 

13 

62 

16 

44 

15 

56 

15 

56 

16 

50 

15 

42 

Total  for  1  of] 
each  class   J 


307  209  156  538 


In  the  case  of  colliers  the  wages  are  for  Great 
Britain  24s.,  and  for  France  168.,  but  Mulhall  does  not 
give  them  for  Germany  or  the  United  States,  I  have 
therefore  been  obliged  to  omit  them  from  my  calculation 
of  what  it  would  cost  to  employ  one  man  in  each  of  ten 
trades  in  the  four  countries,  but  I  am  confident  that 
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the  enormous  differences  between  the  wages  of  working 
men,  in  the  ten  trades  specified,  are  not  less  in  the  case 
of  colliers.  In  round  numbers  therefore,  the  wages  of 
one  man  in  each  of  the  trades,  are  half  as  much  again 
in  England  as  in  France,  and  double  what  they  are  in 
Germany.  As,  however,  the  hours  of  labour  of  the 
mechanics  in  the  above  trades  are  more  than  20  per 
cent,  in  France  and  Germany  more  than  in  England, 
we  must  deduct  that  proportion  from  the  total  wages 
of  one  man  in  each  of  the  two  first  named  countries, 
and  the  cost  of  these  men  becomes  then,  England  307, 
France  167,  and  Germany  125  ;  so  that  the  wages  for  a 
week  of  one  in  each  of  the  trades  named,  taking  into 
account  the  hours  worked,  is  IJ  times  as  much  for 
the  Englishman  as  the  Frenchman,  and  nearly  2^  times 
as  much  as  the  German.  Possibly  in  some  trades 
special  to  Germany  or  France,  wages  may  be  more 
nearly  equal  to  English  rates,  just  as  cutters  of 
letters  on  marble  in  cemeteries  in  London  earn  for 
work  requiring  a  very  small  amount  of  skill  from 
£1  to  £1  10s.  a  day  ;  but  the  question  is  as  to  average 
wages,  and  the  trades  I  have  enumerated,  adding  the 
colliers,  employ  far  more  men  than  any  exceptional 
trades  in  Germany  and  France  which  may  pay  higher 
wages  in  proportion.  In  India,  Sir  R.  GifFen,  says  that 
the  adult  labourer  works  for  about  seven  rupees  a  month 
or  a  little  over  £5  per  annum,  or  about  2s.  per  week. 
In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1882,  2,561,000 
individuals  were  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
6,520,000  were  supported  by  it,  whilst  m  France  with 
about  the  same  population,  18,249,000  were  supported 
by  it,  the  population  of  the  two  countries  being  then 
about  the  same,  whilst  in  Germany  18,841,000  lived 
by  agriculture. 

As  regards  agriculture.  The  great  superiority  of 
English  agriculture  to  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  though  our  soil  and  climate  are  far  inferior 
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to  those  of  France  and  other  countries,  appears  from 
the  following  table  given  by  Mulhall  of  the  product  of 
the  following  countries  per  agricultural  labourer: 
Germany  £52,  Russia  £25,  France  £71,  United 
States  £85,  Canada  £70,  Cape  Colony  £40,  Europe 
£43,  Switzerland  £43,  Belgium  £56,  Sweden  £58, 
Spain  £63,  Austria  £31,  Italy  £37,  Great  Britain  £98, 
or  more  than  15  per  cent,  more  than  the  United  States 
of  America. 

On  the  other  hand  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  1881,  3,599,000  were  employed  in  manufactures, 
and  1,032,000  in  France.  In  1841  the  ratio 
of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  in  England  was 
298  per  thousand,  in  1881  it  had  decreased  to  162 
per  thousand,  which  on  40  millions  would  be  5,440,000 
mdividuals,  including  women  and  children,  whilst  if 
foreign  competition  deprived  us  of  the  whole  of  our 
exports  of  iron  as  these  were  in  1880-89,  the  labour  of 
manufacturing  38,300,000  tons  of  iron  would  be  lost 
out  of  74,200,000  tons  manufactured,  leaving  that  of 
the  35,900,000  for  home  consumption,  and  according 
to  Mulhall's  ratio  of  330  tons  per  miner  this  would 
deprive  of  employment  116,060  men^  exclusive  of  wives 
and  children,  owing  to  agricultural  depression  in  spite 
of  the  increase  in  the  population  in  that  period  of  about 
30  per  cent.,  whilst  those  employed  in  manufactures 
increased  in  the  same  period  to  288  per  1000.  Now, 
even  if  the  interests  of  manufacturers  should  suffer 
from  the  competition  and  tariffs  of  France,  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  other  countries,  as  the 
Preferential  Traders  with  the  Colonies  pretend,  they 
are  bound  to  submit  patiently  to  some  diminution  in 
their  gains,  just  as  the  agriculturists  had  to  bear  a 
drop  in  the  price  of  wheat  from  £13  78.  per  ton  in 
1841-50,  on  the  average,  to  £9  58.  in  1881-89,  for  the 
interests  of  712  out  of  1000,  should  surely  prevail  over 
those  of  288.     Though  the  advance  of  Germany  and 
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the  United  States  in  manufactures  has  been  in  a 
greater  progression  than  that  of  England,  still  our 
manufacturing  progress  has  been  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory, and  England  is  still  at  the  head  of  all  nations 
for  the  amount  of  its  exports  per  head  of  population,  for 
the  figures  are  :  United  States,  £2  18s.  6d.,  Germany 
£3  7s.  2d.,  Great  Britain  £5  19s.  5d.,  and  Great 
Britain's  total  trade  per  head  of  population  which  was 
£13  in  1861,  was  in  1902,  £20  9s.,  or  £102  5s.  per 
family,  see  The  Times,  Aug.  21st,  1893. 

A  gentleman  had  a  family  of  two  boys,  one  of  whom 
was  one  year  old,  the  other  five  years  old,  in  the 
following  year  the  younger  became  two  years  old,  and 
had  advanced  in  age  100  per  cent.,  whilst  the  other 
became  six,  and  had  only  gained  20  per  cent,  in  age, 
yet,  the  former  boy  would  never  reach,  still  less 
surpass,  the  age  of  the  latter,  supposing  them  both 
to  reach  the  same  age.  Again,  a  man  established 
himself  in  a  trade  and  made  £100  the  first  year,  and 
£200  the  second  year,  an  advance  of  100  per  cent., 
whilst  a  contemporary  merchant,  who  had  made 
£10,000,  increased  his  profit  to  £11,000,  or  only 
10  per  cent.,  but  most  of  us  would  rather  be  the 
merchant  than  the  first  of  these  men.  In  the  same 
way,  it  is  not  probable  that  France  or  Germany  will 
ever  export  as  much  per  head  as  England. 

REASONS    WHY    ENGLISH    EXPORTS    DO 
NOT  INCREASE  MORE  RAPIDLY. 

Supposing  that  our  manufactures  are  not  exported 
to  a  reasonable  extent,  this  is  partly  owing  to  the 
supine  policy  of  our  manufacturers  who  will  not 
adapt  their  products  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  their 
foreign  or  colonial  customers,  because  they  employ 
travellers  who  are  insuflficiently  acquainted  with,  or 
sometimes  totally  ignorant  of,  the  languages,  habits, 
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and  customs  of  the  countries  they  visit,  because  they 
keep  up  old  and  out-of-date  machinery,  which  the 
United  States  manufacturers  and  others  condemn  and 
break  up,  because  our  workmen  have  not  sufficient 
technical  education,*  and  because  our  manufacturers 
do  not  allow  their  workmen  to  interview  them,  but 
treat  them  as  inferiors,  and  do  not  provide  them  with 
those  comforts,  such  as  baths,  etc.,  which  workmen 
obtain  gratuitously  from  their  employers  in  Germany ; 
because  increased  payment  is  not  made  to  depend  on 
favourable  results,  and  men  are  not  encouraged  and 
rewarded  for  discoveries  tending  to  save  labour  and 
increase  profits  as  in  the  United  States,  and  because 
strikes  and  lock-outs  are  more  frequent  in  England 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  Trades  Unions  more 
dictatorial.  It  is  however  satisfactory  to  know,  that 
at  the  Trades  Union  Congress  this  year,  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  compulsory  arbitmtion  in  all  trades' 
disputes  was  rejected  by  899,000  votes  to  251,000. 

I  may  add  that  in  England  the  boys  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  at  some  of  the  great  schools  work 
only  about  six  hours  a  day,  have  two  half-holidays  a 
week  and  about  four  months  vacation  in  the  year. 
Students  at  our  Universities  are  only  there  for  short 
terms  in  each  year  and  occupy  themselves  often  only 
for  one  or  two  hours  a  day,  on  an  average,  with  the 
dead  languages  and  attempts  to  write  Latin  or  Greek 
poetry,  when  they  could  not  write  a  single  stanza  of 
tolerable  English  verse.  Consequently  Germans  who 
have  short  holidays,  small  pecuniary  resources  and 
who  work  hard  at  living  languages  and  science,  are 
infinitely  better  educated  than  Englishmen.  Even  at 
school,   play,   not   learning,   is   the   great   thing   and 

•Sir  Robert  Giffen  says,  that  we  ought  to  be  spending  £100,000,000 
a  year  on  education,  whilst  we  are  now  only  spending  £30,000,000. 
He  also  said  that  the  book-making  fraternity  benefitted  to  the 
eitent  of  £6,000,000,  at  the  expense  of  their  oastomerf  yearly. 
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a  bay   or  student   who   works  hard  and  plays  little 
is  disliked. 

PRODUCE  OF  THE  INCOME  TAX  IN 
ENGLAND. 
In  1842,  according  to  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates, 
it  was  estimated,  that  Id.  in  the  pound  of  income  tax 
produced  £772,000  a  year,  and  in  1853  all  incomes  of 
from  £100  to  £150  were  made  liable  to  5d.  in  the 
pound  of  tax,  whilst  now,  Id.  in  the  pound  produces 
about  £2,500,000,  or  considerably  more  than  three 
times  as  much,  although  incomes  not  exceeding  £160 
are  exempt,  and  incomes  of  £160  to  £400  are  entitled 
to  an  abatement  of  £160,  incomes  of  £400  to  £500 
are  entitled  to  an  abatement  of  £150,  incomes  of  £500 
to  £600  to  abatements  of  £120,  and  incomes  of  £600 
to*£700  to  abatements  of  £70,  and  premiums  paid  for 
life  insurance  can  be  deducted.  In  New  Zealand 
there  is  a  graduated  income  tax. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT  TO 
ENGLAND. 
Canada  in  1896  only  sent  us  6  per  cent,  of  our  food 
imports,  how  many  years  would  it  take  it  to  produce 
100  per  cent,  of  our  food  imports  1  Even  Denmark 
produces  very  nearly  as  much  of  our  food  imports  as 
Canada,  viz.  5*8,  and  Germany  7.  The  average  produc- 
tion of  wheat  in  Canada  is  about  40  millions  of  bushels, 
whilst  we  require  to  import  nearly  300  millions  of 
bushels,  so  that  if  Canada  sent  us  the  whole  of  her  wheat 
and  left  noue  for  her  people,  she  would  supply  less  than 
one-seventh  of  what  we  require.  The  progress  she  is 
making  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  as  rapid  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  without  our  granting  her  any 
Preferential  Tariff,  there  having  been  an  increase  of 
381,666  acres,  namely  from  2,342,355  to  2,723,861 
from  1881  to  1891,  and  American  farmers  in  large 
numbers  are  settling  in  Canada,  so  that  the  prospects 
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of  profitable  wheat   growing  in  Canada  are  already 
greater  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

If,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere  in  this  article,  a  duty 
on  corn  of  208.  per  quarter  for  ten  years  from  1832  to 
to  1842  (and  continued  till  1846)  has  only  produced 
according  to  Mulhall  210  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
of  all  kinds  in  Canada — of  which  180  millions  are 
consumed  there,  leaving  a  balance  of  only  30  millions 
of  bushels  for  exportation — whilst  we  require  of  all 
gi-ains  to  import  285  millions  of  bushels,  Canada  would 
require  to  increase  its  production  of  all  grains  nearly 
ten- fold,  to  supply  all  our  wants  as  regards  grain; 
whilst  as  regards  wheat  alone  her  production  is  60 
millions  of  bushels,  and  her  consumption  45  millions  of 
bushels,  leaving  15  millions  of  bushels  for  export,  whilst 
we  require  163  millions  of  bushels,  so  that  her  produc- 
tion of  wheat  would  have  to  be  increased  more  than 
ten-fold.  As  Canada  produces  15  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre,  on  a  five  course  system  of  husbandry  this 
would  require  about  27  millions  of  acres  to  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  which  would  probably  involve  an 
outlay  in  building,  draining,  road  making,  fencing,  etc., 
of  a  colossal  sum  of  some  hundreds  of  millions  sterling. 
It  is  said  by  the  food-taxing  theorists  that  the 
United  States  will  soon  require  all  their  corn,  but  if 
they  improve  their  methods  of  agriculture  up  to  the 
British  standard  they  would  more  than  double  their 
production  of  grain  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  POSI- 
TION   OF    THE    WORKING    CLASSES    IN 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  GERMANY. 
Surely  712  individuals  per  1,000  not  employed  in 
manufactures  are  not  bound  to  suffer,  or  to  try  idiotic 
experiments  in  Preferential  Trade  with  the  Colonies 
because  manufacturers  and  their  workpeople  mismanage 
their  affairs,  and  in  the  last  Birmingham  Tariff  leaflet 
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it  18  said :  **  English  business  men  do  not  care  to  risk 
money  in  providing  new  machinery  and  up-to-date 
appliances,  when  any  day  the  foreigner  may  ruin  their 
trade  by  dumping  his  cheap  goods  on  the  English 
market."  Whilst  the  national  earnings  from  all 
sources  according  to  Mulhall  are  £33  7s.  per  inhabi- 
tant, in  France  they  are  only  £27  8s.,  in  Germany 
£22  2s.,  but  in  the  United  States  £39 ;  and  whereas 
in  England  they  were  only  £19  2s.  per  inhabitant, 
they  rose  to  £33  6s.  in  1889;  surely  these  are  satis- 
factory circumstances  ;  besides,  the  earnings  of 
foreigners  are  largely  increased  by  the  much  longer 
hours  which  they  devote  to  work. 

Again,  whilst  in  1850  3,115  per  million  in  England 
paid  Income-tax,  in  1880  6,313  paid  it  per  million  of 
inhabitants,  and  the  Income-tax,  which  in  1866 
produced  £1,600,000  per  penny  levied,  now  produces 
about  £2,600,000  per  penny.  The  Savings  Banks 
which  held  £23,400,000  in  1840,  had  £197,105,000  in 
1902.  British  Building  Societies  had  a  capital  in  1896 
of  £45,000,000,  and  Co-operative  Societies  a  capital 
of  £21,700,000  in  1896.  ^  The  Times  says:  "  At  pre- 
sent there  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  nearly  50,000  Thrift  organiza- 
tions of  various  kinds  in  which  some  27  millions  of 
persons  are  interested  and  some  360  millions  sunk. 
The  590  to  600  Trade  Unions  alone  have  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  members  and  nearly  £5,000,000  of 
funds."  In  France  all  these  societies  together  had 
only  a  capital  of  £5,200,000  in  1885,  and  in  Germany 
in  1886,  of  £4,570,000,  exclusive  of  savings  banks 
deposits.  If  in  consequence  of  foreign  and  colonial 
tariffs  the  export  of  manufactures  is  not  increasing  as 
much  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  how  is  it  that 
by  the  official  returns  the  number  of  the  unemployed 
only  varies  from  about  2  to  6  per  cent.,  and  many  of 
the   unemployed   are   men    who    are    superannuated, 
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unskilful,  or  slow  workmen,  or  have  bad  health,  deficient 
strength,  or  drunken  or  indolent  habits,  or  whose 
characters  are  indifferent.  In  Germany,  it  has  been 
stated  on  good  authority  that  the  unemployed  number 
upwards  of  half  a  million  of  individuals  against  28,278 
in  the  226  Trades  Unions  of  England  according  to  the 
Government  returns. 

Note. — The  monthly  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Ti-ade  shows  that 
for  the  month  of  July,  1803,  in  the  226  trade  unions 
of  England,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  565,743 
members,  4*9  were  reported  as  unemployed,  whilst  it 
was  4  per  cent,  in  July  of  last  year.  There  were  thus, 
in  round  numbers,  5  per  cent.,  or  28,278,  out  of 
employment.  A  large  number  of  these  could  not  take 
employment  if  offered,  and  for  the  sake  of  finding 
work  for,  perhaps,  half  of  these  individuals,  who  might 
be  able  and  willing  to  work,  the  Preferential  faddists 
ask  us  to  tax  the  food  products  of  the  40  millions  of 
the  population  to  an  extent  which  would  provide 
£15,000,000  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  which  would  be 
equal  to  upwards  of  £500  a  year  each  for  each  of  the 
28,278,  whilst  giving  them  £1  a  week  each  would 
cost  £1,070,456  a  year.  The  number  of  unemployed 
in  the  paper  trade  was  2*6  against  2*2  in  July, 
1902. 

One  reason  why  we  continue  to  hold  our  own  against 
the  competition  of  the  world  in  manufactures  is  that 
the  British  artisan  produces  more  in  his  shorter  days 
and  with  his  Saturday  half-holiday  than  the  German 
or  French  artisan  with  his  longer  hours  and  no  Satur- 
day half-holiday. 

Mr.  Mulhall  tells  us  that  in  the  coal  trade  in  Great 
Britain  in  1885  the  485,000  miners  niised  no  less  than 
330  tons  per  miner.  In  Belgium,  in  1885,  101,000 
miners  raised  168  tons  per  miner.  Three  English 
miners  raise  as  much  as  five  French  miners,  and  the 
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price  of  coal  is  much  higher  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  a  great  loss  to  all,  and  especially  to 
manufacturers  and  working  men.  The  wages  of  a 
collier  averaged  in  Great  Britain  24s.  per  week,  in 
France  15s./in  Belgium  14s.,  and  from  these  figures 
it  appears  that  the  raising  of  each  ton  of  coals  costs 
only  3s.  9id.  in  Great  Britain,  whilst  it  costs  4s.  4d. 
in  Belgium  ;  thus  showing  that  the  high  price  of  food 
in  Belgium  does  not  lead  to  high  wages,  and  that  the 
better  paid  English  collier  is  more  profitable  to  the 
coal  owner,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  nation,  than 
the  very  ill-paid  Belgian  collier.  The  American 
miner  raises  more  coal  than  the  English  miner,  but 
works  for  a  much  longer  number  of  hours. 

In  the  cotton  trade  again,  Mulhall  shows  that  while 
the  value  of  the  annual  output  of  each  British  cotton 
operative  is  upwards  of  £200,  that  of  the  French 
cotton  operative  is  under  £170  (an  advantage  of  15 
per  cent,  in  favour  of  England).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  output  of  the  United  States  cotton  operative  is 
upwards  of  £300,  or  50  per  cent,  more  than  that  of 
the  British  cotton  operative,  but  this  is  partly  owing 
to  the  superiority  of  American  machinery,  to  the  very 
much  longer  hours  of  work,  and  the  greater  intimacy 
and  encouragement  between  employers  and  their 
workmen.*      The    wages   of    the   cotton   spinner    in 

•Mr.  Schooling,  in  an  article  in  The  Windsor  Magazine  for 
September,  1903,  gives  a  table  of  the  rates  of  increase  in  the 
exports  of  ten  countries  during  1891-1900,  as  compared  with 
1881-1890,  from  which  I  quote  the  following :— Holland  47  per 
cent.,  United  States  35  per  cent.,  Belgium  20  per  cent.,  Spain  15 
per  cent.,  Germany  13  per  cent.,  Austro- Hungary  12  per  cent., 
Bussia  11  per  cent.,  Italy  7  per  cent.,  France  4  per  cent.,  United 
Kingdom  2  per  cent.  The  Preferentials  always  express  great 
jealousy  of  the  greater  increase  in  exports  of  Germany  over 
England;  but  Germany  is  beaten  by  Belgium,  Spain,  United 
States,  and  Holland,  by  about  a  third  more  exports  per  cent. 
France,  though  a  Protectionist  country,  is  beaten  by  eight  other 
countries.  What  kind  of  tariffs  would  all  countries  have  to  enact 
to  bring  them  all  up  to  the  level  of  the  Dutch  ? 
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Britain  are  4s.  per  day,  in  France  38.  6d.,  in  the 
United  States  58. 

Of  iron  ore  the  Belgian  miner  raises  127  tons,  the 
Spanish  miner  292  tons,  the  German  miner  283  tons, 
the  French  miner  393  tons,  and  the  English  miner  no 
less  than  923  tons,  so  that  in  this  work  nine  English- 
men are  equal  to  twenty  Frenchmen  and  to  eight 
Belgians ! 

The  urban  population  of  Great  Britain  in  1891  was 
20,457,000,  and  the  ruml  population  12,570,000,  whilst 
it  was  only  11,354,000  in  1871,  so  that  in  the  20  years 
it  has  not  fallen  off,  as  is  often  asserted,  but  has 
increased  by  (about  10  per  cent.)  1,216,000.  The 
proportions  of  urban  and  rural  population  in  Ireland 
are  not  stated  by  Mulhall.  In  the  United  States  the 
population  since  1860  in  towns  has  increased  260  per 
cent.,  and  the  rural  population  by  only  GCy  per  cent ; 
but  this  is  by  immigration,  not  by  natui-al  increase  of 
the  native  population,  and  there  is  but  a  small 
emigration  from  the  United  States,  whilst  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  the  immigration  is  inconsiderable 
and  the  emigration  important. 

If  the  working  population  of  Germany  and  France 
is,  as  the  Preferentialists  wrongly  assert,  better  oft 
than  that  of  England,  in  consequence  of  high  tariffs 
and  dear  food,  how  is  it  that  the  duration,  on  an 
average,  of  human  life  is  so  much  greater  in  England 
than  in  those  countries  ?  The  death  rate  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1891-96  was  18*4,  in  France  22*1, 
in  Prussia  22-9,  in  New  York  26*2,  in  London  21*1, 
in  Chicago  27*2,  in  Birmingham  19*8,  in  Montreal  37*2, 
in  Portsmouth  19*7,  in  Vera  Cruz  70*5,  in  Berlin  27*6, 
in  Paris  28*6  ;  whilst  the  per  centa^e  of  infants  who  die 
under  twelve  months  was  15  in  England  in  1895,  in 
France  17,  in  Prussia  21.  The  convictions  for  crime, 
per  million  of  inhabitants,  were  in  1872  for  England 
450,   Ireland   216,  France   612,   Prussia   952.      The 


deaths  from  drink  per  thousand  deaths  of  population, 
were  in  England  40,  in  Germany  76.  The  suicides  in 
England  per  million  of  population  were,  in  1885-87, 
80,  in  Germany  205,  in  Paris  422,  in  Kome  53,  in 
London  85.  Mulhall  says  that  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes in  Paris  is  122  per  10,000  inhabitants,  in  Berlin 
248,  in  London  only  83  ;  39  per  cent,  of  the  prostitutes 
in  Paris  are  French,  and  11  per  cent,  foreigners.  The 
number  of  divorces  per  10,000  marriages  was,  in 
1890-95,  16  in  England,  229  in  France,  and  170  in 
Germany,  whilst  in  the  United  States  it  was,  in  1882- 
86,  550  per  10,000  marriages.  The  number  of  persons 
sentenced  to  death  in  England  on  an  average  of  10 
years  was  30,  whilst  291  were  condemned  to  death  in 
Germany  for  murder  in  1886.  The  murders  per 
million  of  inhabitants  were  12  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  23  in  France,  whilst  in  the  United  States  there 
were  3,567  murders  in  1889,  98  legal  executions,  and 
175  were  lynched. 

Socialism  has  made  such  progress  in  Germany  that 
no  less  than  82  Socialists  have  been  recently  returned 
as  members  of  the  German  Parliament,  whilst  not  one 
single  Socialist  has  ever  been  returned  to  the  English 
Parliament,  and  if  the  German  constituencies  had  not 
been  gerrymandered,  and  the  suffrage  so  constituted  as 
to  give  the  upper  and  middle  classes  an  undue  propor* 
tion  of  seats  and  of  votes,  the  Socialists  would  have  been 
probably  the  largest  party  in  the  German  Reichstag, 
The  Times  of  September  14th,  1903,  says  that  at 
the  German  Socialist  Congress  it  was  stated  that  the 
number  of  Socialist  Deputies  was  increased  from  58  in 
1898  to  81  in  1903,  so  that  at  this  rate  of  increase  in 
1908  they  would  number  about  104,  whilst  3,010,771 
votes  were  cast  for  Social-Democratic  candidates  in 
1903,  as  against  2,107,076  in  1898.  If  they  increase 
in  about  the  same  proportion,  the  Socialists  would 
obtain  about  four  millions  of  votes  in  1908.     Every 
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Social  Democrat  Deputy  represents  on  an  average 
49,042  electors,  Avhereas  a  Conservative  only  represents 
24,781,  a  Clerical  2S,S62,  and  a  National  Liberal 
30,483.  It  therefore  seems  probable  that  if  the 
electoral  districts  and  qualifications  were  fairly  adjusted 
the  Socialists  would  have  nearly  200  members  in  the 
Reichstag  of  1908.  The  Conservatives,  Clericals,  and 
National  Liberals  can  now  only  number  together  224 
votes,  whilst  the  Left,  including  the  Socialists,  have 
111  votes  now,  but  if  57  seats  are  transferred  to  the 
Left  in  1908,  the  Socialists  would  have  a  majority, 
whilst  with  equality  in  voting  I  have  shown  that  the 
Socialists  would  probably  gain  about  119  seats  in  the 
Reichstag.  In  France  a  Socialist  was  recently  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  another  Socialist  is  now 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Assembly. 

The  supporters  of  Preferential  Trade  with  the 
Colonies  assert  that  the  physical  qualities  of  our 
population  have  greatly  deteriorated  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Free  Trade,  and  more  particularly  in  recent 
vears,  but  The  Times  of  July  20th,  1903,  tells  us  in  a 
leading  article  that  the  proportion  of  men  rejected  for 
the  army  for  defective  chest  measurement,  which 
ranged  from  93  to  139  per  thousand  between  1891 
and  1896,  ranged  between  89  and  56  per  thousand 
between  1897  and  1902.  The  rejections  for  '^impei-fect 
constitution "  and  debility,  which  were  over  18  per 
thousand  in  1891,  fell  to  between  9  and  10  per  thousand 
in  1892  and  1893,  and  have  since  varied  between  3, 
5  and  6.  As  English  soldiers  are  selected  men  and 
subjected  to  much  more  severe  tests  when  recruited  than 
foreign  conscripts  (many  of  whom  would  have  been 
rejected  for  the  British  army)  it  follows,  that  in  time  of 
war — as  a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link — 
a  line  of  foreign  soldiers  would  give  way  when  attacked 
by  British  troops  with  the  bayonet,  from  the  deficient 
strength  of  the  weaker  conscripts.     The  average  height 
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of  the  men  in  the  English  army  in  1860  was  67.5,  and 
of  Scotchmen  68.5,  whilst  that  of  Frenchmen  was  66, 
and  the  weight  of  male  English  adults  was  143,  and  of 
Belgians  131.  That  of  the  French  is  not  given,  but  it 
18  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Belgians.  The 
Bishop  of  Eipon  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July 
6th,  1903,  of  our  countrymen  "  The  stature  of  the 
British  race  has  risen  within  some  30  years  from  5ft. 
7^  in.  to  5ft.  8i^  in.  ...  a  child  born  to-day  will  look 
forward  to  4  years  longer  life  than  could  the  boy  of 
half  a  century  ago,  and  if  a  girl,  to  6  years  longer  life 
than  the  girl  of  the  day  when  her  grandmother  was 
born."  So  much  for  the  alleged  but  untrue  degenera- 
tion of  the  British  race  under  free  trade. 

In  a  leaflet  issued  by  the  Preferential  faddists  it  is 
said,  **  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  21 J  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  1900  as  compared  with  1890,  or  an 
increase  of  more  than  a  million,"  but  if  so,  how  can  our 
trade  be  declining  ?  as  if  that  were  the  case  the  number 
of  hands  employed  would  decrease.  It  would  be  of  two 
evils  the  least,  to  give  a  bounty  to  British  producers  of 
iteel,  than  to  establish  Preferential  Trade  with  the 
Colonies  on  their  account.  The  leaflet  continues  "  the 
value  of  the  products  (of  the  steel  industry)  increased  in 
the  United  States  from  1890  to  1900,  from  479  to  836 
millions  of  dollars . . .  The  value  of  British  products 
imported  by  the  United  States  was  in  1890  £32,068,000, 
in  1901,  £18,394,000,  a  decrease  of  42  per  cent.,  (but 
still  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  did  not  exceed 
from  about  2  to  6  per  cent,  in  the  principal  trades). 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  in  1890, 
£97,283,000,  in  1901,  £141,015,000.  The  difference 
between  the  exports  and  imports  in  1901,  was 
£122,621,000."  Now  do  the  Preferential  tmders  on 
British  credulity  expect  us  to  believe  that  our  American 
cousins  made  us  the  handsome  present  of  122  millions 
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sterling  in  1891?  Clearly  the  difference  represents 
interest  on  investments  and  freight;  and  as  for  us 
paying  it  in  gold,  we  received  more  gold  than  wc 
exported  in  that  year.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  that 
we  import  more  from  America  is  that  our  increasing 
population,  and  decreasing  agricultural  production  of 
grain,  requires  yearly  more  food  from  that  country. 

Lord  Crewe  said,  see  The  Times,  July  23rd,  1903, 
as  to  a  retaliatory  policy  with  respect  to  foreign 
nations.  "  To  that  there  are  three  objections,  first  the 
price  of  the  imports  which  were  the  subject  of  that 
duty  would  undoubtedly  be  raised.  There  would  be 
more  difficulty  in  buying  them,  and  those  who  did 
buy  them  would  have  less  money  to  spend  on  other 
articles.  Then,  the  establishment  of  such  a  system 
would  most  probably  create  the  means  of  serious 
friction  between  us  and  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  with  the  United  States,  with  whom  we 
desire  to  be  united  by  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship. 
The  third  and  by  far  the  most  important  objection  to 
these  duties,  is  that,  whether  we  intended  to  do  so  or 
not,  they  would  have  the  effect  of  protecting  individual 
manufacturers  making  the  particular  products,  and  the 
duties  would  lose  their  retaliatory  value,  because  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  ever  to  take  them  off  in 
response  to  the  concessions  of  any  foreign  country 
without  seriously  damaging  or  even  ruining  what  had 
been  a  protected  interest  over  here." 

The  Birmingham  Tariff  Committee  has  issued  for 
the  present  the  final  set  of  leaflets,  fi'om  which  I 
extract  the  following  passages  {The  limes,  July  23rd, 
1903),  "America  can  put  steel  in  the  English  market 
at  48.  a  ton  loss  than  it  can  be  made  for  in  England," 
how  then  do  we  manage  now  to  sell  any  steel  products 
and  how  many  English  steel  companies  or  individuals 
are  bankrupt  i  and  what  enormous  sums  are  left  at 
death  by  many  of  our  iron  and  other  manufacturers. 
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"America  produces  three  times  as  much  steel  as  England. 
If  you  send  steel  to  America  it  has  to  pay  a  duty  of 
25s.  per  ton.  .  .  The  reason  of  the  dearness  of 
English  steel  is  that  England  is  exhausting  her  coal.'* 
Coal  is  much  deai-er  here  than  in  the  United  States, 
but  electric  power  and  petroleum  seem  to  be  super- 
seding coal,  and  perhaps  hereafter  by  radium,  as  to  which 
Curie  the  discoverer  says,  that  one  gramme  is  sufficient 
to  raise  500  tons  a  mile  high  and  that  an  ounce  would 
suffice  to  draw  a  50  horse  power  motor  car  at  the  rate 
of  30  miles  an  hour  round  the  world.  The  Birmingham 
leaflet  further  says,  ^' English  business  men  do  not 
care  to  risk  money  in  p7'0viding  neio  machinery  and 
up  to  date  appliances^  when  any  day  the  foreigner  may 
ruin  their  trade  by  dumping  his  cheap  goods  on  the 
English  market.  You  can  understand  that  a  firm 
(meaning  the  United  States)  which  makes  for 
100,000,000  customers  will  beat  a  firm  (meaning 
England)  which  makes  for  10,000,000  customers." 
[This  is  an  absurd  statement,  since  the  production  of 
British  steel  was  in  the  40  years,  1850-1889,  36,000,000 
of  tons,  that  of  America  26,200,000;  but  the  United 
States  population  is  only  about  62,620,000  and  that  of 
the  British  Empire  more  than  250  millions,  and  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  62  millions  are  ten  times  as  many  as 
250  millions.]  "  The  Free  Traders  seem  to  think  that 
so  long  as  they  get  cheap  goods  it  does  not  matter  if 
they  are  made  with  sweated  labour,  there  is  no 
sweating  in  America.  ...  In  Germany  the  duty 
on  iron  is  10s.  a  ton,  on  steel  ingots  15s.  4d.,  corru- 
gate'd  iron  50s.  a  ton.  In  France,  iron  36s.,  steel  40s., 
fine  steel  120s.  a  ton."  The  only  articles  which  the 
leaflet  represents  as  being  dumped  down  on  the  British 
market  below  cost  price  are  iron  and  steel,  but  these 
industries  employ  only  a  small  minority  of  the  working 
classes,  and  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  to  tax  their  food  in  vain  endeavours 
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to'^benefit  this  industry,  especially  as  the  community 
was  not  taxed  for  the  prodigious  losses  which  the 
agriculturists  suffered  from  Free  Trade.  Steel  bars 
in  1871-80  were  662s.  per  ton,  in  1897  they  were  250s. 
Shall  we  tax  American  steel  bars  to  enrich  the 
manufacturers  of  that  product  and  strangle  by  dear- 
ness  all  other  industries,  such  as  railways,  dependent  on 
cheap  steel  ? 

Mr.  Bellairs,  in  a  letter  to  The  Twus  of  July  23rd 
says,  *' There  has  been  a  great  fall  of  prices,  as  Mr. 
Kidd  is  well  aware,  and  if  allowance  were  made  for 
this  fall  of  prices,  using  Sauerbeck's  index  numbers, 
Mr.  Kidd  would  discover  conclusive  evidence  of 
expansion." 

The  important  point  for  the  working  man  is  surely 
the  quantity  of  the  manufacture  which  he  produces, 
and  which  requires  his  labour,  rather  than  the  price 
which  it  fetches,  which  concerns  his  employer,  and  the 
various  agents  concerned  in  its  sale.  The  price  of 
manufacture  is  also  affiected  by  the  cost  of  sea  freight, 
which  has  greatly  fallen  of  late  years,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  largely  increased  size  of  vessels 
which  leads  to  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manning 
them,  and  of  coal,  and  there  is  also  the  diminution  of 
railway  charges. 

The  President  of  Civil  Engineers  in  his  inaugural 
speech  for  1890,  stated  that  it  cost  £25  to  send  a  ton 
of  merchandise  from  London  to  Sydney  in  1870  which 
now  costs  only  SOs.  a  ton,  a  fall  of  94  per  cent.,  in  short, 
freight  cost  to  that  port  more  than  16  times  as  much 
as  at  present;  or  upwards  of  6s.  8d.  per  quarter  of 
wheat  from  Australia,  and  only  5s.  l^d.  from  New 
York,  8o  that  the  Australian  farmer  would  need  to  have 
a  difference  of  Is.  6id.  in  the  way  of  bounty  to  put 
him  on  a  par  with  the  Canadian  who  shipped  his  wheat 
at  a  United  States  port,  or  probably  from  a  Canadian 
port.     The  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  water 
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which  was  for  a  ton  of  grain  £2  2s.  in  1868,  was 
reduced  to  12s.  in  1884,  and  by  rail  per  ton  of  grain 
from  £3  10s.  to  £1  Is.  From  New  York  to  Liverpool 
the  ton  of  grain  in  1868  cost  £1  3s.,  in  1884  12s., 
and  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  by  water  route  cost 
£3  5s.  in  1868,  and  in  1884  £1  4s.  ;  that  is  to  say 
it  fell  from  about  15s.  a  quarter  to  about  5s.  a  quarter, 
so  that  the  English  farmer  by  the  cost  of  freight  has 
still  considerable  protection,  amounting  to  20  per  cent, 
if  the  normal  price  of  wheat  is  taken  at  25s. 

According  to  Sauerbeck's  Index  numbers,  textile 
fabrics  taking  them  at  100  in  1866-7,  fell  to  51  in  1897, 
or  within  a  small  fraction  of  one  half  of  the  former  price. 
The  export  of  British  textiles  has  increased  from  a 
value  of  £42,10,0000  in  1860,  and  £56,700,000  in 
1870,  to  £59,300,000  in  1896,  and  as  the  price  has 
fallen  to  about  one  half  its  former  amount  this  shows 
that  the  quantity  of  textile  manufactures  between  1870 
and  1896  has  far  more  than  doubled,  whilst  the  rate 
of  wages  has  increased,  the  number  of  hours  of  work 
has  been  shortened,  and  prices  of  food  have  fallen. 
The  value  of  the  manufactures  in  England  which  was 
Jbl27  per  operative  in  1840,  has  increased  to  £181  per 
operative  in  1888,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.  If  the 
volume,  instead  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  was 
considered,  we  should  find  that  two  (operatives)  now 
produce  more  than  five,  50  years  ago.  This  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  great  improvements  in  machinery.  The 
average  product  of  the  United  States  operative  is 
£297  or  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  the  British 
operative  (but  this  is  to  a  great  extent  accounted  for 
by  the  greater  number  of  hours  during  which  they 
work),  so  that  we  could  improve  the  product  of 
British  operatives  considerably  by  employing  better 
machinery  and  consequently  improve  their  wages 
by  about  one  half.  America  has  cheap  coal,  and 
cheap   water   and    electric    power,   whilst   there    are 
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no  enormous  lordships  on  coal  and  other  minerals  as  in 
England,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  steel  industry  in 
the  long  run  can  maintain  itself  against  American 
competition,  and  if  protection  is  granted  to  it,  surely 
the  agricultural  interest,  which  employs  several  times  as 
many  hands,  should  also  be  protected  instead  of  having 
to  pay  for  coddling  it  for  protection  to  the  steel  trade. 
We  may  observe  too,  that  the  Steel  Trust  in  America 
is  in  a  most  critical  state,  and  that  there  has  been  a 
great  fall  in  the  shares  to  the  extent  of  £100,000,000, 
80  that  it  may  have  to  abandon  the  dumping  down  of 
steel  below  cost  price  on  the  English  market,  just 
as  foreign  nations  have  now  abandoned  the  policy 
of  dumping  down  their  sugar  upon  us,  not  at  the 
expense  of  trusts,  but  by  the  taxation  of  their 
populations,  to  the  injury  of  our  colonies.  If  we 
imposed  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  on  American  steel,  this  would  not 
suffice  to  protect  our  steel  manufacturers,  and  the 
Americans  would  simply  raise  the  price  of  steel 
for  home  consumption  to  compensate  for  the  further 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  dumped  down  steel  sent 
to  England,  just  as  the  beetroot  sugar  manufacturers 
of  Germany  and  France  have  done.  Lord  Lansdowne 
tells  us  that  the  Syndicate  of  German  railway 
manufacturers  sell  rails  in  (jermany  at  115  marks  per 
ton,  and  abroad  at  ()5  marks  per  ton,  a  bounty  of  SOs. 
per  ton  to  the  foreigner,  which  would  require  a  duty 
on  iron  of  nearly  25  per  cent,  to  meet  it. 

The  whole  value  of  British  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  was  in  1896  £119,000,000,  of  which 
£51,000,000  were  exported,  and  £68,000,000  used  in 
England.  If  more  had  been  required  for  export  the 
price  would  have  been  raised  to  the  English  con- 
sumers of  iron  and  steel,  just  as  in  Germany  the  price 
of  sugar  per  ton  has  been  raised  to  £30  17s.  to  Ger- 
mans against  £17  lis.  in  England,  on  account  of  the 
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large  export  of  sugar,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  tax  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  sugar  bounties.  All 
our  iron  and  steel  manufactures  seem  to  have  been  sold, 
and  if  the  Preferential  Traders  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  protective  duty  on  foreign  iron  and  steel,  so  that  more 
would  be  required  in  England,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  increase  production  or  to  raise  the  price  at  home, 
so  that  less  would  be  used  in  Great  Britain,  but,  if  only 
3  to  5  per  cent,  in  this  trade  are  out  of  employment, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  superannuated, 
indolent,  imcompetent,  or  drunkards,  or  men  of 
indifferent  character,  where  can  the  manufacturers 
procure  a  large  number  of  additional  hands?  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  large  quantity  of  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  remain  unsold  or  that  short  time  is 
being  worked  to  such  an  extent  as  would  give  a  large 
additional  product  for  export  if  full  time  had  been 
worked,  and  one  does  not  see  many  iron  manufacturers 
in  the  gazette  of  bankrupts,  nor  have  wages  fallen; 
on  the  contrary,  they  rose  bv  24  per  cent,  (according 
to  Mulhall)  between  1860  and  1891. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  almost  every  country 
has  advantages  over  others  in  the  production  of  various 
manufactures,  and  even  different  districts  of  the  same 
country.  For  instance  in  England,  Stilton  cheese  is 
only  profitably  produced  at  Stilton,  hops  only  in  a  few 
counties.  Burton  produces  the  best  beer,  and  Perth, 
for  some  inscrutable  reason,  is  the  best  place  for  dyes. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  taste  of  milk  in  different 
counties,  or  in  that  of  butter,  but  gorgonzola  cheese 
cannot  be  profitably  made  in  any  other  country,  nor 
any  other  cheese,  except  in  its  own  limited  district. 
The  grapes  of  all  countries  are  much  alike,  yet  there 
is  an  enormous  difference  in  champagne,  claret,  sheiTy, 
port,  and  all  other  wines,  and  none  of  them  can  be 
profitably  grown  except  in  their  own  district ;  indeed, 
a  few  feet  in  France  apart,  totally  different  wines  are 
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produced.  It  is  impossible  and  vain  to  struggle 
ngainst  insujierable  natural  disadvantages,  and  if  all 
countries  produced  all  that  they  required  at  the  same 
price  there  would  be  no  international  commerce. 

America  has  many  advantages  over  England,  and 
just  as  the  Germans  have  nearly  deprived  us  of  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals,  so  the  Americans  by  greater 
natural  advantages  and  more  enterprise  and  skill  may 
supersede  us  in  other  trades.  In  the  case  of  cotton, 
which  cannot  be  profitably  grown  in  England,  the 
Preferentialists  say  that  it  can  be  profitably  grown  in 
Australia,  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  remains 
to  be  proved,  and  the  quality  might  be  inferior.  As  in 
tlie  Southern  States  of  America  where  cotton  is  grown 
there  are  8,840,388  negroes  who  will  soon  number 
more  than  ten  millions,  whose  labour  is  cheap  and 
excellent,  and  who  can  work  in  the  heat  of  the  sun 
better  than  white  men,  it  is  not  likely  that  Australia 
could  produce  cotton  as  cheaply  as  the  United  States, 
and  the  white  po])ulation  of  Australia  would  never 
tolerate  the  importation  of  negroes  or  any  other 
coloured  race,  any  more  than  in  Queensland,  where  the 
mild  and  unoffending  Kanakas  are  no  longer  employed 
as  before. 

Another  proof  that  the  prosperity  of  England  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  is  the  nnich 
higher  price  which  our  Government  Stocks  have  at- 
tained, lor  so  lately  as  1897,  112  was  the  price  of  our 
2  J  per  cents.,  and  in  September,  1903,  our  2^  per  cents, 
were  about  90,  whilst  French  3  per  cents,  were  96, 
which  is  equal  to  only  about  80  for  2^  per  cents. ; 
German  3  per  cents.,  89,  equal  to  about  74 ;  and 
United  States  4  per  cents.,  112,  equal  to  about  70. 

The  English  are  often  accused  of  drinking  more 
alcohol  than  any  other  nation,  whilst  Mulhall  gives  us 
the  following  statistics  on  the  subject  of  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol,  in  millions  of  gallons,  reduced  to  alcohol. 
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United  Kingdom  73.  France  143.  Germany  111  ; 
and  the  number  of  gallons  per  head,  reduced  to  alcohol, 
is  as  follows  : — 

Great  Britain  1.90.  Switzerland  2.60. 

Germany     -      2.20.  Belgium     -  3.10. 

Italy      -      -      2.10.  France       -  3.80,  or 

exactly  double  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  average  Englishman  spends  £2  2s.  a  year  in 
alcohol,  and  the  average  Frenchman  spends  £2  8s.  a 
year  on  it,  and  the  taxation  on  the  English  is  11.2  per 
cent,  on  their  earnings,  on  the  French  13.3,  on  the 
Italians  20.4,  on  the  Dutch  18  per  cent.  The 
consumption  of  tobacco  per  head  was  in  1884 — 
England  23  ounces,  France  29,  Germany  48,  United 
States  59,  Belgium  and  Holland  84. 

Every  other  country  in  the  world  would  place  Great 
Britain  as  at  any  rate  the  second  greatest  nation  in 
the  world,  and  this  fact  proves  it  to  be  the  first,  just 
as  when  Themistocles,  who  at  Athens  was  voted  to  be  the 
second  best  general  for  an  important  expedition  after 
each  had  voted  that  he  was  himself  the  best,  was 
unanimously  decreed  to  be  the  greatest  and  was  elected. 

As  to  prostitution,  Mulhall  tells  us  that  in  Paris 
there  are  122  prostitutes  to  10,000  inhabitants,  in 
Berlin  248,  and  in  London  only  83.  As  to  Paris,  all 
prostitution  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  who 
keep  a  register  of  them  and  the  exact  number  is 
accurately  known,  it  was  26,990,  of  which  89  per  cent, 
were  French,  and  11  per  cent,  foreign. 

As  to  pauperism,  Mulhall  says  that  in  1881  in  Paris, 
with  a  population  of  2,240,000  there  are  490,000 
paupers,  and  in  Berlin  with  a  population  of  1,192,000, 
^10,000,  whilst  the  paupers  in  London  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3,893,000  in  1881,  the  number  of  paupers  was 
only  102,000,  so  that  the  proportion  of  paupers  to 
population  is  in  Berlin  nearly  1  in  4,  in  Paris  nearly 
1  in  8,  and  in  London  1  in  38. 
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The  saving  to  Canada  by  a  preference  of  20  per 
cent,  on  all  the  food  products  which  we  received  from 
her  in  189(),  which  were  only  Cy  per  cent.,  or  less  than 
^  of  our  whole  imports  of  food,  would  be  only 
£2,120,000,  and  it  certainly  would  not  be  worth  our 
while  to  alienate  the  United  States  of  America  for 
several  times  that  sum,  whilst  if  Canada  was  prohibited 
by  new  American  legislation  from  shipping  any  of 
her  produce  from  American  ports  during  the  five 
months  when  her  own  ports  are  ice  bound,  she  would 
lose  more  than  the  £2.120,000  which  she  might 
possibly  but  most  improbably  gain  from  our  preferential 
tariff. 

The  Customs  Duties  of  various  countries  on  English 
cotton  goods  were  as  follows  in  1884,  according  to 
Mulhall :  (1)  China,  5  per  cent.  ;  (2)  Guiana,  5  per 
cent. ;  (3)  India,  5  per  cent. ;  (4)  Queensland,  5  per 
cent. ;  (5)  Cape,  10  per  cent. ;  (6)  Fiji,  10  per  cent. ; 
(7)  Tasmania,  10  per  cent. ;  (8)  South  Australia,  10 

fer  cent.  ;  (9)  Uruguay,  12  per  cent. ;  (10)  West 
ndies,  12  per  cent. ;  (11)  Newfoundland,  13  per  cent. ; 
(12)  Belgium,  15  per  cent.;  (13)  Holland,  15  per  cent.; 
(14)  New  Zealand,  15  per  cent. ;  (15)  Austria,  18  per 
cent. ;  (16)  Canada,  2()  per  cent. ;  (17)  Victoria,  25 
per  cent.;  (18)  Chili,  25  per  cent. ;  (19)  Brazil,  30  per 
cent.;  (20)  Argentina,  40  per  cent.;  (21)  Turkey, 
7  per  cent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  tariffs  of  our  Colonies 
are  often  more  hostile  to  British  trade  than  those  of 
foreign  nations ;  for  instance  Victoria's  duty  on  cotton 
is  five  times  as  high  as  that  of  China,  and  three-and-a- 
half  times  as  high  as  of  that  poor  and  semi-bankrupt 
state  Turkey.  Canada  charges  four  times  as  much  as 
China  and  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  Turkey,  a& 
well  as  four  times  as  much  as  the  Colony  of  Queens- 
land, and,  after  giving  us  the  too  much  belauded 
33  per  cent,  of  preference,  still  charges  us  more  than 
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13-J  per  cent.,  or  one  third  more  than  the  Cape,  whilst 
as  she  discriminates  against  us  in  favour  of  the  United 
States  in  case  of  Preferential  Trade  with  the  Colonies 
we  should  have  to  exclude  her.  Canada  charges  on 
an  average  12  per  cent,  only  on  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  half  as  much  again  on  imports  from 
Great  Britain.  So  much  for  her  preference  to  the 
Mother  Country. 

The  President  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  of 
1903,  said  very  justly,  "  If  the  people  of  this  country 
are  to  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  at  the  present  time 
for  our  offspring  in  Canada  and  the  Australian 
Colonies,  we  must  know  more  of  what  we  are  to  get 
in  return.  I  cannot  find  that  there  is  any  great  love 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  for  the  Mother 
Country.  Certainly  their  best  interests  lie  in  a  closer 
connection  with  their  next  door  neighbours,  and  this 
is  being  generally  grasped  by  the  Canadians  themselves. 
If  we  have  to  wait  till  the  Canadians  could  provide  us 
with  all  the  cereals  required  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
British  people,  we  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time." 

Again,  if  we  exacted  a  Preferential  Tariff  how  could 
we  prevent  enormous  quantities  of  food  products, 
produced  in  the  United  States,  from  being  introduced 
into  Canada,  especially  by  the  numerous  American 
farmers  who  have  emigrated  into  that  Colony,  and 
then  being  sold  as  Canadian  produce  and  so  escaping 
the  duty. 

The  area  under  crop  in  Canada  increased  in  the  ten 
years  from  1881  from  15,112/284  acres  to  19,904,826, 
an  increase  of  4,792,542  acres  or  479,254  acres  a  year, 
but  on  the  five  course  system,  this  would  give  less 
than  2  millions  of  additional  acres  under  grain  crop  in 
ten  years,  or  200,000  acres  a  year,  which  at  15J  bushels 
per  acre  would  give  3,100,000  bushels,  or  about  7,777 
tons  a  year,  and  at  15  bushels  an  acre,  it  would  take 
several  generations  for  Canada,  at  the  same  rate  of 
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increase  as  from  1881  to  1891,  to  supply  the  whole  of 
the  com  which  we  require  to  import,  namely,  285 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  or  about  7  millions  of 
tons,  whilst  she  now  only  exports  200,0()()  tons,  or  about 
a  thirty-fifth  part  of  what  we  need.  1  here  insert  what 
Mr.  Carnegie,  the  English  born  but  naturalized 
American,  and  perhaps  the  most  successful  manu- 
facturer who  ever  existed,  says  of  the  proposal  of 
English  Preferential  Trade  with  her  Colonies. 

"My  remarks  at  Dingwall  call  forth  a  cablegram 
from  your  distinguished  correspondent  in  New  York, 
which  puts  the  case  far  too  mildly.  I  went  beyond 
saying  that  '  British  discriminations  in  tariffs  between 
the  products  of  United  States  and  Canada  would  not 
tend  to  the  union  of  Britain  and  America ;  *  I  said 
that  such  would  chill  the  warm  feelings  of  affection 
which  have  germinated  so  satisfactorily  in  the  last  few 
years  and  tend  to  drive  the  two  nations  apart.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  obviously  true.  Lord 
Rosebery  attaches  such  importance  to  the  danger  that 
he  said  (June  13)  '  Against  what  country  will  this 
tariff  be  primarily  directed  *?  the  United  States,  which 
sends  us  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  our  foodstuffs. 
I  would  look  with  the  greatest  doubt  and  suspicion  on 
any  such  proposition  as  that.' 

'*  From  a  remarkable  editorial  in  The  Standard  I 
quote,  *  Nor  can  we  see  how  it  could  opemte  without 
causing  friction  with  foreign  nations  and  fostering 
international  enmities  and  jealousies.  Any  differential 
tax  which  protected  Canada  would  be  aimed  directly 
at  the  United  States.  How  mischievous  it  would  be 
for  us  to  purchase  a  temporary  benefit  at  the  cost  of 
estranging  the  friendship  and  the  good  will  of  the 
great  English-speaking  Republic' 

"  You  see,  sir,  I  am  not  alone  apprehensive. 

"  The  second  portion  of  the  cablegram  does  not  bear 
upon  the  issue.    Your  correspondent  says,  quite  truly, 
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*  Americans  would  not  resent  Britain's  imposing  duties 
on  American  imports,  while  America,  with  Mr. 
Carnegie's  full  approval,  has  long  excluded  large 
classes  of  English  imports  by  duties  which  are  in  effect 
prohibitive.'  Britain  could  place  any  duties  she 
thought  proper  upon  her  imports  provided  there  be  no 
discrimination  against  the  United  States,  and  no 
American  would  raise  the  slightest  objection;  but 
naturall}^  every  American  would  resent  discriminating 
duties  against  his  products,  and  consider  how  he  could 
parry  or  return  the  blow. 

'*  Colonial  Preference  is  no  new  question  to  the 
American.  He  met  that  issue  in  1825  by  counter- 
vailing taxes  levied  upon  British  ships  in  his  ports. 
Britain  retaliated,  and  there  was  industrial  war,  the 
result  being  the  victory  of  the  Republic.  There  has 
been  equality  ever  since.  Mr.  Huskisson  at  first 
resisted  the  claims  of  America  for  equality  with 
Britain  in  her  own  Colonies,  pronouncing  it  *  an 
unheard  of  pretension : '  but  the  following  year  he 
announced  his  conversion  to  the  present  policy  in  a 
speech  which  it  would  be  well  for  public  men  to  read 
to-day  (page  273,  vol.  2,  "  Huskisson's  Speeches "). 
One  sentence,  perhaps,  you  can  find  room  for  — 
'  Mr.  Huskisson  contended  that  the  period  had  now 
arrived  when  it  would  be  impossible  for  Great  Britain 
to  continue  any  longer  the  system  of  restrictive  duties 
without  inducing  retaliation  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  most  disastrous 
to  our  commercial  interests.' 

"Having  demanded  equality  of  treatment  with 
Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and  won  it  while  a  mere 
stripling  in  1825,  is  it  likely  that  the  Republic  of 
to-day  will  fail  to  maintain  it  if  attacked  ?  I  think 
not. 

"Your  correspondent  is  much  too  kind  in  calling 
me  a  '  high  authority.'     I  cannot  deny  his  statement. 
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however,  that  high  duties  have  been  adopted  with  my 
approval ;  but  these  were  never  preferential,  and  have 
also  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  with  my  approval. 
The  duty  on  steel  rails,  for  instance,  is  just  one-fourth 
what  it  was,  and  with  my  full  approval  will  go  lower. 

"  Whatever  influence  I  may  have  obtained  with  both 
parties  on  tariflT  questions  must  be  traced  to  the 
moderate  views  which  I  entertain  in  regard  to  Pro- 
tection. That  it  is  sometimes  necessary  and  advisable 
for  new  countries  to  encourage  and  guard  promising  new 
industries,  I  am  fully  persuaded ;  but  whether  perma- 
nent Protection  can  be  beneficial  to  an  old  country 
whose  manufactures  are  fully  developed  is  another 
story.  I  heard  our  President  say  at  the  opening  of  the 
Public  Library  in  Washington  recently,  that  '  the  man 
who  always  needed  or  wanted  to  be  carried  was  never 
worth  carrying.' 

"  It  matters  not  to  the  Republic  what  position  is 
claimed  for  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  her, right  and 
duty  are  clear  to  protect  herself  from  injury  by 
adopting  any  countervailing  measures  thought  proper. 
And  this,  whether  the  aggressor  be  *  an  Empire  one 
and  indivisible,'  or  only  a  *  concourse  of  fortuitous 
atoms,'  liable  to  dissolve  at  any  moment. 

*'  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  Binningham  speech,  holds 
both  views.  In  the  first  part,  *the  Colonies  are  as 
independent  as  ourselves.'  In  the  latter  part  'the 
Empire  is  one  and  indivisible.'  Facing  the  Colonies 
he  probably  finds  the  second  view  erroneous ;  facing 
foreign  Powers  it  is  the  first  view  that  must  be  found 

80. 

"The  Republic  makes  fiscal  treaties  direct  with 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  upon  wliich  the  royal  veto 
is  as  obsolete  as  upon  British  legislation,  and  naturally 
finds  itself  in  harmony  with  Germany's  view ;  but  this 
is  merely  an  academical  question. 

"  Any  nation,  large  or  small,  has  the  undoubted  right 
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to  do  U8  it  pleases  in  fiscal  matters  if  prepared  to  meet 
the  consequences  of  counter-action  by  the  others. 

"The  full  voice  of  the  Republic  upon  a  British 
Preferential  Tariff  in  favour  of  Canada  cannot  be 
heard  until  such  is  enacted,  although  your  correspon- 
dent has  not  failed  to  keep  you  advised  of  the  New- 
York  aSw/i's  ominous  statement  that  if  the  Republic 
was  thus  made  hostile  to  Britain,  the  grain  of  Canada 
would  never  reach  her  ports  for  shipment.  He  also 
apprises  you  of  *  dissatisfaction  in  the  North- West/ 
the  agricultural  region.  Those  are  only  straws.  The 
attitude  of  the  nation  will  naturally  be  a  waiting  one, 
conscious  of  her  power  to  protect  her  interests  and 
compel  the  restoration  of  equal  treatment,  as  she  did 
before.  It  is  the  easiest  matter  possible ;  a  wrord  from 
the  President  cancels  the  privilege  now  generously 
extended  to  Canada  of  reaching  open  American  ports 
through  American  territory  w^ith  all  her  foreign 
business,  exports  and  imports,  free  of  duty,  for  five 
months  in  the  year,  w^hen  her  own  ports  are  ice-bound. 
She  uses  this  privilege  all  the  year.  President 
Roosevelt  is  the  last  man  I  could  think  of  who  would 
hesitate  one  moment  to  say  that  word ;  but  even  he 
and  all  his  Cabinet  would  be  powerless  to  resist  the 
imperious  demand  that  at  least  we  should  not  furnish 
the  weapon  that  enabled  another  Power  to  wound  us. 

"The  following  reaches  me  this  morning  from 
America,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry:  Canada  shipped 
through  American  ports  in  1902,  28,546,000  bushels. 
I  can  find  no  statement  giving  number  of  bushels 
through  Canadian  ports;  but  as  the  total  value  of 
Canadian  food-stuflfs  exported  to  Britain  in  1902  was 
only  £22,471,000,  it  seems  that  a  large  portion  of  her 
entire  shipments  must  reach  Britain  over  American 
territory,  and  through  American  ports. 

'*  The  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  given  Canada 
would  probably  be  sufificient  to  satisfy  Britain  that  the 
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American  people  were  in  earnest.  Negotiations  would 
soon  begin,  and  the  privileges  so  mshly  disturbed  be 
restored  simultaneously.  Peace  would  reign,  but  the 
bitterness  created  would  remain  for  years  to  retard 
return  to  the  present  unusually  cordial  relations  e(^ 
wantonly  injured. 

"  Surely,  sir,  there  must  be  a  wiser  and  better  policy 
for  her  to-day  than  to  attempt  to  revert  to  the 
discarded  policy  of  discrimination  against  the  Republic 
which  feeds  her  and  furnishes  the  cotton  which  keeps 
running  35  million  out  of  her  44  million  spindles. 
The  world  combined  could  do  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  nor  is  there  a  fair  prospect  of  its  being  able  to 
do  either  for  generations.  It  seems  fatuous  folly, 
therefore,  under  present  conditions,  to  strike  at  this 
indis])en8able  friend  by  attempting  to  deprive  her  of 
the  equality  of  treatment  she  has  enjoyed.  How  to 
enlarge  her  privileges  as  compared  with  other  countries 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose.  Let  no  one  fail  to 
recognise  the  immense  difference  between  the  position 
of  the  country  which  has  surplus  food  and  cotton  to 
sell  and  that  which  must  obtain  food  or  starve,  and 
get  cotton,  or  seriously  suffer.  It  would  only  incon- 
venience the  Republic  if  the  sale  of  that  part  of  her 
surplus  food  and  cotton  she  sells  to  Britain  were 
interrupted,  for  a  season. 

"Even  should  Britain  return  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tecting manufactures  and  also  levy  Preferential  duties 
upon  certain  imports,  it  would  be  statesmanship  of 
the  highest  order  to  announce  that  tlie  latter  would 
not  l)e  exacted  by  the  Motherland  upon  the  products 
of  the  Republic — the  other  branch  of  her  own  race, 
once  her  colony,  now  the  Republic,  but  always  her 
child. 

**  Unbusinesslike  as  this  might  appear  to  the  bar- 
gaining politician  incapable  of  estimating  after  effects. 
it   would   prove  one   of   the  few  strokes  of  supreme 
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statesrmnship  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  would 
rivet  th^  two  branches  of  the  English-speaking  race 
together  in  an  unbreakable,  though  unwritten,  virtual 
alliance,  sure  to  prove  effective  in  the  hour  of  need. 
The  response  which  the  young  and  generous  Republic 
would  make  to  this  action  of  the  mother,  should  the 
day  of  dire  disaster  ever  come  upon  her,  which  heaven 
forbid,  would  be  magnificent.  No  danger  of  the  food 
supply  being  obstructed  then  by  any  combination 
under  any  circumstances.  No  danger  of  invasion, 
much  less  of  permanent  occupation  of  '  The  Sceptred 
Isle.'     This  would  be  statesmanship  indeed. 

"  At  the  risk  of  destroying  my  newly-acquired 
reputation  as  '  a  high  authority,'  I  venture  to  make  this 
prediction.  It  will  be  found  impossible  for  Britain  to 
discriminate  in  favour  of  Canadian  products  against 
those  of  the  Republic  without  inaugurating  a  war  of 
tariffs,  in  which  she  will  suffer  defeat,  as  she  did 
before  when  she  tried  to  enforce  this  policy. 

"Permit  me  to  explain  that  my  words  at  Dingwall 
were  in  reply  to  an  eloquent  speech  proposing  my 
health  as  the  youngest  burgess.  None  of  the  reasons 
given  by  the  orator  for  the  honour  conferred  won 
credence  with  me  except  that  which  proclaimed  my 
affection  for  both  my  native  and  adopted  lands,  and 
praised  my  desire  for  their  drawing  together  in  the 
future,  even  to  the  final  healing  of  the  foolish  quarrel 
which  divided  them.  I  knew  that  was  true,  and 
*  upon  this  hint  I  spake,'  but  in  doing  so  I  hope  that, 
as  it  is  a  matter  only  under  inquiry,  it  will  not  be 
thought  that  1  have  infringed  upon  the  rule  I  have 
formed  never  to  touch  upon  party  questions  while 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  my  old  home. 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"Andrew  Carnegie. 

"  Skibo  Castle,  July  20." 
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The  Preferential  Trade  fanatics  most  untruly  assert 
that  Germany  has  threatened  to  deprive  England  of 
the  enormous  and  indispensable  advantage  of  the 
most-favoured-nation  clause,  if  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  British  Colonies  should  discrimirate  against 
her  in  their  tariffs,  whereas  she  merely  said  that  if  in 
the  case  of  our  Crown  Colonies,  which  have  not  fiscal 
independence  like  the  other  Colonies,  we  should  grant 
a  preference  to  the  products  of  the  mother  country, 
and  agiiinst  her,  then,  and  not  till  then,  she  would 
exclude  England  from  the  benefit  of  the  most-favoured- 
nation clause ;  but  this  threat  they  have  since  retracted  ; 
and  this  Germany  could  not  in  fairness  do  since  she 
allows  France,  the  United  States,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
other  countries  whose  Colonies  are  not  fiscally  indepen- 
dent, and  are  in  the  same  position  in  that  respect  as  our 
Crown  Colonies,  to  have  tariffs  in  those  Colonies  giving 
Preferential  treatment  to  their  respective  countries, 
and  that  Germany  does  the  same  with  respect  to  her 
Colonies. 

The  Observer,  which  is  the  leading  Sunday  news- 
paper, has  an  excellent  article  in  its  number  of  July 
26th,  on  this  subject,  a  portion  of  which  1  now  append. 

"The  pretended  new  outrage  by  Germany  on 
Canada,  is  going  to  be  made  a  cheval  de  bataille  and  the 
ground  of  an  appeal  to  the  pugnacious  instinct  of 
Englishmen  *not  to  stand  it.'  Ihe  truth  is,  as  was 
made  very  clear  in  the  House,  that  the  alleged  new 
outrage  is  not  new,  and  that  it  is  not  an  outrage.  In 
the  absence  of  special  treaty,  Germany,  like  other 
protectionist  countries,  gives,  and  has  always  given, 
favoured  nation  treatment  to  those  countries,  and 
those  only,  who  in  return,  do  not  discriminate  against 
her.  Canada,  which  as  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out, 
is  for  fiscal  purposes  a  separate  country,  after  her 
quarrel  with  the  United  States,  elected  to  give  a  tiny 
preference    to     England,    and,    to    that    extent,    to 
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discriminate  against  Germany.  The  natural  result 
followed,  and  Canada  became  subject  and  remains 
subject  to  the  general  German  tariff.  In  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  undertaken  on  Canada's  behalf  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  German  Government  pointed  out,  as 
it  had  years  before  pointed  out  to  Lord  Salisbury,  that 
there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  Reichstag  to 
agree  to  give  England  the  favoured  nation  treatment 
if  Crown  Colonies  which  are  not  separate  fiscal  entities 
like  Canada,  followed  her  lead,  and  discriminated  in 
favour  of  England  against  Germany.  The  German 
authorities  have  since,  in  effect,  explained  that  this 
was  not  intended  as  a  threat,  but  only  a  confidential 
statement  of*  their  position.  There  is,  in  truth,  no 
reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  so  long  as  neither 
England  nor  those  Colonies  whose  fiscal  interest  she 
directs,  discriminate  against  Germany,  Germany  will 
continue  to  accord  her  and  them  the  most-favoured 
treatment.  This  is  the  whole  story  of  the  outrage 
falsely  so  called,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  will  tax  all 
Mr.  Balfour's  ingenuity,  and  all  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
fiery  rhetoric  to  galvanise  so  transparent  a  sham  into 
the  semblance  of  a  reality." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  asserts  than  unless  the  scheme  of 
Preferential  Trade  which  he  has  most  unexpectedly 
sprung  on  the  country  is  adopted,  our  commerce, 
which  he  says  is  now  declining,  will  be  lost,  and  the 
Empire  will  be  broken  up,  whereas  it  is  precisely  his 
project  which  will  have  those  disastrous  effects.  Our 
American  Colonies  justly  revolted  and  became  the 
United  States  of  America  because  we  imposed  a  tax 
on  their  tea,  but  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals, 
all  food  products  imported  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies. 
We,  as  it  were,  endeavoured  to  chastise  them  with 
whips  and  we  are  asked  to  offer  to  chastise  ourselves 
with  scorpions,   when  they  say  they  are  willing   to 
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establish  a  Preferential  Tariff  in  our  favour  without 
any  return,  and  when  they  are  already  far  more  than 
compensated  by  our  giving  them  Free  Trade  with  us 
and  by  the  protection  we  give  them  by  our  Army  and 
Navy.  In  short  we  propose  to  make  ourselves  practi- 
cally tributaries  to  our  own  Colonies. 

Those  who  advocate  Preferential  Trade  with  the 
Colonies,  and  prophesy  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain  if 
their  wild-cat  scheme  be  not  established,  point  to  the 
fall  in  consols  to  under  90,  as  a  proof  of  the  decline  of 
our  country,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  view  that  the 
rate  of  interest  is  now  reduced  to  2^  per  cent,  and 
that  90  for  2^  per  cent,  is  equal  to  108  at  3  per  cent., 
and  in  1820,  under  the  Corn  Laws,  £48  was  the 
price  of  the  3  per  cents,  at  one  time  during  the  Great 
War,  whilst  in  1865  and  1866  they  were  as  low  as  S^^, 

I  conclude  by  quoting  from  one  of  Bulwer-Lytton's 
plays,  the  following  amusing  satire  against  those  who 
are  always  prophesying  the  ruin  of  England  : 

**  Ay,  read  the  newspapers,  they'll  tell  you  what 
this  world  is  made  of.  Daily  calendars  of  roguery 
and  woe  !  Advertisements  from  quacks,  money  lenders, 
cheap  warehouses,  and  spotted  boys  with  two  heads. 
Turn  to  the  other  column,  police  reports,  bankruptcies, 
swindling,  forgery.  Turn  to  the  leading  article !  and 
your  hair  will  stand  on  end  at  the  horrible  wickedness 
or  melancholy  idiotism  of  that  half  of  the  population 
who  think  differently  from  yourself.  In  my  day  I  have 
seen  already  18  crises,  six  annihilations  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  four  overthrows  of  the  Church,  and 
three  last,  final,  awful,  and  irremediable  destructions 
of  the  entire  Constitution." 
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APPENDIX  I. 

**  14,  King  Street, 

"  St.  James's,  S.W. 
''June  Uth,  1903. 

"Dear  Lord  Rosebery, 

"Although  my  acquaintance  with  you  is  but 
slight  and  you  are  no  doubt  encumbered  with  letters, 
the  majority  of  which  are  unwelcome  and  bore  you 
intensely,  yet  on  the  engrossing  subject  of  Chamber- 
lain's astounding  and  reckless  course  respecting 
"  Preferential  Traffic  with  the  Colonies,"  I  venture  to 
trouble  you  with  some  observations  in  consequence  of 
ray  having  read  with  the  greatest  interest  your 
admirable  speech  on  this  vital  question.  I  am  an 
ardent  Liberal  Unionist  but  a  strong  Free  Trader, 
although  I  am,  like  yourself,  the  proprietor  of  extensive 
estates  in  Scotland  and  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
enormous  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  consequently  in  rent  by  the  inevitable  operation 
of  Free  Trade,  having  lost  considerably  more  than 
one  third  of  my  agricultural  income. 

**  Chamberlain  says  that  Preferential  Trade  with 
the  Colonies  is  now  necessary  to  prevent  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Empire,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  our 
foreign  commerce  being  greatly  reduced  by  still  more 
protectionist  and  almost  prohibitory  tariffs  being  estab- 
lished in  foreign  countries,  and  out  of  gratitude  to  our 
Colonies  for  having  materially  assisted  us  in  the 
South  African  War,  and  to  Canada  especially  for  the 
Preferential  Tariff  she  has  already  granted  to  us. 

"  Now,  as  regards  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire, 
we  have  not  seen  any  signs  of  it  in  the  period  of 
nearly  60  years  since  Free  Trade  has  been  established 
in  England,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  attachment  of 
the  Colonies   to  England    and   of    England    to    the 
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Colonies  has  reached  almost  the  culminating  point,  and 
as  the  suggestion  of  Preferential  Trade  was  only  made 
by  the  Conference  of  Premiers  in  London,  some  or  all 
of  whom  might  be  displaced  by  the  Oppositions  in  their 
Colonies  or  by  death,  or  other  causes,  there  is  no 
eridence  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  any  or 
all  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  Colonies 
is  in  favour  of  Preferential  Trade,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  their  governments  could  be  carried  on  if  the 
duties  on  English  imports  were  largely  reduced  and  if 
the  only  change  were  an  increase  on  imports  from 
foreign  countries  in  the  Colonial  tariffs,  the  only 
improvement  in  English  exports  to  them  from  this 
arrangement  would  be  some  possible  diminution  in 
the  imports  from  these  foreign  countries  which  might 
be  met  by  bounties  or  by  imposing  corresponding 
duties  on  the  produce  of  the  Colonies.  As  you  have 
judiciously  pointed  out,  the  element  of  distance  of  our 
Colonies  from  England  is  a  most  important  factor,  for 
if  we  imposed  a  duty  on  foreign  corn  of  say  28.  a 
quarter,  this  would  almost  exclusively  benefit  Canada 
on  account  of  the  large  additional  freight  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  India. 

"  Again,  the  virgin  Canadian  soils  are  necessarily 
far  more  prolific  of  corn  than  the  worn  out  soils  of 
India,  and  the  climate  is  more  suitable.  Some  of  the 
Colonies  too,  such  as  the  Cape,  send  us  no  food.  The 
services  rendered  to  us  by  our  Colonies  in  the  South 
African  War  would  not,  I  think,  on  calculation  be 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  total  cost  in  lives  and 
treasure. 

"  Roundly  speaking  the  Colonies  have  a  population 
of  ten  millions  of  whites,  whilst  that  of  England  is  40 
millions,  so  that  in  proportion  they  ought  to  pay  20  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  naval  and  military  forces 
of  the  Empire.  Now  the  cost  of  the  army  according 
to  Whitaker's  Almanack  (to  which  I  refer),  was  in  1903 
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(net  estimate)     ...  ...         £69,310,000 

The  estimate  for  the  Navy 

for  1902-3  was  ...         £34,255,500 

£103,565,500 
and  a  fifth  of  this  would  be  upwards  of  £20,000,000  a 
year  to  be  paid  by  the  Colonies  for  Imperial  Defence 
whilst  all  that  any  of  them  contribute  is  but  an  insig- 
nificant fraction  of  that  sum,  and  Canada  contributes 
absolutely  nothing. 

"  As  to  Canada,  our  imports 

from  it  were  in  1901         ...         £19,854,585 
Our  Exports  to  Canada  only  9,250,526 

so  that  there  is  a  balance  of  trade)  £-|q  qqq  acq 
against  us  of  no  less  than     ...|        '       '' 
whilst  Canada's  share  of  the    cost  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  would  be  nearly  £10,000,000  a  year. 

"  The  increase  of  our  imports  from  the  preference 
which  Canada  has  given  us  in  her  tariff  in  the  year 
1901  as  compared  with  1900  was  only  the  insignificant 
sum  of  £191,737,  and  this  is  with  a  preference  of  25 
and  now  33  per  cent.,  and  probably  Canada  would  de- 
mand (if  preferential  trade  were  established)  a  25  per 
cent,  preference  on  her  exports  of  food,  and  this  would 
amount  to  6s.  3d.  per  quarter  on  the  average  price  of 
about  26s.  per  quarter,  raising  probably  the  price  of 
the  poor  man's  loaf  from  say  6d.  to  8d.,  taking  into 
account  the  profits  of  the  baker,  &c. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  Colonies  would  perhaps 
prefer  declaring  themselves  independent  to  paying 
anything  approaching  to  their  fair  share  of  Imperial 
Defence,  but  if  they  became  independent  nationalities 
they  could  not  defend  themselves  at  that  cost,  and  10 
millions  a  year  would  not  enable  Canada  to  prevent  its 
absorption  by  the  United  States,  nor  Australia  from 
being  forcibly   placed    under    the    "  Protection "   of 
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Germany  or  France,  just  as  the  latter  Power  picked 
quarrels  successively  with  Tunis,  Madagascar,  Siani 
and  other  countries,  and  annexed  them  all,  as  it  will 
probably  endeavour  to  annex  Morocco. 

"Mr.  Seddon  threatened  us  with  commercial 
treaties  between  New  Zealand  and  Foreign  Nations 
if  we  do  not  establish  Preferential  Trade  with  the 
Colonies,  but  if  he  attempted  to  establish  Preferential 
Tariffs  against  English  manufactures  he  would  be 
driven  from  office  with  ignominy,  and  the  Colonies 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  being  cast  off  by  England  or 
having  their  imports  to  England  taxed. 

"  I  myself  think  that  it  is  a  very  great  misfortune 
for  us  that  we  possess  Canada  as  the  connection  has 
often  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  even  at  this  moment  we  have  frontier 
disputes  wliich  seem  inextricable  except  by  war,  and  a 
war  with  the  United  States  would  be  ruin  to  England 
as  they  would  certainly  starve  us  out  by  forbidding  all 
exports  of  American  corn,  and  making  corn  contraband 
of  war,  besides  making  the  United  States  permanent 
enemies  of  England  for  generations,  when  they  would 
enormously  outnumber  us  in  wealth  and  population, 
even  more  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

"  With  regard  to  the  suggested  preferential  duties 
on  food  and  drink  from  foreign  countries,  I  find  that 
in  1901  our  imports  on  food  were — 

Animals  (exclusive  of  horses)         £9,420,803 
Bacon  and  Hams    ...         ...  {;18, 118,564 

Beef  (flesh) 8,906,839 

Butter         19,297,396 

Cheese         6,520,351 

Cocoa  2,418,592 

Coffee  3,324,254 

Corn  60,088,574 

Cun-ants      1,037,986 

Eggs  5,495,767 
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Farinaceous  substances 

Fish  

Fruit  

Lard 

Margarine  ... 
Meat  (preserved)    ... 
Milk  (condensed)    ... 
Mutton  (fresh) 

Port 

Potatoes      , 

Rice,  &c.     ... 
Spirits  (Brandy)     ..i 

Tea 

Wine  


1,555,15H 
3,637,284 
3,302,510 
4,037,689 
2,556,679 
2,282,306 
587,930 
6,598,080 
2,039,801 
1,851,587 
2,477,465 
1,388,634 
9,440,374 
4,931,335 

£181,321,957 


"  I  have  not  the  necessary  statistics  by  me  here  ta 
enable  me  to  take  an  exact  reduction  for  that  portion 
of  these  imports  w^hich  comes  from  each  of  our  Colonies, 
but  these  can  be  readily  ascertained  from  the  Blue 
Books  delivered  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
I  am  no  longer  a  member.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  a  10  per  cent,  preferential  difference  in  favour 
of  our  Colonies  on  food  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
working  classes  on  the  remote  chance  of  a  corresponding 
rise  in  wages,  which  they  might  think  they  could  obtain 
at  any  rate  by  trade  unionism  and  strikes,  and  that  a& 
our  total  imports  in  1901  were—  £521,990,198 
and  our  exports  £347,864,268 

or  a  total  trade  of        £869,854,466 

it  would  not  be  worth  our  while  to  risk  the  certain 
injury  to  our  trade  by  a  Preferential  Tariff  yielding 
perhaps  £9,000,000  (for  I  see  that  in  the  case  of  our 
imports  only  £105,573,000  out  of  the  £521,990,198 
are  Colonial  Imports).  Our  manufacturers  find  it 
difficult   enough   to   compete   with   the  foreigner   at 
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present  in  consequence  of  our  higher  rates  of  wages — 
shorter  hours  and  benevolent  legislation  for  the  working 
classes,  as  well  as  the  more  thrifty  and  economical 
habits  of  foreign  working  men — but  with  higher  wages 
they  would  be  hopelessly  beaten,  in  fact  we  may  be 
ousted  from  most  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  lose  much 
of  our  home  trade  by  American,  German  and  Belgian 
competition  by  natural  causes,  why  then  import  risky 
artificial  causes  of  dearness  in  production.  Manufac- 
tures of  various  kinds  may  be  introduced  into  India 
and  China,  where  wages  are  almost  nominal,  and  as  one 
cannot  foresee  the  future,  why  should  we  distress  our- 
selves about  probably  imaginary  commercial  evils  in 
the  future,  for  as  an  American  President  once  said, 
^how  much  misery  has  been  caused  in  the  world  by 
misfortunes  which  never  happened  !  ' 

*'  With  many  apologies  for  trespassing  so  long  on  the 
natm-al  and  former  official  leader  of  the  Imperial 
Liberal  Party  who  has  shown  so  much  disinterested- 
ness in  his  political  conduct  and  such  patriotism  and 
wisdom,  *'  I  am, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"J.G.T.  Sinclair." 

P.S.  Alulhall,  in  his  unrivalled  Dictionary  of 
Statistics,  of  which  the  newest  edititon  was  issued  in 
1899,  tells  us  that  the  wages  of  working  men  in  the 
principal  trades  which  he  enumerates  in  detail,  have 
risen  since  1860  up  to  1891  by  the  following  amounts, 
taking  100  as  the  wage  for  1860, 

Agricultural  labourers         118 
Cotton  Mill  operatives        176 
with  various  gradations  in  the  trades  between  these 
flums. 

Now  the  average  number  to  a  family  is  the  same  in 
the  case  of  a  cotton  operative  and  of  an  agricultural 
labourer,  and  the  necessary  food  in  each  household  is  on 
an  average  the  same. 
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On  the  other  hand  in  1880,  which  is  the  latest 
return  given  by  Mulhall,  the  wages  of  farm  labourers 
were  in  England  17s.  6d.  per  week,  whilst' those  of  a 
mason  were  35s.  a  week,  or  exactly  double,  (and  the 
proportion  is  still  greater  now  in  comparison),  so  that 
if  a  uniform  rise  of  10  per  cent,  were  granted  to  all 
working  men  in  respect  of  a  preferential  duty  of  10 

Eer  cent,  on  their  food,  it  would  benefit  the  other 
ranches  of  the  working  classes  far  more  than  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  would  render  improved 
housing  for  the  majority — which  is  now  difficult — 
impossible. 

Mulhall  tells  us  that  on  the  following  wages,  the 
cost  of  food  was  in  1880  : — 

Wages.        Cost  of  Food.        Surplus. 

England  31s.  14s.  19s. 

France  21s.  12s.  9s. 

Germany  IGs.  10s.  6s. 

United  States  48s.  16s.  32s. 

Australia  40s.  lis.  29s.* 

Supposing  that  the  agricultural  labourer's  food  cost 
only  half  his  wages,  a  rise  of  10  per  cent,  in  respect 
of  the  proposed  10  per  cent,  preferential  duty  on  this 
half  of  his  wages  would  be  lO^d.  per  week,  whilst  a 
rise  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  cotton  operative's  wages, 
supposing  he  consumed  half  his  wages  in  food,  would 
be  Is.  9d.  per  week.  Again,  an  unmarried  working 
man  would  consume  only  a  fraction  of  the  food  which 
the  normal  married  man  with  three  children  and  a  wife 
would  require,  and  still  less  than  one  with  a  larger  family, 
say  9  or  12  children,  and  to  adjust  wages  to  the  10  per 
cent,  increase  on  food,  only  they  would  have  to  be  varied 
according  to  trades  and  the  number  in  each  family, 
which  is  impossible,  everyone  would  be  dissatisfied  and 

*This  advantage  to  the  United  States'  working  man  has  been 
much  reduced  since  the  beef  trust,  and  the  rise  in  the  four  pound 
loaf  to  10 Jd.,  and  coal  strikes  and  rise  in  rents. 
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the  working  man  would  know  and  could  prove  that  he 
was  far  better  off  under  Free  Trade  than  any  European 
working  nian  under  Protection,  and  that  the  greater 
the  Protection  in  Europe  the  worse  off  the  working 
man  was.  The  true  way  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  working  man  is  by  giving  him  an  interest  in 
the  profits  of  his  work  in  addition  to  his  wages,  as  is 
done  by  Mr.  Livesey  in  one  of  the  London  gas  works, 
and  is  done  also  in  the  United  States,  and  then  the 
produce  of  each  working  day  would  be  largely 
increased,  which  would  enable  us  to  reduce  the  price 
of  our  manufactures  and  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

Mulhall  tells  us  that  the  number  of  milHons  of  foot 
tons  per  inhabitant  produced  daily  was  in  1896 : — 
United  Kingdom  ...       1620 

France         950 

Germany     920 

United  States         ...       1880 
Canada        1990 

Why  should  we  remain  behind  America  or  Canada 
in  the  product  of  our  labour.  It  has  been  clearly 
shown  too,  that  a  large  portion  of  our  machinery  in 
factories  is  out  of  date,  and  should  be  superseded  by 
the  best  and  latest. 

In  1886  the  production  of  coal  per  miner  was  111 
in  Great  Britain,  and  139  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  value  of  British  coal  was  £53,700,000.-  If  our 
miners  had  produced  as  much  per  man  as  American 
miners,  the  coal  produced  would  have  been  worth 
£67,250,000,  so  that  by  our  inferiority  in  production 
in  that  one  article  we  lose  £13,550,000  a  year.  If  the 
same  inferiority  in  production  exists  in  all  our 
manufactures,  as  is  probable,  then  our  total  exports 
which  are  now  valued  at  £347,864,268  would  be 
worth,  if  we  attained  the  American  standard  of 
production,  £435,613,813,  a  yearly  loss  to  us  by  our 
comparative     inefficiency     of     £87,749,545.     If     we 
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agreed  to  a  Preferential  Trade  with  the  Colonies 
(which  Australia  does  not  appear  to  expect  or  wish 
and  which  Canada  did  not  ask  as  she  might)  before 
conceding  the  Preferential  Tarift'  (not  asked  by  us), 
on  condition  that  each  Colony  paid  in  proportion  to 
population  towards  Imperial  Defence  by  our  Army 
and  Navy,  which  justice  would  imperatively  require, 
they  would  justly  demand  a  corresponding  influence  in 
fixing  the  Army  and  Navy  estimates,  and  we  should 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  agree  to  an 
adequate  outlay  on  these  services  on  which  our  very 
existence  depends,  in  fact  it  would  be  an  impossible 
task.     ' 

For  my  part,  I  think  that  even  if  the  Colonies 
would  give  their  fair  share  of  20  millions  towards 
Imperial  Defence  on  condition  of  Preferential  Trade, 
it  would  be  a  disastrous  bargain  for  us.  I  would  rather 
continue  to  protect  them  gratuitously.  We  always 
run  the  risk  of  foreign  nations  reaching  the  American 
standard  of  production  per  man. 

"  14,  King  Street, 
"  St.  James's,  S. W. 
''June  Uth,  1903. 
"  Dear  Lord  Rosebery, 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  considered  my 
letter  '  interesting,'  but  perhaps  this  was  merely  a 
compliment  extorted  by  your  courtesy  and  scarcely 
merited. 

"  Having  read  this  morning  the  principal  speeches 
in  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  yesterday  on 
Lord  Goschen's  Motion,  I  will  now  further  add  some 
additional  remarks  on  the  Preferential  Trade  Question 
and  relative  topics.  Chamberlain  has  accepted  the 
absurdly  inadequate  sums  of  £30,000,000  from  the 
Transvaal,  £(),000,000  from  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and   nothing  at  all  from  the  Cape  Colony  or  from 
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Natal,  as  their  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the 
South  African  War,  our  outlay  having  been  about 
£250,000,000 ;  whereas  it  seems  to  me  that  the  South 
African  Colonies  should  collectively  have  paid  half 
this  amount  or  £125,000,000,  and  this  sum,  with  an 
Imperial  Guarantee,  could  have  been  raised  at  less 
than  3  per  cent,  interest  (say  at  £3,750,000  per  annum) 
and  they  could  easily  have  obtained  this  amount, 
chiefly  by  a  graduated  income  tax  and  an  export  duty 
on  gold  and  diamonds.  The  Revenue  of  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal,  in  1901,  and  that  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony  before  the  war,  amounted  together 
to  £16,205,216,  so  that  an  addition  of  less  than  22^ 
per  cent,  to  the  revenue  would  have  sufficed  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  the  first  one,  two,  or  three  years 
England  might  have  paid  a  part  of  this  interest.  As 
we  pay  the  whole  interest  on  the  debt  created  by  the 
South  African  War,  we  practically  (after  deducting 
the  interest  on  the  £30,000,000)  pay  a  subsidy  for 
ever  to  our  South  African  Colonists  of  upwards  of 
3  millions  a  year,  besides  the  £20,000,000  a  year  which 
the  whole  of  the  Colonies  should  contribute  to  Imperial 
Defence,  as  I  showed  in  my  former  letter. 

**  If  we  had  not  undertaken  the  South  African  War 
at  that  date,  nor  increased  our  forces  to  the  point  which 
induced  the  Boers  to  declare  war  prematurely,  then 
the  Boers  would  a  little  later  have  suddenly  attacked 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  and  have  overrun  and  annexed 
all  South  Africa,  which  would  certainly  have  been  a 
worse  evil  than  for  them  to  pay  £125,000,000  for 
remaining  free  British  subjects  instead  of  being  the 
serfs  of  the  Boers,  and  you  will  remember  tliat  the 
Boers  did  decree  the  annexation  of  part  of  our  territory. 

"  In  considering  the  question  of  Preferential  Trade 
with  the  Colonies  it  should  be  remembered  that  some 
of  them  send  us  no  food  stuffs,  or  so  small  a  quantity 
of  them  as  hardly  to  deserve  mention,  and  to  these 
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Colonies  the  prefeirential  terms  granted  to  us  would  be 
almost  a  total  loss  of  revenue,  which  their  finances 
•could  not  bear. 

"  If  a  table  were  constructed  showing  the  probable 
results  to  England  and  to  each  Colony  by  a  Preferential 
Tariff  of  10  or  of  20  per  cent,  in  favour  of  English 
manufactures  and  of  the  same  per  centage  in  favour 
of  the  Colonies  on  food  stuffs,  taking  into  account 
difi'erence  of  freight,  &c.,  it  would  be  seen  how  unjust 
such  a  system  would  be,  whilst  it  would  also  be  ruinous 
to  us,  and  much  better  for  us  to  pay  each  Colony  an 
annual  subsidy  to  the  amount  of  the  proved  benefit  to 
them. 

"The  Cape  Colony  exports  of  animal  and  farin- 
aceous foods  amounted  last  year  to  £3,337,086,  and 
10  per  cent,  preference  on  this  would  be  only  £333,708, 
besides  which  a  large  portion  of  these  food  exports  go 
to  other  Colonies  and  to  foreign  nations  and  do  not 
come  to  England  at  all. 

"The  exports  of  food  stuffs  from  Canada  are 
enormously  greater  than  those  from  South  Africa, 
whilst  Rhodesia  does  not  send  us  any  food  stuffs  at  all, 
and  what  would  she  gain  then  from  us  by  a  preferential 
rate  for  them  1 

*'  The  Cape  Premier  states,  as  appears  by  The  Times 
of  to-day,  that  the  net  loss  to  the  Colonies  by  the 
reductions  on  the  tariff  which  he  proposed  would  be 
£370,000  a  year,  which  would  only  be  the  interest  of  a 
capital  of  £4,933,333  (at  3  per  cent.),  and  if  they  give 
us  this  trifling  advantage  without  our  granting  pre- 
ferential duties  in  return,  what  is  this  to  the  benefit 
they  have  derived  from  the  £250,000,000  which  we 
have  spent  on  the  South  African  War  and  the 
£20,000,000  a  year  of  which  they  refuse  to  pay  their 
just  share  for  Imperial  Defence?  Probably  several 
nations  would  agree  to  accept  gratuitous  British 
protection  if  they  thereby  had  nothing  to  pay  for  an 
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army  or  navy.  The  increase  of  wages  which  might 
possibly  take  place  under  Preferential  Trade  would 
only  occur  in  such  manufactories  as  exported  their 
produce,  and  could  not  occur  from  Preferential  Trade 
alone  in  the  case  of  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  &c.,  &c.,  though  the  increased  price 
of  food  would  impoverish  them.  Again,  dockyard 
hands,  railway  men,  clerks,  shopkeepers,  professional 
men,  widows  and  orphans,  and  outdoor  paupers  would 
be  starved,  and  if  there  were  short  crops  in  the  United 
States  and  our  other  sources  of  food  supply,  the 
consequences  would  be  ruin,  revolution  and  anarchy. 

"  Yours  truly, 

'M.  G.  T.  Sinclair." 

P.S. — Our  taxation  has  had  to  be  increased  far 
more  in  consequence  of  the  South  African  War  (per 
cent.)  than  the  22  J  per  cent,  which  by  my  scheme  the 
South  African  Colonies  would  have  had  to  pay. 

P.S.S. — Chamberlain  does  not  seem  to  see  that  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  food  by  his  Preferential  Trade 
Scheme  would  increase  the  cost  of  all  articles,  so  that 
if  additional  wages  were  given  precisely  equal  to  the 
increased  price  of  food,  and  if,  as  he  supposes,  the  wages 
of  all  working  men  were  augmented  to  the  same 
extent,  where  would  be  the  fund  from  which  they 
would  be  able  to  pay  the  increased  rent  for  housea 
caused  by  the  rise  m  the  wages  of  masons,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  &c.,  and  of  bricks,  iron,  wood,  &c.,  for  the 
increased  cost  of  his  clothing  by  the  greater  wages  of 
tailors  and  of  cloth  and  cotton  operatives,  &c.,  &c.  *? 

The  employers  of  labour  being  impoverished  by  the 
increased  cost  of  food  and  by  having  to  pay  additional 
wages,  would  diminish  the  number  of  men,  women, 
and  children  employed  by  them,  hundreds  of  thousands 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work  and  the  price  of  our 
manufactured  goods  would  have  to  be  augmented, 
which  would  enable  foreigners  to  undersell  us  and  so 
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ruin  our  trade.  Even  the  small  export  duty  on  coal 
has  deprived  us  of  some  markets  and  many  contracts. 

The  real  danger  to  British  Commerce  lies  in  the 
system  of  Tnists  and  Syndicates  as  Dr.  RaiFalovich 
shows.  In  Germany  "  The  Syndicate  of  Rail  Manu- 
facturers sells  rails  in  Germany  at  115  marks  per  ton 
and  at  So  marks  abroad."  Now,  to  equalise  this 
advantage,  we  should  need  to  place  a  duty  of  30  marks 
or  shillings  per  ton  on  rails,  which  would  be  nearly  a 
third  on  the  German  price  abroad,  and  even  if  we  did 
this  they  might  reduce  the  price  abroad  by  another 
10  or  20  per  cent,  by  augmenting  it  at  home  and 
increasing  the  tariff  in  foreign  iron.  Supposing  this 
policy  involved  considerable  loss  and  much  discontent, 
the  Germans  might  endure  it  for  a  year  or  two  to 
cripple  and  destroy  some  of  our  iron  manufactures  and 
to  get  a  permanent  footing  in  some  markets  in  which 
they  are  now  unsuccessful,  just  as  the  American  Beef 
Trust  has  crushed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  butchers  in 
the  United  States  and  now  rules  the  market  with  a  rod 
of  iron  and  has  enormously  raised  prices,  and  so  amply 
recouped  themselves  for  the  losses  sustained  in  estab- 
lishing their  monopoly. 

No  legislation  and  no  tariff  has  yet  been  devised 
to  cope  with  these  Trusts,  which  are  far  worse  than  the 
sugar  bounties,  which  we  are  making  herculean,  but 
I  think  idiotic,  efforts  to  extinguish.  We  had  better 
pay  the  West  Indian  Colonies  all  that  they  would 
gain  by  the  treaties  against  sugar  bounties  than  have 
dear  sugar.  As  foreign  countries  were  willing  to  tax 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  millions  a  year  to  enable 
their  sugar  to  be  sold  in  England,  if  they  are  relieved 
of  the  cost  of  sugar  bounties  they  may  be  willing  to 
bear  the  same  amount  of  taxation  for  bounties  on  iron 
and  other  goods  which  they  could  not  have  afforded 
to  have  done  if  we  had  not  relieved  them  of  sugar 
bounties,  which  benefitted   us  enormously.      Balfour 
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complains  of  our  want  of  means  of  retaliation  and  he 
strengthens  our  rivals  by  the  treaty  about  sugar 
bounties !  Why  should  our  Government  not  give  the 
same  assistance  abroad  to  our  merchants  and  financiers 
as  that  w^hich  the  Germans  give  to  their  merchants 
and  financiers  ?  Why  again  will  our  manufacturers 
persist  in  making  articles  which  no  longer  suit  our 
foreign  customers  and  send  travellers  for  orders  who 
do  not  speak  the  languages  of  the  countries  to  Which 
they  are  sent — fluently — or  sometimes  not  at  all? 

"  14,  King  Street, 

"  St.  James's,  S.W. 

''June  17  th,  1903. 

•*  Dear  Lord  Rosebery, 

"An  idea  has  to-day  occurred  to  me  with 
reference  to  Chamberlain's  Utopian  scheme  of  Pre- 
ferential Trade  with  the  Colonies,  which  induces  me 
to  bore  you  with  one  more  short  letter. 

**  The  keystone  of  our  export  trade,  without  which 
it  would  collapse,  is  that  all  nations  accord  to  us,  a& 
they  are  bound  to  do  by  the  most  microscopic  justice, 
*  the  most-favoured-nation  clause,'  and  they  are  thus 
precluded  from  raising  their  tariff's  to  the  point  of 
prohibition,  so  that  although  under  Free  Trade  we 
cannot  give  them  any  concessions,  except  in  the  case 
of  wine,  spirits,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  other  nations 
practically  fight  our  battle  for  us  in  the  case  of  other 
commodities,  such  as  iron,  textile  fabrics,  etc.  As 
regards  Germany,  for  instance,  she  dare  not  place 
prohibitory  duties  on  American  iron,  for  fear  of  ample 
retaliation  from  the  United  States,  and  English  iron, 
therefore,  under  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  in 
our  treaty  with  Germany,  benefits  as  much  as  the 
United  States,  by  the  power  of  retaliation  which 
America  retains. 

**0n  the  other  hand,  Germany  might  in  the  next 
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Treaty  refuse  to  give  us  the  raost-favoured-natiou 
clause,  and  if  all  other  nations  followed  suit  our 
foreign  exports  would  be  nearly  annihilated,  and  we 
should  be  ruined. 

"It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  Parliament  should 
give  perpetual  power  to  the  King  in  Council  to  impose 
by  Koyal  Proclamation  (if  Parliament  is  not  then 
sitting)  duties  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  any  State 
equivalent  to  the  injury  done  to  us  by  such  State  in 
refusing  to  us  the  most-favoured-nation  clause,  until 
that  clause  is  restored  to  us,  whilst,  if  Parliament  is 
sitting,  this  should  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

"  The  knowledge  by  foreign  powers  that  we  are 
determined  to  retaliate  to  the  full  extent  of  the  injury 
done  to  us  by  refusing  to  us  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause  in  new  treaties,  would  effectually  prevent 
them  from  even  attempting  to  withhold  it,  just  as 
Chamberlain's  speech  instantly  stopped  all  threats  of 
further  German  retaliation  against  Canada,  which  has 
established  a  preferential  trade  with  no  other  country 
in  the  world.  If  Canada  has  in  its  tariff  enacted 
duties  against  Germany  in  particular,  which  are  not 
charged  to  other  foreign  countries,  then  I  think 
Germany  is  entitled  to  retaliate  against  her.  Sup- 
posing that  we  established  Preferential  Free  Trade 
with  our  Colonies,  we  are  debarred  by  the  Sugar 
Treaty  from  having  Preferential  Trade  with  the  West 
Indies  in  such  a  necessary'  article  as  sugar,  which  is 
proved  to  be  indispensable,  since  it  is  given  in  work- 
houses and  prisons.  So  that  we  cannot,  as  Chamberlain 
proposes,  tax  all  food  stuffs  till  we  get  rid  of  the  Sugar 
Treaty. 

"  With  many  apologies  for  troubling  you  with  these 
three  very  dull  letters, 

**  I  am, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  J.  G.  T.  Sinclair.'* 
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"P.S. — If  Chamberlain's  scheme  is  carried  out, 
which  seems  impossible,  unless  all  England  goes  mad, 
this  epitaph  might  be  quoted  as  to  it : — 

"  *  1  was  well ;  I  would  be  better,  and  here  I  lie.' 
"  It  would  be  giving  a  good  sovereign  to  our  Colonies, 
and  getting  a  bad  shilling  in  return." 

"14,  King  Street, 
"  St.  James's,  S.W. 

''June^tna,  1903. 

"•  Dear  Lord  Rosebery, 

"  As  vou  consider  my  views  on  the  subject  of 
Chamberlain  s  dangerous  scheme  of  Preferential  Trade 
are  *  sound,'  I  am  tempted  to  trouble  you  with  yet 
another  letter  on  this  vital  question,  at  the  risk  of 
boring  you  with  facts,  statistics,  and  arguments  with 
which  you  are  probably  jdready  familiar. 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  as  clear  as  day- 
light that  wages  do  not  necessarily  increase  to  the 
extent  of  the  additional  price  of  corn  and  meat,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  articles. 

"Mulhall,  in  his  'Dictionary  of  Statistics  for 
1899,'  tells  us  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  1843, 
three  years  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  was 
£12  lOs.  per  ton,  whilst  in  1855  it  rose  to  £18  148. 
per  ton,  or  abqut  50  per  cent.  In  1856  it  was  £17  6s., 
but  there  certainly  was  not  a  50  per  cent,  rise  in  wages 
in  the  13  years,  for  he  says  that  a  labourer's  wages, 
which  were  £20  in  1850,  had  only  increased  to  £30  in 
1880,  30  years  afterwards,  or  about  a  generation  later, 
and  in  purchasing  value  in  the  same  interval  also  rose 
from  £20  to  £30,  and  I  regret  to  find  no  other  table 
more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  preceding  figures. 
A  great  portion  of  the  increase  of  wages  is  not  owing 
to  the  higher  price  of  food,  but  to  emigration  and  to 
migration  to  towns,  and  certainly  thev  did  not  increase 
much  in  one,  two,  or  three  years,  auring  which  the 
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working  classes,  and  especially  agricultural  labourers, 
must  have  suifered  severely  from  the  high  price  of 
bread,  with  little  or  no  increase  in  wages,  and  they 
will  hardly  stand  great  privations  on  the  doubtful  hope 
that  in  five,  seven,  or  ten  or  more  years,  they  may, 
perhaps,  receive  an  adequate  rise  in  wages. 

"Meat,  which  was  at  £48  8s.  per  ton  in  1843,  rose 
to  £76  58.  in  1875,  yet  wages,  which  depend  only  on 
supply  and  demand,  advanced. 

"  As  to  the  great  advantage  which  we  are  supposed 
to  derive  from  the  33J  per  cent,  preference,  sponta- 
neously granted  by  Canada,  what  is  that  to  the 
enormous  saving  she  makes  by  contributing  nothing  to 
Imperial  defence,  whilst  if  she  were  independent  she 
would  require  a  large  army  and  navy.  The  preference 
given  to  us  by  Canada  is  of  very  little  value,  and 
seems  given  on  the  principle  of  setting  a  Canadian 
sprat  to  catch  a  British  salmon,  besides  which  a  50  per 
cent,  greater  preference  is  given  by  Canada  to  the 
United  States. 

"  According  to  Whitaker's  Almanac  the  Domestic 
Exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount 
to  £16,259,743 ;  and,  supposing  the  average  duty  on 
the  exports  from  England  (which  amount  to 
£4,086,965)  to  be  20  per  cent,  to  foreigners,  and,  say, 
13  per  cent,  or  33  per  cent,  less  duty  to  us,  our 
advantage  of  7  per  cent,  on  this  latter  sum  would  be 
only  about  £280,000  a  year,  which  is  a  very  small 
fraction  of  our  trade,  which  amounted  to  £523,075,163 
in  1900.  I  observe  that  in  spite  of  the  preference 
granted  to  us  by  Canada,  our  ti-ade  with  it  fell  from 
£21,764,321  in  1900  to  £19,854,565  in  1901,  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  two  millions.  As  to  the  '  dumping 
down  *  of  foreign  products  in  England  by  Trusts,  Mi\ 
Wrightson  says  in  a  letter  in  to-day's  7\'me.s'  that  the 
North  Eastern  Steel  Company  made  average  profits  of 
£46,000  a  year  from  1883  to  1900,  which  dropped  to 
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£4,264  in  1900,  and  in  1901  there  was  a  loss  of 
£14,729,  and  in  1902  a  partial  recovery  to  £26,000. 
No  tariff  that  we  could  establish  would  prevent  these 
losses,  for  these  Trusts  would  simply  reduce  their 
prices  by  the  amount  of  our  duty  and  raise  the  prices 
on  the  home  commerce  to  meet  the  loss.  The  losses 
of  the  North  Eastern  Steel  Company  were  a  gain  to 
many  other  ti-ades,  and  thus  helped  us  to  compete  with 
the  foreigner  in  other  articles.  If  Preferential  Trade 
were  established  with  the  Colonies  to  the  prejudice 
and  irritation  of  the  United  States,  and  if  gradually 
we  drew  the  whole  of  our  food  supplies  from  our 
Colonies,  then  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  England 
and  any  European  Power  the  United  States  would  be 
far  less  likely  than  they  are  at  present  to  side  with  us, 
and  would  have  no  motive  for  asserting  the  doctrine 
that  corn  is  not  contraband  of  war,  and  if  the  war  were 
between  us  and  Russia  and  France  we  should  find  it 
difficult  to  adequately  protect  our  imports  of  food 
from  foreign  cruisers  and  privateers,  whilst  the  enemy 
might  buy  up  large  quantities  of  Canadian  wheat  and 
transport  it  to  the  United  States  by  land  to  starve  us 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United  States  continue 
as  now  to  supply  us  with  the  great  bulk  of  our  corn, 
it  is  almost  certain,  in  case  of  a  European  war  in 
which  England  was  involved,  that  they  would  not 
allow  their  corn  trade  to  be  ruined  by  foreign  men-of- 
war  or  privateers,  they  would  declare  that  corn  could 
not  be  made  contraband  of  war,  and  that  even  if  a 
British  port  were  effectually  blockaded  the  population 
must  not  be  starved.  As  the  United  States  fought 
with  England  about  the  right  of  search,  so  they  would 
fight  any  nation  on  the  right  of  landing  com  in 
Britain,  for  in  the  case  of  the  Munro  doctrine  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  contrary  to  international  law,  yet  the 
Americans  su-e  determined  to  uphold  it  against  the 
world  in  arms  if  necessary.     Our  food  imports  from 
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the  United  States  are  so  large  that  they  would  hesitate 
to  go  to  war  with  us  now,  whilst  if  we  ultimately 
cease  to  import  food  supplies  from  them  the  socurity 
now  existing  for  peace  would  be  largely  diminished,  or 
if  we  were  at  war  with  them,  the  inducements  to  make 
peace  with  us  would  be  iGss. 

**  Yours  truly, 

"J.  G.  T.  Sinclair." 

'*  P.S. — If  we  went  to  war  with  America  they  could 
of  course  starve  us  out  by  forbidding  the  export  of 
corn,  and  they  would  annex  Canada,  whilst  their 
privateers  would  range  the  ocean  and  cut  off  our 
supplies  from  other  countries. 

"The  only  way  to  protect  ourselves  from  being 
sfcirved  out  in  case  of  a  war  with  the  United  States  or 
a  great  combination  of  Foreign  States,  would  be  the 
establishment  of  national  granaries,  containing  enough 
corn  for  a  year  and  always  keeping  the  same  quantity,- 
renewing  it  by  degrees  when  necessary  by  selling  and 
buying  the  same  quantities.  As  Joseph  managed  to 
preserve  corn  in  Egypt  for  seven  years,  with  our 
improved  methods  we  could  probably  preserve  it  for  a 
much  longer  period.  National  gmnaries  would  also 
preserve  us  from  famine  and  we  could  sell  a  portion  when 
wheat  was  very  dear,  say  at  60s.  to  7()s.  per  quarter. 

"  Mr.  Yorburgh,  M.P.,  points  out  in  to-day's  'litnes, 
that  the  duty  of  Is.  per  quarter  on  corn  which  brought 
into  the  Exchequer  about  2  J  millions  (less  the  unknown 
cost  of  collecting  it),  benefitted  the  agricultural  interest 
by  £780,000  only,  whilst  it  inflicted  a  loss  of  £510,000 
on  the  dairy  farmer,  and  that  a  lOs.  corn  duty  would 
penalize  the  dairy  farmers  to  the  extent  of  £5,000,000, 
whilst  it  is  chiefly  from  dairy  farming  that  farmers,  as 
in  Denmark  and  elsewhere,  may  hope  to  improve  their 
impoverished  condition,  and  nothing  would  contribute 
more  to  the  stamina  of  the  race  than  an  abundant 
supply  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 
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"  As  to  Australia,  the  Imports  have  increased  from 
£26,232,115  in  1860  to  £()9,078,421  in  li)01,  and  the 
Exports  in  the  same  period  from  £22,632,605  to 
£74,S95,437,  and  I  therefore  think  we  and  the 
Australians  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  and  let  well 
alone,  for  it  cannot  be  proved*that  under  a  Preferential 
Trade  either  we  or  the  Australians  would  be  better  off, 
and  any  advantages  they  may  give  us  by  following  the 
example  of  Canada  and  giving  us  a  preference  of  one- 
third  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  benefit  they  derive  from 
j)rotection  by  our  Army  and  Navy,  to  which  they 
contribute  an  absurdly  inadequate  sum.  Their  finances 
would  not  allow  them  to  grant  us  Free  Trade  and  why 
should  we  gi-ant  them  Preferential  Trade  in  addition 
to  Free  Trade  and  Protection  "t 

"  Yours  truly, 
*M.  G.  T.  Sinclair." 

"  P.S, — In  the  United  States  there  is  internal  Free 
Trade  with  a  population  of  70  millions,  if  England  and 
the  Colonies  established  Free  Trade  with  each  other 
it  would  be  only  with  a  population  of  about  50  millions. 
The  Colonies  already  play  the  game  with  us  of  '  heads 
I  win,  tails  you  lose  '  as  1  have  shown,  but  if  we 
<^stabli8h  one-sided  Preferential  Trade  with  them  it 
will  become  a  game  of  '  beggar  my  neighbour '  in  which 
we  shall  be  the  victim. 

**  Chamberlain  thinks  that  sooner  or  later  England 
will  be  ruined  unless  we  establish  Preferential  Trade 
and  begin  a  tariff  war  with  the  foreigner,  but  when 
liOrd  Melbourne  was  told  by  a  politician  that  we  must 
have  war  w  ith  Kussia  sooner  or  later,  he  said  he  would 
rather  have  it  later  than  sooner,  and  so  if  we  are  to 
have  a  tariff  war  I  would  wish  it  later  rather  than 
sooner,  and  if  possible  not  before  the  Greek  Kalends. 

'*  I  see  by  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1903,  that 
tJu;  average  duty  on  dutiable  goods  in  Canada  is  27  to  47 
per   cent.,  and  on  wholly  ox   partially  manufactured 
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materials  for  manufacturer  and  the  mechanical  arts 
20  to  58  per  cent.,  on  luxuries  56  to  23  per  cent.  A 
preference  of  33 J  per  cent,  on  the  24  to  26  charged  on 
manufactured  articles  ready  for  consumption,  which 
form  the  greatest  portion  of  our  exports  to  Canada,  is 
therefore  8  to  9  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I  had  guessed 
it  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  letter  at  7  per  cent." 

"  Travellers'  Club, 

"Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

''June  'mh,  1903. 

"  Dear  Lord  Rosebery, 

"  I  enclose  a  very  able  and  interesting  letter  on 
"  Free  Trade  Imperialism  "  which  appears  in  The  Times 
of  to-day,  written  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  and  which 
I  think  thoroughly  confutes  the  Jeremiahs  of  the 
opponents  of  Free  Trade  in  the  shortest  possible  space, 
by  means  of  figures  which  cannot  be  refuted  or 
explained  away. 

"  I  also  send  you  an  extract  from  Bulwer's  famous 
Comedy  ** Money"  on  the  subject  of  the  prophecies 
which  were  current  in  his  day,  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  this  would  be  very  telling 
in  one  of  your  trenchant  and  amusing  speeches. 

"  I  see  nothing  of  any  importance  in  Chamberlain's 
or  Balfour's  speeches  to-day.  As  the  Colonies  have 
not  complained  of  our  Free  Ti*ade  policy  for  the  last 
57  years  or  suggested  Preferential  Trade  till  last  year, 
1  think  they  will  neither  be  surprised  nor  displeased  if 
we  postponiB  the  question  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
you  will  see  by  The  Times  of  to-day,  that  Seddon  the 
New  Zealand  Premier  utterly  denies  that  he  threatened 
England  with  preferential  treaties  with  foreign  powers 
if  we  did  not  grant  Preferential  Trade  to  the  Colonies. 

**  If  the  Colonies  admit  our  manufactures  duty  free 
we  might  then  think  of  admitting  their  products  duty 
free,  but   they    want    to   tax    us   as   at  present  and 
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game  of  *  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose/  and  to  evade 
payment  of  their  fair  share  of  Imperial  Defence. 

*'  The  advantage  they  gain  by  our  gratuitous  protec- 
tion is  far  greater  than  the  tiiimpery  38  per  cent. 
])reference  we  get  from  Canada,  and  the  10  per  cent, 
wliich  some  other  Colonies  vaguely  talk  of  giving  us, 
and  which  they  could  withdraw  at  a  future  time, 
whilst  we  could  not  recede  from  protection. 

"  No  doubt  the  United  States  are  progressing  in 
wealth  faster  than  we  are,  but  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed  are  radically  different.  Germany 
too,  is  advancing  quicker  than  England,  but  we  should 
be  satisfied  with  our  slower  and  surer  progi-ess,  lest  our 
epitaph  by  Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  visiting  the 
ruins  of  London  Bridge,  should  be, 

*  I  was  well,  I  would  be  better,  and  here  I  lie.' 

"  Supposing  that  Germany  for  a  time  like  a  racing 
motor  car  goes  quickly  and  spasmodically  ahead,  in 
the  long  run  we  shall  overtake  her.  The  new  Gennan 
tariff  will  raise  the  price  of  food  and  all  articles  in 
Germany —  wages  w  ill  rise —  the  German  Government 
must  follow  our  humane  example  in  social  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  and  this  will 
diminish  and  extinguish  the  advantages  which  German 
manufacturers  in  some  trades  now  have  over  our 
coimtrymen.  "  Yours  truly, 

"J.  G.T.Sinclair." 

"  P.  S.  As  Shakespeare  says  '  let  us  rather  bear 
those  ills  we  have,  than  flv  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of. ' 

"14,  Kino  Street, 

"St.  JAMES^s  S.W., 

''J7we2M,  19()a. 

'■'  Dear  Lord  Roseijery, 

"  Chamberlain's   astounding  fad  of  establishing 
Preferential  Trade  with  our  Colonies,  based  on  taxings 
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the  food  of  the  people,  is  of  so  dangerous  and  menacing 
a  nature  that  I  make  no  apology  for  troubling  you  with 
a  few  further  observations  on  the  subject,  containing 
some  facts  and  arguments  which  I  do  not  observe  in 
any  of  the  speeches  and  letters,  or  articles  in  the  press, 
on  this  vital  question. 

*'  Ilarcourt  in  his  speech  on  Saturday  last  very  aptly 
observes  'The  days  were  recorded  when  wheat  was 
100s.  a  quarter,  and  wages  6s.  a  week  .  .  .  there  is  an 
old  man  present  who  could  remember  the  price  of  a 
quartern  loaf  in  those  days,  and  when  he  took  a 
shilling  and  purchased  a  loaf  he  got  very  little  change." 
(By  referring  to  that  well  known  book  of  reference, 
llaydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  you  will  however  see 
that  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  ^5  19s.  6d.  in  1801,  and 
the  quartern  loaf  to  Is.  10 Jd.  in  1800.) 

"  Yet  wages  were  in  some  agricultural  districts  6s. 
to  7s.  per  week,  and  one  wonders  that  enormous 
numbers  did  not  die  of  starvation,  for  how  could  an 
agricultural  labourer  with  the  average  family  of  a  wife 
and  3  children  find  even  bread  for  his  household  with 
the  loaf  at  Is.  lO^d.,  but  many  of  them  were  helped  out 
of  the  poor  rates,  which  was  most  humiliating  and 
demoralising  to  them. 

"  Some  of  the  letters  and  speeches  in  favour  of 
Preferential  Trade  say  that  the  price  of  wheat  fluctuates 
enormously  under  Free  Trade,  but  the  statistics  given 
in  the  article  on  the  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Empire,  in 
The  Times  of  to-day,  show  that  on  an  average  of  the 
three  decennial  periods  (1872-1881),  (1882-18i)l), 
(1892-1901),  the  average  prices  were  (49s.-94s.), 
(34s.-91s.),  and  (27s.-22s.),  a  steady  and  considerable 
decline  of  15s.  and  7s.  in  the  two  last  decennial  periods. 

"  As  to  the  importation  of  wheat,  whilst  Eno^land  in 
1901  received  101,000,000  cwt.,  Germany  in  1900 
imported  111,000,000,  so  that  it  was  in  a  worse  case 
by  no  less  than  10  per  cent,  than  we  were,  as  regards 
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dependence  on  foreign  supplies  of  wheat.  The  article 
in  Tlie  Times  says  that  we  derived  66*1  of  our  wheat 
from  the  United  States  in  1901,  but  it  admits  that  'a 
considerable  amount  of  Canadian  produce  finds  its 
way  to  the  United  Kingdom  via  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  in  winter  when  the  Canadian  ports  are 
closed  by  ice,'  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  ()6*1  per  cent,  of  our  American  wheat 
comes  from  Canada  through  the  United  States.  Ah 
large  numbers  of  American  farmers  have  gone  to  settle 
in  Canada,  and  as  the  American  Report  on  Canada 
says  that  the  area  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat 
in  Canada  is  over  300,000,000  of  acres,  of  which,  lest* 
than  2  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  whilst  the  district 
tributary  to  Winnipeg  alone  would  produce  more  than 
the  entire  world*s  consumption  for  one  year,  the 
civilised  world  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  being 
starved  for  want  of  wheat  for  generations  to  come. 
The  Canadian  wheat-land  is  virgin  soil,  and  therefore 
])roduces  far  more  than  the  soil  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  less  expense,  so  that  if  it  pays  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  to  supply  us  with  such  enormous 
quantities  of  wheat,  more  and  more  of  them  will 
emigrate  to  Canada  instead  of  to  their  own  Far  West 
a^  formerly,  and  Canada  will  be  developed  as  the 
gi*anary  of  the  world  without  any  Preferential  Trade 
from  us.  The  development  of  wheat  cultivation 
in  Canada  will  retard  the  time  (which  the  article 
guesses  at  25  years),  when  the  United  States  will 
require  all  their  own  wheat  and  will  be  unable  to 
export  any. 

"  There  is,  besides,  another  factor  which  will  further 
delay  the  period  which  these  Jeremiahs  arbitrarily  fix 
as  the  time  when  the  United  States  will  require  all 
their  own  wheat,  and  that  is  the  backward  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  United  States,  which  may  be 
materially  improved  as  time  goes  on. 
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**  The  Times  of  to-day  says  that  47  German  agricul- 
turists headed  by  an  Imperial  Councillor  on  Economy 
who  have  returned  from  the  United  States,  where 
they  were  sent  by  the  Kaiser  to  study  American 
Agriculture,  report  as  follows  after  a  seven  weeks  tour. 
*  America  could  not  teach  Gennany  anything  agricul- 
turally. The  methods  of  American  farmers  were  so 
wasteful  that  they  would  soon  be  importing  wood  from 
Germany  on  account  of  the  depleted  forests,  and 
fertilizers  from  Germany  on  account  of  the  exhausted 

m\\: 

"  The  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  according  to  Caird  in 
1857-1877  (as  quoted  by  Mulhall)  was  in  England 
28  bushels,  whilst  in  the  United  States  in  1889,  it  was 
only  12*9.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  by  improved  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  might  be  more  than  doubled,  and  in  this  way 
they  might  continue  to  export  as  much  wheat  as  at 
present  for  generations  to  come. 

"  The  croakers  who  prophesy  the  decline  and  fall  of 
England,  and  that  our  working  men  under  Free  Trade, 
if  continued,  will  soon  find  their  wages  reduced  and 
employment  scarce,  should  bear  in  mind  that  only  from 
about  2  to  6  per  cent,  in  the  Government  Returns  are 
usually  out  of  employment  in  the  principal  trades,  and 
probably  many  of  the  unemployed  are  either  incompe- 
tent workmen,  or  indolent,  or  drunken,  or  persons  of 
inferior  strength,  or  elderly,  or  of  infirm  mind,  or 
habitually  in  bad  health.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  per  cent,  in  the  same  tabulated  trades 
are  out  of  employment  in  Germany,  probably  many 
more. 

*'  Again,  if  the  average  English  working  man  is  worse 
oflf  under  Free  Trade  than  the  German  under  Pro- 
tection, how  is  it  that  the  death  rate  in  Germany  is 
no  less  than  27.1  and  in  England  only  21.3,  and  that 
the  suicides  per  million  of  population  were  only  67  in 
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England,  40  in  Scotland,  and  17  in  Ireland  in  1871-77, 
whilst  in  the  same  period  they  were  143  in  Germany^ 
and  they  were  in  1885-7  no  less  than  208  ? 

"In  1880  a  day's  labour  in  England  produced  liO 
pence,  in  Germany  18  pence. 

"In  1880,  wages  were  as  follows  per  week,  in 
shillings : 

England.  Germany. 

Mason  ...  35  ...  15 

Carpenter  33  ...  16 

Baker  ...  27  ...  15 

Tailor  ...  25  ...  15 

Shoemaker  31  ..  13 

Collier     ...  24  ...  16 

"It  is  therefore  clear  that  highly  taxed  food  in 
Gennany  does  not  lead  to  high  wages. 

"  The  productive  energy  in  1896  of  Great  Britain 
was  1620  foot  tons  per  inhabitant,  of  Germany  only 
920,  but  in  the  United  States  it  was  1880. 

"In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  was  in  1889 
1,015,000  paupers,  in  Germany  1,592,000  in  1885. 

*•  The  number  of  illegitimate  children  per  1,000  births 
was  in  1865-1878,  in  England  54,  in  Germany  87. 
The  divorces  in  (jJermany  were  in  1877-1886  152,  in 
England  19  per  10,000  marriages.  The  number  of 
criminals  tried  were  in  1876-84,  Great  Britain  78,438, 
in  (Germany  222,694. 

"  The  ])opulatioii  in  (Germany  was  in  1890  48,600,000 
whilst  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  ;'»8,20O,O0O. 
The  average  number  of  pounds  of  meat  consumed  pei- 
inhabitant  was  109  in  the  United  Kingdom,  only  64 
in  Germany.  Of  sugar  75  in  England,  only  18  in 
Germany;  of  butter  and  cheese  19  in  England,  only  8 
in  GciTnany ;  and  of  salt  40  in  England,  17  in  Germany. 
Of  tea  and  coffee  91  in  England,  78  in  Germany. 

*'  The  German  working  men  are  so  dissatisfied  with 
their  condition  that  over  80  Socialist  members  have 
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been  recently  returned  to  the  German  Parliament, 
not.  one  has  ever  been  returned  to  the  British 
Parliament.  They  will  soon  rule  Germany  at  this 
rate  of  increase. 

"  The  superior  comfort  of  the  average  English  work- 
ing man,  even  where  wages  are  so  low  as  in  the  New 
Forest,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  German  working 
man  is  well  shown  by  Harcourt  in  his  speech,  where  he 
says,  "  A  German  Minister  who  once  paid  me  a  visit 
in  the  New  Forest,  said  '  Ah !  I  wish  we  had  anything 
like  this  at  home.  What  strikes  me  most  is  the 
comfort  and  well-to-do  appearance  of  your  people  I ' " 

"  Free  Trade  in  corn,  at  least,  is  soon  likely  to  be 
established  in  Germany-— wages  must  rise  there  to 
something  like  the  English  standard  and  social  legis- 
lation will  be  established  on  the  British  system  for  the 
advantage  of  the  labouring  classes — and  we  shall  then 
compete  with  Germany  on  equal  terms  with  success 
even  in  those  branches  in  which  she  now  excels  us. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"J.  G.  T.  Sinclair." 

"  P.S. — I  see  by  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  that  by 
the  Corn  Law  Act  of  1842  the  duty  on  wheat  was  to 
be  21s.  per  quarter  when  the  price  was  under  51s.  per 
quarter,  and  as  wheat  is  now  at  about  25s.  a  quarter 
the  proportionate  duty  should  have  been  £2  fs.  per 
quarter  to  protect  the  farmer ! ! ! 

"  As  Chamberlain  has  quite  made  up  his  mind  that 
Preferential  Trade  with  the  Colonies  is  not  only 
desirable  but  indispensable  to  prevent  the  disruption 
of  the  Empire,  why  did  he  not  at  least  absent  himself 
from  the  division  by  which  the  Is.  corn  duty  was 
abolished,  and  why  did  he  not  threaten  to  resign  office 
unless  the  Government  would  retain  the  duty  for  one 
year  (with  no  duty  on  Colonial  corn)  which  would  have 
been  an  interesting  and  valuable  experiment.  A  shilling 
duty  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  25s.  price  of  corn. 
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'*  The  alarmists  wish  us  practically  to  follow  the 
Irish  song.  '  They  all  committed  suicide  to  save  them- 
selves from  slaughter.' " 

"Travellers'  Club, 
*'  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 

«  July  \8t,  1903. 

"  Dear  Lord  Rosebery, 

'*  I  have  now  read  most  of  the  articles  in  the 
monthly  Reviews  on  the  subject  of  Preferential  Trade 
with  the  Colonies,  and  as  you  are  an  exceptionally 
busy  man  you  may  not  have  time  or  perhaps  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  I  have  therefore  made  some  extracts 
from  the  admirable  and  convincing  articles  of  Sir  R. 
Giffen  and  Yves  Guyot,  containing  the  most  salient 
and  important  of  these  facts,  figures,  and  arguments 
for  your  use  as  the  natural  leader  of  the  Free  Trade 
Party. 

"  You  will  no  doubt  have  heard  or  observed  Lord 
Portsmouth's  statement  that  Canada  charges  an 
average  of  only  12  per  cent,  on  imports  from  the 
United  States,  and  half  as  much  again  on  imports  from 
Great  Britain,  or  a  difference  of  50  per  cent,  against 
the  Mother  Country — so  much  for  Canadian  generosity 
to  England  I 

"Yours  trulv, 

«*'J.  G.  T.  Sinclair." 

"P.S. — There  are  other  interesting  articles  in  the 
Reviews  of  this  month  by  Lord  Welby,  Diplomaticus, 
and  others.     Is  Diplomaticus,  Harcourt  ?  " 

"  Travellers'  Club, 

"  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 

''JulyUd,  1903. 
"  Dear  Lord  Rosebery, 

"  I  enclose  some  further  notes  on  Chamberlain's 
Preferential  Trade  with  the  Colonies  scheme  which  1 
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hope  may  be  useful  to  you.  It  has  akeady  done 
immense  harm,  and  this  scheme  has  been  proposed 
and  has  produced  a  lamentable  amount  of  excitement 
all  over  the  world,  whilst  it  has  raised  hopes  in  the 
Colonies  which  can  never  be  gratified;  the  result 
will  be  disappointment  and  estrangement,  though  we 
were,  up  till  now,  the  best  of  friends  with  the  Colonists 
everywhere,  as  the  South  African  War  proved. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"J.  G.T.Sinclair;' 

"  14,  King  Street, 

**  St.  James's,  S.W., 

''Julyith,  1903. 

"  Dear  Lord  Rosebery, 

"There  is  an  excellent  letter  from  a  Mr.  J.  C. 
Bailey  in  The  Times  of  to-day  which  you  may  not 
have  observed  and  which  would  be  of  immense  use  in 
the  Preferential  Trade  Controversy,  and  1  append  the 
following  extracts  from  it : — 

"  Open  Mind  says  in  your  columns  '  That  we  are  in 
a  most  dangerous  position  because  this  or  that  nation 
has  increased  its  trade  by  20  per  cent,  in  the  same 
time  that  we  have  increased  ours  by  2  per  cent.,  or 
5  per  cent.,  or  whatever  it  may  be  !  '  This  is  said  to 
point  to  a  rapid  disappearance  of  our  commercial 
property. 

"But  does  it?  1  have  a  friend  who  has  two 
children,  one  aged  six  the  other  just  a  year  old. 
Twelve  months  hence  the  elder  child  will  have 
increased  his  tale  of  years  by  20  per  cent.,  while  his 
younger  brother  will  have  progressed  at  the  startling 
rate  of  100  per  cent.  Yet  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  danger  of  the  elder  being  overtaken  in  the  race. 
Or  take  two  shops  if  a  closer  illustration  be  demanded. 
A  little  man  in  a  little  shop  beginning  business  with 
difficulty  made  a  profit  of  JblOO  last  year.     This  year 
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he  has  done  better  and  clears  £150.  He  has  pro- 
gressed at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent.  His  big  neighbour 
has  in  the  same  time  pulled  up  his  profit  from  £10,000 
to  11,000.  He  has  only  advanced  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent.  Yet,  which  business  would  a  sensible  man 
prefer  to  invest  his  money  in  ?  Our  increase  of 
exports  and  imports  which  was  less  than  £70,000.000 
between  1830  and  1845  was  over  £250,000,000 
between  1886  and  1900." 

**  Yours  truly, 

"J.  G.  T.Sinclair." 

"  14,  King  Street, 
"  St.  James's,  S.W. 
"Julym,  1903. 

"  Dear  Lord  Rosebery, 

*'  I  fear  that  my  too  frequent  letters  on 
Preferential  Trade  with  the  Colonies  may  have 
wearied  you  and  perhaps  you  may  have  thrown  them 
unread  into  the  waste  paper  basket,  but  as  you  arc 
the  natural  head  of  the  Free  Tnide  Party  and  as  tlie 
question  is  the  most  vital  one  which  has  arisen  for 
about  a  century  and  menaces  the  ruin  of  Great  Pritain 
and  the  disruption  of  the  Empire,  I  cannot  resist  the 
impulse  which  urges  me  (now  that  I  am  no  longer  in 
Parliament)  to  contribute  my  obscure  and  insignificant 
contribution  to  the  armoury  of  the  Free  Traders,  in 
the  hope  of  furnishing  you  with  some  weapons  which 
may  have  escaped  your  attention  and  which  you  could 
wield  with  very  much  gieatcr  cflfect  than  any  one  else, 
especially  as  no  one  possesses  the  ear  of  the  public, 
from  your  genial  style  of  oratory  and  your  evident 
political  dismterestedness,  as  much  as  yourself. 

"  You  will  probably  have  seen  that  Lord  Farrer 
states  that  the  imports  from  our  Colonies  amount  to 
£100,000,000,  and  that  the  preference  given  bv  us  to 
them  by  admitting  this  produce  free  (whilst  all  other 
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countries  would  charge  them  fully  10  per  cent.)  is 
equal  to  £10,000,000  a  year.  He  further  says  that  he 
would  advise  us  to  guarantee  the  existing  Custom 
House  Duties  to  our  Colonies  if  they  would  establish 
Free  Trade,  and  that  if  they  agreed  to  this  we  should 
only  risk  £15,000,000  a  year.  This  evidently  would 
be  much  better  than  Chamberlain's  proposal  by  which 
we  should  risk  hundreds  of  millions. 

"A  British  operative,  who  had  worked  in  the 
United  States,  says  in  The  Times  that  the  British 
workman  is  on  the  whole  far  better  off  than  the 
American  workman  as  he  has  not  to  work  so  hard,  and 
the  American  workman  does  not  obtain  the  Saturday 
half  holiday  which  is  almost  universal  in  England,  and 
most  necessary  and  beneficial. 

"  A  Mr.  Belshaw  gives  a  table  of  the  Exports  of 
British  Produce,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  largest 
amount  per  head  is  taken  by  New  Zealand,  which 
takes  £6  17s.  4d.,  and  the  smallest  by  Canada^  namely 
£1  10s.  3d.  (and  not  £10  per  head  as  Chamberlain 
asserted),  yet  Canada  is  lauded  to  the  skies  because  of 
the  33J  per  cent,  preference  which  she  gives  our  trade, 
and  is  held  out  as  an  example  to  the  other  Colonies, 
whilst  it  is  clear  that  we  are  far  better  off  without  this 
nugatory  preference  in  each  of  the  other  Colonies 
named,  and  that  New  Zealand  takes  more  than  4J 
times  as  much  of  our  products  as  Canada.  The 
Preferential  Trade  heretics  pretend  that  we  have  no 
weapons  left  in  our  armoury  to  combat  oppressive 
tariffs  in  foreign  countries,  but  this  is  not  time. 

"  In  the  first  place  we  could  bargain  with  France, 
Germany,  and  other  countries,  to  free  them  from  the 
export  duties  on  coal  if  they  admitted  our  products 
on  more  favourable  terms,  and  they  must  have  our 
smokeless  coal  for  their  navies  (of  which  we  have  a 
monopoly)  at  almost  any  price,  whilst  we  could  double 
or  treble  the  export  duty  on  that  species  of  coal.     In 
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fact  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  should  be  allowed  to 
export  arookeless  coal  which  might  be  used  in  a 
foreign  war  and  cause  our  defeat,  and  the  Italians 
prohibit  the*export  of  all  valuable  and  ancient  pictures. 
Besides  if  the  mines  of  smokeless  coal  are  nearly- 
exhausted  and  if  America  has  an  inexhaustible  supply, 
we  might  have  hereafter  to  fight  her  navy  with 
ordinary  coal  whilst  the  Americans  would  have  smoke- 
less coal,  an  enormous  disadvantage.  It  might  be 
judicious  to  buy  up  all  the  mines  of  smokeless  coal  in 
Great  Britain. 

"  In  the  case  of  France  and  Germany  we  could 
raise  the  duties  on  wine,  brandy,  beer,  liqueurs,  &c., 
to  the  same  enormous  scale  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  well  as  on  foreign  books,  pictures  and 
other  articles  solely  wanted  by  the  richer  classes,  and 
we  could  admit  tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States, 
France,  Germany,  &c.  (in  return  for  a  reduction  on 
our  products)  at  lower  rates.  We  could  also  deprive 
foreign  countries,  which  would  not  make  concessions 
to  us,  of  our  coasting  tnide,  [is  the  Americans  do. 

"  I  see  by  Whitaker's  Almanac,  page  635,  that  we 
import  the  following  articles,  on  which  high  duties 
could  be  levied  without  affecting  the  working  classes 
(except  on  alcohol  and  tobacco). 

(1)  Musical  Instruments        ...    £1,177,071 

(2)  Silk  Manufactures  ...     13,030,321 

(3)  Spirits  (Bnmdy) 1,388,634 

(4)  Tobacco,  manufactured  ...       2,081,537 

(5)  Tobacco,  unmanufactured        2,664,351 

(6)  Wine         4,931,335 


Total    £25,273,241) 
"  A  20  per  cent,  additional  duty  on  these  articles 
would  produce  upwards  of  five  millions,  and  a  40  per 
cent,  duty,  as  in  some  countries,  £10,000,000  ;  whilst  in 
Canada  on  luxuries  it  is  56  per  cent. 
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"  The  duty  on  exported  coal  came  to  £l,311,70(), 
and  if  this  were  doubled  to  such  countries  as  would 
not  reduce  their  tariffs  reasonably,  we  would  have 
another  powerful  weapon  against  prohibitory  tariffs 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £2,500,000. 

"  I  see  by  page  188  of  Whitaker's  Almanac  that  the 
duties  we  levy  on  foreign  imports  are  much  greater 
than  I  anticipated,  and  I  therefore  append  a  new  table 
being  the  present  duty,  the  former  table  being  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  each  article. 

(1)  Exported  Coal     £1,311,706 

(2)  Beer  22,524 

(3)  Spirits       4,581,520 

(4)  Tobacco  and  Snuff  ...     10,567,705 

(5)  Wine        1,449,687 

Total  £17,933,142 
*'  If  25  per  cent,  were  added  to  these  duties  this 
would  bring  in  about  £4,500,000,  and  50  per  cent, 
on  these  unnecessary  luxuries  would  produce  about 
£9,000,000,  surely  this  weapon  would  suffice  to  obtain 
for  us  large  modifications  in  foreign  tariffs. 

"  I  observe  further,  in  the  The  Times  of  to-day, 
a  letter  signed  *  Economicus,'  in  which  the  writer  says 
that  he  was  asked  43s.  for  a  coat  and  waistcoat  in  a 
low  priced  clothing  establishment  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  whilst  he  purchased  in  Brussels,  a  complete  suit, 
made  to  order,  of  equally  good  cloth,  at  a  tailor's  in  a 
moderate  way  of  business  (and  not  professing  to  do 
things  *  on  the  cheap ')  for  36  f rs.  or  288.,  namely  a  coat, 
waistcoat  and  trousers.  Supposing  that  the  trousers 
were  worth  68.,  this  reduces  the  Belgium  coat  and 
waistcoat  to  £1  2s.  and  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  would 
be  needed  to  keep  out  these  Belgium  articles. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"J,  G.T.Sinclair." 
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'*  P.S. — PVom  188()  to  1890  the  average  of  Gernrma 
exports  nccording  to  Mulhall,  have  risen  from  158 
milliona  to  188  millions  in  189G,  and  if  British  exports 
had  increased  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  same  time 
they  would  have  amounted  to  nearly  287  millions, 
whereas  they  were  only  240  millions,  an  actual  diminu- 
tion of  one  million  on  the  preceding  period.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  the  increase  in  these  two 
periods  has  been  from  157  millions  to  180  millions, 
whereas  at  the  German  rate  of  progress  it  should 
have  been  about  187  millions  for  exports." 

France  again,  in  spite  of  her  almost  prohibitory 
tariff,  fell  in  the  same  period  as  regards  exports  from 
K59  millions  to  136  millions,  a  fall  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  period,  whereas 
had  they  risen  in  the  same  proportion  as  Germany 
they  would  have  been  upwards  of  165  millions.  Yet 
enormous  prices  for  every  article  of  food  in  France 
and  Germany  as  compared  with  England  is  accom- 
panied with  much  lower  wages  than  m  this  country, 
and  of  this  I  have  sent  you  statistical  proofs. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  TARIFF  COMMITTEE'S 
LEAFLET. 

This  says  of  the  Steel  Trust  that  the  value  of  the 
products  of  this  industry  increased  from  1890  to  1900 
ti-om  479  to  836  millions  of  dollars  (there  is,  however, 
a  great  fall  in  Steel  Trust  shares,  amounting  to  about 
£100,000,000). 

The  value  of  British  products  exported  to  the 
United  States  was,  in  1M90,  £32,068,000;  in  1901, 
£18,399,000  (a  decrease  of  42  per  cent.)  ;  but  still  the 
unemployed  in  the  principal  trades  were  only  from 
3  to  5  per  cent. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  were,  in  1890, 
£97,283,000 ;  in  1901,  £141,015,000.  The  difference 
between  the  exports  to  and  the  imports  from  America 
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wa«  £i 22,62 1 ,000.  Surely  the  Americans  did  not  make 
U8  a  present  of  this  large  sum  ;  we  must  have  paid  for  it. 

PREFERENTIA.L    TRADE    WITH    THE 
COLONIES. 

In  The  Times  of  July  2nd  there  is  a  letter  signed 
"  A  Shadwell  Savile  Club,"  in  which  it  is  said  as  to 
the  price  of  bread  in  the  United  States :  "  Bread  is 
everywhere  lOd.  the  4-pound  loaf."  This  is  the  same 
bread  that  costs  o^d.  to  4id.  in  England.  The  best 
bread,  which  costs  od.  to  6d.  the  quartern  in  England,  is 
not  to  be  had  in  America,  for  it  contains  English  flour." 

Why  is  it  that  bread  can  be  sold  in  England,  the 
o^reater  part  of  which  is  made  of  United  States  flour, 
at  an  average  of  4d.  per  quartern — I  myself  am  now 
paying  3^d,  per  quartern  for  bread  for  a  charitable 
purpose,  and  I,  a  short  time  ago,  had  it  at  3d.  per 
quartern,  wholesale — while  it  costs  two-and-a-half 
times  as  much  in  the  United  States,  though  the 
freight  and  other  charges  are  saved  ? 

Is  there  a  bread  trust  as  well  as  a  beef  trust  in  the 
United  States  ?  The  population  of  the  United  States 
is  now  reckoned  at  about  80  millions.  The  allowance 
of  bread  to  each  soldier,  and  also  in  prisons,  is 
24  ounces,  or  548  pounds  a  year,  which  is  equal  to 
Vol  loaves  of  4- pounds  each  a  year;  but,  say,  that  as 
young  children  take  less  than  100  loaves  a  year,  this  is 
£2  10s.  of  loss  oil  bread  to  Americans  per  head  per 
annum  as  compared  with  the  English  price,  or  about 
£200,000,000  every  year,  besides  their  enormous  loss 
by  the  Beef  Trust. 

Mr.  Asquith  says  in  his  speech  : — "  The  exports  of 
Germany  per  head  of  the  population  are  only  78s., 
against  I42s.  per  head  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain."  Yet  we  are  told  that  Germany  is  throwing 
us  into  the  shade  as  regards  exports,  whilst  we  export 
nearly  double  as  much  per  head. 
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Chamberlain  said  that  10  millions  of  white  men  in 
our  Colonies  take  £100,000,000  of  our  produce,  or 
£10  each,  whilst  the  £100,000,000  of  exports  include 
India  with  300  million  of  inhabitants,  so  that  our 
Colonics  and  Possessions  only  take  about  fis.  per  head 
instead  of  £10  per  head,  and  some  foreign  countries 
take  more  per  head  than  our  Colonies  and  Possessions. 
Besides  (and  this  is  a  point  that  Asquith  missed),  in 
our  Colonies  and  in  our  Possessions  (exclusive  of 
India)  the  natives  and  other  coloured  people  take  a 
large  portion  of  our  products,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  our  Colonies  greatly  exceeds  10  millions. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    MR.    HAROLD    COX'S 

ARTICLE   ON   MR.    CILAJVIBERLAIN'S 

SCHEME. 

(From    'I he  North  Artiencan  Review  for  July,  1903.) 

**Mr.  Cha^iberlain  has  overlooked  the  important 
fact  that  a  Zollvei-ein  or  Customs  Union  necessitates 
a  common  exchequer  or  treasury.  If  the  duties  levie<l 
at  Boston  Harbour  were  paid  into  the  Massachusetts 
State  Treasury  instead  of  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  commercial  union  of  the 
United  States. 

"  England's  greatest  possession — the  Empire  of 
India — is  governed  on  Free  Trade  principles,  and 
though  small  duties  are  levied  for  purposes  of  revenue, 
they  give  no  effective  protection  to  Indian  producei-s 
as  against  British  producers.  Similar  conditions  pre- 
vail in  the  important  Colonies  of  Ceylon,  Singapore, 
and  Hong  Kong,  which  do  a  very  large  business  with 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  basis  of  absolute  or 
approximate  Free  Trade.  The  other  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  colonies  are  much  in  the  same  position.  Capo 
Colony  and  Natal  have  a  Protectionist  bias,  but  that 
does  not  yet  hurt  the  Mother  Country,  because  these 
Colonies    have    not  yet  developed   a   manufacturing 
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industry  of  their  owu.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  that  the  most  severe 
|)rotection  against  British  goods  is  to  be  found.  So 
the  pompous  phrase,  *  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire,' 
means  only  that  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
should  abandon  the  Protective  Duties  they  now  main- 
tain against  the  goods  of  the  Mother  Country.  These 
Colonies  take  less  than  14  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of 
British  and  Trust  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  buys  about  60  per 
cent,  of  all  they  have  to  sell.  .  .  .  The  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  declared  that  they  were 
willing  to  give  a  substantial  preference  to  the  Mother 
Country  provided  that  the  '  minimum  tariff  must  aiiord 
adequate  protection  to  all  Canadian  producers.* 
"  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  less  than  a  year  ago  : — 
"  So  long  as  a  Preferential  Tariff,  even  a  munificent 
.preference,  is  still  sufficiently  protective  to  exclude  us 
altogether,  or  nearly  so,  from  your  markets,  it  is  no 
satisfaction  to  us  that  you  have  imposed  even  greater 
disability  upon  the  same  goods  if  they  come  from 
foreign  markets,  especially  if  the  articles  in  which 
fcyeigners  are  interested  come  in  under  more  favour- 
able conditions." 

As  to  Germany  increasing  her  duties  on  Canadian 
produce,  Mr.  Cox  says :  "  The  real  fact  is  that 
Germany  was  only  carrying  out  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Lord  Salisbury  when,  at  the  request  of 
Canada,  he  denounced  in  1897  the  Anglo-German 
commercial  treaty  of  1865.  Under  that  treaty  it  was 
not  possible  either  for  Canada  to  favour  England  as 
compared  with  Germany,  or  for  Germany  to  favour 
England  as  compared  with  Canada.  Lord  Salisbury, 
in  denouncing  this  treaty,  said  :  *  For  many  years  the 
British  self-governing  Colonies  have  enjoyed  complete 
tariff  autonomy,  and  in  all  recent  commercial  treaties 
concluded  by  Great  Britain  it  has    been  customaiy 
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to  insert  an  article  empowering  the  self-governing 
Colonies  to  adhere  or  not,  at  will.'  The  Anglo- 
Gennan  treaty  of  1865  limited  this  '  complete  tariff 
autonomy'  so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  there- 
fore it  was  denounced.  Pending  the  negotiation  of  a 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  she  ( Germany)  has  merely  placed 
Canada  on  the  list  of  non-treaty  countries.  What  else 
could  she  have  done  ?  This  treatment  of  Canada  by 
Germany  has  not  reduced  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  for  the  exports  from  Canada  to  (jermany 
increased  from  1.045,000  dollars  in  1897  to  2,142,000 
in  1901.     They  further  rose  to  2,693,000  in  1902. 

"  Mr.  Balfour,  in  trying  to  minimise  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's scheme,  said  there  was  no  intention  of  taxing 
raw  materials,  and  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  repeated  with 
the  important  safeguard  that  '  he  would  not  commit 
himself  for  all  time'  Even  wheat  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  feeding  stuff  when  j)oor  in  quality,  and  tlie  offal 
obtained  in  grinding  wheat  is  always  so  used.  Again, 
a  tax  on  foreign  cattle  or  sheej)  would  tend  to  i-aise 
the  price,  not  only  of  beef  and  mutton  but  also  of 
hides  and  skins,  horns  and  hoofs,  the  raw  material  of 
a  number  of  important  industries.  Canada  stands^o 
get  a  double  gain  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  hypothesis  out 
of  Great  Britain's  loss.  Mer  farmers  will  benefit  by 
the  rise  in  prices  of  their  food  exports  and  her  manu- 
facturers will  benefit  by  the  increased  disability  under 
which  their  British  rivals  will  be  placed  (if  wages  rise 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  ixsserts  they  will).  Wages  are  not 
fixed  by  the  cost  of  the  labourer's  food,  but  by  th(^ 
law  of  supply  and  demand  as  applied  to  labour.  The 
fiuj)ply  would  not  be  suddenly  altered,  and  therefore 
wages  would  not  rise  unless  there  was  an  increased 
demand  for  labour.  So  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  taxes 
would  either  cause  a  diminishe<l  consumption  of  food 
in  working-class  households,  or  would  leave  less  margin 
for  other  forms  of  expenditure.     In  the  former  case 
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there  would  be  a  diminished  demand  for  manufactured 
goods  and  a  consequent  injury  to  the  great  industries 
of  the  country  to  be  followed  in  turn  by  a  further  fall 
in  wages." 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  BY 
Mr.  THOMAS,  M.P., 
In  The  Times  of  July  18th,  1903. 
"  A  PAPER  on  agricultural  wages  during  the  last  50 
years,  was  read  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  C.B,,  before  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  in  April  last.  In  that  paper 
the  distinguished  member  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  concludes  from  a  large  number  of 
cases  drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  country  that  the 
average  weekly  cash  wages  of  our  agricultural  labourer 
in  England  and  Wales  advanced  over  50  per  cent, 
between  1850  and  1890,  concun*ently  with  a  fall  of 
over  30  per  cent,  iii  the  average  price  of  wheat.  The 
preference  Canada  has  lately  given  the  Mother  country 
and  the  surcharge  she  imposes  on  German  goods  have* 
curiously  enough,  been  accompanied  by  a  much  larger 
proportionate  increase  in  the  imports  from  Germany 
than  in  those  from  this  country. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  idea  of  a  preference 
tariff  for  the  Colonies.  It  has  been  tried  in  this 
country  and  abandoned.  From  1832  to  1842,  the  duty 
on  wheat  imported  from  any  foreign  country  was 
20s.  8d.  per  quarter,  when  the  average  price  was  OGs. 
and  under  67s.,  with  an  additional  shilling  duty  for 
every  shilling  drop  in  price,  and  with  a  shilling  scale 
reduction  as  prices  advanced  above  678.* 

*  So  that  with  wheat  at  278.,  which  is  about  the  price  now,  the 
duty  would  have  been  about  £3  per  quarter.  The  duty  on  wheat 
imported  from  any  British  possession  out  of  Europe  was  5s.,  when 
the  price  was  under  67a.  6d.,  per  quarter,  when  at  or  above  that 
(so  that  a  preference  in  favour  of  the  colonies  of  158.  a  quarter  did 
not  lead  to  a  large  increase  in  the  import  of  wheat  from  them),  or 
to  any  considerable  augmentation  of  the  land  under  wheat. 
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"In  1842,  the  Act  of  1828  was  repealed,  and  duties 
varying  from  208.  to  Is.  per  quarter,  according  as  tlie 
price  varied  from  under  Sis.  and  over  738.  were  8ul»- 
stituted  in  the  case  of  foreign  wheat.  Well,  what  was 
the  result  of  the  stimulus  on  Colonial  imports.  They 
increased,  according  to  Porter,  from  a  percentage  of 
our  total  imports  of  27.82  in  1832  to  one  of  28.4  in 
1845.  Not  a  rapid  advance.  The  idea  that  a  protec- 
tive tariff  might  be  used  as  a  lever  to  effect  reciprocal 
reductions  in  foi-eign  tariffs  seems  incongruous  with 
the.  imposition  of  customs  duties  for  raising  revenue  to 
provide  old-age  pensions  or  for  giving  a  preference  to 
the  Colonies,  for  if  the  lever  were  successful  and  tariffs 
reciprocally  abolished,  what  becomes  of  the  revenue, 
and  where  is  the  preference  ? 

**  If  the  Colonies  supplied  us  with  corn  and  other 
things  which  we  now  get  chiefly  from  foreign  countries, 
the  revenue  wanted  for  old-age  pensions  would  be  lost, 
and  we  should  have  to  find  the  money  for  that  purpose 
from  other  sources.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  closing  years  of 
Protection,  said  "  I  held  office  in  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  this  was  the  period  during  which  England  was 
most  actively  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  negotiate 
with  the  principal  States  of  the  civilised  world  treaties 
for  the  reciprocal  reduction  of  duties  upon  imports. 
The  task  was  plied  on  our  side  with  sufficient  zeal, 
but  in  every  case  we  failed.  I  am  sorry  to  add  my 
opinion — that  we  did  more  than  fail.  The  whole 
operation  seemed  to  place  us  in  a  false  position. 
(*  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,'  vol.  V.) 

"  So  that  with  an  amount  of  Protection  far  beyond 
what  Protectionists  now  want,  for  instance  with  20s.  a 
quarter  on  com,  we  could  not  get  foreign  tariff's 
reduced." 
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NOTES 
P'rom  the  Article  "  Imperial  Policy  and  Free- 
Trade/'  IN  THE   Nineteenth  Century  for  July, 
1903,  by  Sir  R.  Giffen. 
England  imported  101  million  cwts.  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  from  foreign  countries  and  British  posses- 
sions, and  the  quantities  from  British  Colonies  and 
possessions  were  as  follows  : — 

British  North  America     ...     8,578,000  cwts. 

British  India         3,341,000     ., 

Australia 6,197,000     „ 

New  Zealand         1,383,000     ., 


19,499,000 


''Thus  not  quite  20  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  we  import  comes  from  British  Colonies 
and  possessions.  Suppose  that  we  impose  os.  a 
quarter  (or  Is.  3d.  per  cwt.)  upon  imports  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  from  foreign  countries — and  it  would 
take  such  a  duty  at  least  to  produce  sensible  efiects — 
we  should  burden  the  consumers  'fa  this  country  to 
the  extent  of  the  charge  on  foreign  wheat,  or  a  sum  of 
£5,094,000  altogether,  plus  a  further  sum  of  £1,219,000, 
by  which  the  price  of  Colonial  wheat  would  be  raised 
in  our  markets,  and  a  further  sum  of  probably  about 
£2,000,000  as  the  enhanced  price  of  wheat  produced 
at  home — total,  £8,313,000.  This  seems  rather  a 
large  sum  for  consumers  at  home  to  pay  in  order  to 
give  the  Colonies  a  bonus  of  no  more  than  £1,219,000, 

"From  £101,500,000  of  duty  free  articles  and 
£109,000,000  of  dutiable  articles,  total  £210,500,000 
— which  we  imported  in  1902 — we  might  deduct  at  the 
outside  about  £40,000,000  as  the  contribution  of  the 
Colonies.  So  that  if  we  imposed  a  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  charge  on  imports  from  foreign  countries  we 
should    burden    our    consumers    to    the    extent    of 
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£21,0(X),000  (apart  from  the  higher  price  to  home 
producers)  in  order  to  give  the  Colonies  a  bonus  of 
£4,000,000. 

"  What  we  find  then  is  that  out  of  about 
£262,(M)0,000  of  imports  into  the  principal  Colonies, 
more  than  one-third,  or  £114,000,000,  is  already  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  no  less  than  £66,000,000 
are  from  other  Colonies  and  possessions,  leaving 
£82,500,000  from  foreign  countries.  At  the  outside, 
this  last  is  the  maximum  figure  which  can  be  dis- 
placed in  part  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  preferential  tariffs.  How  nmch  can  be  so  dis- 
placed ?  A  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  tenth,  or  less  ?  I  should 
«ay  even  less  than  the  smallest  of  these  proportions." 

**  Canada  only  imports  £4,000,000  from  European 
countries  all  told,  and  the  Australian  Colonies  and 
New  Zealand  about  the  same.  Whether  the  share  of 
foreign  countries  in  the  tmde  of  some  of  our  Colonics 
has  increjised  or  not  it  is  quite  plain  from  our  own 
returns  that  as  yet  they  are  not  talcing  much  from  us. 
On  the  contrary,  the  exports  of  liritish  and  Irish  j)ro- 
<luce  to  our  ColoifJes  and  possessions  have  increased  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  to  take  the  last  Statistical 
Abstract  issued,  from  £75,000,000  in  1887  to 
£105,000,000  in  1901  .  .  .  and  the  exports  for  1902 
not  vet  comprised  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  were 
£109,000,000." 

LORD  PORTSMOUTH'S  SPEECH. 
Lord  Portsmouth,  however,  in  his  recent  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  sjiid  "  The  fact,  however,  is  that 
whereas  in  1896,  the  year  before  the  preferential 
tariff  came  into  force,  imports  from  Great  Britain  into 
Canada  represented  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports, 
in  1902  (with  the  preferential  tariff)  the  percentage 
had  fallen  to  2!)  per  cent,  (a  diminution  of  about  one- 
sixth  or  16  per  cent.)  Again,  tfie  average  Canadian 
duty  on  English  goods  in  1901  teas  18^  per  cent,  whereax 
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the  average  duty  on  American  goods  was  only  12  per  cent^ 
On  the  other  hand,  we  imported  from  Canada  annually 
goods  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  millions,  or  approxi- 
mately, about  half  the  total  export  trade  of  Canada. 
We  exported  to  Canada  goods  to  an  annual  value  of 
eight  millions,  which  after  all  represented  but  3  per 
cent,  of  our  total  export  trade."  So  that  there  is  a 
balance  of  trade  against  us  with  Canada  of  ten  millions 
and  Canada  actually  gives  a  preferential  tariff  to  the 
United  States  of  6  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words, 
charges  us  50  per  cent,  or  one-half  more  on  our  goods 
than  she  charges  to  the  United  States,  so  that  with  all 
the  humbug  and  pretence  of  doing  us  a  favour  by 
preferential  trade  she  really  does,  what  Mr.  Seddon 
denies  having  said  with  reference  to  New  Zealand, 
namely,  that  if  we  did  not  grant  her  preferential  trade 
she  would  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  powers  to  our 
disadvantage.  New  Zealand,  at  any  rate,  does  not, 
and  no  other  Colony  but  Canada  does,  give  50  per 
cent,  of  advantage  to  the  United  States  m  her  tariff 
over  Great  Britain  and  probably  if  a  calculation  were 
made  we  lose  more  by  the  advantage  granted  by 
Canada  over  us  to  the  United  States  than  we  gain 
by  her  delusive  preferential  reduction  of  33J  per 
cent. 

Monsieur  Yves  Guyot,  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review" 
for  July,  says  "Not  only  does  Protectionism  plunge 
the  country  which  adopts  it  into  a  war  of  tariffs  with 
all  other  countries  but  even  within  the  country  it 
rouses  a  spirit  of  antagonism  in  every  district  which 
thinks  itself  sacrificed  to  other  districts,  and  in  every 
industry  which  demands  to  be  protected  over  and 
above  other  industries  and  at  their  expense.  In  fact 
under  Protectionism  economic  rivalry  gives  place  to 
political  rivalry.  .  .  .  The  Protectionist  spirit  produces 
in  a  man  both  the  mania  of  persecution  and  the  mania 
•of  being  persecuted.  ...  In  France  we  had  the  cotton 
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laanufactures  of  Normandy  at  war  with  those  of  the 
Vosores.  There  are  continual  struggles  between  the 
North  and  South.  France  is  cut  into  sections  by  the 
Protectionist  spirit.  .  .  .  When  a  Protection  Tariff 
fulfils  its  purpose  it  yields  no  revenue.  In  France  the 
duty  on  wheat  produces  the  best  financial  result  when 
wheat  is  scarce  and  bread  is  dear.  Under  a  Protec- 
tionist system  a  bad  harvest  makes  a  good  budget  and 
a  good  harvest  a  bad  budget.  In  1897,  a  bad  harvest 
year,  the  duties  on  cereals  Drought  in  55,000,000  francs, 
in  1898  78,000,000  francs,  and  they  would  have  brought 
in  even  more  if  they  had  not  been  suspended.  They 
fell  to  20,000,000  francs  in  1900  and  to  13,800,000 
francs  in  1902.  How  could  any  Old  Age  Pension 
Fund  be  made  dependent  on  such  fluctuating 
resources  ?  " 

The  Journal  d' Agriculture  Pratique  of  May  7th, 
1903,  quotes  the  following  prices  of  wheat : — 

"London,  lH-50  per  100  kilos;  New  York,  15-94; 
Paris,  25  francs. 

"The  estimated  amount  of  wheat  on  the  French 
market  in  a  year  is  about  seventy-six  million  quintals. 
If  the  tax  (7  francs)  worked  perfectly  the  result  should 
be  seventy  million  quintals,  7  francs ;  or  an  annual 
charge  of  490,000,000  francs  (nearly  £20,000,000) 
levied  on  the  consumers  of  bread,  not  for  the  profit  of 
the  budget,  but  for  that  of  the  owners  of  wheat 
lands." 

*'  As  to  sugar,  he  says ;  '  The  French  householder 
lias  therefore  to  pay  at  least  66  francs  per  100  kilos, 
for  an  article  which  is  worth  but  .30  francs,  namely 
(more  than)  double  its  value.  .  .  .  While  the 
consumer  pays  iyG  francs,  the  Treasury  receives  only 
36  francs  56  centimes  ...  45  per  cent,  is  imposed 
for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals.  In  1901 
the  tax  on  sugar  showed  a  minus  value  of  44,233,000 
francs. 
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"M.  Des  Essarts  has  picked  out  of  the  catalogue 
46  articles  sold  by  the  leading  grocers  of  London  and 
Paris  .  .  .  making  19  per  cent,  to  the  detrinient 
of  Paris. 

'*  Who  has  an  interest  in  Protection  ?  Eight  per 
cent,  of  the  agriculturists,  or  about  3  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  working  population,  perhaps  half  the  15  per 
cent,  who  represent  industrial  establishments  employ- 
ing more  than  four  workpeople,  viz.,  -4  or  5  per  cent, 
of  the  working  population.  That  is  to  say.  not  even 
ten  people  in  a  hundred  of  the  working  population  of 
France  have  any  interest  in  Protection.  We  shall  not 
find  5  per  cent. ;  not  one  person  in  twenty  who  has  an 
interest  in  Protection. 

"  In  the  United  States,  as  in  France,  it  is  only  a 
very  small  minority  which  can  profit  by  Protection, 
and  that  at  the  expense  of  a  very  large  majority. 


NOTES  FROM  '^  THE  STATESMAN'S   YEAR 

BOOK  FOR  1903."     (United 

States). 

*'  Of  the  648,743  emigrants  to  the  United  States  in 

1902,  there  were:  — 

British  Isles       

46,073 

Germany 

28,304 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 

54,038 

Austria-Hungary 

171,989 

Italy        

178,372 

Russia  and  Finland       

107,347 

France    ...         

3,117 

648,743 
"England  from  1815  to  1888  sent  out  3,935,000 
emigrants ;  Ireland,  5,081,000  ;  and  Scotland,  845,000  ; 
whilst  from  1816  to  1888  Germany  has  sent  out  no 
less  than  5,670,000.  Besides  the  Germans,  Austria 
sent  out  1,290,000  emigrants  ;  and  Italy,  3,580,000." 
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''  Of  the  total  land  surface  in  the  United  States 
1809,  only  787,658,178  acres  is  appropriated. 

*'  There  were  5,739,657  farms. 

"  In  proportion  to  population,  Gennany  lost  in 
the  72  years  by  emigration  per  working  man  more 
individuals  by  emigration  than  England  in  proportion 
to  population,  which  shows  that  the  Germans  were 
either  less  attached  to  their  native  country  or  more 
dissatisfied  with  their  condition  at  home  than  the 
English. 
STATISTICS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE 
UNITED     STATES. 

Square  miles. 

Total  land  surface  of  England  and  Wales     57,662 

„        „         „        „  Scotland 29,785 

„        „         „        „  Ireland     ...         ...     32,531 

''  The  coal  raised  in  1901  in  the  United  States  was  : 
Bituminous,  212,314,912  tons,  value  220,913,513  dols., 
little  more  than  is.  a  ton.  In  England  ordinary  coal  at 
the  pits  mouth  in  1885  cost  6s.  per  ton. 

"In  1902  the  United  States  imported  gold  and  silver 
to  the  amount  of  80,253,508  dollars,  and  exported  them 
to  the  amount  of  117,470,357  dollars,  a  balance  against 
her  of  more  than  £7,000,000  in  gold  and  silver. 

"In  1902  the  United  States  exported  agricultural 
products  to  the  value  of  943,811,020  dollars  to  various 
countries.  The  imports  into  the  United  States  from 
Great  Britain  in  1900-1  were  148,388,502  dollars,  and 
they  rose  in  1901-2  to  165,746,560,  whilst  the  exports 
to  Great  Britain,  which  were  624,216,404  dollars  in 
1900-1,  fell  to  542,001,  128  in  1901-2. 

"The  total  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1901-2 
were  903,320,948,  and  the  exports  to  all  countries  in 
1901-2,  1,355,481,861. 

"A  considerable  portion  of  Canadian  produce  is 
imported  vid  United  States  ports,  and  some  of  it  is 
attributed  to  that  country." 
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BRITISH  PRODUCE  EXPORTED. 

(From  a  letter  to  The  Times.) 

Exports  to                      1891. 

1901. 

£ 

£ 

Russia 5,407,402 

8,673,334 

Germany           ...     18,804,329 

23,573,785 

France 16,429,665 

16,472,068 

Holland 9,463,300 

9,089,149 

Belgium             ...       7,374,495 

8,156,203 

Italy       6,296,560 

7,612,562 

Austro-Hungary         1,227,967 

2,141,185 

£65,003,718    £75,718,286 

"  Besides  these,  exports  to  Sweden  show  in  the  ten 
years  a  gain  of  three  millions  sterling;  Denmark,  a 
gain  of  one  million;  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Greece, 
half  a  million  each;  while  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
States  are  stationary. 

"  The  total  net  gain  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  her 
traffic  with  Europe  in  the  ten  years  is  now  16^ 
millions  sterling  annually. 

"  The  two  large  civilized  States  outside  Europe  and 
America  are  Japan  and  Egypt.  With  the  former  in 
the  ten  years  between  1891  and  1901  our  trade  has 
gained  5^  millions  sterling  annually,  with  the  latter 
2J  millions  annually. 

"  With  China,  which  stands  midway  between 
civilized  and  barbarian  government,  our  trade  is 
stationary  at  seven  millions. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  our 
trade  with  the  United  States  has  greatly  fallen  off.  In 
1891  it  was  27 J  millions,  in  1901  it  was  19^  millions. 

"  The  net  result  of  our  traffic  with  Europe  and  the 
United  States  is  an  annual  gain  of  eight  millions. 

"  To  turn  to  what '  Liberal  Imperialist  *  calls  the  best 
markets  for  the  British  manufacturer, '  the  undeveloped 
regions  of  Asia  and  Africa ' ;  let  the  figures  again  speak. 
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"  Including  Lagos,  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  Niger 
Protectorate,  British  East  Africa,  West  Coast  Afnca 
(French  and  German),  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  Persia,  and 
Siam,  our  trade  in  1891  was  £3,531,022;  in  1901  it 
was  £4,382,097,  or  a  gain  of  £851,075. 

"It  appears,  then,  that  from  the  markets  which 
*  Liberal  Imperialist '  declares  are  shut  to  us,  we  make 
ten  times  the  increase  that  we  do  in  his  *  best  markets/ 
If  we  are  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  let  us  do  so  care- 
fully, and  not  be  content  with  generalizing  inaccuracy. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"House  of  Commons,  "  C.  Hobhouse." 

''JuneUthr 

THE  CANADIAN  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 
"Sir, — There  are  certain  points  in  connection  with 
the  Canadian  preferential  tariff,  granted  by  Canada  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  public  attention  in 
this  countiy  has  been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  directed 
hitherto.  Nevertheless,  they  are  becoming  of  such 
material  importance  that  I  venture  to  say  a  few  words 
in  their  regard.  It  is  argued  that,  if  we  do  not  respond 
to  the  grant  of  a  preferential  tariff  which  Canada  ha« 
made  to  us  by  ourselves  granting  to  Canada  a  preferen- 
tial tariff  on  foodstuffs,  Canada  in  her  disappointment 
may  quit  the  Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  on  July  20th,  appears  to  have  replied 
to  that  argument  by  pointing  out  that,  in  the  event  of 
such  a  *  bargain'  bemg  concluded,  the  Colonies  will 
have  to  resign  *  something  of  that  independence  and 
perfect  freedom  of  action  in  their  fiscal,  commercial, 
and  industrial  legislation  to  which  hitherto  they  have 
appeared  to  attach  in  their  own  interest  so  great  an 
importance.'  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  since  said  that 
Canada  will  never  agree  to  sacrifice  any  part  of  its 
independence  even  to  prevent  the  disruption  of   the 
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Empire.  Thus,  even  if  we  tax  our  food  for  the  sake 
of  Canada,  we  may  lose,  even  so,  the  advantage  of 
Canada's  loyalty.  I  fear  that  I  can  illustrate  from 
Canadian  politics  the  accuracy  of  the  latter  forecast 
without  implying  in  the  smallest  degree  any  reflection 
upon  the  well-known  loyalty  of  Canada  at  the  present 
time. 

"Since  the  establishment  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  1867  there  have  been  three  great  oscillations 
in  her  tariff  policy.  From  1868  to  1878  there  was  a 
period  of  low  tariff.  From  1879  to  1896  there 
was  a  high  tariff  period,  commonly  known  as  the 
policy.  From  1897  onward  a  relatively  national 
low  tariff  has  been  again  adopted.  The  political  cause 
of  this  last  oscillation  was  that  in  1893  the  Liberal 
party  of  Canada,  at  its  Ottawa  Convention,  had 
pledged  itself  to  tariff  changes  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade.  In  1896  they  attained  office.  In  1897  they 
lowered  the  tariff,  and,  to  quote  the  Budget  speech  of 
that  date,  they  gave  the  people  '  a  reduction  almost  all 
along  the  line.  Speaking  in  the  latter  year  the 
Finance  Minister  declared  that,  '  instead  of  having  the 
national  policy  still  in  force,  we  have  given  the 
country  a  very  large  and  substantial  measure  of  tariff 
reform.'  Simultaneously  with  this  freer  trade  all 
round,  a  preference  for  ourselves  was  inaugurated,  and 
hence  this  preference  was  part  and  parcel  of  a  con- 
siderable change  of  public  policy  in  Canada.  This 
preference,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  granted  to  us 
without  conditions.  '  If  British  statesmen  respond,  it 
is  well ;  if  not,  it  is  well,  too.'  Such,  in  1897,  were 
the  words  of  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  the  Minister  of 
Trade. 

"  Meanwhile  on  the  Opposition  benches  were  seated 
the  old  supporters  of  the  national  policy,  led  in  fiscal 
questions  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  I  think,  had  been 
Minister  of  Finance  from  1888  to  1896.     This  party 
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is  by  no  means  prepared  to  abandon  the  national  policy 
of  a  high  tariff.  In  1899,  Mr.  Foster  said  that  his 
party  was  resolved  *to  keep  the  line  of  Protection 
intact,  to  make  that  line  still  stronger  ....  This 
eide  of  the  House  wiU  not  renounce  its  principles 
because  it  is  in  Opposition."  These  quotations  could 
be  multiplied. 

"  So  far,  then,  1  have,  1  think  arrived  at  two  con- 
clusions. First,  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  subject  to  sub- 
stantial oscillations.  Secondly,  the  preferential  tariff 
granted  to  ourselves,  being  part  and  parcel  of  a  policy 
wider  than  itself  and  directed  towards  Free  Trade, 
must  inevitably  share  in  the  oscillations  of  that  more 
general  policy.  In  plain  terms,  if  a  reaction,  as  so 
often  has  occurred  before,  were  to  arise  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  towards  the  national  policy  of 
Protection,  the  preference  to  Britain  would  share  in 
the  discredit,  and  perhaps  in  the  abandonment,  of  the 
existing  policy  of  freer  trade. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  such  a  reaction  is  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics.  There  are  signs  that 
it  is  actually  in  process.  As  an  example,  Mr.  Monk, 
the  member  for  Jacques  Cartier,  in  March  last,  asked 
whether — '  We  are  to  continue  being  made  the  slaughter 
market  for  the  great  manufacturers  of  Europe?  At 
present,  under  the  preferential  clauses  we  are  sacrificed 
to  the  great  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  .  .  . 
Ready  and  willing  as  we  were  to  give  Great  Britain  a 
preference,  we  were  not  prepared  to  grant  such  a 
preference  as  would  impei-il  in  any  way  oui'  own  great 
industrial  interests.' 

"  Or  again,  Mr.  Tarte,  himself  a  Minister,  wrote  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  ()ctober  last,  as  follows  :  — 

**  *  The  interests  of  the  Canadian  people  make  it  our 
duty  to  revise,  without  delay,  the  tariff  of  1897,  with 
the  view  of  giving  a  more  adequate  Protection.' 
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"But  it  is  my  duty  to  quote  a  much  weightier 
authority  than  these,  that  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment itself.  In  an  official  memorandum,  prepared  a 
few  months  ago,  that  Government  states  : — 

*'  *  The  Canadian  Government  has  been  attacked  by 
Canadian  manufacturers,  on  the  ground  that  the  pre- 
ference is  seriously  interfering  with  their  trade.  The 
woollen  manufacturers  have  been  foremost  in  the 
attack,  and  they  have  made  very  bitter  complaints  to 
the  effect  that  the  industry  is  threatened  with  ruin 
through  the  severe  competition  from  Britain,  brought 
about  by  the  operation  of  the  preference. ' 

"It  is  easy,  on  the  Canadian  returns,  to  verify  the 
magnitude  of  those  interests  and  their  political  power. 
Look  at  Canada's  imports  of  raw  cotton,  which  are  the 
measure  of  the  growth  of  her  cotton  industries.  Look 
at  her  progress  in  woollens.  Look  at  her  bounties  to 
iron  and  to  steel.  Again,  analysing  the  figures  of  1901, 
I  find  that  the  total  value  of  British  imports  into 
Canada  for  home  consumption  was  £8,839,000  in  that 
year.  Of  this  total,  £5,323,000  were  dutiable  goods, 
that  is  imported  by  us  under  the  preferential  tariff. 
Analysing  this  figure  again  our  imports  of  textiles 
provided  no  less  than  £3,628,000  out  of  this  total 
figure  of  £5,323,000.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
textile  manufacturers  of  Canada  are  'making  bitter 
complaints '  and  are  *  foremost  in  the  attack '  on  th« 
preference  awarded  to  Britain. 

"  Let  me  proceed  another  step.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposal  does  not  appear  to  meet  the  case  of  Canada, 
or  to  provide  any  remedy  suitable  to  the  occasion.  He 
intends  to  requite  Canada  by  granting  her  a  preference 
in  our  market  on  the  produce  of  her  farmers.  But  this 
Avill  have  no  effect  on  the  '  complaints '  and  on  the 
*  attack '  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  of  their 
powerful  supporters.  If  Canadians  want  protection 
for  their  manufacturers,  it  is  no  answer  to  present  them 
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with  a  bonus  on  bread.  A  Canadian  woollen  manu- 
facturer who  thinks  that  he  is  being  ruined  by  British 
woollens  will  not  be  satisfied  by  being  told  that  his 
country  cousins  are  doing  well  at  our  expense. 

"  This  is  a  consideration  that  should  make  us  pause 
before  assuming  that  this  preference  will  *  bind  up ' 
the  Empire.  But  there  is  another  even  more  serious. 
To  judge  from  the  report  of  the  Colonial  Conference 
of  1902,  Canada  is  to  be  asked  to  extend  her  preference 
to  us  by,  among  other  measures,  *  further  reducing  the 
duties  in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom '  in  the  event 
of  our  responding  by  a  preference  on  our  foodstuffs. 
In  that  event,  the  '  complaints '  and  the  '  attack '  of 
the  manufacturers  will  naturally  be  much  increased 
against  us,  for  not  only  will  they  be  entering  into  a 
'bargain,'  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  culls  it,  to  da 
more  for  us  than  hitherto,  but  also  they  will  be  tying 
their  own  hands  against  using  the  Canadian  tariff  in 
future  for  their  own  advantage,  since  they  will  be 
bound  by  the  contract  in  question. 

"  In  these  circumstances,  if  we  persue  the  course  into 
which  we  are  now  invited  to  enter,  Britain  may  find  her- 
self in  the  humiliating  position  of  having  granted  a 
preference  to  Canada  at  tne  very  moment  wlien  Canada 
is  deciding  to  withdraw  her  preference  to  us.  Or,  if 
the  bargain  be  already  struck,  Canada  may  find  herself 
in  the  equally  humiliating  position  of  having  bartered 
away  her  fiscal  freedom  for  a  privilege  valueless  to  her 
most  rising  and  organized  political  interest.  In  either 
case,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  relations  between  Canada 
and  liritain  will  have  been  improved,  and  we  may  even 
discover  to  our  surprise  and  dismay  that  we  have  for- 
feited the  priceless  boon  of  that  friendship  which  at 
present  all  parties  in  Canada  entertain  towards  us. 
"  1  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"George  Peel." 

July  23." 
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DUMPING  IN  THE  IRON  TRADE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times), 

"  The  important  factor  in  the  case  is  that  we  exported 
4,143,000  tons  of  more  or  less  manufactured  iron  in  1887, 
valued  at  £24,992,314,  or  £6  a  ton,  while  our  export,in 
1901,  although  only  2,898,000  tons,  was  valued  at 
£25,282,080,  or  £8.  14s.  per  ton.  Ten  shillings  out 
of  this  54s.  per  ton  increase  in  value  is  due  to  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  I  will  call  a  rise  in  the  raw 
material ;  but  the  remainder  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
■exports  are  increasingly  iron  and  steel  in  a  more  highly 
finished  state  of  manufacture.  We  send  less  rails  at 
£6  a  ton ;  but  more  galvanized  sheets  at  £12  a  ton. 
This  means  that  a  great  national  profit  was  made  out  of 
•each  ton  of  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  1901  than 
was  the  case  in  1887. 

"It  indicates  something  of  more  importance,  some- 
thing which  goes  right  down  to  the  heart  of  the  only 
question  which  is  really  agitating  the  country  at  the 
present  moment,  the  question  of  whether  the  '  dumping ' 
of  foreign  goods  is  likely  to  do  any  real  permanent 
harm  to  this  country. 

"As  soon  as  one  trade  becomes  unprofitable  in  this 
country  of  free  imports,  we  turn  readily  to  another. 
The  dumping  of  bounty-fed  sugar  has  stimulated  our 
jams  and  biscuit  making.  The  dumping  of  pig-iron 
and  unwrought  steel  at  prices  unremunerative  to  the 
dumpers  is  fostering  old  and  new  home  and  export 
trades,  whilst  it  ensures  our  continued  supremacy  in 
shipbuilding  and  shipping.  Our  output  of  iron  and 
steel  and  machinery  is  £140,000,000  per  annum.  Are 
we  going  to  tire  of  foreign  countries  sending  us 
£4,000,000  or  £5,000,000  a  year,  of  which  we  make 
profitable  use,  or  are  they  going  to  tire  of  presenting 
us  with  10s.  or  £1  on  every  ton  of  it  ? 

**I  call  Sir  Thomas  Wrightson  as  a  witness.  He 
states  that  German  dumping  has  interfered  with  part 
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of  his  trade,  that  he  has  turned  to  other  manufactures, 
and  we  know  that  he  has  invited  the  public  to  subscribe 
raore  money  to  his  business  on  the  expectation  that 
profits  in  the  future  will  not  be  less  than  before  the 
dumping  began. 

"No  mvestigation  on  dumping  can  be  made  secretly, 
because  no  one  would  place  any  confidence  in  the  result; 
nor  can  it  be  made  adequately,  except  by  a  powerful 
body  armed  with  power  to  call  for  persons  and  papers ; 
yet,  without  such  an  investigation,  an  inquirv  into  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  fiscal  system  must  oe  more  or 
less  of  a  sham. 

'*  I  am,  yours  truly, 

"Alfred  Emmott." 
"  30,  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W." 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Time*). 

"  Sir, — Mr.  Carnegie  in  writing  his  letter  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  Saturday,  has  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  have  set  us  the  example  of 
preferential  duties. 

"  There  is  an  export  duty  of  about  30s.  per  ton  on 
hemp  shipped  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  duty 
is  returned  on  hemp  shipped  direct  to  the  United 
States  and  employed  by  iJnited  States  manufacturers. 

"  The  hemp  shipped  from  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  Manila  hemp  and  is  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  of  binder 
twine  ;  the  latter  article  is  manufactured  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  Canada,  and  we  understand  the  Dominion 
Government  have  arranged,  or  are  about  to  arrange, 
to  grant  the  manufacturers  a  bounty  equivalent  to  the 
preference  received  by  the  United  States  manu- 
facturers. 

"  Our  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
cordage  and  binder  twine  made   from  Manila  hemp 
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have  to  compete  with  the  United  States  manufacturers 
both  in  our  home  market  and  in  neuti'al  markets, 
handicapped  by  the  preference  of  30s.  per  ton  enjoyed 
by  the  latter. 

"  We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 
"Wm.  F.  Malcolm  &  Co." 

**  36,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G.,  July  27." 

Mr.  Robson,  M.P.,  wrote  in  The  Daily  News  of 
July  28th,  1902. 

"  The  iron  trade  in  this  country  was  represented  by 
a  total  of  something  like  140  millions  :  that  was  the 
total  of  English  products  affected  by  German 
competition.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  German 
goods  entered  during  the  same  year?  It  was  only 
£589,000.  The  profits  derived  from  the  extraction  of 
ore  and  the  making  of  iron  from  the  ore  in  the  year 
1896-7  was  £1,840,000.  In  1901,  a  very  dreadful 
year  for  Sir  Thomas  Wrightson,  the  profits  of  these 
important  branches  of  the  iron  trade  had  risen  to 
£5,380,000.  In  other  words  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  300  per  cent,  in  the  profits  of 
the  trade,  of  which  Sir  Thomas  had  appropriated, 
very  legitimately  of  course,  a  very  handsome  propor- 
tion.    That  did  not  look  like  ruin  and  destruction." 

Dear  Sugar  in  Consequence  of  the  Sugar 
Convention. 

Mr.  Perris  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Daily  News  of 
^July  28th,  1903,  in  which  he  says: — 

"  I  have  had  the  detailed  prices  in  every  week  of 
the  last  1 2  months  tabulated  for  two  typical  sorts : 
German- Austria,  88  per  cent  (f.  o.  b.  refiner's  terms) 
and  granulated  (f.  o.  b.  ready),  and  the  rise  of  price  in 
each  month  over  the  average  of  July,  1802,  calculated. 

"For  the  former  sugars  the  rise  was:  in  August 
and     September,    2.7    per    cent.  ;     October,     18.4 ; 
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November,  26.4;  December,  35;  January,  32.8; 
Februaiy,  33.3  ;  March,  39.2  ;  April,  38.5  ;  May,  38.8, 
per  cent.  In  June,  owing  to  the  '  dumping  '  of  large 
quantities  of  Russian  sugar  in  preparation  for  the 
Convention  coming  into  force,  the  rise  was  only  33.3. 
In  granulated  there  was  a  similar  steady  rise,  the 
highest  point  reached  being  32.7  per  cent,  in  May. 
That  is  to  say,  we  have  been  paying  one-third  as 
much  again  for  our  sugar  as  we  did  last  summer, 
simply  in  anticipation  of  the  threatened  closure  of  our 
ports  to  bountied  sugar.  Calculated  upon  the  last 
year's  supplies  (about  15  millions  sterling)  this  means 
that  we  are  throwing  away  money  at  the  rate  of 
£5,000,000  a  year.  The  West  Indies  have  not 
gained  at  all;  the  whole  benefit  has  gone  to  the 
Continental  producers  and  Continental  Exchequers." 

THE   DIMINUTION   IN    THE   BIRTH-RATE 
IN    BRITISH    COLONIES. 

(From  The  Scotsman.) 
*'  In  France,  for  example,  the  population  is  practi- 
cally stationary,  whereas  in  Canada  the  trench 
Canadian  is  most  remarkably  prolific.  Present  indica- 
tions give  no  hope  of  a  teeming  population  springing 
from  Australasian  parents,  for  the  birth-mte  in  all  the 
States  has  declined  very  greatly,  especially  during  the 
last  15  years,  and  when  compared  witli  the  total 
population  the  births  in  three  of  them  are  j)roportion- 
ately  less  numerous  than  in  any  European  country, 
France  alone  excepted.  Taking  the  married  women 
under  the  age  of  45  years,  it  is  found  that  at  the 
present  time  (1901)  the  births  in  New  South  Wales 
do  not  average  more  than  235  per  thousand,  while  as 
recently  as  1886  their  number  was  339,  so  that  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  15  years  of  very  nearly  one-third. 
"  '  Taking  Australia  and  New  Zealand  together,  the 
fall  in  the  birth-rate  is  such   that  there  are  annually 
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fewer  births  by  nearly  20,000  than  would  have  occurred 
if  the  rates  prevailing  as  late  as  ten  years  ago  had  been 
maintained.  A  striking  instance  of  the  decline  may 
be  drawn  from  New  South  Wales.  In  1887  there 
were  in  that  State,  112,546  married  women  under  the 
age  of  45  years,  in  1901  there  were  149,247.  Yet  the 
number  of  children  born  was  about  the  same  in  each 
year.  From  New  Zealand  comes  the  cry  that  the 
children  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  fill  the 
schools,  and  in  other  States  a  like  condition  may  be 
expected  to  arise,  seeing  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  children  below  the  school  age.' 

"  As  matters  stand  at  present,  if  the  influx  of 
population  from  outside  Australia  were  to  cease 
altogether,  the  natural  increase  in  the  population  would 
be  14*8  per  thousand  of  population.  Ten  years  ago 
the  natural  increase  was  20*3,  and  30  years  ago  24  per 
thousand. 

*^  It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  as  a  curious  light 
on  the  social  life  of  New  South  Wales,  that  in  the  case 
of  259  out  of  1000  marriages,  issue  is  actually  assured 
before  mamage  takes  place ;  or  taking  it  in  another 
way,  in  every  thousand  first-born  children  233  are  born 
before  their  parents  have  been  married  nine  months, 
257  are  illegitimate,  and  510  are  bom  after  nine 
months.  The  proportion  of  man*ied  women  who  have 
children  is  fewer  than  it  used  to  be ;  those  who  have 
children  have  fewer  children.  As  intercourse  is  much 
more  frequent,  especially  in  the  first  year  of  marriage, 
between  married  persons,  than  between  men  and  un- 
married women  who  are  unchaste,  and  as  precautions 
against  pregnancy  are  far  more  frequently  adopted  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  true  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  and  of  births 
before  the  parents  have  been  mamed  nine  months  is 
very  much  greater.  In  technical  language  there  is  a 
decrease   alike   in   fecundity   and   fertility,  fecundity 
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being  the  ability  to  bear  children  and  fertility  the 
measure  of  this  ability  when  it  does  exist.  In  regai-d 
to  the  question  of  age  at  marriage  it  is  found  that  the 
average  age  at  marriage  has  increased  in  recent  years. 
In  the  case  of  women  it  is  1(>  months  later  than  it 
was  in  1885.  Mr.  Coghlan  finds  that,  taking  the 
average  age  at  marriage  at  25  years,  of  the  mari'iages 
contracted  be  ween  1861  and  1870,  87  in  every 
thousand  were  childless ;  while  at  the  present  date  the 
proportion  is  81  out  of  a  thousand.  As,  however, 
the  birth-rate  for  the  same  period  fell  from  41*74  per 
thousand  to  27*76,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
childless  marriages  is  in  itself  an  inadequate  explana- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  this  decrease  is  due  to  the 
falling  off  in  the  average  number  of  children  to  each 

marriaore.     In  the  case  of  the  marriatjes  of   1871-80 

.  .  . 

this  average  was  5*384,  in  the  marriages  of  1891-1900 

it  was  3*636.     Taken  with  the  figures  relating  to  first 

births  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Coghlan  seem  to  show 

that  an  increasingly  large  number  of  women  make  up 

their  minds  on  marrying  not  to  have  children,  or  to 

delay  child-bearing  as  long  as  possible. 

" '  Immigration  has  practically  ceased  to  be  an 
important  factor,  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
population  depending  upon  the  birth-rate  alone,  a  rate 
seriously  diminished  and  still  diminishing.' 

" '  If  the  population  of  our  Colonies  is  to  remain 
stationary  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  recruited  from 
outside,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  great  increase  of 
trade  within  the  Empire.' 

SIR  MICHAEL  IIICKS-BEACH'S  QUESTION. 

"  '  The  immediate  object  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach's  question  was  to  get  from  Mr.  Chamberlain 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that,  when  discussion  was 
in  progress,  the  Colonials  were  inclined  to  grant 
preferences    to    this    country    without    any    similar 
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concessions  on  our  part,  but  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  they  changed  their  minds  before  the  close  of  the 
Conference  and  ended  by  asking  for  preferences  from 
the  mother  country.  Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted  the 
fact,  and  then  Sir  Michael  asked  for  publication  of  the 
full  discussion.  Would  it  be  fair  to  suggest  that  Sir 
Michael  hopes  to  be  able  to  show  that  it  was  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  who  encouraged  them  to  make 
the  demand?  At  first  sight  that  seems  unlikely, 
because  the  published  account  shows  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  a  speech,  discouraged  any  expectation 
that  this  country  would  grant  them  preferences, 
because  they  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  fiscal 
policy.  But  did  he  afterwards  hold  out  to  them  a 
hope  that  we  might  be  induced  to  change  our  fiscal 
policy  in  their  favour  ?  Did  he  give  them  to  under- 
stand that  he  might  himself  use  his  influence  to 
induce  the  country  to  change  it,  and  that  if  they 
formulated  the  demand  in  a  resolution,  that  resolution 
might  be  the  fulcrum  for  the  Archimedes  lever  which 
might  move  the  British  world  ?  '  " 

MR.   CARNEGIE  AND   CANADA. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times,) 

*'  Sir, — This  in  reply  to  your  correspondent  who 
asks  '  whether  I  had  forgotten  that  Halifax  and 
St.  John  were  not  ice-bound.* 

''  These  ports  are  not  available.  Halifax  is  distant 
from  Montreal  by  rail  796  miles  (average  of  the  two 
rail  lines).  Even  at  one  half-penny  per  net  ton  per 
mile,  a  very  low  average  rate  for  general  traffic,  the 
cost  of  transport  is  3.98  dollars  per  ton  on  exports  and 
the  same  on  imports — total  7.96  dollars,  equal  to  33s., 
or,  say,  8s.  per  quarter  of  grain,  as  compared  with 
exports  and  imports  through  Montreal  or  American 
ports. 
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"The   St.    John    route    is    shorter    by    rail    from 
Montreal,  but  250  miles  longer  sea  voyage.     It  is  said 
Halifax  possesses  advantages  over  St.  John.     Rates 
to  and  from  the  two  ports  would  have  to  be  equal  if 
both  were  used. 

'*  In  1902,  American  ports  shipped  more  than  one- 
third  (37  per  cent.)  of  all  Canada's  shipments,  value 
75  million  dollars,  total  being  206  millions.     Canada 
sent  to  Britain  in  that  year  grain  of  all  kinds  to  the 
value  of  only  22  million  dollars. 

"  If  the  American  portion,  75  millions,  had  to  go 
via  Halifax   and   St.  John  at  an  additional  cost  of 
8.98  dollars  per  ton,  say,  equal  to  4s.  per  quarter,  the 
preference  given  by  Britain  would  have  to  be  138.  6d. 
per  quarter  on  22  millions  of  grain  in  order  to  recoup 
Canada  for  her  loss.     Canada  could  only  be  advantaged 
by  the  amount  of  preference  given  beyond  138.  6d.  per 
quarter,  because  the   American  portion,  upon   which 
she  suffers  loss,  75  millions,  is  nearly  three-and-a-half 
times  ^eater  than   her  exports  of  grain  to  Britain, 
22  millions. 

"The  relations  of  Canada  and  America  can  be  best 
understood  by  this  statement : — 

Million  dollars. 
In  1902 — Total  imports  and  exports  of 

Canada  were         ...         ...     381 

To    and    from    the    United 
States  for  consumption  and 
shipment    ...         ...         ...     256 

Direct  to  and  from  all  other 
countries  through  Canadian 
ports  ...         ...         ...     125 

Figures  from  '  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1903,' 
except  American  port  figures  from  Washing- 
ton direct. 

**  Thus  America  does  more  than  double  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  Canada,  Britain  included.     This  may 
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surprise  your  readers,  but  the  two  countries  are  as 
Siamese  twins,  commercially  bound  by  an  unbreakable 
ligament,  3,000  miles  in  length  and  constantly  growing 
stronger.  Those  who  attempt  to  interfere  with  these 
natural  conditions,  or,  as  a  Canadian  Minister  recently 
said,  *  to  fight  geography,'  will  be  wiser  men  after  the 
effort;  but  what  may  be  the  irreparable  injury  done 
their  country  by  their  rashness  ? 

"  There  is  another  point  of  view  of  infinitely  more 
importance.  Never  has  Canada  been  more  loyal  to 
Britain  than  now.  Never  have  the  masses  of  America 
regarded  Britain  before  as  their  best  friend,  indeed, 
I  might  say  as  their  only  friend,  with  the  exception  of 
France.  They  are  unjust  to  Germany  and  Russia.  In 
these  days  the  race  has  been  drawing  together.  It  is 
at  such  a  juncture  that  the  policy  is  urged  of  disturb- 
ing conditions  and  fanning  into  flame  the  embers  of 
international  jealousies. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  Andrew  Carnegie." 

"  Skibo  Castle,  Dornoch,  Sutherland. 
''August  1." 

"P.S. — I  have  this  moment  read  the  cable  in 
yesterday's  Standard,  in  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
Premier,  assures  you.  Sir,  that  '  Mr.  Carnegie  was 
only  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  he  said  Britain  could  not  give 
preference  to  Canada  because  of  bonding  privileges. 
You  think,  editorially,  I  may  not  have  done  so. 
Premier  Laurier's  opinion,  however,  may  change  your 
view.  ''A.  C." 

THE  COST  OF  ARMIES. 

(From  The  Standard  Correspondent.) 

"  Paris,  Wednesday  Night. 
"  Some    interesting     statistics    are    contained     in 
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M.  Messimy's  preamble  to  a  proposal  for  the 
re-organisation  of  the  French  Army.  He  shows  that 
from  every  million  inhabitants  the  French  Army  takes 
5620  recruits,  the  German  Army  4120,  the  Italian 
Army  3180,  the  Russian  Army  2812,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army  2670,  and  the  English  Army  1170. 
The  difference  to  the  disadvantage  of  France  is 
enormous,  and  is  likely  to  become  greater  every  yeai* 
in  proportion  as  its  birth-rate  remains  inferior  to  that 
of  other  nations.  Moreover,  to  take  5620  recruits 
annually  for  every  million  inhabitants  it  is  necessary 
to  a<;cept  many  weaklings,  with  the  result  that  in  1901 
the  mortality  in  the  French  Army  was  treble  that  of 
the  German  Army.  Examining  the  financial  sacrifices 
which  are  entailed  by  the  excessive  armaments  of 
Europe,  M.  Messimy  says  that  the  military  expenditure 
amounts  in  France  to  1270  million  francs,  or  35  per  cent, 
of  the  total  expenditure;  in  Russia  to  1300  million 
francs,  or  25  per  cent. ;  in  Germany  to  12(X)  million 
francs,  or  21  per  cent. ;  in  Austria  to  475  million 
francs,  or  17  per  cent.;  and  in  Italy  to  400  million 
francs,  or  22  per  cent.  These  figures  show  that  the 
sums  spent  for  useful  purposes,  such  as  public 
instruction,  public  works,  general  administration, 
posts  and  telegraphs,  public  aid,  <fec.,  are  relatively 
less  important  in  France  than  in  any  of  the  other  great 
European  nations.  The  Military  Budget  in  France 
absords  1270  million  francs,  while  the  civil  expenditure 
is  only  1220  million  francs.  The  Military  Budget  in 
Germany  amounts  to  1200  million  francs,  and  the 
civil  expenditure  to  2000  million  francs.  Italy  spends 
400  million  francs  on  her  defences,  and  600  million 
francs  on  civil  matters.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  these  statistics  is  that  disarmament  is  becoming 
a  necessity  for  France  and  that  it  is  natuml  that  the 
French  people  should  be  favourable  to  the  conclusion 
of  arbitration  treaties." 
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EXORBITANT  PROFITS  REQUIRED  BY 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURERS  AND 
SHOPKEEPERS. 
The  extortionate  profits  demanded  by  British  manu- 
facturers and  shopkeepers  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the 
rejection  of  their  tenders  for  contracts  and  the  decline 
of  their  business,  whilst  foreign  manufacturers  and 
shopkeepers  are  usually  wise  enough  to  content  them- 
selves with  moderate  profits  and  quick  returns. 

A  near  relative  of  mine  informs  me  that  she  bought 
ammoniated  tincture  of  quinine  at  a  country  chemist's 
of  an  inferior  quality  at  2s.  6d.,  whilst  the  same 
quantity  of  the  best  quality  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores  cost  only  od.,  or  one-sixth  of  the  price  at  the 
chemists. 

Borax  at  another  country  chemist's  cost  her  4s.  a 
pound,  which  she  got  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores 
tor  4d.,  thus  the  profit  extorted  was  1,100  per  cent, 
besides  the  profit  taken  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores.  The  price  of  the  same  quality  of  flour  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  Stores  was  exactly  half  the  cost  of 
that  at  a  West  End  baker's. 

Such  articles  as  Martell's  "Three  Star"  brandy  or 
Atkinson's  perfumes  can  be  purchased  at  about  a  third 
less  than  the  retail  price  at  shops,  and  in  the  case  of 
many  shops  goods  can  be  purchased  at  25  per  cent, 
discount  by  showing  that  the  purchaser  is  a  member 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores. 

Yet  so  enormous  is  the  turn-over  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores  that  the  £1  shares  about  two  years  ago 
were  £55,  and  they  are  now  much  higher,  though  the 
profits  they  require  on  most  articles  are,  I  understand, 
only  about  5  per  cent.,  but  a  profit  of  5  per  cent,  if 
turned  over  every  quarter  is  20  per  cent.,  or  if  every 
two  months,  as  in  such  articles  as  flour,  fish,  fruit, 
game,  and  meat,  would  be  30  per  cent,  in  the  year ; 
whilst   the  dear  West-end  shop  gets  few  customers. 
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turns  over  its  capital  much  more  slowly,  and  lo8e» 
greatly  by  bad  debts,  as  only  reckless  and  silly  people 
employ  them,  and  are  often  ruined  by  their  high 
charges.  Some  contractors  for  building  have  sent  in 
offers  sometimes  100  per  cent,  more  than  those  of 
other  builders,  who  have  made  a  handsome  fair  profit 
out  of  a  contract  for  the  same  work. 

An  Australian  farmei:  says  in  The  Times  of  August 
22nd,  1903 : 

"I  have  often  sold  wheat  at  my  cornfield  for  Is.  8d. 
per  60  lb.  The  Yorkshire  operative,  I  presume,  will 
have  to  pay  5s.  for  the  60  lb.  when  it  reaches  him." 

How  wdl  the  British  farmer  be  able  to  live  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  wheat  is  produced  in  our  Colonies 
for  our  wants  without  the  wheat  produced  at  home, 
especially  as  foreign  wheat  is  better  than  English 
wheat  ? 

WHAT  PROTECTION    COMES   TO  IN  THE 
END. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Spectator.) 
Sir, — The  enclosed  cutting  from  the  Iron  Age  of 
July  23rd,  may  interest  your  readers. 

I  am.  Sir,  <&c., 

Eugene  Steiger. 
24,  Finsbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 

"  Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  writing  from 
Frankfort,  Germany,  reports  dissatisfaction  among 
German  consumers  of  iron  who  are  subjected  to  keen 
competition  from  foreigners  favoured  with  German 
iron  at  cheaper  prices.  He  says :  *  German  papers 
report  that  an  English  firm  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  a  large  gasometer  by  the  city  of  Copenhagen, 
being  the  lowest  bidder— £10,930  (53,185  dollars)  : 
the  lowest  German  bid  was  £11,250  (54,742  dollars). 
The  curious  part  is  that  the  English  firm  intend  to  use 
German  material,  finishing  it  in  England.     It  will  be 
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bought  in  Germany  at  export  piices,  which  are  about 
cost,  or  even  less.  The  papers  state  that  the  German 
manufacturers  of  gas  resei'voirs  cannot  purchase  their 
raw  material  in  Germany  as  cheaply  as  foreign  firms 
can,  and,  therefore,  cannot  compete  with  English 
manufacturers.  They  also  state  that  siniilar  conditions 
exist  in  ether  branches  of  home  industries  using  iron. 
The  producers  of  iron  are  called  upon  to  revise  their 
prices  in  favour  of  home  consumers.  " 

["  Dumping"  does  not  seem  so  injurious  after  all. — 
Ed.,  Spectator.^ 

A    FAKM    LABOURER'S    VIEW    OF 
PROTECTION. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Spectator.) 
"Sir, 

**  As  a  farm  labourer,  I  choose  to  call  Protection 
false  trade,  and  think  that  what  is  called  Free  Trade 
might  be  much  freer  to  the  advantage  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  I  therefore  wish  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  and  degree  the  action  of  Free  Trade  has 
affected  the  farm  labourer  since  its  introduction  in 
England.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  under 
the  action  of  import  duties  upon  corn,  flour,  etc.,  the 
farm  labourer  worked  72  hours  a  week  on  most  farms; 
gradually  the  number  of  working  hours  has  been 
diminished  to  52  a  week  upon  one  high-class  training 
farm,  and  56  generally  upon  English  farms.  By  rough 
estimate,  the  farm  labourer  works  two  days  a  week 
fewer  than  he  did  under  Protection.  The  cheap 
railway  fares  and  the  penny  postage  are  used  in  these 
two  days'  gain  of  time  a  week,  to  look  out  for  better 
paid  work.  Under  Protection  at  that  time  the  wages 
of  single  men  in  the  Home  Counties  on  farms  were  8s. 
a  week,  and  for  married  men  10s.  a  week.  Stock- 
keepers,  who  had  to  work  in  care  of  stock,  received 
lis.  a  week.     Boy's  pay  ranged  from  2s.  6d.  to  Ts.  a 
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week.  Naturally,  this  class  of  workers  hail  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  that  Free  Trade  which  gave  them 
two  working  days  a  week,  raised  their  pay  to  about 
double,  which  reduced  the  price  of  bread  one-half,  of 
meat  one-third,  of  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  many  essen- 
tials of  the  three  meals  a  day,  to  a  marked  lower  price. 
Clothing,  boots,  etc.,  in  like  manner  have  been 
diminished  in  price,  so  that  it  is  an  impudent  pretence 
of  political  schemers  to  say  that  taxing  the  necessaries 
of  life  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  It  imposes 
upon  few,  and  entirely  fails  to  interest  the  farm 
labourer,  except  to  make  him  despise  it. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

"J.  Charles  King." 
"  During  the  period  when  the  '  bleeding  to  death ' 
and  living-on-our-capital  process  has  been,  according 
to  the  Protectionists,  fully  at  work,  the  gross  income 
under  the  review  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  has 
risen  from  £544,376,000  in  1875-76,  to  £866,993,000 
in  1901-2.  If  this  is  living  on  our  capital,  the  process 
is  surely  one  which  we  ougnt  all  to  follow.  But  what 
makes  these  figures  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
Commissioners  point  out,  is  that  the  years  with  which 
the  present  state  of  things  is  compared  were  years  of 
abnormal  prosperity.  *  It  must  be  remembered,'  says 
the  report,  'that  in  the  years  1868-69  to  1875-76  an 
abnormal  impetus  had  been  given  to  our  trade  by 
various  circumstances,  by  the  enormous  demands  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for  steel  and  iron  in 
connection  with  the  extension  of  her  railways,  and 
other  works  of  rehabilitation  following  on  the  Civil 
War ;  by  the  interruption  of  Continental  competition 
due  to  the  Franco-German  War ;  and  by  the  numerous 
foreign  loans  raised  in  this  country,  of  which  much 
was  expended  on  products  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  period  1894-95  to  1901-2 
the  country  has  enjoyed  no  such  special  advantages. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  itself  engaged  in  war, 
which,  though  it  may  have  stimulated  trade  in  some 
directions,  has  certainly  depressed  it  in  others.'  If  the 
returns  are  examined  in  detail,  the  impression,  instead 
of  becoming  less,  becomes  more  favourable  to  the 
Free  Trade  contention.  The  rate  of  increment  in 
incomes  under  Schedule  D — i.e.,  trades  and  professions 
— is  higher  than  that  in  all  incomes  taken  together, 
which  shows  that  the  traders  have  not  been  '  bleeding 
to  death.'  Very  interesting,  too,  is  the  table  as  to 
investments  abroad.  We  are  perpetually  being  told 
that  every  year  more  and  more  of  our  foreign  invest- 
ments are  being  thrown  out  to  the  wolves  of  foreign 
Protection,  i.e.,  have  to  be  sold  to  pay  for  our  imports. 
What  are  the  facts  t  A  table  in  the  Blue  Book,  which 
presents  a  survey  of  such  income  for  a  period  of  20 
years,  shows  that  the  amount  has  almost  doubled, 
rising  from  £31,890,000  in  1882-83  to  £62,550,000  in 
1901-2.  Clearly  there  is  not  much  '  bleeding  to  death  ' 
going  on  here." 

One  might  instance  the  failures  of  highly  protected 
American  and  French  mills  to  pay  their  way.  The 
great  concern  located  in  Minneapolis,  partly  built  up 
with  British  capital,  has  paid  little  or  no  dividend  on 
its  ordinary  stock  for  years;  the  largest  milling 
business  in  France  showed  a  loss  of  £50,000  on  its. 
last  year's  trading,  while  the  mills  in  Germany  are, 
with  but  very  few  exceptions,  inferior  in  every  respect 
to  similar  concerns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  what  we  should  have  had 
in  this  country  if  British  millers  had  been  granted 
Protection  in  the  crisis  of  25  years  ago.  Germany  to- 
day has  about  six  thousand  small-sized  mills,  compared 
with  England's  six  hundred  modern  scientific  concerns. 
Last  month  the  German  millers  held  their  Annual  Con- 
vention at  Freiburg,  when  the  question  of  working  hours 
in  mills  came  up  for  discussion.     Herr  Zimmermann 
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{Waldshut)  complained  that  the  Act  protecting  the 
labourer  was  a  real  hardship  for  the  miller,  as  he 
was  hampered  by  the  Act  enforcing  eight  consecidwe 
hours'  rest  to  the  labourer  daily !  The  president 
promised  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  find  a  remedy. 
HeiT  Thiem  (Greifenhagen)  proposed,  inter  alia^  that 
in  all  cases,  mill  hands  should  be  given  twenty-four 
hours'  consecutive  rest  each  fortnight  I  Such  a  state 
of  affairs  as  these  resolutions  portray,  may  well  give 
pause  to  those  who  would  take  German  methods  as 
:an  example. 

Sir  .fohn  Jones  Jenkins,  a  leading  tinplate  manu- 
facturer, has  seceded  from  the  Liberal  Unionist  party 
•on  account  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Fiscal  proposals.  Sir 
John  Jenkins  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
tinplate  trade  for  over  40  years,  and  no  man  is  entitled 
to  speak  with  greater  authority  on  everything  connected 
with  that  important  South  Wales  industry.  His 
secession  from  the  Liberal  Unionist  party  is  remarkable 
for  two  reasons.  Ever  since  188fi  he  has  been  a  close 
political  friend  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  their  personal 
relations  continue  to  be  cordial,  if  not  intimate.  It 
was  generally  expected  that  Sir  John  would  have 
<jhampioned  the  Unionist  cause  in  Swansea  at  the 
next  General  Election,  in  opposition  to  Sir  George 
Newnes,  and  his  secession  has  caused  dismay  among 
Swansea  Conservatives.  I  say  "  Conservatives " 
advisedly,  because  Liberal  Unionism  in  South  Wales 
is  a  negligible  quantity.  "  My  withdrawal  from  the 
Unionist  party,''  he  says,  "  is. taken  entirely  on  account 
•of  my  disagreement  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal 
to  alter  our  Fiscal  Policy.  I  think  that  would  be  more 
<letrimental  to  the  nation  than  Home-rule."  Sir  John 
Jenkins  takes  precisely  the  same  view  of  the  tinplate 
ti-ade  that  you  courteously  allowed  me  to  express  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  Tlie  Spectator.  The  following  quotation 
from  a  declaration  of  his  views,  published  in  The  New 
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South  Wales  Press  of  August  17th,  is  of  peculiar 
interest  in  the  present  conjuncture : — 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  if  the  working  men  have  to 
pay  a  little  more  for  their  food,  they  will  have  increased 
wages.  It  naturally  follows  from  this,  that  the  in- 
creased wages  will  increase  the  cost  of  our  manufactured 
products,  and  consequently,  we  should  be  in  a  worse 
position  to  compete  with  the  other  manufacturers  of 
the  world,  than  we  are  at  present.  As  to  retaliatory 
measures,  my  belief  is  that  to  take  any  steps  in  that 
direction,  would  be  only  beginning  a  war  of  tariffs,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  predict  the  serious  consequences 
such  a  war  would  entail  upon  us  and  our  Empire.  It 
is  quite  true  that  very  many  of  our  trades  have  suifered 
in  various  ways,  and  from  various  causes — some  of 
them  possibly  from  foreign  competition — but  before  we 
had  any  foreign  competition,  our  trades  suffered 
frequently  from  over-production,  and  other  reasons.  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  boy  that  the  Upper  Copper 
Works  at  Morriston  stopped  for  this  reason.  Copper 
was  then  the  principal  product  of  this  district,  and 
many  people  said  that  the  prosperity  of  Morriston  had 
gone  for  ever.  But  if  you  compare  the  Morriston  of 
that  time — nearly  60  years  ago — with  the  prosperous 
Morriston  of  to-day,  you  will  find  that  those  dismal 
prognostications  were  entirely  wrong." 

Referring  to  Mr.  Gilbertson's  recent  address  to  the 
members  of  the  Swansea  Metal  Exchange,  Sir  John 
said : — 

"I  quite  agree, with  him  that  we  have  suffered  from 
the  McKinley  Tariff  of  the  United  States,  but  we 
have  regained  the  position  we  held  at  the  time  of  its 
enactment  by  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  open  other 
markets.  The  tinplate  trade  has  always  been  a 
fluctuating  one.  It  is  not  a  difficult  trade  to  go  into, 
and  there  have  always  been  periods  both  of  great 
prosperity   and    great    depression.      The    periods   of 
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depression  are  generally  brought  about  by  over- 
production. In  a  few  instances,  other  causes  have 
influenced  it,  but,  as  a  inile,  it  has  arisen  through  our 
eagerness  to  increase  production  rather  faster  than  the 
world  has  been  able  to  use  our  commodities.  The 
tinplate  trade  has  now  recovered  from  the  American 
tariff  to  a  great  extent,  and  lately  the  production  of 
tinplates  per  mill  has  been  greatly  increased,  because 
the  men  now  follow  machinery.  A  mill  now,  instead 
of  turning  out  five  hundred  boxes  per  week,  can  produce 
almost  double  that  quantity.  But  the  fact  is,  tariff  or 
no  tariff,  we  could  not  have  permanently  retained  the 
American  market.  Before  the  imposition  of  the 
American  tariff  1  pointed  out  that  we  should  have 
sooner  or  later  to  face  American  competition.  I  look 
upon  the  development  of  Canada  in  much  the  same 
way  as  1  viewed  that  of  America.  I  am  very  favour- 
able to  Canada,  but  at  the  same  time  I  look  on  the 
Canadians  as  shrewd  business  men,  and  the  development 
of  Canada  is  in  the  direction  of  manufactures  that  will 
largely  compete  with  our  own.  My  relations  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  i  I  notice  that  some  people  charge  him 
with  having  an  ulterior  object  in  propounding  this 
-question,  but  from  my  long  experience  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  I  think  he  is  perfectly  sincere  in  what 
he  advocates,  and  thoroughly  loyal  to  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  country.  But  at  the  same  time 
I  disagree  with  him,  and  on  that  account  1  am  parting 
■company  with  him. 

"I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

"Harry  Jones. 
"  Plymouth." 

"  Is  alkali  a  raw  material  or  a  manufactured  article  ? 
Is  paper  a  raw  material,  or  a  manufactured  article '{ 
Is  leather  a  raw  material,  or  a  manufactured  article  ? 
le     bootmaking    machinery    a     raw    material,    or    a 
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manufactured  article  ?  Is  steel  in  bars  a  raw  material, 
or  a  manufactured  article  ?  Is  pig-iron  a  raw  material, 
or  a  manufactured  article?  Is  a  ship's  chronometer 
a  raw  material,  or  a  manufactured  article! 

"  Some  information  would  also  be  welcome  in  regard 
to  other  taxes  on  food.  Presumably  meat  is  to  be 
taxed  as  well  as  com.  If  so,  will  the  tax  be  levied 
on  live  cattle,  as  well  as  on  dead  meat  V  And  if  live 
cattle  are  to  be  taxed,  how  does  Mr.  Chamberlain 
propose  to  prevent  part  of  the  tax  falling  on  the 
bullock's  hide,  which  is  the  raw  material  of  the 
leathermaker's  industry  ? 

"  Hoping  that  Mr.  Boscawen  will  adopt,  at  any  rate, 
some  of  these  suggestions, 

"  I  am  yours  obediently, 
"  Harold  Cox, 
"  Secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club,  Gray's  Inn." 

'' August,  2lstr 

"  It  is  but  a  poor  comfort  to  a  hungry  man  who  has  to 
buy  two  loaves  a  week  less  from  his  baker,  to  hear  that 
he  can  buy  so  many  more  ounces  of  tea,  and  so  many 
more)pounds  of  sugar.  They  will  not  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. There  is  nutriment,  no  doubt,  in  sugar,  but  it  is 
not  a  thing  to  make  a  meal  on,  and  in  the  manufactured 
forms  in  which  it  is  most  easily  taken  it  too  will  be 
made  dearer  by  the  Sugar  Convention.  Tea  is  not  a 
food  at  all.  It  is  a  stimulant  which  may  quicken  the 
appetite,  and  may  also  so  injure  the  digestive  organs  as 
to  destroy  the  appetite,  the  latter,  in  view  of  the 
increased  price  of  bread,  being  the  more  convenient 
result  of  the  two.  The  dyspeptic  clerk  who  has  to 
forego  the  too  few  slices  of  bread-and-butter  which 
now  form  his  luncheon,  will  find  very  little  satis- 
faction in  a  second  cup  of  tea.  Possibly  he  has  been 
advised  to  avoid  tea  altogether,  and  if  he  attends 
to  the  warnino^  he  will   lose  half   the  benefit  of   the 
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lower  prices  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  kindly 
arranged  for  him.  Sugar,  again,  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  gouty  and  rheumatic  persons,  and  the  old  notion  that 
gout  was  the  special  possession  of  peers  who  had  too 
little  to  do,  and  aldermen  who  had  too  much  to  eat, 
has  long  been  exploded.  Poor  man's  gout  is  now  a 
recognised  and  common  variety  of  the  malady  ;  and 
what  will  be  the  emotions  of  the  sufferer  when  his 
friends  who  belong  to  the  Tariff  Reform  League, 
console  him  for  the  effects  of  the  Corn  Duty  by 
councilling  him  to  wash  down  his  diminished  tale  of 
bread  by  larger  and  more  numerous  dmughts  of  tea, 
and  not  to  spare  the  sugar. 

Can  it  be  reserved  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  prove 
once  and  for  all,  that  alcohlol  is  food.  In  this 
direction  there  may  lie  vast  possibilities  of  popularity 
with  his  countrymen.  If  a  working  man  can  put  tea  in 
the  place  of  bread,  may  he  not  with  still  greater  reason 
give  beer  that  honoured  position?  There  is,  or 
should  be,  malt  in  it,  and  malt  has  barley  for  its 
parent.  It  is  true  that  beer  is  as  bad  for  gout  as  tea 
besides  having  additional  disadvantages,  when  too 
much  of  it  is  taken.  But  a  revolution  in  Imperial 
policy  cannot  be  accomplished  without  sacrifices, 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  feel  sure  that  to  make  up  for 
the  increased  cost  of  bread  by  making  beer  cheap, 
would  be  more  generally  appreciated  than  any  form 
of  compensation  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  have  it  in 
his  power  to  offer.  Secure  in  the  gmtitude  of  his 
countrymen  for  this  unlooked  for  boon,  he  will  be  able, 
if  it  pleases  him,  to  tax  even  raw  materials,  while  he 
calls  upon  them  to  join  tiieir  voices  with  his  in  the 
immortal  stave  : — 

"  Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare  ; 
Foot  and  hand  go  cold ; 

But  bellv — God  send  good  ale  enow. 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old." 
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DRINKING  OF  METHYLATED  SPIRITS. 
I  FEEL  it  to  be  my  duty  to  direct  attention  to  the 
growing  use  of  methylated  spirits  as  an  intoxicant. 
As  is  generally  known,  methylated  spirit  is  ordinary 
spirits  of  wine,  with  one-tenth  of  wood  spirit  added  to 
it.  Within  recent  years  a  small  proportion  of 
petroleum  oil  (3  to  800)  has  also  been  added.  These 
additions  have  been  authorised  by  the  Government  in 
order  to  enable  persons  engaged  in  certain  industries 
to  obtain  an  alcoholic  spirit  for  industrial  purposes 
which,  because  of  its  being  rendered  nauseous  and 
unpalatable,  might  be  sold  and  used  practically  free 
from  the  heavy  duty  applicable  to  ordinary  spirits  of 
wine,  without,  it  was  believed,  anyone  being  tempted 
to  use  it  for  intoxicating  purposes.  Unfortunately, 
these  nauseous  additions  are  not  deterring  the  poorer 
and  more  degraded  class  of  drinkers  from  using 
methylated  spirits  as  an  intoxicant,  and  I  have  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  such  a  use  of  it  is  gradually 
increasing.  Methylated  spirits  can  be  retailed,  I 
believe,  at  4s.  a  gallon,  or  4d.  a  pint  bottle,  and  if 
diluted  to  the  same  strength,  in  respect  of  alcohol,  as 
cheap  whisky,  could  be  sold  at  say,  3s.  a  gallon,  or  3d, 
a  pint  bottle,  or  less  than  a  half-penny  a  glass.  Even 
the  cheapest  genuine  whiskey  costs  probably  four  to 
five  times  as  much  as  this. 

The  license  to  retail  methylated  spirits  is  obtained 
from  the  Excise  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  license  to 
sell  tobacco,  and  several  grocers  and  others,  as  also 
druggists,  hold,  this  license,  although  not  licensed  in 
the  usual  way  to  sell  ordinary  spirits.  There  are 
practically  no  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  methylated 
spirits,  except  that  it  cannot  be  sold  on  Sunday.  Any 
quantity  from  a  gallon  down  to  a  half-penny  worth 
may  be  sold.  The  traffic  among  those  who  drink  it  is, 
I  am  told,  mainly  in  half-penny  and  pennyworths, 
and   as  much  can  be  got  for  a  penny  as  would  be 
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equivalent  to  two  glasses  of  whisky.  At  a  certain 
grocer's  shop  in  the  East  End  where  methylated 
spirits  is  freely  retailed  in  small  quantities,  as  many  as 
70  men  have  been  seen  to  enter  the  shop  within  one  or 
two  hours  in  the  morning  for  the  purchase  of  spirits. 
Each  carries  the  necessary  bottle,  and  after  leaving  the 
shop  proceeds  to  a  neighbouring  water-tap  to  dilute 
the  spirits  and  then  drink  it.  The  effects  are  much 
worse  than  those  of  ordinary  spirits.  Not  only  is 
there  the  ordinary  intoxication,  but  there  is  also  a  form 
of  stupor  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  observed  after 
taking  a  soporific  drug  like  opium,  and  the  person  is 
usually  unable  to  work  for  the  rest  of  the  forenoon. 

When  a  man  takes  to  drinking  methylated  spirits 
he  goes  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse,  becomes  exceed- 
ingly irregular  in  his  work,  neglects  his  family  and 
loses  all  moral  sense.  His  health  also  rapidly  deterio- 
rates, and  more  quickly  than  under  the  excessive  use 
of  ordinary  spirits.  The  methylated  spirit  is  so  cheap 
that  a  man,  however  poor  or  broken-down,  is  scarcely 
ever  without  the  necessary  half-penny  or  penny, 
though  it  should  have  to  be  borrowed  from  a  fellow- 
workman  ;  and  I  am  informed  that  such  borrowings 
are  frequent.  Thus,  apart  from  the  deleterious  effects 
of  the  spirits,  a  man  can  obtain  a  larger  supply  of 
alcohol  and  continue  his  debauch  for  a  longer  time 
than  if  he  were  dependent  solely  on  ordinary  spirits. 
So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  drinker  of  methylated 
spirits  does  not  acquire  a  preference  for  it  to  ordinary 
spirits.  Its  sole  attraction  is  its  cheapness.  He  is 
usually  a  man  who  has  previously  been  accustomed  to 
indulge  a  little  too  freely  in  ordinary  spirits,  without, 
however,  necessarily  becoming  an  irregular  worker. 
His  degradation  is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  change 
to  methylated  spirits.  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  this 
information  to  the  Labourers'  Federation  in  Aberdeen, 
who   are   seriously   apprehensive   of    the   great   evils 
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arising  from  the  growing  addiction  to  the  use  of 
methylated  spirits  among  men  in  their  own  ranks.  I 
am  told  that  the  practice  is  as  prevalent  in  other  large 
towns  as  in  Aberdeen. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Spectator.) 
«  Sir, 

"The  instance  given  by  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Arthur  Piatt  {Spectator^  August  15th),  of  the 
loser  of  "  £60,000  in  five  years  "  in  the  flour-milling 
trade  is  one  which  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  Free  Trade,  and  as  for  the  "  practical 
miller,"  a  former  owner  of  a  port  and  inland  mill,  now 
■*'  employed  in  Liverpool  Docks,'*  the  fact  that  flour 
mills,  in  the  very  town  where  this  unfortunate  miller 
formerly  traded,  have  continued  to  prosper,  and  are  to- 
day larger  and  more  prosperous  than  ever  before  in  the 
liistory  of  the  trade,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  it 
was  not  the  fiscal  system  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
failure,  but  other  and  readily  ascertainable  causes. 
So  much  for  the  examples  adduced  by  your  corres- 
pondent. 

HOW  SOILS  WERE  RUINED  BY 

PROTECTION. 

(To  the  Editor  of  'Hie  Spectator.) 

"  The  exhaustion  of  the  natural  fertility  of  soils 
by  long-continued  com  growing  is  not  understood  as 
it  should  be.  Admirable  as  w^ere  the  experiments  in 
<5om-growing  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  they  helped  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  national  danger  of  forced  wheat 
production.  You  may  grow  wheat  on  land  until  it  is 
fio  exhausted  that  it  will  hardly  grow  weeds.  This  is 
exemplified  at  home  on  the  corn  farms  in  our  Eastern 
Counties,  on  the  exhausted  thin  arable  land  all  over 
England,  and  on  the  abandoned  wheat  lands  in  the 
Eastern   States  of  America.     For  ancient  examples. 
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all  the  countries  that  supplied  Imperial  Rome  with  com 
were  reduced  to  poverty,  from  which  they  have  not 
yet  recovered.  The  country  that  exports  its  grain 
exhausts  an  element  of  vitality  which  ages  of  rest  will 
not  always  renew.  Old  English  farming  sought  to 
check  the  process  by  "fallowing" — giving  the  land 
rest.  Modem  scientific  farmers  seek  to  attain  the  same 
end  by  alternation  of  crops  and  manuring,  the  latter 
often  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  farm.  These 
methods  retard,  they  cannot  cure,  the  deterioration. 
In  England,  where  grass  can  grow  all  the  year  round, 
land  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture  will  in  time 
recover  its  fertility;  but  the  'spine'  the  top  slice  of 
turf  (humus)  rich  with  animal  and  vegetable  remains, 
accumlates  so  slowly  that  the  adage,  '  To  break  a 
pasture  makes  a  man ;  to  make  a  pasture  breaks  a  man,' 
holds  a  truth  painfully  illustrated  on  the  estates  where 
the  old  Protective  Corn-laws  stimulated  unnatural 
wheat-growing.  Protective  duties  raised  rents  and 
tithes  in  the  last  century,  and  for  forty  years  the  landed 
proprietors  revelled  in  spending  wealth  from  the  stored 
fertility  of  the  old  grass  lands.  They  treated  principal 
as  interest,  with  the  usual  result.  They  are  now  led 
to  hope  that  if  suitably  protected  by  fiscal  tariffs,  &c.,. 
they  might,  prodigal  like,  enjoy  another  little  flutter, 
on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  '  weal.'  But 
it  would  not  answer.  The  old  stored  riches  are  gone, 
and  although  com  might  be  dearer,  the  huge  grain  ships 
gathering  freight  all  over  the  world  would  keep  prices 
too  low  to  affect  rents  materially. 

"I  am  Sir,  &c., 

"John    Hiogins." 
"Stockwoods,  Pylle,  Somerset." 

"Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  devoted  his  remarks  to  the 
Preferential  Trade  Question,  pointing  out  the  difficulty 
which  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  had  failed  ta 
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solve.  There  is,  he  said,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
Colonies  a  desire  to  establish  closer  relations  between 
the  motherland  and  her  dependencies.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  that  the 
problem  might  be  solved  if  it  were  possible  to  establish 
between  the  Colonies  all  over  the  British  Empire  a 
system  of  Free  Trade  against  the  world  ;  but  this  has 
been  found  impracticable.  The  people  of  the  mother- 
land are  loth  to  part  with  a  system  under  which  they 
have  been  immensely  prosperous,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
the  Colonies,  they  share  equally  that  loathing  to  part 
with  the  policy  under  which  they  have  been  prosperous. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  try  another  system,  and  that 
was  to  have  a  system  of  revenue  over  the  whole 
Empire,  to  be  i-aised  by  means  of  a  Common  Customs 
Tariff.  This  has  also  been  found  impracticable,  because 
the  motherland,  as  I  have  said,  is  Free  Trade,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  and  believe,  that  in  most  of  the 
Colonies  there  is  a  slight  trend  to  what  I  would  call 
the  heresy  of  protection,  but  that  heresy  has  not  taken 
the  same  root  everywhere.  You  cannot  find  the  same 
tariff  in  any  two  Colonies.  So  far  as  Canada  is  con- 
<jerned,  I  may  say  to  our  friends  from  the  motherland, 
that  we  are  entirely  desirous  of  having  a  preferential 
market  for  our  food  products  in  Great  Britain,  but  we 
think  the  first  step  would  be  better  to  come  from 
Britain,  than  from  ourselves,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
force  our  views  on  our  brothers,  if  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  not  be  satisfactory  to  them,  for  my  part 
I  do  not  want  to  have  such  an  arrangement.  If  we 
are  to  have  preference,  it  must  be  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  mutually 
proper.  But  if  we  are  to  expect  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  to  make  concessions  to  us  we  must  be  prepared 
to  make  concessions  to  them.  Referring  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  suggestion  that  the  Colonies  might  be 
called  upon  to  surrender  some  of  their  independence 
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and  freedom  of  action  in  fiscal,  commercial,  and 
industrial  legislation,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  he 
coidd  not  agree  with  this  doctrine.  If  we,  he  con- 
tinued, are  to  obtain  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
a  concession  for  which  we  would  be  prepared  to  give 
an  equivalent,  and  if  we  are  to  obtam  it  also  at  the 
expense  of  the  surrender  of  some  of  our  political 
rights,  for  my  part,  I  should  simply  say  let  us  go  no 
further,  for  already  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  Canada  values  too  highly  the  system  which 
made  her  what  she  is,  to  consent  willingly  to  part  witli 
any  portion  of  it  for  any  consideration  whatever,  and 
even  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire  I  think 
it  would  be  a  most  evil  thing  if  any  of  our  Colonies 
were  to  consent  to  part  with  any  of  their  legislative 
independence,  nor  do  I  believe  that,  in  order  to  make 
such  an  arrangement  of  a  commercial  nature  as  I  have 
spoken  of  a  moment  ago,  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
make  any  sacrifice  of  dignity  or  independence." 

It  has  been  calculated  that  some  45  per  cent,  of  our 
imports  consist  of  foodstuffs,  while  30  per  cent,  con- 
sist of  "  raw  "  materials,  and  14  per  cent,  of  practically 
manufactured  articles  and  plant  for  use  in  industry. 
As  among  the  remaining  partly  manufactured  articles, 
foreign  wines  and  spirits — which  are  already  taxed — 
are  included,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very  little 
scope  left  for  experiment  in  the  way  of  protective  or 
retaliatory  tariffs.  Should  Mr.  Chamberlain  get  the 
mandate  he  is  about  to  ask  from  the  country  there 
will  be  precious  little  check  applied  to  the  process  of 
dumping  in  so  long  as  he  adheres  to  the  precept  that 
there  nmst  be  no  taxation  on  the  raw  materials  for  use 
of  British  industry. 

FREE  TRADE  CAMPAIGN  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

"  Melbourne,  Friday.  An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
Free  Trade  party  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament^ 
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was  held  yesterday.  The  Right  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid, 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  presided,  and  made  an  appeal 
to  the  supporters  of  the  party  on  behalf  of  a  "fighting 
fund  "  for  the  approaching  genei*al  election  in  con- 
nection with  the  second  Federal  Parliament.  The 
Free  Traders  will  be  organised  in  each  State,  and  the 
campaign  will  be  fought  on  the  question  of  Free 
Trade  v.  Protection.  Mr.  Reid  announced  that  he 
had  resisted  all  overtures  that  had  been  made  to  him 
to  "  sink  the  fiscal  issue,"  and  the  party  would  go  to 
the  ballot-box  pledged  to  remodel  the  Commonwealth 
tariflP  on  a  Free  Ti*ade  basis.  Referring  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  tariff  proposals,  Mr.  Reid  said  that  if 
successful,  he  would  give  England  and  every  other 
country  that  traded  with  Australia  the  full  benefit  of 
the  best  of  all  preferences,  a  Free  Trade  tariff!  If  he 
failed  in  that  ambition,  he  would  lend  his  assistance  to 
reducing  the  existing  protectionist  tariff  in  favour  of 
goods  of  British  origin,  instead  of  leaving  the  present 
high  tariff  in  force  against  Great  Britain,  and  raising 
it  still  higher  against  foreign  countries,  as  the  Federal 
Ministry  proposed  to  do.  He  ridiculed  the  Ministry's 
preferential  policy  as  a  sham.  It  amounted  simply  to 
this — "  We  will  put  a  100  per  cent,  tax  on  the  mother 
country's  goods  because  we  love  her,  and  another 
100  per  cent,  on  Germany's  goods  because  we  hate 
her."  He  challenged  Sir  Edmund  Barton  to  disclose 
the  details  of  his  so-called  preferential  policy." 

MILLING  AS  A  RUINED  INDUSTRY. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Spectator), 

"  Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Booth,  gives  some 
very  interesting  facts  about  the  milling  trade  in 
Liverpool  in  The  Spectator  of  August  15th.  The 
state  of  things  in  Glasgow  is  very  similar.  As  is 
pretty  well  known,  an  entire  revolution  in  milling 
methods  was  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  what 
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was  then  known  as  *  Hungarian  process '  milling  by 
the  millers  of  the  United  States.  This  change  in  the 
American   milling   system    took    place    in   the   early 

*  seventies,'  and  in  a  few  yeai-s  thereafter  American 
millers  began  to  sell  flour  in  British  markets  of  a 
quality  and  at  prices  with  which  British  millers,  work- 
ing on  the  old  millstone  process,  could  not  compete. 
The  universal  opinion  amongst  British  millers  at  that 
time  was  that  this  flour  was  a  mere  surplus  sold  under 
cost,  or,  in  modern  phmse  '  dumped.'  It  was  genenUly 
believed  that  American  millers  were  selling  it  at  such 
a  heavy  loss  that  in  course  of  time  the  flow  of  this 

*  dumped  '  flour  would  cease.  As,  however,  the  flood 
of  American  flour  steadily  increased,  British  millers 
became  seriously  alarmed;  and  the  Glasgow  millers 
sent  a  memorial  to  the  British  Government  asking 
that  a  tax  should  be  placed  on  imported  flour,  so  as  to 
permit  of  their  continuing  in  the  business.  The 
Government,  however,  gave  them  so  little  encourage- 
ment that  they  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  making 
money  through  the  Custom  House,  and  that  their 
only  hope  was  to  remodel  their  mills.  This  they 
proceeded  to  do,  and  being  men  of  capacity  and  energy, 
they  were  verv  soon  competing  on  equal  terms  with 
the  millers  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the 
Canadian  North-west,  who  had  by  that  time  entered 
the  field  as  exporters.  Since  the  Glasgow  millers  re- 
modelled their  mills  they  have  shown  all  the  outward 
evidence  of  pros|)erity,  and  while,  no  doubt,  they 
would  be  glad  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  a  Protective 
tarifl,  they  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  live  very 
well  indeed  without  it. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 
"A.  L." 

As    Ihe   Standard,   whose    handling   of    the   fiscal 
controversy  has  been  marked  by  conspicuous  ability  as 
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well  as  by  candour  and  independence,  points  out  in  an 
admirable  leading  article  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  letter, 
if  this  is  all,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  responsibility  to  his 
party  is  very  heavy.  Has  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  asks, 
"  raised  this  tremendous  agitation,  risked  breaking  the 
Unionist  party  to  pieces,  and  plunged  the  country  into 
an  internecine  controversy  over  Protection  and  Free 
Trade,  merely  to  leave  us  where  we  stood  six  months 
ago  ?  " 

Let  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statement  be  accepted  that 
he  had  never  proposed  to  tax  them,  then  the  point 
arises,  how  are  they  to  be  distinguished  and  differen- 
tiated from  the  other  two  classes  of  articles,  that  may 
or  may  not,  be  brought  within  the  new  tariff,  that  is, 
foodstuffs  and  manufactured  goods.  Let  us  consider 
first  the  case  of  food,  and  food  in  its  simplest  form,  say 
wheat.  If  anything  is  a  food  pure  and  simple,  it  is 
wheat,  yet  it  is  obvious  to  everybody  that  it  is  the  raw 
material  for  two  of  our  trades,  milling,  and  baking. 
Even  flour  itself,  which  is  the  manufactured  article,  in 
so  far  as  the  miller  is  concerned,  is  the  raw  material  for 
the  baker.  So  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  apply  in  any 
strict  sense  his  own  rule  against  the  taxation  of  raw 
materials,  he  cannot  impose  the  corn  tax,  which  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  his  own  fiscal  edifice.  And  here 
it  may  be  re-called  that  the  Prime  Minister  liimself  has 
classed  corn  as  a  raw  material,  for  in  his  speech  of  May 
16th,  in  justification  of  the  reqeal  of  the  corn  tax  of 
last  year,  he  declared  that  impost  as  "not  merely  a 
trifling  tax  on  corn,  but  a  tax  on  the  raw  materials 
which  farmers  use  in  their  industry."  Wool  may  be 
allowed  to  class  as  a  raw  material,  but  what  of  skins 
and  leather,  which  are  imported  into  this  country  in 
enormous  quantities  in  a  more  or  less  raw  or  more  or 
less  manufactured  condition  I  Leather  is  a  manufac- 
tured ai-ticle  if  anything  can  be  said  to  be  so,  yet  it  is  the 
raw  material  for  the  shoemaker  or  other  manufacturer 
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of  leather  wares.  So  with  a  great  many  other  articles. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  outcry  about  foreign 
<K)mpetition  in  iron  and  steel,  and  the  promulgation  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  has  led  to  a  wide  demand  from 
ironmasters  and  others  concerned  for  the  imposition  of 
an  import  duty  on  foreign  iron  and  other  metals,  in 
order  to  save  an  important  British  industry  from  ruin, 
if  not  extinction.  But  when  the  matter  is  looked  into, 
it  comes  to  this,  that  what  is  brought  into  this  country 
is  for  the  most  part  the  raw  materials  for  our  engineering 
and  other  metal  trades,  trades  in  which  such  articles  as 
pig  or  bar  iron,  sheet  lead,  and  unwrought  copper  are 
worked  up  into  something  vastly  more  valuable.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  was  given  in  The  Spectator  a 
week  or  two  ago  by  a  correspondent,  who,  writing  to 
refute  the  representation  that  the  tinplatc  industry  of 
Wales  had  been  ruined  by  American  competition, 
pointed  out  as  matter  of  fact  the  industry  was  in 
progressive  condition,  and  that  industry  was  in  good 
part  due  to  the  competition  complained  of.  "  Cheap 
American  steel,"  said  the  writer,  speaking  from  an 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  ''  is  at  the 
present  time  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  strength  to 
the  Welsh  tinplate  ti-ade.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a  tax  on  steel  imports  would  deal  a  heavv  blow  to 
many  tinplate  manufacturers.  As  regards  timber  again, 
on  the  importation  of  which  from  other  countries  the 
building  and  certain  other  trades  are  so  largely,  it  may 
be  said  so  entirely,  dej)endent,  it  is  all  in  a  more  or  less 
manufactured  condition  as  brought  from  abroad,  which 
is  a  grievance  to  saw- millers,  and  others,  who  are  there- 
by subjected  to  foreign  competition,  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  raw  material  to  the  fonnev  class  of 
trades. 

The  speech  delivered  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
a  month  ago  at  the  British  Empire  League,  has 
given  rise  to  reflections  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
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I^aurier.      A   passage   in  the  Duke's  speech  may 
recalled : — 

It  is  very  easy  to  pass  resolutions  in  favour  of 
Preferential  Ti-ade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Colonies,  but  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  of  preferential  arrangements,  which  will  be 
universally  admitted  to  be  fair  and  just  to  the  United 
Kingdom  itself,  and  to  each  of  the  Colonies.  Whatever 
immediate  advantages  may  appear  likely  to  accrue  to 
any  of  our  Colonies  from  such  preferential  arrangements, 
we  are  are  bound  to  recognise  that  these  advantages 
can  only  be  secured  by  means  of  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  bargain — something  in  the  nature  of  a  series 
of  treaties — to  which  each  party  will  be  bound  to  adhere. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  advantages  which 
will  be  secured  to  any  colony,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
doubted  that  the  Colonies  will  be  called  upon  to 
surrender  some  of  that  independence,  and  perfect 
freedom  of  action  in  their  fiscal,  commercial,  and 
industrial  legislation,  to  which  hitherto  they  have 
appeared  to  attach  in  their  own  interest  so  great  an 
importance. 

The  request  to  allow  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference at  the  Colonial  Office  last  year  to  be  published, 
has  been  answered  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  with  a 
refusal — most  of  the  other  Premiers  giving  their 
consent. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  XlXth  century  we  had 
almost  a  monoply  of  the  principal  manufactures,  but 
we  cannot  expect  to  retain  this  now  that  the 
population  of  all  civilized  countries  has  increased  to 
such  an  enormous  number  as  it  is  at  present,  and 
which  is  continually  and  rapidly  growing,  and  as  it  is 
now  necessary  to  establish  manufactures,  even  in  the 
most  sparsely  populated  self-governing  colonies  to 
employ  the  surplus  population  and  the  natural 
acquisition   by  other  countries  of  their   home   trade 
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alone,  necessarily  makes  their  present  progress 
abnormally  rapid,  and  ours  comparatively  slow. 

The  population  of  Germany  was  in  1800,  23,180,000 
whilst  it  is  now  48,600,000,  or  considerably  more 
than  doubled,  and  whilst  the  former  number  were 
chiefly  supported  by  agriculture,  as  the  area  under 
cultivation  or  the  production  could  not  be  much 
increased  the  half  of  the  population  has  to  be  employed 
in  trade  and  commerce. 

There  is  one  branch  of  trade  in  which  we  still  retain 
a  greatly  preponderating  proportion,  and  that  is  the 
shipping  trade,  and  as  our  naval  and  connnercial 
supei-iority  in  that  element  is  necessary  to  our  very 
existence  as  a  nation,  it  should  have  a  pre-eminent 
share  of  our  attention. 

The  total  shipping  of  the  world  was  in  1902-3^ 
according  to  Whitaker's  Almanac,  32,437,7 ()3  tons^ 
of  which  England  and  her  colonies  had  15,r)4(),897 
tons,  or  nearly  half,  and  Germany  only  3,138,568  tons, 
the  United  States  only  3,337,156,  and  France  only 
1,519,922  tons.  In  an  Article  in  the  Nineteenth  Centti^y 
for  Aug.,  1903,  Mr.  Eltzbacher  says,  that  the  great 
German  economist  Friedrich  List,  wrote  with  perfect 
truth  in  the  Zollvereimblatt^  "  England  is  a  world  in 
itself,  a  world  which  is  superior  to  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  power  and  wealth."  List  wa» 
a  strong  protectionist  and  committed  suicide. 

Under  the  German  scheme  of  workmen's  insurance 
against  accidents,  German  workmen  have  received 
£129,000,000  between  1885  1889.  The  average  daily 
wages  at  Krupps  have  risen  from  3s.  in  1879  to  4s. 
in  1900. 

BRITISH   SUPREMACY  IN    HANDICRAFTS. 

A     CouRESPONDENT      in     America,     writing      to^ 

Engineering  says,  of  the  skill  of  the  British  workman 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced.     Asa  mechanic  pure 
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and  simple,  whether  on  bench,  floor, .or  machine,  I 
have  not  seen  his  superior.  Most  decidedly  I  have 
not  seen  his  equal  as  a  handicraftsman — a  manual 
worker.  Perhaps  your  rigid  apprenticeship  system 
is  responsible  for  this.  Anyway,  your  thoroughness 
is  well  known ;  what  you  make,  endures.  We  have 
blowing  engines,  etc.,  still  working  over  here,  that 
you  sent  over  40  or  50  years  ago.  You  may  be  sure 
they  would  be  replaced  if  such  were  a  gain.  I  know 
that  critics  here  pretend  that  the  only  superiority  in 
your  work,  if  any,  is  in  superfluous  finish.  That  is 
untrue,  and  they  know  it.  Look  at  your  boiler  work ; 
is  your  excellent  workmanship  there  a  matter  of  polish  ? 
I  quite  agree  that  you  do  put  in  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
work  on  your  locomotives  for  instance  ;  but  that  is 
not  the  only  point  of  excellence,  for  they  certainly 
do  more  pulling  on  less  coal  and  repair  than  the 
American  engine,  and  what  more  do  you  want  ? 

MR.    CARNEGIE    AND    CANADA. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

^'  Sir, 

"  Replying  to  Mr.  Dawson,  Portland  would  lose 
for  a  short  time  the  profit  it  makes  in  loading  and 
unloading  Canadian  traffic.  The  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way of  Canada  would  lose  Canadian  traffic  over  its 
line  to  Portland.  Boston  would  lose  its  port  profits 
upon  Canadian  products,  and  its  railway  traffic  would 
be  lessened. 

**An  unpopular  tax  upon  tea  roused  the  Boston 
people  to  action,  which  imperilled  the  total  traffic  of 
Boston  as  a  seaport  for  a  long  time  ;  nevertheless,  the 
tea  was  thrown  into  the  bay.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Canadian  preferential  products  in  Boston 
harbour  aroused  a  similar  popular  demonstration.  No 
one  can  believe  that  discrimination  against  American 
products  would  not  be  highly  unpopular  in  Boston  or 
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anywhere  else  'throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Union. 

*'  In  1900  agriculture  in  the  United  States  employed 
more  than  eight  millions ;  manufactures  employed  only 
five.  The  agriculturist  has  absolute  power  in  legisla- 
tion, as  has  often  been  proved  whenever  a  green  leaf 
is  concerned,  be  it  tobacco  in  Connecticut  or  beet 
sugar  in  Michigan,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuban  preferen- 
tials.  If  cereals  were  attacked,  almost  the  whole 
agricultural  community  would  be  directly  interested, 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  farmer  with  us  is  usually 
landlord,  farmer,  tenant,  and  fann  servant  all  in  one. 
There  is  no  withstanding  him. 

"  I  mentioned  the  withdrawal  of  the  bonded  privilege 
to  Canada  as  the  easiest  counter  stroke  at  hand, 
because  the  President  has  power  to  act,  and  it 
could  come  the  same  day  a  preferential  tax  by  Britain 
against  American  products  came  into  operation.  Should 
Congress  be  in  session  at  the  time,  however,  it  might 
prefer  to  meet  the  British  attack  by  a  surcharge  upon 
British  products  entering  America,  preference  for 
preference,  as  bounty-fed  sugar  was  met.  Perhaps 
both  measures  would  be  taken,  or  it  might  be  con- 
sidered historically  appropriate  to  re-enact  the  duty 
upon  British  ships  in  American  ports,  which  proved  so 
efficacious  in  terminating  British  Colonial  Preferential 
Tariffs  in  1825,  and  secured  the  equal  treatment  for 
the  Republic,  which  she  has  ever  since  enjoyed,  and 
which,  as  I  think,  she  is  not  likely  to  surrender  with- 
out a  struggle. 

''  Ke8|)ectfully, 

"  Andrew  Caunegie." 

(From  Letter  in  The  Times.) 
"  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  say  we  require 
something  to  bargain   witli,  not   having  any   weapon, 
with  whicli  to  fight  at  present.     With  all  due  deference 
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to  their  opinion,  I  hold  that  we  possess  a  weapon  of 
^eat  strength,  and  that  is  our  immense  buying  power. 
If  we  distinctly  told  all  nations  who  have  raised 
prohibitive  tariffs  against  us  that  those  manufactures 
which  they  export  to  us  (and  on  which  of  a  similar 
nature  to  ours  they  have  put  a  prohibitive  duty)  would 
be  prohibited  entry  until  such  duty  is  reduced  to  a 
fiscal  point  of,  say  10  per  cent,  at  the  outside,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  take  long  to  carry  our  point.  If  they 
did  not  give  way,  we  should  gain  our  own  market,  at 
least,  where  we  would  be  free  to  compete  at  honest 
prices.  We  should  not  lose  their  markets,  as  we  do 
not  have  them  at  present. 

"  Might  1  instance  the  manner  in  which  all  nations 
have  given  way  to  us  on  the  question  of  sugar 
bounties,  to  show  that  my  proposal  is  not  of  a  useless 
kind  ?  We  had  no  weapon  to  fight  them  except  our 
determination  that  such  an  infamous  system  should 
cease,  plus  our  enormous  buying  power." 

(From  Letter  in  The  Times.) 

*'  If  Lord  Masham  can  show  us  that  everything  can 
he  produced  at  home  as  good  and  cheap  as  from 
abroad,  then  all  trade  is  waste  of  time  and  labour. 

*'  Again,  we  are  told  that  by  sending  coal  to  Dublin 
in  exchange  for  silk,  instead  of  to  Paris,  we  should 
employ  two  British  capitals  and  labour  instead  of  one. 
Here  again  we  see  a  lordly  indifference  to  quality  and 
price.  I  do  not  suppose  anyone  out  of  pure  cussed- 
ness  sends  all  the  way  to  Paris  when  he  can  do  as  well 
in  Dublin.  This  example  touches  me  closely.  For 
nearly  40  years  I  have  dealt  with  a  certain  firm  who 
get  their  silk  from  France.  My  wife  tells  me  that  a 
dress  bought  from  that  firm  looks  as  well  at  the  end  of 
five  years  as  one  of  similar  appearance  bought  else- 
where does  at  the  end  of  one  year.  1  am  afraid  that 
-what  has  kept  me  poor  is  neglect  of  the  primary  law 
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that  the  way  to  wealth  is  to  buy  clothes  that  wear  out 
fast.  Again,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  what  was  Lord 
Masham's  own  practice.  His  works  were  near  Brad- 
ford. He  wanted  a  new  machine.  There  was  a 
Bradford  engineer  who  would  supply  one  for  £1,()00, 
but  by  going  to  Bury  he  could  get  one  as  good  for 
£800.  Which  did  he  choose  ?  By  buying  the  Brad- 
ford machine  he  would  employ  two  Bradford  capitals 
and  labour — his  own  and  the  engineer's.  If  every 
Bradford  manufacturer  did  the  same,  the  town  would 
be  richer.  Again,  the  Bury  engineer,  when  he  wanted 
silk,  instead  of  sending  to  Manningham  for  the  best 
quality,  might  buy  inferior  silk  in  Bury,  so  he  would 
employ  two  Bury  capitals  and  labour.  So  Bury  would 
be  richer.  But  Bradford,  Bury,  Leeds,  Manchester,  &c.y 
make  up  England.  Therefore,  if  everyone  would  buy 
inferior  stuff  at  his  doors  instead  of  sending  to  a  distance 
for  the  best,  England  would  prosper.       "  Q.  E.  D." 

This  is  good  protectionist  reasoning,  and  I  defy  any 
logician  to  find  a  flaw  in  it. 

"  Montreal, 

''August  24. 

"At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Theatre  National 
Fran^ais  last  night,  Mr.  Henri  Bourassa,  member 
for  Larelle  (Quebec)  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,^ 
denounced  Lord  Monto,  the  Governor-General,  for  the 
part  taken  by  his  Excellency  at  the  Congress  of 
chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Bourassa 
described  Lord  Minto  as  a  tool  of  Mr.  Chamberlain^ 
and  threatened  that  if  measures  such  as  those  advocated 
in  connection  with  Imperial  defence  continued  to  be 
forced  uj)on  Canada,  the  Dominion  might  cut  loose 
from  Great  Britain  and  join  the  United  States." 

THE  BRITISH  DELEGATES  TO  THE 
MONTREAL  CONGRESS. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
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■by  Mr.  Scott,  Secretary  of  State,  who,  in  the  course 
•of  a  speech,  said  that  the  preference  granted  by 
Canada  to  Great  Britain  had  arrested  the  decline  in 
•exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  this  country, 
while  the  increase  in  the  export  of  Canadian  produce 
to  Great  Britain  has  been  enormous.  Broad-minded 
Canadians  felt  that  Canada  had  been  amply  repaid, 
and  would  be  sorry  if  hereafter  the  conditions  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  made  the  subject  of 
barter.  The  development  of  selfish  propensities 
-either  in  Canada  or  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
avoided. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

"Sir, 

"  I  have  read  the  letter  of  '  A  Liberal 
Candidate'  to  which  you  refer  me  in  your  leading 
article  of  this  date.  I  do  not  share  his  views,  and 
never  have  done  so. 

"  I  have  the  strongest  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's aims,  which  I  understand  to  be  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  British  Empire ;  but  I  am  bold  enough 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  nis  methods ;  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  the  last  man  to  claim  for  himself  infallibility. 

"  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  conceive  of  a  scheme  which 
shall  reconcile  all  the  conflicting  interests  involved.  A 
preference  for  Canadian  wheat  without  giving  a 
preference  to  Australian  wool,  and  without  arousing 
jealousy  in  Australian  minds.  A  tax  on  food  which 
shall  not  raise  the  price  and  the  cost  of  living.  The 
limitation  of  our  purchase  from  foreign  countries 
without  at  the  same  time  limiting  our  sales  to  them. 

"  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  difficulties.  We  are 
told  that  if  the  cost  of  living  is  raised,  wages  will  be 
4ilso  raised.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  true  in 
some  cases,  though  1  doubt  it ;  but  who  is  to  pay  the 
increased  wages,  and  will  they  not  increase  the  cost  of 
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production  and  reduce  our  power  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets  ?  The  incomes  of  those  living  on  the  interest 
from  investments,  of  professional  men,  clergy,  clerksy 
and  the  mass  of  unskilled  labourers  will  not  be 
increased. 

"Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  may 
be  able  to  reconcile  all  these  conflicting  interests ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  see  how. 

"  By  all  means  let  us  inquire,  and  I  thank  you  for 
admitting  to  your  cohimns  views  diftering  from  your 
own ;  but  let  us  remember  that  Mr.  Gladstone  relegated 
political  economy  to  Saturn,  with  results  disastrous 
both  to  Ireland  and  the  Liberal  party.  Let  us  be 
careful  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  make  the  same 
mistake  ;  for  if  it  is  a  mistake,  as  many  of  us  think,  it 
will  be  disastrous  not  only  to  the  Unionist  party  but 
also  to  the  Empire. 

"  Yours  sincerely 

"  E.  Brodie  Hoark. 

**Tenchley8,  Limpsfield,  August  22." 

From  Letter  in   71ie  7Vm^.f. 

"  *  Economist '  thinks  he  has  made  out  a  case  to 
warrant  immediate  action  on  the  lines  suggested  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  })oint8  to  Canada  as  likely  to 
affiliate  with  the  United  States.  But  does  '  Economist ' 
really  believe  that  this  danger  can  be  checked  or 
avoided  by  a  Preferential  Tariff?  Is  it  jiossible  that 
the  secession  of  Canada  will  be  influenced  one  way  or 
another  by  a  duty  on  wheat  1 

"  If  Canada  secedes — which  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility — it  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  due 
to  influences  over  which  this  country  has  no  control. 
For  the  ])ast  few  years  there  has  been  a  steady  stream 
of  emigration  from  the  United  States  into  Canada. 
Farmers  from  the  Western  and  Norjh- Western  States 
have   been   pouring    into    Manitoba    and    the    gi*eat 
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northern  agncultural  districts.  The  recent  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred  in  Canada  are  due  entirely  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  strange 
anomaly  that,  whilst  British  capital  has  gone  to 
develop  industries  and  enterprises  in  the  United 
States,  United  States  capital  is  now  finding  employ- 
ment in  Canada.  The  great  businesses  recently 
established  there — the  coal,  oil,  copper,  nickel,  and 
lumber  industries — are  mostly  owned  and  controlled 
by  United  States  capitalists.  Even  the  street  railways 
of  Toronto  are  owned  by  Americans,  whilst  the  great 
railway  systems  are  engineered  and  officered  by  men 
who  are  now  or  were  formerly  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Until  quite  recently  Canada's  progress  was 
imperceptible.  Her  population  stood  for  years  at 
about  six  millions — about  that  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania ten  years  ago.  She  was  generally  regarded 
as  an  unprogressive,  ice-bound,  snow-covered  country, 
with  little  to  offer  in  the  shape  of  profitable  invest- 
ments. All  of  a  sudden  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  was  called  to  her  marvellous  natural 
resources,  her  forests,  mines,  and  virgin  territories. 
Then  started  the  recent  developments  which  may,  and 
probably  will,  terminate  in  the  colonization  of  Canada 
by  the  United  States. 

"Now  let  me  put  one  question  to  'live  Times 
'  Economist.'  '  Of  what  avail  will  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Preferential  Tariff  Scheme  be  in  preventing  the 
absorption  of  Canada  by  the  States  after  four  or  five 
millions  of  United  States  citizens  have  found  a  home 
and  invested  their  all  there  ?  '  Does  he  imagine  that 
American  capital  and  labour  will  hesitate  in  choosing 
between  free  Inter-state  commerce  with  the  great 
American  Republic  and  a  restricted  trade  based  upon 
a  few  shillings  Preferential  Duty  on  wheat  with  an 
island  three  thousand  miles  distant?  And  what 
position  will  England  be  in  when — having  cut  off  a 
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large  amount  of  her  European  and  American  trade  in 
order  to  cultivate  and  consolidate  her  Colonies — she 
finds  the  one  she  tried  most  to  please  wishing  her  a 
fond  farewell  ?     This  seems  to  me  the  real  danger. 

"  A  well  known  United  States  author  once  presented 
a  scheme  for  solving  the  negro  problem.  It  was  for 
the  white  people  to  inter-marry  with  the  coloured 
*  and  fade  em  out/  as  he  expressed  it.  Is  not  this 
likely  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Canadians  ?  Are  they  not 
likely  *  to  be  faded  out '  in  the  course  of  time  by 
United  States  emigration  ? 

"  Yours, 
"Arthur  Kitson." 
"  Whitehall  Club, 
"Westminster,  S.W. 
"  August  20th." 

FROM  THE  "  ABERDEEN  FREE  PRESS." 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Griffith 
Boscawen,  published  yesterday,  says  he  has  *  never 
suggested  any  tax  whatever  on  raw  materials,  such  as 
wool  and  cotton/  and  that  *  as  regards  food,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  policy  of  tariff  reform  which  I  have 
put  before  the  country  which  need  increase  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  cost  of  living  of  any  family  in 
this  country.'  The  first  of  these  statements  is 
perfectly  correct  as  far  as  we  can  remember,  but  so 
much  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  latter.  What  he  now 
means  presumably,  is  that,  as  suggested  in  his  more 
recent  speeches,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
which  must  necessarily  result  from  his  proposal  for 
the  taxation  of  corn  may  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
reduction  of  the  taxes  on  tea,  sugar,  and  other  such 
articles.  But  if  he  does  not,  he  ought  to  remember 
that  on  first  announcing  his  "  policy  of  tariff  reform," 
he  expressly  stated  that  it  would  involve  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.     And  that  was  no  mere  random 
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statement  either,  for  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  was 
prepared  to  justify  the  increase,  that  he  would  go  into 
any  working  man's  homfi,  and  say  to  him — "This 
policy,  if  carried  out,  will  cost  you  so  much  a  week 
more  than  you  are  now  paying  for  your  food ;  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  consume,  and  I  will  give  you  a  table 
by  which  you  can  tell  for  yourself  how  much  extra 
wages  you  must  get  in  order  to  cover  the  extra 
expense  of  living  to  which  you  will  be  put."  It  may 
be  remarked  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  never  found  it 
convenient  to  notice  the  request  which  has  been 
addressed  to  him  from  various  quarters  for  information 
as  to  where  the  extra  wages  would  come  from  to 
enable  the  working  man  to  meet  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  his  living;  but  to  let  that  pass,  how  are  the 
words  we  have  quoted  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
assertion  now  made  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the 
policy  of  tariff  reform  which  I  have  put  before  the 
country  which  need  increase  the  cost  of  living  of  any 
family  in  this  country  ?  " 

Colonel  Denison  (Toronto),  referring  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Walton's  statement,  as  a  friend  of  India,  made  the  point 
that,  while  India's  tax  on  British  goods  was  5  per 
cent.,  England  taxed  India's  tea  production  75  per  cent. 

FRENCH    WHEAT. 
(From  M.  Yves  Guyot.) 

Wheat  grown  in  France  during)    212,897,000  qrs. 

the  5  years,  1898-1902.     j         of  480  lb. 
Wheat  imported  into  France  )        9,645,000  qrs. 

during  the  5  years,  1898-1992.)  of  480  lb. 

Consequently,  the  French  consumer  paid  to  the 
French  Government  in  the  form  of  import-duty  on 
wheat  during  the  last  five  years  a  sum  of  £5,867,375 
and  to  the  French  producers  a  sum  of  £95,803,650 
above  the  open  market  price. 
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Mr.  Joseph  WaltOD,  M.P.,  London,  said  he  had 
heard  more  cordial  imperialist  sentiments  at  Montreal 
in  the  last  three  days  thah  he  had  heard  in  Great 
Britain  in  three  months.  The  question  was  whether 
ten  millions  in  the  Colonies  ought  to  expect  390  millions 
in  the  rest  of  the  Empire  to  adopt  particular  views  in 
regard  to  the  Fiscal  system,  or  should  expect  those  ten 
millions  to  fall  into  line  on  the  Free  Trade  system. 
After  referring  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  attitude  in 
giving  preference  to  Great  Britain,  the  speaker  said 
the  preference  which  should  be  given  to  the  mother- 
country  by  the  colonies  over  foreign  trade  would  be 
trifling,  and  of  small  benefit  in  comparison  with  the 
total  volume  of  our  trade,  so  much  so  that  he  did 
not  believe  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  would 
consent  to  make  a  revolutionary  change  for  what  they 
would  think  would  be  an  infinitesimal  gain. 

Mr.  Boulton  said  there  is  one  example  of  the 
unacademic  working  of  Tariff  Protection  which  I  happen 
to  have  in  mind  and  which  illustrates  the  most  perverse 
way  in  which  practicable  economics  work.  If  there 
was  an  industry  that  has  ever  had  peculiar  and  sympa- 
thetic favour  granted  it  by  legislative  protection,  it  is 
the  wool-growing  industry  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
with  every  increase  of  the  duty  upon  wool  the  wool- 
growers  have  been  consistently  and  rapidly  driven 
further  and  further  from  their  markets  and  on  to 
constantly  inferior  land  I  Protective  tariffs  have  not 
benefitted  them  evidently,  but  they  have  benefitted  some 
other  industry  or  industries  to  an  even  greater  extent 
— some  other  industries  that  never  asked  or  expected 
to  receive  such  benefit. 

THE    MONTREAL    CONGRESS. 
The  Fiscal  Proposals. 

Montreal,  Thursday. — In  the  Congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
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^debate  on  commercial  relations  with  the  mother-country 
was  continued. 

Mr.  Elijah  Helm,  Manchester,  said — One  of  the 
products  which  we  receive  in  greatly  increasing  quan- 
tities from  Canada  and  from  Australia  is  dairy  produce. 
We  are  also  receiving  very  large  quantities  of  butter 
and  cheese  from  Holland.  To  carry  out  the  policy 
which  you  desire,  we  shall  be  placed  in  the  following 
position: — Denmark  and  Holland  together,  including 
the  Danish  colonies  in  the  East,  take  very  large  quan- 
tities of  our  manufactures,  probably  £4,000,000,  a  year. 
Now,  these  countries  impose  duties  on  a  few  only  of 
our  manufactures,  and  the  duty  in  no  case  exceeds  five 
per  cent.,  but  this  new  policy  requires  us  to  go  to  these 
countries  and  say  we  are  going  to  place  a  duty  upon 
your  butter  and  cheese  in  order  that  we  may  favour 
the  imports  from  our  colonies,  which  impose  from  23 
to  30  per  cent,  upon  our  goods.  This,  Mr.  Helm 
proceeded  to  explain,  he  regarded  as  a  serious  matter 
A8  effecting  British  export  trade. 

<From  a  Letter  in  The  Times  by  Sir  J.  Laurence,  M.P.) 
"  An  English  industrial  undertaking,  owning  works 
:abroad,  in  which  I  am  interested,  recently  invited 
tenders  for  electrical  plant.  1 7  firms  (15  being  British) 
<jompeted.  The  tenders  ranged  from  £62,000  down 
to  £26,800,  and  the  tender  of  a  firm  in  Berlin  for  the 
last  named  figure,  £26,800,  was  accepted.  In  addition 
to  the  15  British  firms  who  competed  for  this  work, 
one  firm  declined  to  tender  for  the  reason  set  forth  in 
the  following  extract : — 

'  Be  your  inquiry  for  ....  we  regret  we  are 
unable  to  quote  for  this  work.  We  can  assure  you 
that  we  have  not  come  to  this  conclusion  without 
first  going  very  exhaustively  into  the  matter,  but  we 
are  convinced  that  no  English  firm  has  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  securing  the  order.     Taking  the  case  of 
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the  steel  castings  alone,  there  is  a  difference  of  up- 
wards of  £5,000  between  the  cost  of  these  as  quoted 
by  Continental  makers  and  the  cost  as  quoted  by 
several  English  firms.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
matter  of  carriage  on  750  tons  of  this  material  from 
the  Continent,  and  on  1,000  tons  from  this  country 
and  back  again  and  abroad.  There  is,  furthermore, 
the  very  great  difference  between  the  cost  of  labour 
in  England  and  that  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  and 
under  these  circumstances  we  feel  that  it  would  be 
useless  our  going  into  the  matter  further.     .     .     .'" 

Sir  J.  Laurence  should  in  fairness  have  stated  the 
amount  of  each  of  the  tenders  and  the  name  and 
address  and  nationality  of  each  offerer,  and  then  very 
likely  it  would  have  turned  out  that  one  or  more  of 
the  British  tenders  was  very  little  above  the  German 
offer  which  was  accepted.  It  is  evidently  most  unfair 
on  his  part  to  contrast  only  the  highest  British  offer 
with  the  lowest  German  offer  and  most  probably  some 
of  the  German  and  other  foreign  offers  were  as  high 
or  higher  than  some  of  the  English  offers. 

Mr.  II.  Llewellyn  Smith,  in  his  rej)ort  to  the 
Comptroller-General  of  the  Commercial  Labour  and 
Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  says  : — 
Taking  the  main  groups  of  articles  separately,  we 
find  that  there  was  a  marked  fall  in  tlie  coal  and 
metals  group — from  124.7  to  114.i).  The  raw  materials 
for  textile  industries  show  little  change.  There  was  a 
rise  from  75.3  to  7(i.7  in  the  average  price  in  the  food 
and  drink  group,  which  was  most  entirely  due  to  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  corn  and  meat,  most  of  the  other 
principal  articles,  including  sugar,  showing  a  fall. 

(From  a  Letter  in  The  Times.) 

''  Supposing  we  again  put  on  the  shilling  duty,  and 
that  we  put  it  only  on  foreign-grown  wheat  I  suppose 
also  we  raise  that  shiUing,  what  are  we  to  do  with  it  T 
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"Supposing  that  shilling  which  we  raise  on  foreign  corn 
were  divided  amongst  our  farmers  at  home,  and  in  our 
Colonies,  how  much  would  that  shilling  give '?  It 
would  give  Is.  5d.  a  quarter  on  all  home-grown  wheat, 
and  all  colonial  wheat — that  is  to  say,  foreigners  would 
pay  us  a  shilling  duty  on  their  corn  which  we  imported, 
and  you  in  the  Colonies  and  we  at  home  would 
have  Is.  5d.  Only  a  shilling  tax  upon  foreign  corn 
would  give  us  a  duty  of  2s.  5d.  a  quarter  in  favour  of 
the  Colonies.     Is  that  impossible  ?     Is  it  foolish  ?  " 

(From  a  Newspaper.) 

"Mr.  Ewing  Matheson  representing  the  Leeds 
Incorporated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  spoke  of  the 
diverse  kinds  of  industries  carried  on  in  that  city,  and 
pointed  out  how  all  important  it  was  that  not  only 
their  food  but  their  raw  materials  and  half -finished 
products  should  not  be  restricted.*' 

Mr.  Ward  Layle,  vice-president  of  the  Timber 
Trade  Federation  of  the  iJnited  Kingdom,  London, 
•dealt  with  the  effect  the  new  proposals  would  have 
upon  the  timber  trade.  He  explained  that  it  was  not 
•exactly  the  tax  that  was  objected  to,  but  the  manner 
in  which  trade  would  be  harassed  and  the  trouble 
involved  in  putting  a  duty  on  timber  and  collecting  it. 
He  remarked  that,  if  the  nation  and  Canada  were  to 
maintain  the  progress  and  advancement  that  had  been 
made  in  the  past,  they  must  stand  just  where  they 
were  upon  the  matter  of  Free  Trade  in  regard  to  raw 
'materials  and  the  food  supply. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 
"  Sir, 

"  Permit  me  to  point  out  that  your  correspon- 
dent R.  H.  Caird  is  sadly  misinformed  when  he  states 
that  of  the  last  additional  2d.  on  the  tea  duty  75  per 
<cent.  is  paid  by  the  producer  and  importer. 
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"  I  have  before  me  the  catering  account  of  my  firm» 
which  provides  for  several  hundred  employh^  and  find 
that  the  tea  for  which  we  paid  Is.  4d.  prior  to  April, 
1900,  was  then  advanced  to  Is.  IM.,  at  which  figure  it 
now  remains. 

"  Price  lists  of  one  of  the  largest  stores  also  confirm 
this,  for  every  class  of  tea  is  2d.  per  lb.  more  than  it 
was  before  April,  1900. 

"  Yours,  etc., 

"E.  C.*^ 
(From  a  Letter  in   The  Times.) 
"  The  following  summary  table  shows  the  average 
price  of  the  main  groups  of  articles  in  1902,  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years  : — 

Index  Mean  of 

number  index  for 

in  1902  1892-1901 

Group.  (187118  100).       (1871  is  100). 

Coal  and  metals 114*9     ...     101*0 

Textiles  (raw  materials)...     65*0     ...       ()2-^5 
Food  and  drink 76*7      ..       75*4 

1.  Corn,  etc G3'7     ...       (IS'l 

2.  Meat,  fish,  and  dairy 

produce 95*4     ...       88*2 

3.  Sugar,  tea,  etc.         ...     46*1     ...       r)6*t) 

Miscellaneous      ...         ...     ()9*2     ...       ()()-8 

All  groups  78*8     ...       75*8 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  in  each 
of  the  main  groups  the  prices  of  1902  were  higher 
than  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  the 
greatest  rise  being  in  the  coal  and  metals  group — from 
101*0  to  114*9,  or  more  than  13  per  cent.  In  the  food 
and  drink  group  there  was  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
prices  of  meat,  fish,  and  dairy  produce,  which,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fall  in  the 
prices  of  cereals,  tea,  sugar,  etc.  The  rise  in  the  total 
index  number  for  1902,  as  compared  with  the  average 
for  1892-1901,  was  3  per  cent,  on  the  'standard.' 
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"  If  we  turn  to  the  tables  of  retail  prices,  which  are 
hardly  sufficiently  complete  to  warrant  treatment  by 
the  method  of  index  numbers  in  an  official  publication 
like  the  present,  the  most  important  changes  in  1902 
to  be  noted  are  the  decreases  in  the  prices  of  coal, 
sugar,  and  butter,  and  the  considerable  rise  in  the  price 
of  beef.  The  average  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal, 
as  compared  with  1901,  was  Is.  per  ton.  As  compared 
with  the  price  in  1900,  the  reduction  was  much  more 
considerable,  amounting  to  about  4s.  3d.  per  ton  on  the 
average.  In  1900,  however,  the  retail  price  of  coal 
was  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1873.  The  retail 
price  of  sugar  showed  a  tendency  to  fall  during  1902, 
but  it  was  still  appreciably  higher  than  in  1900. 
Sugar,  however,  is  still  less  than  half  its  price  30  year's 
ago.  During  the  year  the  price  of  butter  was,  on  the 
whole,  less  than  in  1901  by  about  Id.  per  lb.  The 
most  considerable  rise  in  retail  prices  in  1902  was 
undoubtedly  that  of  beef,  both  British  and  foreign, 
which  commenced  in  May,  and  continued  gradually, 
until  in  October  the  prices  for  all  the  best  portions 
were  IJd.  and  2d.  per  lb.  in  excess  of  the  prices  at  the 
same  date  in  1901.  The  prices  of  British  and  Colonial 
mutton  and  of  pork  were  also  advanced.  There  was  a 
slight  fall  in  the  price  of  most  kinds  of  farinaceous 
foods  during  1902." 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

"  Sir, 

"  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  proposed 
altered  fiscal  policy  of  the  Mother  Country  it  has  been 
stated  that  if  the  Colonies  are  to  continue  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  the  Old  Country,  some  sub- 
stantial benefit  must  accnie  to  them ;  but  I  have  not 
come  across  any  detailed  reason  for  this  being  so. 

"  I  will,  therefore,  give  a  view  that  is  held  by 
business   men  in   this   colony.     Under  the   Customs 
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Oonvention  of  South  African  States  all  the  parties  to 
grant  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  10  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  duty,  levied  upon  all  goods  not  specially 
rated,  when  accompanied  by  the  declaration  of  the 
manufacturer  that  the  goods  have  been  produced 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  case  of  a  manu- 
facturer exporting  his  wares  to  the  value  of  £100,000 
per  annum  to  Colonies  granting  this  rebate,  it  is  clear 
that  he  is  £2,500  a  year  better  off  than  his  Continental 
•competitor.  But  it  is  also  most  probable  that  he 
required  no  preferential  treatment,  his  goods  being 
better  value  than  that  offered  by  his  Continental 
competitors,  and,  knowing  this,  he  will  simply  increase 
his  prices  by  2J  per  cent.,  and  so  collar  the  25  per 
<jent.  rebate  as  an  extra  profit.  We  Colonists  know 
this  perfectly  well,  and  are  only  content  to  continue  to 
put  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  British  manufacturer 
provided  we  receive  a  substantial  benefit  from  the 
English  people. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Colonist." 
"  Bloemfontein, 

"Orange  River  Colony. 
''July  25th;' 

INDUSTRIAL  SYNDICATES,  CARTELS  AND 
TRUSTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF 
MR.  OPPENHEIMER,  BRITISH  CONSUL- 
GENERAL  AT  FRANKFORT. 
Not   long   after   the   formation   of    syndicates   their 
primary  object  of  regulating  supply  and  demand  was 
made   subservient   to   their    endeavours   to   drive   up 
prices,  and    this   policy  appears   ever   since   to   have 
remained  their  chief  rauoji  d'etre.     During  the  recent 
commercial  boom  in  Germany  the  syndicates  ran  prices 
up  very  rapidly,  but  no  complaints  were  then  raised, 
for  the  customers  were  eager  to  purchase  at  any  price. 
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It  atated  that  the  temptation  of  large  profits  consider- 
ably accentuated  the  intensity  of  the  subsequent 
depression,  because  it  called  into  existence  a  number 
of  large  concerns  for  which  there  was  hardly  room  and 
because  it  prompted  the  syndicates  to  force  their 
customers  to  conclude  bargains  extending  over  long 
periods,  when  prices  had  reached  their  highest  points, 
from  which  when  the  tide  receded,  customers  were 
practically  prevented  from  withdrawing,  though  it 
meant  that  for  many  months  manufacturers  would  have 
to  pay  prices  for  raw  materials  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  prices  obtained  for  finished  goods.  Those  who  had 
predicted  that  the  syndicates  would  not  be  able  to 
weather  the  bad  times  have  proved  themselves  false 
prophets.  The  syndicates  undoubtedly  strengthened 
their  position  by  a  high-price  policy,  which  is 
characterized  by  two  features — (1),  granting  private 
export  bounties,  and  (2)  reducing  the  very  consider- 
able stock  on  the  home  market  by  sales  at  any  price 
abroad,  a  procedure  in  which  the  prices  charged  to 
home  customers  left  still  sufficient  margin  for  profit. 

The  export  bonus  system  was  introduced  in  1897, 
and  bonuses  were  granted  by  the  coal,  raw  iron,  and 
half-finished  goods  syndicates,  with  partial  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  coke  syndicate.  The  rate,  which 
was  fixed  at  15  marks  per  ton  net,  of  the  exported 
goods  was,  however,  only  granted  upon  a  proportion 
of  the  quantities  (two-thirds,  half,  or  even  one-third) 
of  the  raw  material  got  from  the  syndicates.  In 
principle,  the  bonus  was  only  to  be  paid  to  unions 
which  offered  a  guarantee  that  by  these  premiums  the 
foreign  market  price  would  not  be  lowered  below  the 
limit  established  by  foreign  competition.  The  com- 
mercial boom,  however,  diminished  the  importance  of 
these  bonuses,  because  the  prices  on  the  foreign  market 
rose  in  1898-99  partially  above  the  inland  selling  price. 
With  the  turning  tide  new  efforts  were  made  to  establish 
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the  export  bonuses  on  a  firmer  and  more  lasting  basis, 
more  especially  on  account  of  the  home  contracts,  ex- 
tending over  long  periods  mentioned  above,  by  which 
raw  material  was  delivered  at  high  prices,  although 
prices  for  manufactured  goods  were  low.  In  these 
<jircum stances  the  foreign  market  alone  was  left  to 
manufacturers  to  rid  themselves  of  the  accumulating 
stock.  The  consequent  export,  more  especially  of  iron 
goods,  therefore  swelled  the  demands  for  export 
premiums,  and  recently  an  arrangement  has  been  made 
by  various  Westphalian  syndicates  by  which  there  is 
established  at  Dusseldorf,  a  central  office  under  the 
style  of  clearing-house  for  exports.  This  office  is 
-empowered  to  settle  the  amounts  of  the  export 
premiums  or  bonuses  by  the  syndicates  and  their 
members,  and  all  accounts  and  calculations  are  settled 
and  the  respective  payments  of  bonuses  are  effected 
there.  The  amount  of  the  latter  is  to  be  fixed 
■quarterly.  Thus  for  the  second  quarter  of  this  year 
it  was  granted  at  the  following  rates : — 1  mark  50  pf. 
per  ton  of  such  coal  and  coke  as  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  export  goods,  coal  being  calculated  to  yield 
70  per  cent,  of  coke,  2  marks  50  pf.  for  the  ton  of  raw 
iron,  exclusive  of  the  bonus  upon  coal,  furthermore, 
10  marks  {)er  ton  half-finished  goods  and  10  marks  per 
ton  girders,  both  inclusive  of  the  bonus  granted  on 
<!oal  and  raw  iron.  The  export  premium  must,  as  a 
rule,  not  exceed  the  difference  between  foreign  and 
inland  prices ;  the  central  office  further  retains  1  per 
•cent,  of  the  premiums  to  cover  working  expenses. 

As  to  the  second  feature  of  the  syndicate  system, 
viz.,  sales  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  home  consumer, 
the  Consul-General  says,  that  the  syndicates  defend 
this  by  arguing  that  the  cheaper  sales  abroad  are  not 
A  characteristic  of  syndicates,  but  an  essential  feature 
of  every  manufacture  upon  a  large  scale,  for  which 
foreign  consumers  are  necessary  to  provide  an  average 
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reduction  in  the  price  of  production,  and  that  such 
foreign  customers  can  only  be  expected  to  buy  at  the 
foreign  market  price.  Yet  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  German  sellers  lowered  the  foreign  market 
price  considerably  because  they  were  willing  to  sell  at 
any  price  as  long  as  they  could  thus  dispose  of  their 
stock  and  ease  the  stagnation  at  home.  Trade  reports 
and  discussions  have  brought  to  light  many  striking 
instances  of  such  sales,  the  most  glaring  being  that  of 
the  syndicate  of  German  wire  tack  manufacturers,  who 
are  said  to  have  gained  in  six  months  a  profit  of 
1,200,000  marks  on  the  home  market,  and  suffered  a 
loss  of  859,000  marks  on  foreign  sales.  The  syndicate'^ 
home  prices  are  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  Customs 
duty ;  for  the  price  of  an  article,  when  once  home 
competition  has  been  removed,  can  be  fixed  just  below 
the  cost  of  a  similar  foreign  articles,  which,  besides  the 
cost  of  production,  includes  expenses  for  freight, 
customs,  &c.  It  follows  that  the  price  policy  of 
syndicates  will  prevent  modern  protective  duties  from 
benefitting  the  public  of  the  protected  country,  as  was 
formerly  the  case  when  they  still  fostered  a  sound 
home  competition.  The  German  iron  syndicates^ 
apparently  regulate  their  prices  according  to  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom  by  adding  to  the  British  price^ 
customs,  freight,  &c.  This  system  of  excluding 
foreign  competition  is  rendered  even  more  perfect  by 
the  members  of  the  syndicates  undertaking  to  strike 
out  of  their  lists  of  customers  all  those  firms  which 
purchase  similar  goods  from  firms  not  belonging  to  the 
syndicates  or  from  foreigners.  Thus  all  those  who  do 
not  draw  their  total  supply  from  members  of  the 
syndicate  find  themselves  boycotted.  But  the  present 
system  goes  even  further,  for  two  or  more  syndicates 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  boycotting ;  thus  the  wire 
rod  syndicate  refuses  to  supply  any  manufacturer  of  wire 
tacks  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  wire  tacks  syndicate. 
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One  result  of  the  system  is  that  one  syndicate 
injures  another.  Thus  the  best  customers  of  the 
manufacturers  of  half -finished  goods  are,  of  course, 
those  manufacturers  for  whom  half-finished  goods 
<;onstitute  the  i*aw  material.  They  must  pay  for  the 
half-finished  goods  the  prices  which  the  syndicates 
have  fixed  for  the  home  market,  while  these  same 
syndicates  either  sell  the  same  half-finished  goods  to 
<Justomers  abroad  at  greatly  reduced  prices  or  allow 
their  members  to  sell  abroad  at  whatever  prices  they 
like.  Hence  this  German  material  is  to  be  had  much 
'Cheaper  abroad  than  it  can  be  had  at  home,  yet  the 
home  customer  makes  from  such  German  material 
finished  goods  for  the  sale  of  which  he  will  have  to 
rely  largely  upon  export.  On  the  foreign  market  the 
merchandise  of  this  German  manufacturer  will  have  to 
<iompete  against  foreign  merchandise,  also  made  from 
German  material,  and,  as  this  material  was  purchased 
At  a  greatly  reduced  cost,  the  foreign  manufacturer 
<jan  sell  his  goods  cheaper  than  the  German.  Thus  it 
follows  that  the  German  export  of  half-finished  goods 
is  rapidly  driven  up,  while  the  export  of  finished 
goods  declines ;  a  state  of  affairs  contrary  to  the  best 
•economic  interests  of  the  country,  as  it  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  country  at  large  that  the  exported  goods 
should  contain  and  represent  as  much  national  labour 
as  possible.  For  example,  the  export  of  machines 
benefits  national  labour  more  than  the  export. 

SIR  MICHAEL  IIICKS-BEACH  ON  PREFER- 
ENTIAL TRADE  WITH  THE  COLONIES. 

(From  Aberdeen  Free  Press.) 
^*  Proposals  that  our  manufacturers  should  be  })ro- 
tected  from  competition  of  the  ordinary  kind  'could 
only  be  made  by  those  who  consider  how  many  of  our 
best-|)aid  industries  flourish  by  subjecting  the  manu- 
factured goods  of  lower  industries  to  further  processes 
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of  manufacture.*  The  plea  about  a  tariff  affording  a 
means  of  bargaining  for  the  reduction  of  foreign  tariffs. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  meets  by  saying  that  he  does 
not  think  we  are  helpless  with  our  existing  tariff,  and 
that  in  any  case  of  tariff  rearrangement  or  increase  we 
must  consider  whether  the  new  duty  would  not  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  ourselves.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  general  preference  given  to  us  by  Canada,  the 
results  of  which  were  described  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  last 
year  '  as  altogether  disappointing,'  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  says  he  believes  it  was  proved  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  to  be  of  much  less  value  to  our  trade  than 
the  alternative  suggestion  of  lowered  duties  on  the- 
particular  articles  with  which  we  can  supply  Canada. 
The  natural  inference  was  that  the  tax  on  food  would 
be  high.  But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  now  that  a  high- 
duty  will  be  proposed  *  at  first,'  and  'all  the  talk, 
therefore,  about  bringing  back  into  cultivation  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  derelict  land  '  or '  stopping  the  decline 
of  our  rural  population '  may  be  dismissed  as  irrelevant. 
And  another  point  which  the  late  Chancellor  makes  ia 
that  special  favour  could  not  be  shown  to  the  colony 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  described  as  'the  most 
backward  of  all  in  contributing  to  the  common  defence,' 
and  that  equity  would  compel  us  to  impose  duties  in 
order  to  take  them  off  the  food-stuffs  imported  from 
other  self-governing  Colonies.  And  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  may  well  ask,  'Could  we  protect  Canadian 
wheat  against  Indian  wheat,  Australian  wine  or 
Canadian  spirits  against  West  Indian  spirits  ?  ' 

"  The  Colonies  have  told  us  plainly  that  their  high 
protective  tariffs  against  all  outside  competition,  in- 
cluding our  own,  must  be  retained.  But  manufactured 
goods  are  the  only  articles  of  importance  we  can  send 
them,  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that  we  have  much  to- 
gain  by  the  contemplated  preferential  arrangements. 
And  we  should  lose  more   than  the  Colonies  wouldy 
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because  we  send  a  much  greater  proportion  of  our 
exports  to  foreign  countries ;  and  the  more  we  reduce 
our  purchases  from  foreign  countries  the  more  tliey 
will  reduce  their  purchases  from  us.  In  this  con- 
nection Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  sets  forth  a  very 
important  consideration,  which,  though  far  from 
new,  has  not  yet  been  much  heard  of  in  the  present 
discussion : — 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  trade  with  foreign  countries  by 
the  loss  of  which  we  should  be  specially  injured,  for  it 
is,  so  to  speak,  British  on  both  sides.  The  Argentine 
Republic  is  a  foreign  country.  But  it  has  been  created 
by  British  capital ;  its  exports  of  meat  rival  those  of 
New  Zealand ;  its  public  debt,  its  banks,  its  farms,  its 
mills,  its  freezing  establishments  and  canning  factories, 
the  railways  that  brings  its  produce  to  the  ports,  are 
largely  owned  by  Englishmen.  The  same  is  true,  in 
less  degree,  in  not  a  few  other  foreign  countries. 

"  Another  point  of  the  greatest  importance  is  tliat  it 
has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  principle  of  Colonial 
preference  is  compatible  in  practice  with  that  process  of 
bargaining  with  foreign  countries  for  a  reduction  of 
their  duties,  which  Mr.  Balfour  desires.  And  how 
about  the  *  dumping  '  of  Canadian  bounty-fed  steel  and 
iron?  *The  truth  is,'  as  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beacli 
says,  'That  any  treaty  binding  us  to  admit  the 
Colonies  to  our  markets,  as  now,  on  equal  terms  witli 
our  own  producers,  while  they  will  not  admit  our 
producers  to  their  markets  on  equal  terms  with  their 
own,  is  so  unfair  in  principle,  that  it  must  become  un- 
workable in  practice.  You  cannot  base  a  Fiscal  Policy 
for  the  Empire  on  the  two  opposite  principles  of  Free 
Trade  and  Protection.'  To  raise  the  price  of  food 
diminishes  the  purchasing  power  of  the  j)eople,  and  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  does  so  is  injurious  to  our  home 
trade.  Pi-actically  admitting  that  the  imposition  of 
new  duties  would  be  a  burden,  Mr.  (Chamberlain  has 
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suggested  that  any  loss  to  the  poor  from  this  cause 
might  be  made  good  by  remissions  of  taxation  on  tea, 
sugar,  and  tobacco.  Most  women  and  children,  and 
many  men  do  not  smoke,  and  some  do  not  drink  much 
tea,  but  *  all  must  eat.'  Under  a  system  of  Colonial 
preference,  moreover,  India  would  demand  a  duty  on 
China  tea,  and  the  West  Indies  a  duty  on  foreign 
sugar.  Never  was  it  more  necessary  than  now,  how- 
ever, that  our  people  should  be  free  to  obtain  their  food 
supplies  in  the  best  and  cheapest  markets.  One  more 
suggestive  consideration  is  advanced  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  at  the  close  of  his  closely  argumentative 
and  persuasive  paper.  Differing  from  Mr.  Chamberlain 
he  holds  the  ties  of  sentiment  to  be  stronger  than 
fiscal  bonds ;  and  he  discloses  the  fact,  as  it  would  seem 
to  be,  that  Mr.  Seddon  last  year  suggested  that  the 
Colonies  might  give  preference  to  British  trade,  by 
way  of  a  contribution  to  Imperial  defence  ;  and  most  of 
the  Colonial  representatives  at  the  Conference  expressed 
the  opinion  that  such  preference  might  be  given  with- 
out any  reciprocal  concession  of  the  same  kind.  We 
make  a  large  return  to  the  Colonies  already.  Again, 
to  quote  SirMichael  Hicks-Beach,  *Is  it  nothing  that 
we  bear  almost  alone  the  enormous  burden  of  protecting 
the  ti-ade  of  the  whole  Empire  ?  In  much  smaller,  but 
fitill  important  matters  have  we  not  made  large  contri- 
butions to  telegraph  cables,  mail  contracts,  and  military 
works,  which  were  more  important  to  the  Colonies 
than  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  have  we  not  recently 
increased  the  advantages  being  offered  to  Colonial  loans 
in  our  market  by  including  them  among  trustee 
securities,  perhaps  somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  our 
own  consols ?  '" 

AN    EXTKAORDINARY    COMBINE. 

An  unusual  combination  between  capital  and  labour 
has  been  discovered  in  Chicago,  and  is  typical  of  the 
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utter  lack  of  morality  existing  in  America  when  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  for  cheating  the  (xovern- 
raent.  A  number  of  contractors  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  supplying  the  Chicago  municipality  with  goods, 
explained  to  their  employes  that  wages  would  be  re- 
duced 25  per  cent.,  under  the  following  conditions. 
The  contractors  were  to  bid  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
heretofore  for  city  business,  and  if  lower  bids  were 
made  by  firms  outside  the  pool,  the  employes'  unions 
were  to  order  a  strike  among  the  workmen  of  the 
successful  bidder,  so  that  he  could  not  deliver  his  goods, 
thus  necessitating  the  city  accepting  the  higher  con- 
tracts. This  scheme  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  two 
years.  It  was  discovered  by  a  contractor  who  began 
to  investigate  when  he  found  that  his  teamsters  and 
other  workmen  struck  only  when  he  obtained  a  con- 
tract from  the  city,  and  returned  to  work  without 
comment  when  the  contract  was  transferred  to  some- 
one else.  The  public  prosecutor  now  has  the  matter 
in  hand. 

(From  a  Letter  to  The  Times.) 

"  If  ultimately  the  Colonies  supplied  all  our  foodstuffs 
and  none  were  imported  from  toreign  countries,  there 
would  be  no  revenue  from  this  tax  whatever,  either 
for  old  age  pensions  or  anything  else. 

"  Would,  the  increased  cost  of  living  be  counter- 
balanced, or  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  increased 
wages  ? 

"  There  would  be  nothing  in  the  cliange  to  increase 
home  tnide.  As  for  foreign  trade,  the  best  that  could 
be  hoped  for  would  be  that  other  countries  might  be 
content  to  let  their  tariffs  remain  unchanged.  If  so — 
and  even  supposing  that  in  that  case  our  trade  and 
our  exf)orts  went  on  as  hitherto — that  would  not  do 
anything  to  raise  wages.  And  the  workman  would 
have  nothing  to  set  against  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
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"  On  the  other  hand,  if  foreign  countries,  stung  by 
our  new  policy,  retaliated  by  increasing  their  tariffe 
against  our  manufacturers,  we  would  be  less  able  to 
compete  abroad,  our  exports  would  diminish,  dull 
trade  would  bring  down  wages,  and  the  workman 
would  have  to  face  the  combination  of  the  two  evils — 
diminished  income  and  increased  cost  of  the  necessities 
of  life. 

"  The  best  thing  that  could  then  be  done  with  the 
revenue  from  the  imported  food  would  be  to  give  it 
back  to  the  consumers.  But  it  might  be  too  late  to 
recover  the  trade  lost  during  the  experiment. 

"  It  cannot  be  sup2)0sed  that  our  handicapping 
foreign  countries  by  taxing  their  produce  would 
induce  them  of  their  own  free  will  to  remove  or 
diminish  the  duties  at  present  imposed  by  them  upon 
our  exports.  But  would  we  be  in  a  better  position  to 
bargain  with  them  for  favourable  terms  if  we  had 
duties  levied  on  their  produce;  and  could  we  then 
approach  them  with  '  something  we  could  give  away  ?  ' 

*'  Hardly  so.  For  when  once  we  had  given  an 
artificial  stimulus  to  our  Colonies,  and  they,  relying 
upon  us,  had  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
— reclaiming  more  land,  putting  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  population  to  agriculture,  providing  appliances, 
etc., — if  we  withdrew  or  reduced  the  protective  duty, 
we  should  inevitably  disappoint  and  alienate  our 
Colonies,  and  the  last  state  of  masters  would  be  worse 
than  the  first. 

"  In  fact,  the  foreigner  would  see  quite  well  that 
we  were  not  in  a  position  to  give  away  anything  in 
exchange  for  concessions  on  his  part,  and  we  should 
still  have  to  wait  for  his  conversion  to  the  principle  of 
Free  Trade;  only  he  would  be  more  than  ever 
hardened  in  his  prejudice  against  it  by  seeing  that  we 
had  no  faith  in  it  ourselves.  Besides,  to  the  extent  that 
his  exports  to  us  had  been  checked,  his  purchasing 
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power  would  be  diminished  ;  ii  portion  of  his  agri- 
cultural population  would  have  to  seek  work  in  other 
directions,  labour  rates  would  fall,  his  manufactured 
products  would  thus  be  cheapened,  and  the  competition 
we  had  to  face  in  foreign  markets  would  be  keener 
than  ever.  » 

"  Yours  truly, 

''  Alex.  Scott. 
''  Glasgow, 
^'  August  2Sth:' 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

"  Sir, 

"Your  correspondent,  'Out  of  Work,'  is  but 
an  illustration  of  the  widespread  ignorance  prevailing 
respecting  the  burning  question  of  the  hour.  What 
right  has  he  to  say,  '  Out  of  work  through  Free 
Trade  '  1  A  man  who  would  talk  in  this  flippant  way 
is  probably  the  sort  of  man  who  would  be  out  of  work 
whatever  conditions  obtained.  Let  him  examine  him- 
self and  see  if  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  jnan  and 
not  with  the  conditions  of  society. 

'"  However,  he  voices  a  very  popular,  but  superficial, 
summing  up  of  the  question,  namely,  admit  raw 
material  free,  but  tax  all  manufactured  goods.  This 
sounds  very  simple  to  the  unthinking,  but  what  is  raw 
material  ?  Take  the  iron  industry,  for  instance.  Pig 
iron  is  raw  material  to  the  bloom  makers.  Blooms, 
again,  are  raw  material  to  the  bar  rollers,  and  bars, 
again,  are  raw  material  to  sheet  rollers  and  wire 
drawers ;  and,  again,  wire  is  raw  to  the  screw  makers, 
etc. ;  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. Which  is  to  be  taxed  then  ?  for  the  material  in 
each  stage  is  imported  from  abroad.  Does  *  Out  of 
Work  '  (and  I  only  quote  him  as  representing  thousands 
of  working  men  with  similar  views)  think  that  if  iron  in 
the  first  stasre  is  admitted  free  it  will  ameliorate  the 


condition  of  the  factories,  who  have  to  pay  enhanced 
prices  for  all  their  raw  material?  I  have  been 
astounded  at  the  shortsightedness  of  some  leading 
manufacturers.  A  few  days  ago  I  >va8  speaking  to 
the  principal  of  a  well-known  firm  manufacturing 
utensils  for  household  purposes.  He  was  a  Protec- 
tionist on  the  grounds  that  he  expected  to  do  more 
trade  at  higher  prices.  Now  this  man  buys  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  raw  material  from  the  Continent  and 
America  (I  allude  to  steel  sheets,  wire,  etc.)  I  asked 
him  if  he  thought  that  when  his  sources  of  cheap 
material  were  cut  off,  and  he  had  to  pay  fancy  prices 
for  everything  he  used,  and  consequently  charge  very 
much  more  for  all  his  goods  without  getting  a  larger 
percentage  of  profit,  the  public  would  buy  more  or 
less?  It  is  quite  clear  that  his  sales  would  be 
diminished.  If  the  householder  had  to  pay  50  per 
cent,  more  for  the  made-up  articles  he  would  buy  less 
of  them.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  buy  a  great  deal  of 
raw  material  from  Germany  and  other  continental 
countries  cheaper  than  the  same  material  is  sold  to 
their  own  consumers.  But  should  we  object  to  this  ? 
The  consumers  in  the  protected  countries  are  the 
sufferers,  and  we  reap  the  benefit  by  getting  cheap 
material,  and  hence,  cheap  goods.  And  are  we  to 
blockade  our  own  shores  because  we  are  getting 
material  cheaper  from  abroad  than  we  can  produce  it 
here,  and  with  it  shut  up  thousands  of  small  businesses 
and  throw  out  of  employment  thousands  of  people  who 
live  when  material  is  cheap  ?  Do  what  we  will,  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  compete  with  continental  pro- 
ducers of  raw  material  and  semi-raw  material,  on 
account  of  our  land  laws  alone.  There  is  a  very  large 
and  well-know  iron  and  steel  works  on  the  Continent 
which  secures  most  of  the  foreign  Government  con- 
tracts for  railway  material.  Upon  this  estate  the 
proprietors  have  built  a  colony  of  workmen's  cottages 
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replete  with  every  convenience,  let  to  their  own  work- 
people at  a  franc  and  a  half  per  week.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  land  tax,  and  the  arrangement  pays  the  pro- 
prietors, as  they  always  have  a  staff*  of  workmen  at 
hand  all  the  year  round,  consequently  can  undertake 
any  contract  which  would  be  impossible  under  other 
conditions.  Now,  shall  we  ever  be  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  this  sort  of  thing  ?  Then  why  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  other  nations'  more 
favourable  conditions  ? 

"  We  are  apt  to  forget  the  fact  that  England  is  not 
Germany,  Russia,  or  America.  Any  of  these  countries 
can  support  themselves  and  another  population  as  well 
from  their  own  produce.  Even  the  Colonies  can  do 
so  ;  but  how  diff'erent  with  us.  We  have  40  millions 
of  people  shut  up  in  a  little  island  not  capable  of  pro- 
viding food  for  scarcely  one-tenth.  We  are  dependent 
upon  every  country  in  the  world  for  the  barest  neces- 
saries of  life.  How  could  we  depend  upon  Canada, 
for  instance,  for  grain  ?  Supposing  there  were  a 
drought  and  no  harvest.  As  it  is,  if  one  country  fails 
us  we  can  go  to  another,  and  so  we  always  have  food. 
To  limit,  therefore,  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  to  our 
island  in  our  helpless  condition  is  to  court  calamities, 
the  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  see. 
"  Yours, 

"James  H.  Weager.  ' 
"5,  Whittington  Avenue,  E.C. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 
•*  Sir, 

"  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Dorman,  draws 
certain  conclusions  from  the  census  indicating,  in  his 
opinion,  the  perilous,  if  not  decadent,  character  of 
English  prosperity,  lie  takes  no  notice  of  Scotland 
or   Ireland,  because  the  materials   on   which    he    has 
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much  space  to  follow  him  through  all  the  categories  of 
the  census.  But  I  should  like  under  the  head  of  the 
'  Unoccupied  '  to  point  out  one  or  two  points,  which 
may  lead  him  to  reconsider  his  position. 

"  He  says  :  —  '  The  percentage  of  numbers  in  the 
unoccupied  class  varies  but  slightly,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  in  this  class  the  unemployed  are  included, 
so  any  small  rise  is  a  bad  sign.'  1  have  not  by  me  the 
figures  of  the  census  of  1891,  but  I  would  mention 
that  in  the  census  of  1901,  the  'unoccupied'  under  15 
years  of  age  are  set  down  at  2,775,000.  This,  I  have 
no  doubt  represents  a  considerable  increase  compared 
with  1891,  but  it  represents  the  advanced  age  of 
school  life  and  the  diminution  of  half-time  child- 
labour — the  result  of  legislation.  Of  the  nearly 
11,000,000  'retired  or  unoccupied'  nearly  2,000,000 
are  male,  nearly  9,000,000  female.  But  the  growth  of 
*  unoccupied '  women  represents  a  growth  of  comfort, 
the  continuance  of  the  married  woman  in  her  home, 
and  her  relief  from  the  obligation  to  become  a  wage- 
earner. 

"  Mr.  Dorman  states  that  the  proportional  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  servants  '  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
country  is  not  so  prosperous  as  formerly.  I  should  say 
it  might  be  a  sure  sign  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  which  by  income-tax  returns,  by  the  increase 
in  the  rateable  value  of  houses,  by  the  evidence  of  our 
eyes  wherever  we  go,  is  increasing,  but  is  more 
diffused  among  the  wage-earners  who  do  not  keep 
servants,  and  goes  less  to  the  capitalists  who  do. 
Undoubtedly  wages  of  domestics  have  gone  up 
materially  in  the  last  ten  years. 

"As  to  the  diminution  of  the  agricultural  class, 
some  of  this  diminution  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
embodiment  of  several  Militia  regiments  recruited 
among  the  agricultural  labourers  and  absent  in  South 
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Africa  at  the  time  of  the  census ;  but  no  doubt  the 
larger  part  is  explained  by  the  increase  of  permanent 
pasture  as  compared  with  tillage,  and  by  improved 
methods  and  the  increased  use  of  machinery.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  aggregate 
output  of  agricultural  products  is  less  now  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  we  know  that  the  land  under 
cultivation,  allowing  for  the  growth  of  towns,  is  about 
equal  to  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  decadence  if  the  same  results  are  produced 
as  were  produced  ten  years  ago  with  less  expenditure 
of  labour.  The  total  diminution  of  tillage  in  Great 
Britain  in  li)02  compared  with  1891-95  is  about 
830,000  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  4  per  cent.,  and 
nearly  that  amount  has  been  added  to  clover  and  other 
grasses  under  quotation.  The  increase  in  permanent 
pasture  has  been  770,000  acres. 

"  Mr.  Dorman  seems  to  think  that  other  nations  are 
overtaking  us  industrially,  which  is  probably  true. 
He  also  seems  to  think  that  we  can  defeat  this 
tendency  and  prosper  by  diminishing  our  dealings 
with  them  and  looking  elsewhere  for  a  market.  In 
this  1  have  no  doubt  he  is  hopelessly  mistaken,  and 
that  when  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  world  in 
trade  and  production  we  shall  not  stave  off  our  decline 
by  trying  to  trade  with  one  another. 

"  Some  20  years  ago  and  more  the  copper  and  tin 
industries  of  Cornwall  began  to  flag,  partly  by  the 
reduced  yield  of  the  mines,  partly  by  the  competition 
of  such  districts  as  T^ake  Superior  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  In  1861  the  population  of  (Cornwall  wa* 
369,000:  in  1871,  862,000;  in  1881,  331,000;  in 
1891,  323,000:  in  1901,  322,000.  The  Cornish  miner 
had  .sought  his  fortune  all  over  the  world.  Mr. 
Dormun  apparently  would  have  retained  him  in  Corn- 
wall by  taxing  foreign  tin  and  copper.  Surely  he 
must  see  that  the  whole  industry  of  the  country  at 
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dependent  on  tin  and  copper  is  more  important  than 
the  maintenance  of  Cornish  miners  in  their  county, 
practically  as  annuitants  at  the  cost  of  the  whole 
community. 

"  Mr.  Dorman,  I  should  judge  from  his  letter,  desires 
by  Preferential  duties  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
wheat  in  Canada,  which  is  to  compete  with  British 
wheat,  and,  according  to  some  persons,  including  your 
own  *  Economist,'  ultimately  to  cheapen  it  against  the 
English  agriculturist. 

"  The  great  emigration  of  the  last  50  or  60  years 
has  been  developing  the  resources  of  the  world  in  our 
own  Colonies,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  South 
America,  and  vastly  increasing  the  supply  of  com- 
modities which  have  found  a  free  market  here,  on 
which  we  have  built  up  our  world-wide  commerce  and 
our  unexampled  wealth. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"E.  Lyulph  Stanley." 

(From  The  Times.) 
'*A  correspondent  who  asked  Mr.  Henry  Broad- 
hurst,  M.P.,  whether  he  had  any  reason  to  believe  that 
80  large  a  proportion  of  the  working  classes  as  that 
indicated  by  mx.  Macdonald  would  support  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, has  received  the  following  reply  : — 

"  Cromer,  August  i^thy  1903. 
''Dear  Sir, 

*'  I  have  not  seen  the  correspondence  to  which 
you  refer.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  the  writer 
thinks  that  so  many  workmen  are  likely  to  support  a 
policy  which  must  inevitably  decrease  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages,  and  most  probably  decrease  the 
amount  of  wages  earned,  lessen  employment,  bring 
greater  privations  into  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  at 
the  same  time  bring  greater  wealth  to  the  monopolist. 
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"  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  many  workers  were  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  war  in  South  Africa.  To 
make  war  on  others  is  one  thing,  but  to  make  war  on 
one's  own  homes  is  another  thing  altogether,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  any  considerable  number  of  people  will 
do  80. 

•'  I  am,  yours  truly, 

"  Henry  Broadhurst." 

(From   The  Times,) 

"Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  France.  The  deliberate 
policy  of  the  fmmers  of  the  French  Tariff  was  to 
encourage  France  to  giow  enough  wheat  to  cover  its 
whole  demand.  With  this  object  in  view  they  fixed 
their  duty  very  high,  namely,  8s.  9d.,  and  since  1897 
12s.  2d.  a  quarter,  or  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  wheat  in  the  open  market.  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult ?  In  a  good  year  France  grows  all  the  breadstuff 
she  wants,  and  the  price,  fixed  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  supply  and  demand,  is  well  below  any  nrice  at  which 
dutiable  foreign  wheat  could  be  imported. 

"  But  what  happens  in  a  bad  year.  France  has  to 
enter  the  open  market  under  the  pressure  of  a  strong 
necessity — for  her  people  must  be  fed.  She  has  no 
hold  over  the  market,  for  she  is  neither  a  lai'ge  nor  a 
reguhir  purchaser ;  as  Mr.  Broomhall  i)oints  out,  slie 
imported,  even  before  the  imj)Osition  of  the  higher 
tariff,  only  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  her  total  require- 
ments. She  has  to  compete  with  the  largest  and  most 
constant  wholesale  buyer  in  the  world,  viz.,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Natumll}  enough  she  cannot  command 
the  lowest  wholesale  price,  and  has  to  submit  to  i)aying 
28.  or  88.  a  quarter  more  (apart  from  the  duty)  to 
secure  the  quantity  she  requires. 

*'Very  different  is  the  position  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  by  far  the  lai'gest  and  most  constant 
purchaser  of  foreign  wheat  in  the  world.     The  export 
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wheat  growers  in  other  countries  are  entirely  dependent 
on  its  market.  The  only  weakness  of  the  English 
position  is  the  smallness  of  our  home  production  and 
our  inability  to  increase  it  rapidly  without  a  very  great 
rise  in  the  price.  Yet  such  is  England's  hold  on  the 
market,  that  when  she  recently  imposed  a  low  duty, 
amounting  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  profits 
of  the  foreign  farmers,  middlemen,  and  transport 
agencies,  it  was  these  latter,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out, 
who  paid  the  duty  sooner  than  run  the  risk  of  losing 
any  of  the  volume  of  their  business.  The  tax  wa» 
levied  froni  the  foreigner  in  virtue  of  our  superior 
economic  position." 

A   NEW   ZEALANDER  ON  PREFERENTIAL 

TRADE. 
Mr.  John  McQeeen,  chau-man  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  of  Southland,  and  delegate  to  the  Colonial 
Conference  which  met  in  Wellington  in  July  last, 
made  the  following  statement  to  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  ISoutJdand  Times ^  by  whom  he  was  interviewed : 
As  to  the  tariff  and  Preferential  Trade,  the  Conference 
favoured  the  colony  giving  a  preference  to  British 
manufactured  goods  by  a  rebate  on  present  duties,  but 
opposed  the  preference  if  duties  on  foreign  goods 
were  to  be  raised.  I  do  not  think  the  feeling  as  to 
Preferential  Trade  was  that  we  should  make  a  bargain 
with  the  old  country,  but  that  we  should  simply 
confine  ourselves  to  giving  preferential  treatment  to 
Britain  irrespective  of  what  Britain  would  do  for  the 
Colonies.  It  was  looked  upon  as  ridiculous  for  the 
Colony  to  say  that  Britain  should  tax  the  food  of  the 
people  to  favour  the  Colonies — it  was  purely  a  domestic 
question.  We  should  give  Britain  preference  as  our 
contribution  towards  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
Empire  in  the  same  way  that  Canada  is  doing,  and 
ask  for  nothing  more  than  we  are  at  present  receiving. 
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We  are  getting  protection  from  the  Fleet  and  Flag, 
and  Britain  is  already  a  customer  for  our  goods  that 
we  could  not  get  on  without.  We  depended  almost 
exclusively  on  their  taking  our  goods,  and  they  are 
doing  so  without  charging  duty.  We  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Navy  and  Defence,  but  nothing  like 
what  we  ought  to  make. 

(From  Tlie  Times,) 

"Mr.  Hooper,  the  secretarj^  of  the  Bradford  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  informs  me  that  the  British  consumption 
of  wool,  hair,  and  shoddy  in  1902  was  estimated  at 
630,000,000  lbs.  against  only  400,000,000  lbs.  in  1870, 
an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  in  30  years. 

"In  the  third  place,  it  is  quite  true  that  while  the 
production  of  our  woollen  and  worsted  factories  has 
increased,  our  importvs  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods 
have  also  increased.  So  far  from  this  fact  adversely 
affecting  ray  *very  clear  inferences,'  it  materially 
supports  them.  More  wool  and  hair  imported  and 
consumed ;  more  woollens  and  worsteds  imported  : 
fewer  exports.  By  veiy  clear  inference  from  these 
facts  we  get  (1)  that  *  our  own  people  are  very  much 
better  clad  than  of  yore,'  and  (2)  that  *the  exj)ort 
figures  alone  do  not  do  justice  to  the  progress  of  the 
important  industries  concerned.' 

"  There  is  also  a  clear  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
Mr.  J.  Holt  Schooling's  letter.  It  is  that  he  does  not 
realise  that  the  first  object  of  our  national  activities  10 
not  to  supply  woollen  or  other  goods  to  foreigners 
but  to  see  to  it  that  our  own  people  are  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  and  well  housed.  Hence  it  is  that  he  makes 
the  mistake  of  drawing  inferences  from  a  comparison 
of  imports  and  exports  alone.  In  the  past  two  years 
American  exports  of  both  iron  and  steel  have  declined 
both  in  value  and  quantity,  while  American  imports 
of  iron  and  steel  have  enormously  increased.     Does 
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Mr.  Schooling  deduce  from  these  facts  that  the 
American  Iron  and  steel  industry  is  not  prosperous  ? 
If  not,  why  does  he  draw  such  an  inference  from  a 
comparison  of  our  exports  and  imports  of  woollen  and 
worsted  goods? 

**  Yours  faithfully, 

"  L.  G.  Chiozza-Money, 

"  Statistical  Secretary  of  the 
Free  Trade  Union. 
'*  8,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
'' August  Slst:' 

HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  IN 
GERMANY. 

(From  The  Times.) 

**  The  workpeople  live  for  the  most  part  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  work  in  the  outer  ring  of  the  town 
or  the  suburbs.  The  mpid  increase  in  their  numbers 
has  made  housing  a  very  difficult  matter.  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome  it  by  building 
societies,  the  municipality,  and  employers,  but  only 
with  limited  success.  The  whole  subject  will  be 
treated  separately  in  its  proper  place,  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  dismissed  here  with  a  brief  reference.  The 
working-classes  are  housed  in  Dusseldorf,  as  in  most 
German  towns,  almost  entirely  in  flats.  The  cottage 
system  is  as  nearly  as  rare  as  the  tenement  system  m 
English  provincial  towns;  but  in  Dusseldorf  the 
tenements  are  of  moderate  size,  not  more  than  four 
stories  high,  and  in  the  best  of  them  the  rooms  are 
convenient  and  of  fair  size.  The  rents,  however,  are 
very  high,  and  in  the  best  of  them  the  rooms  are  con- 
venient and  of  fair  size.  The  rents,  however,  are  very 
high.  Even  in  those  erected  by  the  municipality  the 
average  weekly  rent  is  nearly  half-a-crown  per  room. 
The  only  provincial  town  in  England  in  which  I  have 
found  rents  equally  high  is  Newcastle.     It  follows  that 
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a  great  many  families  are  compelled  to  live  in  two 
rooms ;  and  so  great  is  the  demand  that  even  those 
in  receipt  of  good  wages  are  often  unable  to  find 
lodgings  if  they  have  many  children." 

ON    'PREFERENTIAL    TARIFF"    AND 
''  DUMPING." 

The  Contempornri/  Revieiv  has  two  Tariif'  articles. 
The  first  addressed  "  To  Unionists  and  Imperialists/' 
by  Professor  A.  V.  Dicey  (who  is  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  his  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Dicey),  and 
is  a  well-argued  and  factful  paper  to  the  effect  that  the 
policy  which  threatens  to  be  fatal  to  Unionism  makes 
also  against  Imperialism,  and  that  "If  we  put  aside 
every  objection  raised  by  Free  Traders  or  Economists, 
we  may  still  come  round  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
system  of  Preferential  Tariff's  is  not  one  which  ought 
to  be  accepted  either  by  a  Unionist  or  an  Imperialist." 

Lord  Avebury  adduces  many  facts  concerning  home, 
foreign,  and  colonial  trade  and  fiscal  arrangements. 
On  the  ''  dumping  "  question  he  observes  : — 

"We  are  told  that  other  countries  *  dumj)  down  ' 
on  us  their  surplus  products.  To  some  extent  that  is, 
no  doubt,  true.  Rut  in  the  first  place,  if  to  be 
'  dumped  down '  on  is  an  injury,  other  countries  suffer 
far  more  than  we  do.  Our  manufacturers  '  dump 
down  '  on  them  far  more  than  their  manufacturers 
*  dump  down  *  on  us.  If,  however,  '  dumping  down  * 
is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  selling  at  a  loss,  we  may 
safely  leave  it  to  cure  itself.  Manufacturers  may 
occasionally  produce,  but  will  not  continue  producing, 
goods  which  they  can  only  sell  at  a  sacrifice." 

Foreign  bounties  are  obnoxious,  and  cases  have  arisen 
which  give  good  ground  of  complaint,  and  in  Lord 
Avebury's  opinion,  would  amply  justify  retaliation, 
though  he  would  only  advocate  it  as  a  last  resort, 
hoping  that  our  grievances  may  be  redressed  without 
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taking  such  retaliatory  measures.  Instances  are  to  be 
found  in  shipping  and  in  the  return  to  United  States 
importers  of  the  duty  of  808.  on  Manila  hemp.  As 
regards  taxes  on  food,  his  judgment  on  the  evidence 
is  that  so  tersely  summed  up  by  Adam  Smith  in  the 
familiar  words  that  they  are  "a  curse  equal  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  earth  or  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,"  and,  while  discrediting  the  promised  rise  of 
wages,  he  points  the  moral  that  even  were  it  a  promise 
that  would  be  fulfilled  the  rise  in  wages  would  necessi- 
tate a  rise  in  prices,  and  a  rise  in  prices  would  seriously 
cripple  our  manufactures  in  the  competition  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Schuster,  Governor  of  the  Union  of  London 
Bank,  said  at  a  General  Meeting  of  that  bank,  that 
Mr.  McKinley,  formerly  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  author  of  the  present  American  Tariff,  said 
that  they  must  soon  diminish  the  duties  under  that 
tariff,  and  there  are  strong  and  increasing  parties  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade  in  our  Colonies,  so  that  it  would 
be  very  unwise  for  us  to  establish  Protection  in  any 
shape  or  form  when  the  United  States  and  our 
Colonies  may  soon  abandon  it.  By  the  Sugar 
Convention,  no  preference  must  be  given  in  the  Crown 
Colonies  for  five  years,  and  if  for  that  time  no 
preference  is  given  on  such  an  important  article  of  food 
as  sugar,  why  should  it  be  given  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
proposes  on  any  other  articles  of  food. 

The  United  States  say  that  the  most-favoured- 
nation clause  is  conditional,  and  that  they  are  entitled 
to  levy  duties  where  bounties  are  given  by  foreign 
nations,  while  we  say  that  it  is  unconditional,  and 
obviously  they  and  not  we  are  right  provided  the  duty 
does  not  exceed  the  bounty. 

To  show  what  may  be  done  by  housing  the  poor 
better,  the  death  rate  in  the  London  and  Industrial 
Dwellings,  was  in  the  last  year  only  10*3,  against  17*9 
in  the  County  of  London. 
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HOW    A    FIVE    PER    CENT.    FOOD    TAX 
WOULD  OPERATE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Daily  News.) 

'*  Sir, 

*'  Allow  me  to  submit  to  your  readers  one  or  two 
elementary  considerations  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy 
of  conciliating  our  Colonies  by  taxing  our  food. 

'*  Since  those  who  are  responsible  for  guiding  and 
controlling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  have  no  clear 
views  on  the  subject,  we  must  suppose  that  others  in  less 
responsible  positions  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  road 
to  national  prosperity  which,  it  seems,  we  have  strayed 
from  the  last  60  years. 

"  I  find  by  the  latest  figures  that  we  imported  in 
the  year  1902,  about  £218,000,000  worth  of  foodstuffs. 

"I  will  only  take  the  most  important,  which  are 
also  largely  produced  in  these  islantls. 

From  Foreign  Countries.         From  Colonies. 

Meat  £40,000,000  £9,000,000 

Grain  55,000,000  12,000,000 
Butter,  Milk, 

and  Cheese  22,000,000  7,000,000 

Total         .£^17,000,000  £28,000,000 

'*  Of  the  same  products  I  calculate  that  we  produced 
in  the  United  Kingdom 

Meat  £60,000,000 

Grain  40,000,000 

Dairy  products  48,000,000 

Total  £148,000,000 
"  Thus  the  home  and  imported  produce  in  these 
important  articles  was,  approximately,  equal.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  his  moderation  will  let  us  off  with  a 
5  per  cent,  duty  on  these  articles,  admitting  produce 
from  our  Colonies  free,  the  result  will  be  to  raise  the 
price  in  the  home  market  by  at  least  5  per  cent.     It 
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should  of  course,  be  more,  as  the  merchant  will  have 
to  make  his  profit  on  a  larger  capital,  but  5  per  cent, 
vrill  be  the  minimum. 

"  Thus  the  consumer  will  pay  5  per  cent,  additional 
on  all  these  articles,  which,  at  more  than  £290,000,000 
worth,  will  be  £14,500,000. 

'*  The  nation  will  receive  collectively,  until  trade 
is  materially  disturbed  and  redistributed,  about 
£5,800,000,  5  per  cent,  on  the  £117,000,000  imported. 
The  Colonial  producers  will  get  a  subsidy  of 
iJl,400,000  through  our  Protective  preference,  and 
the  British  landowner  und  farmer  will  get  a  Protective 
advantage  in  increased  prices  of  £7,400,000.  The 
tithe-owner  will  also  gain  a  rise  of  5  per  cent,  on  his 
tithe  from  the  country  generally. 

"  Thus  we  shall  receive  back  in  revenue  not  quite 
40  per  cent,  of  what  we  pay  in  increased  cost,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cost  of  collection  and  other  incidental 
expenses  which  will  follow  the  duty. 

**  Let  us  further  consider  how  this  burden  will  fall. 
A  working  man  earning  20s.  a  week,  spends  nearly  14s. 
a  week  on  food,  or  £35  a  year.  Five  per  cent,  on  this 
means  85s.  a  year  additional,  which  is  equal  to  an  in- 
come tax  of  about  9d.  in  the  pound.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
contemplates  that  gmdually  this  preferential  system 
will  develop  the  producing  power  of  our  Colonies,  and 
shift  our  foreign  trade  to  them.  In  that  case  the 
portion  of  increased  cost  of  food,  which  would  in  the 
first  instance  come  back  to  us  as  revenue,  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Colonial  producer  as  a  Protectionist 
bounty,  and  with  each  £20,000,000  transferred,  our 
revenue  would  fall  off  by  a  million,  while  the  burden 
on  the  British  consumer  would  remain  unchanged.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  talks  of  taking  the  tax  off  tea,  and  so 
relieving  the  taxpayer  on  one  article  of  the  duty  he 
wishes  to  impose  on  others.  But  he  forgets  that  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea,  which  we  do  not  produce. 
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while  eacrificing  £6,400,000  of  revenue,  would  only 
relieve  the  consumer  of  a  similar  amount,  while  the 
revenue  of  £5,800,000  which  the  Exchequer  would 
derive  from  the  suggested  five  per  cent,  duty  on  food, 
would  burden  the  consumer  to  the  extent  of 
£14,500,000.  In  order  that  the  country  as  a  whole 
should  be  recouped  for  this  loss,  it  would  be  necessary 
not  merely  to  substitute  a  new  trade  with  the  Colonies 
for  the  one  he  proposes  to  destroy  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  he  should  call  into  existence  additional  trade 
yielding  a  profit  of  more  than  £8,000,000. 

"  If  we  assume  a  profit  of  10  per  cent.,  this  meant 
that  in  order  to  make  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  barely 
endurable  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  there  must  be 
an  expansion  of  export  trade  to  our  Colonies  of  at  least 
£80,000,000  a  year  value  beyond  any  Colonial  trade 
substituted  for  a  foreign  trade.  As  our  total  export 
trade  to  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  1802  was 
under  £118,000,000,  and  our  export  of  our  own  pro- 
duce was  £109,000,000,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
any  such  expansion  will  take  place.  In  fact,  any  man 
who  would  assert  that  such  an  event  was  likely  to  be 
brought  about  in  twenty  years  would  scarcely  increase 
the  estimate  thoughtful  people  would  form  of  his  sense 
and  judgment. 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  very  large  part  of 
our  existing  export  trade  is  carried  on  not  with  self- 
governing  dependencies,  which  may  be  induced  to 
modify  their  tariff"  by  our  legislation,  but  with  such 
places  as  India,  Ceylon,  Stniits  Settlements,  and  Hong 
Kong,  where  we  already  have  free  or  nearly  free  trade, 
such  duties  as  exist  being  very  rarely  Protective  in 
their  operation.  ^*  Yours,  etc., 

,,T.,  ry  "  E.  Lyulph  Stanley." 

**  Mount  Grace, 

"  Northallerton. 

*'July  27." 
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The  American  manufacturers  of  railway  engine* 
obtained  some  time  ago  a  contract  for  a  large  number 
of  their  engines  in  competition  with  British  and  other 
firms,  but  it  was  found  that  the  American  engines 
cost  so  much  for  repairs  that  they  have  now  been 
superseded  by  the  dearer  but  more  efficient  »>  and 
durable  British  railway  engines. 

Lord  Brassey,  at  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  at  Montreal,  of  which  he  is  President, 
which  took  place  this  very  month,  said,  very  aptly, 
"  It  must  clearly  be  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to 
make  a  bargain  mutually  advantageous  between  a 
country  which  was  seeking  to  increase  its  exports  of 
manufactures  (England),  and  a  country  which  was 
chiefly  concerned  to  protect  its  industries  from  com- 
petition (Canada,  Austi-alia,  etc.)."  Mr.  CocksbuU,  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  said  of  the 
new  fiscal  policy,  '*  If  Great  Britain  principally,  and 
Australia  and  South  Africa  can  see  nothing  in  it  for 
them,  let  us  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  do  not 
wish  Great  Britain  to  cripple  herself  for  us.  We  do 
not  need  it,  and  we  do  not  come  as  suppliants  asking 
for  special  favours." 

The  counsels  of  Protectionism  were  voiced  chiefly 
by  Canadian  representatives,  some  of  whom  asserted 
that  the  corn  tax,  if  re-imposed,  would  be  paid  by  the 
producer,  but  none  of  them  explained  what  benefit 
would  accrue  to  Canada  by  a  tax  at  British  ports  on 
United  States  corn,  from  which  Canadian  corn  should 
be  exempt,  if,  the  Canadian  com  were  not  enhanced  in 
price.  As  matters  stand,  the  Canadian  farmer  is  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  British  farmer,  and  what  more 
can  he  reasonably  desire. 

SHIPBUILDING    TENDERS    FOR    A    NEW 

CONTINENTAL    LINE. 
A  Bucharest  correspondent  informs  a  Glasgow  Herald 
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correspondent,  that  last  week,  at  the  offices  of  the 
Direction  Generale  of  the  Roumanian  State  Railways, 
the  tenders  for  the  new  fast  mail  boats  to  run  between 
Constanza  and  Constantinople,  were  publicly  opened, 
and  that  the  list  was  the  following : — 

(These  figures  are  very  suggestive.) 

Francs. 

Blohm  and  Voss,  Hamburg  3,64,5,000 

H.  Odero  and  Ferno,  Genoa         3,550,000 

Fratelli  Orlando 3,300,000 

Schishan  F.  Elbing  3,125,000 

D.  and  W.  Henderson,  Glasgow 3,070,000 

Glo.  Ansaldo  and  Co 2,980,000 

8tettiner  Hascinenbau  Vulcan      2,921,000 

John  Brown  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Clydesbank  ...  2,809,905 
Nederlansche   Scheepsbouw  Maatschappij     2,776,000 

Fairfield  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd 2,696,000 

William  Beardmore  and  Co.,  Ltd.  ...     2,629,000 

Forges  and  Chantiers  de  la  Mediterrance  2,400,000 
Societe    de    Chantiers    de    Constructions 

Maritimes,  Chantenay-sur-Loire  ..  2,000,0(X) 
The  dimensions  of  the  steamers  required  are  300  ft. 
by  44  ft,  by  22  ft.,  with  a  displacement  of  4,650  tons, 
and  a  speed  of  18i  knots,  7,000  indicated  horse-power. 
They  are  also  to  be  fitted  up  for  burning  petrol.  In 
Bucharest  current  opinion  was  that  the  Germans 
would  be  able  to  put  in  very  low  prices,  but  from  the 
figures  given  above  it  appears  that  they  are  highest, 
and  that  the  French  builders  are  about  20  per  cent, 
below  the  Clyde  builders. 

(From  The  Times.) 

"  Scottish  factories  and  workshops  have  for  years  been 
fully  occupied ;  even  the  woollen  industry,  which  was 
hardest  hit  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Acts,  has  been 
getting  better  prices  of  late,  and  recovering  part  at 
least  of  the  lost  ground.     It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
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the  development  of  trade  and  manufacture  with  statis- 
tical exactness,  but  railway  traffic  receipts  in  the  last 
decade  of  last  century,  increased  about  40  per  cent., 
the  cattle  stock  about  10  per  cent.,  and  the  agricultural 
industry  was  transformed  by  an  immense  growth  of 
cattle-feeding,  and  dairying.  In  Glasgow  the  whole 
of  the  122,000  (18  per  cent,  increase),  added  to  the 
population,  were  easily  absorbed  and  found  employment 
in  very  variegated  industries,  which  show  every  sign  of 
vitality.  As  Glasgow  is  the  principal  exporting  city,  and 
trades  directly  with  the  American  continent,  India, 
and  the  Colonies,  its  harbour  statistics  may  be  accepted 
as  one  trustworthy  index  of  the  commercial  activity  of 
the  country.  The  following  figures  then,  indicate  the 
kind  of  progress  which  makes  it  difficult  for  Scotsmen 
to  believe  that  anything  desperate  requires  to  be  done 
in  order  to  save  the  country  from  ruin : — 

Tonnage  using       1888  1898  1903 

the  harbour  5,884,507.. .7,674,314.. .10,294,178 

Harbour  Trust         1884  1900  1903 

Revenue    ...    £291,000... £439,000... £49 7,868 
In  each  case  the  year  is  calculated  to  June.     Add  the 
statistics  of  shipbuilding  in  Scotland : — 

1894  1898  1903 

Tonnage  built...  295,620  ...  466,832  ...  554,406 
The  Board  of  Trade  return  of  exports  from  Glasgow 
tells  the  same  tale.  Thus  chemicals  exported  increased 
in  value  between  1898  and  1902  from  £205,491  to 
£266,894;  cotton  piece  goods,  from  £1,734,124  to 
£2,063,871 ;  and  "all  other  kinds,"  from  £773,998  to 
£866,282 ;  linen  piece  goods  (though  the  quality  was 
rather  lessj,  from  £593,515  to  £694,627;  machinery 
and  millwork,  from  £1,785,985  to  £2,822,159;  iron, 
and  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  from  £1,797,395  to 
£3,017,338  ;  though  it  is  true  that  the  latter  figure  is 
affected  by  the  abnormal  American  demand  for  pig-iron. 
There  are  decreases  in  the  list,  but  their  comparative 
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insignificance  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  total 
exports  from  Glasgow  Harbour  have  increased  in  value 
by  £5,068,933  in  five  years,  our  only  raw  material,  coal, 
contributing  to  the  amount  no  more  than  £l()4,036. 
There  is  no  need  to  marvel  that  Scotland  is  in  the  main 
sceptical. 
(  Sir  James  Blyth  says  in  a  letter  to  The  Times.) 

"  For  instance,  if  a  tax  of  Hd.  per  cwt.  were  levied 
upon  the  83,000,000  cwt.  of  foreign-grown  wheat  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  have  the 
affect  of  raising  the  price  of  58,000,000  cwt.  of  Imperial- 
grown  wheat  also,  so  that  the  British  public  would  suffer 
by  having  to  j)ay  an  extra  (kl.  per  cwt.,  or  £3,525,000 
on  the  whole  of  the  141,0(X),OOiO  cwt.  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bonus  given 
on  the  58,000,000  cwt.  of  wheat  produced  at  home  and 
in  our  Colonies,  would  mean  a  payment  by  us  of  only 
£1,450,000. 

**  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  every  shilling  per 
quarter  in  the  price  of  wheat,  be  it  the  cost  of  the 
commodity  itself,  or  the  duty  levied  thereon,  means  an 
outlay  of  two  millions  sterling  per  annum  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  or  5s.  per  family  per  annum  ;  and  if, 
owing  to  short  harvests  throughout  the  world,  or  other 
causes,  the  price  were  to  be  at  any  time  unfortunately 
raised  by  10s.  per  quarter,  the  result  would  be  an  extra 
expenditure  in  this  country  of  twenty  millions  sterling 
per  annum  for  bread  alone,  or  an  additional  shilling  per 
week  per  family." 

THE  FISCAL  QUESTION. 

Most-Favourbd-N ATioN  Treatm  ent. 

A  RETURN  relating  to  Preferential  Trade,  issued  on 
Tuesday  night,  has  already  been  briefly  referred  to.  It 
was  prepared  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Edgar  Vincent, 
who  wished  to  show  "  with  regard  to  those  countriea 
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where  we  do  not  enjoy,  de  jure  or  de  facto,  most- 
favoured-nation treatment,  the  character  and  amount 
of  the  advantages  granted  to  other  countries ;  also  the 
amount  of  British  trade  with  other  countries  for  the 
five  years  preceding  and  the  five  years  succeeding  the 
date  when  the  differentiation  came  into  force  in  each 
case."  A  prefatory  note  to  the  return  says  that  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  enjoy  complete 
most-favoured -nation  treatment  in  the  United  States, 
Portugal,  and  Hayti.  By  Commercial  Conventions 
which  the  United  States  has  concluded  with  France, 
Portugal,  Germany,  and  Italy,  under  Section  5  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  July,  1897,  special  advantages  have 
been  accorded  to  imports  from  those  countries. 
Portugal  has  also,  by  conventions,  conceded  certain 
tariff  advantages  to  the  Netherlands  and  Russia,  and 
until  the  last  few  weeks  to  Norway,  which  she  does 
not  extend  to  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Hayti  has  concluded  a  treaty  with  France  by  which 
France  enjoys  certain  preferential  advantages  in  favour 
of  its  imports  into  Hayti.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
late  date  of  the  conventions,  it  has  not  throughout 
been  practicable  to  give  the  amount  of  British  trade 
with  the  countries  enjoying  the  preference  for  five 
years  since  the  conventions  were  made;  and  in  this 
respect  the  return,  of  necessity,  falls  short  of  Sir 
Edgar  Vincent's  second  requirement. 

The  document  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts — A 
and  B.  A  shows  the  character  and  amount  of  the 
advantages  granted  to  other  countries ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  United  States  to  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Portugal,  and  not  to  Great  Britain ;  and  by  Portugal 
to  Russia  and  Norway.  Section  3  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Act  of  1897  is  quoted,  authorising  the 
making  of  preferential  arrangements  on  certain  articles, 
and  stipulating  the  duty  payable  upon  them  in  that 
case,  the  articles  being  argole,  crude  tartar,  wine  lees, 
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brandies,  still  wines  and  vermouth,  and  paintings  in  oil 
or  water-colours,  pastels,  and  statuary.  A  schedule  is 
given  showing  the  rates  of  duty  leviable  on  such 
articles  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  those 
leviable  on  similar  imports  from  the  countries  enjoying 
preferential  treatment.  Similai*  schedules  show  also 
the  preferential  advantages  enjoyed  by  Kussia  and 
Norway,  by  virtue  of  the  tariff  concessions  by  Portugal 
— the  articles  being  principally  hides,  skins,  leather 
goods,  timber  of  various  kinds,  tar  and  pitch,  oils  and 
candles.  Similar  information  is  given  with  regard  to 
the  Preferential  Convention  between  France  and 
Hayti.  The  second  part  of  the  Return  B  shows  the 
amount  of  British  trade  with  the  countries  which  do 
not  accord  complete  most-favoured-nation  treatment 
to  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  two 
tables.  The  first  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  into, 
and  of  the  exports  from,  the  United  Kingdom  in  ita 
trade  with  the  United  States  in  the  five  years  preced- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  earliest  of  the  **  Reciprocity 
Conventions,"  and  in  the  two  years  succeeding  the 
conclusion  of  the  latest  of  those  Conventions. 

It  appears  that  the  value  of  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  wai<  in  1893, 
£91,783,847,  falling  to  £8H,r)48,8«0  in  1895,  and 
rising  to  £106,347,349  in  189()  and  £113,041,627  in 
1897  ;  two  following  years  wore  the  years  in  which 
the  seveml  Reciprocity  Conventions  took  effect,  and 
figm'es  for  them  are  not  therefore  given.  For  1901 
the  value  of  the  imports  was  £141,015,466,  and  for 
1902,  £126,961,601.  With  regard  to  the  value  of 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  f hated  States  it 
was  as  to  British  produce^  £23,957,441  in  1893,  and 
£20,994,631  in  1897  ;  but  the  figure  was  as  high  aj 
£27,948,553  in  1895.  For  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  Conventions  the  figure  was  in  1901,  £18,393,883, 
and  in  1902,  £23,760,913.     The  value  of  exports  of 
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foreign  and  colonial  produce  ranged  in  the  five  years 
1893-97  from  £11,757,883  to  £16,939,286.  But  after 
the  Conventions  it  was  in  1901,  £19,257,267,  and  in 
1902,  £19,320,160.  Lumping  British  produce  and 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  together,  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  was  in  1893, 
£35,715,274;  1894,  £30,775,461 ;  1895,  £44,067,703 ; 
1896,  £32,035,784;  1897,  £37,933,917.  After  the 
Keciprocity  Convention  took  effect  the  total  was  in 
1901,  £37,651,150,  and  in  1902,  £43,081,073.  The 
second  table  shows  in  the  same  way  the  value  of  the 
imports  into  and  of  the  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  its  tmde  with  Portugal  for  five  years  prior 
to  and  five  years  subsequent  to  the  coming  into  operation 
of  the  Conventions  made  by  Portugal  with  Russia, 
Norway,  and  the  Netherlands.  Thus,  before  the 
Conventions,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Portugal  ranged  from  nearly  two-and-a- 
half  to  nearly  three-and-a-half  millions ;  and  after  the 
Conventions,  with  the  exception  of  1897,  it  ranged  from 
under  three-and-a-quarter  to  nearly  three-and-a-half 
millions.  As  for  the  value  of  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Portugal,  the  total  (British  produce  and 
foreign  and  Colonial  produce)  varied  from  nearly  two 
millions  two  over  two  millions  before  the  Conventions, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  1897,  continued  above  thelevel 
of  two  millions.  No  separate  trade  particulars  bearing 
upon  the  Franco-Haytian  preferences  are  available. 

Note. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  passage  in  italics 
that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Grreat 
Britain  are  not  invariably  rising  but  fluctuate,  for  from 
£91,783,847  in  1893,  they  fell  to  £86,548,860  in  1895, 
a  diminution  of  £5,234,987,  and  the  exports  of  British 
produce  to  the  United  States  rose  from  £23,957,441 
in  1893  to  £27,948,553,  in  1895,  a  difference  of  nearly 
four  millions  sterling  or  a  rate  of  about  16  per  cent. 
After  the    Reciprocity   Conventions   of    the    United 
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States  by  which  England  was  partly  deprived  of  the 
most-favoured-nation  clause,  the  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States  rose  from  £37,651,150 
in  1900  to  £43,081,073  in  1902,  a  difFerence  of 
£5,429,923,  or  a  rate  of  about  14  per  cent. 

ALIEN  IMMIGRATION. 
A  Year's  Figures. 
Accurate  statistics  of  alien  immigration  into  Great 
Britain  it  is  impossible  to  obtain,  but  the  general 
conclusion,  founded  upon  somewhat  elaborate  calcula- 
tions, of  the  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  emigra- 
tion and  immigration  in  1902,  which  was  issued 
yesterday  as  a  Parliamentary  paper,  is  that  the 
number  of  foreign  immigrants  settling  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  no  larger  than  in  the  previous  year. 
According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  calculations,  the  net 
influx  of  foreigners  into  this  country  in  1902  amounted 
to  23,800  or  nearly  the  same  as  in  1901.  From  this 
figure  there  still  has  to  be  deducted  a  number  of 
seamen  who  arrive  in  this  country  as  passengers  and 
leave  as  ship's  crews,  thus  escaping  record.  The  total 
number  of  foreign  seamen  who  arrived  as  passengers 
was  15,062,  but  the  whole  of  these  cannot  fairly  b( 
deducted  from  the  net  figure  given  above,  since  som( 
seamen  also  leave  the  country  as  passengers,  while 
others  settle  in  the  United  Kingdom.  So  great  arc 
the  difficulties  that  no  attempt  is  made  in  the  report 
to  arrive  at  the  actual  growth  of  the  foreign  population 
of  the  country.  In  the  face  of  this  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  for  the  Metropolis  reports  that  "the  number 
of  foreign  .lews  in  East  London  has  increased  in  a 
very  marked  degree  during  the  past  year,  and  the  area 
inhabited  by  them  has  extended  accordingly,  other 
residents  being  compelled  to  move  away  in  con- 
sequence of  their  inability  to  jmy  the  rents  or  live 
under  the  conditions  possible  for  the  immigrants." 
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Few  particulars  are  obtainable  as  to  the  degree  of 
destitution  of  those  who  migrate  to  this  country,  and 
those  that  are  obtainable  are  of  doubtful  worth  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Consular  reports  on  the 
subject  are  of  practically  no  value  except  to  show  that 
destitute  aliens  really  exist,  but  information  furnished 
by  Jewish  charitable  societies  is  a  little  more  useful. 
Thus  relief  was  granted  by  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  and  the  Russo-Jewish  Conjoint  Committee 
to  2,311  new  cases  in  London,  as  against  2,569  in  1901. 
Many  of  these  cases,  however,  included  several  persons, 
and  the  reduction  in  individuals  relieved  is  not  stated. 
The  number  of  inmates  of  the  Poor  Jews'  Temporary 
Shelter,  Whitecbapel— all  of  them  persons  who  had 
come  from  abroad — was  3,270  in  1902,  or  80  less  than 
in  the  previous  year. 

A  summary  of  the  total  passenger  movement  into 
and  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  and  the 
previous  two  years  is  embodied  in  the  following 
table  :— 

To  and  from  Countries  out  of  Europe — 


Outward 
Inward 

1902. 

388,779 
170,874 

1901. 
302,575 
165,078 

1900. 
298,561 
175,747 

Balance  outward 

215,905 

137,587 

123,814 

To  and  from  European  Countries — 

1902.                 1901. 

Outward           ...     638,311       613,843 
Inward              ...     773,624       702,555 

1900. 

669,292 

748,725 

Balance  inward 

137,313 

88,712 

79,433 

Net  balance 

outward 

78,592 

49,845 

45,381 
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These  figures,  of  course,  include  all  passengers, 
whether  emigrants  or  immigrants,  or  not,  but  the 
balances  may  be  taken  to  represent  these  two  classes. 
It  will  be  seen  that  78,592  more  people  left  the 
United  Kingdom  than  entered,  an  increase  of  almost 
30,000  over  the  previous  year,  This  figure  may  be 
taken  to  represent  British  Emigrants,  and  accordingly 
the  following  interesting  comparison  is  possible  : — 
British  Emigrants  in  1902  ...         78,592 

Alien  Immigrants  in  1902         (about)  23,800 
A  further  tabular  statement  of  the  gross  emigration 
to  countries  out  of  Europe  shows  separately  the  figures 
for  British  and  Irish  persons  and  for  foreigners  : — 
Year.  British  and  Irish.  Foreigners. 

1900  168,825        124,733 

1901  171,715       124,354 

1902  205,662        174,291 

The  great  majority  of  these  foreigners  had  landed 
in  the  country  during  the  previous  12  months,  which 
shows  that  the  number  of  immigrants  who  come  to  the 
United  Kingdom  en  route  to  other  countries  is  very 
large  indeed.  Of  last  year's  emigrants  232,099,  or  60 
per  cent,  went  to  the  United  States,  67,600  to  British 
North  America,  14,675  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  51,886  to  the  Cape  and  Natal.  Compared  with 
1901,  this  is  an  increase  of  37,158  in  the  case  of 
emigrants  to  the  United  States,  of  24,702  in  the 
emigrants  to  British  North  America,  and  23,333 
in  the  emigrants  to  South  Africa,  but  a  decrease  of 
1,079  in  the  emigrants  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Of  the  native  emigrants  from  the  British  Isles,  67 
per  cent,  were  of  English  nationality,  13  per  cent. 
Scotch,  and  20  per  cent.  Irish,  as  compared  with  65 
per  cent.,  12  per  cent.,  and  23  per  cent.  re8j)ectively 
m  the  previous  year.  The  proportionate  increase 
was  therefore  least  among  the  Irish. 

Considerable  increases  are  recorded  in  the  number 
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of  intending  settlers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
who  were  rejected  by  the  authorities  of  these 
countries  by  reason  of  pau})erism  or  disease.  The 
United  States  declined  to  take  524  ^lersons  as  against 
383,  and  Canada  86  as  against  31.  No  less  than  342 
of  those  rejected  by  the  United  States,  and  all  but  two 
rejected  by  Canada  were  foreigners,  and  these  would 
presumably  be  "dumped  "  in  this  country. 

Note. — It  is  strange  that  in  an  Article  on  Free 
Trade  from  a  workman's  point  of  view,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  July,  the  writer  says  that  the  British 
workman  holds  that  the  Alien  workman  may  come  and 
welcome,  although  he  comes  in  a  state  of  destitution 
that  makes  his  instant  entrance  into  the  British 
market  as  a  "  Blackleg  "  an  absolute  certainty. 

Amongst   the   other  dangers  and   disadvantages   of 
freely  admitting  impecunious   foreigners  as  residents 
in  England,  I  add  the  following  statement  as  to  that 
new  and  disastrous  disease — Miner's  Worm : — 
The  New  Worm  Disease. 

"  The  President  next  touched  briefly  on  the  Mines 
(Eight  Hours)  Bill,  the  Mines  Employment  Bill,  the 
Mines  Regulation  Bill,  the  Compensation  Act,  foreign 
labour,  and  the  new  Board  of  Conciliation.  A 
most  serious  matter  had,  however,  happened  during 
the  year,  and  that  was  the  ravages  of  the  new  worm 
disease.  That,  iu  his  judgment,  was  no  new  disease. 
From  time  immemorial  the  same  class  of  patients  had 
been  in  our  mines.  This  disease  was  so  severe  that 
unless  some  steps  were  taken  to  stamp  it  out  it  was 
possible  that  certain  mining  districts  would  be 
destroyed.  He  would  submit  to  them  reports  which 
had  been  translated  from  French  and  German. 
They  would  show  to  them  in  a  concrete  and  concise 
form  what  had  been  done  up  to  the  present.  He 
hoped  that  the  best  intellects  of  our  modern  scien- 
tists would  prove  victorious  over  this  awful  calamity. 
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which  affected  the  working  classes  connected  with 
the  mines,  and  that  the  mining  population  would 
study  well  the  matter.  While  they  were  to  discuss 
the  matter  in  conference,  he  thought  they  should 
call  a  national  conference  of  all  the  mining  districts 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  discuss  the  question,  and 
also  the  question  of  the  fiscal  policy.     (Cheers.) 

**  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Pickard.  In 
supporting  it,  Mr.  R.  Smillie  (Scotland)  said  that  the 
Government  should  hold  a  full  and  free  inquiry  in 
order  that  preventive  measures  should  be  taken  at 
once  to  stamp  out  the  worm  disease.'^ 

THE  MONTREAL  CONGRESS. 

(From  The  Times  Correspondent.) 

"  Berlin, 

"  August  25th. 

"The  proceedings  of  the  Montreal  Congress  hav» 
been  carefully  followed  in  Germany,  and  the  most  has 
been  made  of  the  divergences  of  opinion  which  were 
inevitable  in  a  great  assembly.  Much  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  concluding  passage  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
speech,  in  which  the  Canadian  Premier  said  that 
Canada  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  make  any 
sacrifice  of  dignity  or  independence.  The  Pout,  with 
a  metaphor  dniwu  from  Wagner's  music,  says  that  the 
Chamberlain  '  motiv  '  is  still  audible  in  the  general 
dissonance,  but  that  the  dissonance  is  gradually 
forming  itself  into  another  and  more  powerful  '  motiv  ' 
— that  of  Colonial  independence.  Great  Britain,  who 
is  threatened  in  the  domain  of  commerce,  in  which 
she  was  once  supreme,  appeals  to  her  Colonies  to  put 
an  import  duty  on  foreign  goods  in  order  that  she 
may  thereby  be  enabled  to  win  back  her  old  position. 
England  is  to  be  given  a  monopoly  in  Colonial  markets, 
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eren  though  the  Colonies  have  industries  of  their  own 
to  protect.  England  is  to  reap  all  the  benefit,  for  the 
preference  in  the  export  of  grain  and  foodstuffs  to  the 
mother-country  which  is  offered  to  the  Colonies  does 
not  improve  their  present  position.  The  pill  is  gilded 
for  the  Colonies  by  talk  about  a  Pan-Britannic  Empire, 
but  colonial  statesmen,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  speech 
shows,  are  not  prepared  to  swallow  it.  What  an  apple 
of  discord  has  Mr.  Chamberlain  thrown  to  the  British 
Empire  f 

"  Lord  Brassey,  whose  name  is  on  every  one's  lips 
at  present  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  at 
Montreal,  speaking  at  Battle  on  June  10th  last,  said : — 

" '  He  knew  positively  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  the  self-governing  Colonies  to  make 
any  material  reduction  in  the  duties  now  levied  on 
British  manufactures.  The  income  obtained  from 
their  Customs  was  essential  to  enable  them  to  caiTy  on 
their  governments,  and  there  were  no  available  means 
of  obtaining  that  income  from  other  sources.  He  felt 
sure  this  scheme  was  not  workable,  and  he  declared 
his  dissent  from  the  policy  proposed.' 

"  Lord  Lamington,  Lord  Hampden,  and  Lord 
Jersey,  all,  like  Lord  Brassey,  ex-Colonial  Governors, 
have  all  expressed  similar  sentiments.  None  of  them 
for  a  moment  countenance  the  idea  of  the  Colonies 
admitting  our  manufactured  goods  '  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  own.'  Lord  Brassey  expressly  says  they 
could  not  for  fiscal  reasons  do  it,  even  if  they  wished 
to  do  it.  None  of  them  gives  the  slightest  testimony 
to  '  Tariff  Reformer's  '  hypothesis. 

"  Ever  yours  faithfully, 
"  David  Cunningham  Andeisson." 

"  Kempsford  Gardens, 
"  Earl's  Court,  S.W. 

"  August  24M." 
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(To  the  Editor  of  The.  Times.) 
**  Sir, 

"  In  the  opinion  of  *  Practical  Political 
Economist'  *  Great  Britain  has  been  living  on  her 
capital,  and  has  paid  with  her  foreign  investments,  not 
with  exports,  for  her  excessive  imports.' 

"  The  recent  return  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ireland 
Revenue  effectually  disposes  of  this  contention.  It 
appears  that  income  from  foreign  investments  was 
returned  at  £31,890,000  in  1882-83,  and  at  £68,5.50,000 
in  1901-02. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
-W.  C.  H.  Church." 
"19,  OfiBORNE  Road, 

"  Newcastlb-on-Tyne." 

THE  ALLEGED  EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS. 
(To  the  Editor  of  Tlie  Spectator). 

"  Sir, 

**  In  spite  of  numerous  letters  in  'Fhe  Spectator 
and  elsewhere,  there  are  still  many  who  are  scared 
by  what  may  be  termed  one  of  the  Protectionist's 
'minor  bogeys,'  and,  with  your  permission,  I  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  tlie  clearest  statcincnt  of  the 
case  I  have  yet  seen.  In  the  first  place,  an  initial 
difficulty  can  be  cleared  up  by  remembering  that  in 
most  calculations  exports  are  reckoned  f.o.b.  (free  on 
board)  at  the  port  of  export,  while  lioports  are 
reckoned  c.i.f.  (cost,  insurance,  freight).  Tliis  is,  of 
course,  a  difficulty  that  presents  itself  mther  to  the 
controversialist  in  everyday  life  than  to  the  coiTCspon- 
dent  to  well-known  journals ;  but  it  is  one  that  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  [mssage  to  which  I  would 
refer  occurs  in  a  s|)cech  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Cross,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  August  12th,  1881,  in  a  debate 
on  the  French  Commercial  Treaty  (Hansard,  3rd 
Series,  264).     In  this  he  traces  the  mechanism  of  trade 
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in  three  distinct  traneactione.  In  the  first,  £1,000 
worth  of  cotton  goods  is  sent  to  Bombay  ;  the  freight 
costs  £50,  and  the  goods  are  sold  for  £i,050.  This  is 
laid  out  by  an  agent  in  raw  cotton,  on  which  ^870 
freight  is  paid,  so  that  the  purchase  figures  in  the 
return  of  imports  for  £1,120,  an  excess  of  £120,  no 
one  being  one  whit  the  worse  for  the  exchange. 
Heavier  and  more  bulky  articles  naturally  shew  the 
discrepancy  to  an  even  greater  extent.  In  the  next 
case  £1,000  worth  of  pig  iron  is  exported,  freight 
amounts  to  £500 ;  jute  is  imported  in  exchange,  on 
which  the  freight  is  £300,  and  the  imports  figure  as 
£1,800.  The  third  case  is  still  more  significant,  nnd 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Coal  (f.o.b.)        £1,000 

Freight  to  U.S.A.  ...        1,500 

Selling  price  in  U.S.A.  £2,500 

Wheat  bought  in  U.S.A.       £2,500 
Freight  to  England  1,500 

Price  in  imports  ...         ...     £4,000 

To  prove  that  these  hypothetical  cases  are  justified  by 
actual  practice,  Mr.  Cross  showed  that  in  1880  coal 
valued  here  at  i^265,000,  sold  in  India  for  £900,000. 
This  purchases  sixty-nine  thousand  tons  of  jute,  which 
figured  among  imports  to  the  tune  of  £1,080,000. 
When  one  remembers  the  preponderance  of  the  British 
carrying  trade,  and  of  the  insurance  effected  in 
London,  it  can  at  once  be  seen  to  which  side  of  the 
balance-sheet  of  national  prosperity  such  transactions 
should  be  placed. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

"F.  Herbert  Toyne." 
""  2,  Harcourt  Buildings, 

"Temple,  E.G." 
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THE  PROTECTIONIST'S  IDEAL. 

(To  the  Editor  of  7 lie  Spectator). 
"  Sir, 

*'  England  is  not  the  only  country  that  ought 
to  fear  ruin.  Other  countries  are  in  the  same  pliglit^ 
and  get  too  much  in  return  for  their  exports — e.g.^ 
Holland  and  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  how  enviable  the  lot  of  the  Indian  ryot 
and  the  citizens  of  those  South  American  Republict* 
which  send  abroad  so  much  more  than  they  get  back 
again !  In  time  of  famine  the  Hindoo  can  feed  on  the 
thought  that  his  country-  exports  millions  more  than 
she  imports.  Venezuela  may  have  her  little  troubles  at 
home,  DUt  she  must  be  piling  up  wealth  somewhere, 
for  do  not  her  outgoings  exceed  her  incomings  by  20 
per  cent.  ?      0  si  sic  BHlamda, 

"  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

"W.  J.  Patlikg  Wkioht." 
''45,  AsHFiELj)  Road, 
"  Ohorley." 

THE  TRUST  BOOEY. 

Instead  of  the  Trusts  proving  a  dailger  to  the  nation, 
they  have  only  proved  dangerous  to  their  shareholders. 
The  creation  of  gigantic  Combines  with  which  no  one 
could  possibly  compete  has  turned  out  *a  delusion.  In 
this  country,  though  there  has  been  a  certain  tendency 
to  big  businesses,  the  Trust  or  Combine  in  the 
American  sense  has  not  been  able  to  make  any  head- 
way. The  air  of  England  has  never  been,  and  is  not 
now,  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  monopolies,  and 
as  long  as  we  maintain  the  policy  of  the  open  market, 
a  market,  that  is,  free  from  any  Protective  legislation, 
it  will  continue  so.  The  Trust,  though  it  grows  so 
big  and  looks  so  strong,  is  in  reality  a  very  delicate 
plant,  and  requires  the  shelter  of  a  tariff  wall.    Except 
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behind  such  an  artificial  protection,  it  never  attains  to 
any  great  height  or  strength. 

But  even  behind  a  high  tariff  wall  the  Trust  does 
not  prove  a  really  vigorous  growth.  It  spreads 
quickly,  it  is  true,  but  its  roots  are  not  strong,  it 
harbours  parasites,  and  it  soon  becomes  exhausted. 
Even  in  America,  where  the  Trust  was  first  produced, 
and  where  all  the  conditions  for  its  growth  are  most 
favourable,  it  does  not  succeed  in  the  way  expected  of 
it.  Mr.  Maurice  Low's  recent  interesting  statement 
in  The  Morning  Post  on  American  Trusts  shows  this 
conclusively.  This  able  student  and  critic  of  American 
affairs  exposes  with  great  clearness  the  weakness  of 
the  system.  When  ^Ir.  Maurice  Low  speaks  of  "  the 
alarming  position"  of  the  American  Trust,  he  gives 
good  warrant  for  his  words.  *'The  dividends,"  he 
tells  us,  "  on  the  common  stock  of  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  of  the  great  Combinations  does  not  exceed  1^ 
per  cent,  per  year.  The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs 
IB  simple  enough.  The  principle  of  the  Trust — the 
theoretical  basis  on  which  it  is  founded — is  funda- 
mentally sound  and  correct  as  an  economic  law,  but 
the  method  of  its  application  is  as  vicious  and  reckless 
as  dishonest  finance  has  ever  witnessed.  The  principle 
is  that  it  is  cheaper  to  carry  on  operations  in  wholesale 
rather  than  in  retail;  that  a  manufacturing  concern 
handling  a  product  of  a  thousand  tons  a  day  can  effect 
greater  economies  than  one  whose  product  is  only  a 
hundred  tons.  Theoretically  this  is  true — speaking 
generally — but,  unfortunately,  no  allowance  is  made 
for  the  greater  efficiency  which  always  follows  from 
direct  and  personal  management  as  opposed  to  remote 
and  impersonal  supervision,  or  the  extravagance  that 
inevitably  results  when  men  think  in  millions  rather 
than  in  thousands."  As  he  goes  on  to  point  out,  an 
individual  proprietor  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  all 
expenses,  because  he  knows  that  every  penny  saved  or 
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made  goes  into  his  own  pocket,  while  every  penny 
lost  comes  out  of  it.  The  alternatives  of  good  fortune 
and  ruin  are  so  near  to  him  that  he  realises  them  to 
the  full.  "  But,"  Mr.  Low  continues,  "  let  this  con- 
cern be  amalgamated  into  a  Trust  and  see  what 
happens.  The  general  management  of  the  Trust  i» 
vested  in  the  hands  of  an  unwieldy  board  which  sits 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of  opei-ations,  while 
the  factory  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  salaried  manager. 
The  members  of  the  board,  or,  at  least,  many  of 
them,  are  not  practical  men.  Instead  of  being  practical 
manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel,  or  whatever  else  the 
Trust  makes,  they  are  bankers  or  merchants,  insurance 
men  or  railway  directors,  selected  as  the  representatives 
of  a  particular  '  interest,'  and  because  that  interest  had 
to  be  conciliated  or  its  financial  assistance  was  neces- 
sary to  form  the  Trust.  Such  a  management  as  1  have 
described,  instead  of  being  economical,  becomes  in 
practice  extremely  costly.'*  Mr.  Low  goes  on  to  make 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  want  of  morality  displayed  by 
the  promoters  of  the  Trusts.  Here,  however,  we  do 
not  desire  to  follow  him.  We  do  not,  indeed,  think  it 
at  all  necessary  to  assume  that  the  Trust  promoters 
were  so  much  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  community. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  think  they  fully  shared  the 
Trust  madness,  and  honestly  believed  in  the  wealth 
they  were  creating  on  paper.  They  were  the  victims 
of  a  paradox  quite  as  much  as  were  the  shareholders. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  quick,  eager  minds  were 
led  into  the  two  capital  delusions  of  the  Trust  mania. 
The  first  was  the  abstract  belief  in  the  advantages  of 
bigness  and  the  notion  that  the  bigger  a  business  is 
the  cheaper  it  is  to  manage.  If  ten  businesses  employ 
a  hundred  directors  and  occupy  ten  offices,  why  not 
put  them  into  one  office  under  ten  directors  and  save 
the  expense  of  ninety  directors  and  nine  offices  ?  The 
second   delusion   is   founded  on   the  first.     It   is   .xa 
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follows:  If  each  of  the  ten  businesses  is  worth  so 
much  to  buy  individually,  it  will  be  wise  to  give  a 
good  deal  more  than  ten  times  that  amount  for  them 
collectively,  because  when  they  are  amalgamated  so 
much  will  be  saved  by  the  amalgamation.  Impelled  by 
this  delusion,  the  Trust  promoter  first  imagined  a 
profit  to  be  obtained  hereafter,  and  then  capitalised  it, 
and  added  it  to  the  price  which  he  was  willmg  to  paj^ 
for  the  ten  businesses  purchased  together.  To  put  it 
in  another  way :  the  man  who  desired  to  create  a 
Trust  found  that  the  businesses  already  in  the  trade 
would  not  sell  except  at  very  high  prices — t.e.,  prices 
higher  than  their  profits  justified.  The  ordinary  man 
would  on  this  say,  "  Well  then,  we  can't  deal."  Not 
so  the  Trust  creator.  Attracted  by  the  hypothetical 
profit  that  is  supposed  to  flow  from  amalgamation,  he 
was  willing  to  offer  an  enhanced  price,  and  to  capitalise 
the  hypothesis  at  once — say  at  twenty  years'  purchase. 
Hence  came  the  watering  of  the  stock  which  has  taken 
place  in  so  many  instances.  It  was  not  in  any  sense 
fraudulent,  but  was  due  to  the  belief  in  the  economic 
soundness  of  the  Trust  principle.  In  a  world  of  pure 
reason — i.e.,  in  a  mechanical  world — this  belief  would 
have  been  reasonable  enough.  It  is  only  false  because 
it  ignores  the  essential  condition!  of  human  nature  and 
the  fact  that  the  world  is  not  a  piece  of  machinery. 
Ten  businesses  are  by  no  means  always,  though  they 
are  sometimes,  run  cheaper  when  they  are  amalga- 
mated. Very  often  they  cost  more  to  run  when 
amalgamated.  The  reason  is  that  the  human  brain  has 
limitations.  There  is  a  unit  of  supervision  which 
cannot  be  passed.  For  example,  it  has,  we  believe, 
been  found  in  those  most  admirably  managed  institu- 
tions, the  Rowton  Houses,  that  the  size  of  a  house 
which  can  be  efficiently  run  by  a  single  manager  is  one 
of  about  800  beds.  There  is,  therefore,  waste  in 
having  houses  with  less  than  800  beds.     Beyond  that 
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limit,  however,  efficiency  is  sacrificed  by  having  only 
one  man  to  supervise.  The  job  is  too  big  for  him. 
Having  two  men  to  supervise  900  is  also  waste. 
Therefore  800  beds  is  the  unit  of  economic  manage- 
ment. In  the  same  way,  in  shipping,  in  steel,  in  rail- 
ways, in  the  beef  and  in  the  leather  business,  there  is  a 
unit  of  economic  management  which  it  is  wasteful  to 
exceed.  It  may  be  difficult  to  discover  it,  but  it  exists. 
The  fact  that  it  exists  is,  indeed,  evidenced  by  the 
want  of  trading  success  shown  by  the  Trusts.  To  put 
the  situation  shortly,  the  Trust  promoters  ignored 
human  nature,  and  they  and  those  who  believed  in 
them  are  paying  the  penalty.  They  raised  money  on 
the  hypothesis  that  a  man,  or  even  a  committee  of  men, 
who  could  supervise  50  ships  could  equally  well  run 
800.  They  have  found  out  their  mistake,  and  they 
must  now  grope  about,  with  infinite  pain  to  the  owners 
of  stocks  watered  on  an  abstract  theory,  to  find  tlie 
unit  of  economy.  When  they  have  found  it  they  will 
probably  find  also  that  they  will  be  paying  as  much  in 
salaries  and  offices  as  were  the  old  companies  and  firms 
whom  they  bought  out  at  such  vast  prices. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  the  Trusts  do  not 
succeed  in  business  as  much  as  was  expected.  They 
ignore  the  healthy  side  of  competition.  Competition 
ia,  the  antiseptic  of  business.  Where  there  is  no 
competition  a  business  will  wither  and  decay.  It  is 
not  worth  men's  while,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  do  not 
n  alisc  that  it  is,  to  put  their  backs  into  their  work 
unless  they  have  the  fear  of  competition  before  their 
eyes.  If  they  see  rivals  at  their  doors  they  become 
efficient.  If  they  are  protected  from  rivalry  they 
tend  to  become  obese.  In  this  fact,  however,  is 
curiously  to  be  found  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the 
Trusts.  On  all  sides  we  hear  of  competing  businesses 
that  have  grown  up  in  spite  of  the  Trusts,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  people  who  imagined  a  monopoly  had 


been  created.  These  competitors  may,  in  the  end, 
drive  the  Trusts  into  more  efficient  ways,  and  turn 
them  from  capital-logged  monopolies  into  reasonably 
healthy,  even  if  unwieldly  and  over-weighted,  busi- 
nesses. 

Nearly  all  the  leading  experts  and  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  Political  Economy  are  very  strongly  opposed 
to  British  Preferential  Trade  with  her  Colonies,  as 
appear  by  the  following  letter : — 

PROFESSORS    OF    ECONOMICS   AND    THE 
TARIFF    QUESTION. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

''Sin, 

"We,  the  undersigned,  beg  leave  to  express 
our  opinions  on  certain  matters  of  a  more  or  less 
technical  character  connected  with  the  fiscal  proposals 
which  now  occupy  the  attention  of  the  countiy. 

"  One  of  the  main  objects  aimed  at  in  these 
jrt'oposals — the  cultivation  of  friendly  feelings  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire — 
is  ardently  desired  by  us  ;  and  we  should  not  regaixi 
it  as  a  fatal  objection  to  a  fiscal  scheme  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  that  it  was  attended  with  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  material  wealth.  But  the  suggested  means 
for  obtaining  this  desirable  end  does  not  seem  to  us 
advisable :  first,  because  there  would  probably  be 
incurred  an  immense  and  permanent  sacrifice,  not  only 
of  material,  but  also  of  higher  goods ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  means  suggested  would  be  likely,  in  our 
judgment,  to  defeat  rather  than  attain  the  end  in  view. 

'*  First,  having  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  certain 
erroneous  opinions,  to  which  we  advert  below,  we  think 
that  any  system  of  Preferential  Tariffs  would  most 
probably  lead  to  the  re-introduction  of  Protection  into 
the  Fiscal  System  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  a 
return  to  protection  would,  we  hold,  be  detrimental  to 

Hi 
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the  material  prosperity  of  this  country,  partly  for 
reasons  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which,  as  now 
universally  admitted,  justified  the  adoption  of  Free 
Trade — reasons  which  are  now  stronger  than  formerly 
— in  consequence  of  the  greater  proportion  of  food  and 
raw  materials  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  the 
greater  extent  and  complexity  of  our  foreign  trade. 
The  evil  would  probably  be  a  lasting  one  since  experi- 
ence shows  that  Protection  when  it  has  once  taken  root, 
is  fikely  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  at  first  assigned 
to  it,  and  is  very  difficult  to  extirpate.  There  are  also 
to  be  apprehended  those  evils,  other  than  material, 
which  Protection  brings  in  its  train,  the  loss  of  purity 
in  politics,  the  unfair  advantage  given  to  those  who 
wield  the  powers  of  jobbery  and  corruption,  unjust 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  growth  of  *  sinister 
interest/ 

"  Secondly,  we  apprehend  that  the  suggested  arrange- 
ments, far  from  promoting  amity,  may  engender 
irritating  controversies  between  the  different  members 
of  the  Empire.  The  growing  sense  of  solidarity  would 
be  strained  by  an  opposition  of  interests  such  as  was 
experienced  in  our  country  under  Protection,  and  has 
been  noticeable  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
of  other  countries.  Such  an  opposition  of  interests  would 
be  all  the  more  disruptive  in  the  case  of  the  British 
Empire,  as  it  is  not  held  together  by  a  central  Govern- 
ment. 

"Our  convictions  on  this  subject  are  opposed  to 
certain  popular  opinions,  with  respect  to  wnich  we 
offer  the  following  observations  : — 

1.  It  is  not  true  that  the  increase  of  imports 
involves  the  diminished  employment  of  workmen 
in  the  importing  country.  The  statement  is 
universally  rejected  by  those  who  have  thought 
about  the  subject,  and  is  completely  refuted  by 
experience. 
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2.  It  18  very  improbable  that  a  tax  on  food 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  would  result 
in  an  equivalent — or  more  than  equivalent — rise 
in  waffes.  The  result  which  may  be  anticipated 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  tax  is  a  lowering 
of  the  real  remuneration  of  labour. 

3.  The  injury  which  the  British  consumer 
would  receive  from  an  import  tax  on  wheat  might 
be  slightly  reduced  in  the  possible,  but  under 
existing  conditions  very  improbable,  event  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  burden  being  thrown  perma- 
nently on  the  foreign  producer. 

4.  To  the  statement  that  a  tax  on  food  vnll 
raise  the  price  of  food,  it  is  not  a  valid  reply  that 
this  result  may  possibly  in  fact  not  follow.  When 
we  say  that  an  import  duty  raises  price,  we  mean 
of  course,  unless  its  effect  is  overborne  by  other 
causes  operating  at  the  same  time  in  the  other 
direction.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  mean  that  in 
consequence  of  the  import  duty  the  price  is 
generally  higher  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  than 
it  would  have  been  if  other  things  had  remained 
the  same. 

5.  It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  devise  any 
tariff  regulation  which  shall  at  once  expand  the 
wheat-growing  areas  in  the  Colonies,  encourage 
agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  injure  the  British  consumer. 

6.  The  suggestion  that  the  public,  though 
directly  damnified  by  an  impost,  may  yet  obtain 
a  full  equivalent  from  its  yield,  is  incorrect, 
because  it  leaves  out  of  account  the  interference 
with  the  free  circulation  of  goods,  the  detriment 
incidental  to  diverting  industry  from  the  course 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  taken,  and  the 
circumstance  that,  in  the  case  of  a  tax  on  foreign 
wheat — English  and  Colonial  wheat  being  free — 
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while  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  the  whole 
or  nearl}'  the  whole  tux  on  all  the  wheat,  the 
Government  would  get  the  tax  only  on  foreign 
wheat. 

7.  In  general,  those  who  lightly  undertake  to 
reorganize  the  supply  of  food  and  otherwise 
divert  the  course  of  industry,  do  not  ade([uately 
realize  what  a  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the 
politician,  who,  leaving  the  plain  rule  of  taxation 
for  the  sake  of  revenue  only,  seeks  to  attain 
ulterior  objects  by  manipulating  tariffs. 

C.  F.  Bastable  (Professor  of  Political  Economy 
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at  the  London  School  of  Economics). 
Leonard   Courtnett   (formerly   Professor  of 
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W.  Smart  (Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow). 

Armitage  Smith  (Lecturer  in  Political 
Economy  at  the  Birbeck  College,  Recog- 
nised Teacher  of  the  University  of  London 
in  Economics)." 

The  loss  which  was  incurred  fjom  the  falling  off  in 
the  silk  trade  at  Coventry  has  been  far  more  than 
compensated  by  its  astonishing  prosperity  in  the  cycle 
trade  for  which  workers  in  silk  had  no  special  aptitude. 


Sir  Joseph  Lawrence,  M.P.,  in  addressing  a  Con- 
servative demonstration  at  Chepstow  on  Saturday, 
said  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  problem  of 
Preferential  Tariffs  for  the  Colonies  would  have  to  be 
faced.  Already  in  that  district  they  had  had  a  fore- 
taste of  what  could  be  done  by  hostile  tariffs.  America 
had  reduced  her  imports  of  tinplates  to  one-tenth  of 
what  she  took  ton  years  ago  from  South  Wales.  A 
writer  in  Tlie  Spectator  had  tried  to  console  himself  for 
the  loss  of  the  tinplate  trade  with  America  by  pointing 
to  the  growth  of  exports  to  Russia ;  but  this  was 
deluding  us  with  false  hopes.  Russia  would  do  with 
the  tinplate  trade  as  she  had  done  with  the  iron  trade. 
To-day  Russia  was  charging  between  £»5  and  £6  a  ton 
duty  on  steel  and  iron  products  entering  that  country, 
and  in  Germany,  in  1892,  there  were  450  syndicates 
connected  with  the  metal  industries,  mines,  chemical 
and  textile  trades;  and  in  February,  1902,  a  union  was 
fonned  of  Gennan  cartels  of  coal,  coke,  pig-iron,  partly 
manufactured  iron^  wire  girders  and  beams,  pliites  and 
analogous  manufactures,  who  gave  to  each  of  their 
cu&tomers  who  wislied  to  export,  a  premium,  equal  to 
the  difference  between  what  they  could  get  in  Germany 
a>nd>a  lowei;  pric^  outside  that  country. 
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PART  OF  A  SPEECH  BY  MR.  SHAW,  M.P. 

"  Said  Mr.  Cobden  once  in  1845,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire :  *  I  tell 
him  that  the  peasantry  on  his  own  estates,  earning  88. 
a  week,  if  their  families  average  the  usual  number  of 
five,  that  then  the  head  of  each  of  these  families  is 
sustained  at  less  cost  than  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  each  person  in  the  county  gaol.  .  .  Take  Dorset : 
there  has  just  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a 
return  of  the  population  and  revenue,  and  here  we  find 
that  in  the  year  1840,  the  very  year  in  which  we  were 
blessed  with  wheat  at  66s.  a  quarter,  one  out  of  every 
seven  of  the  population  in  Dorsetshire  was  a  pauper.* 
And  you  may  judge  what  Free  Trade  has  done  for  our 
labouring  men,  when  I  remind  you  that  in  that  same 
speech  Mr.  Cobden  contrasted  the  happier  lot  of  his 
own  unskilled  factory  labourers,  by  stating  that  they 
earned  128.  a  week.  The  same  class  of  men  now  would 
earn  188.  a  week.  There  is  the  telling  and  helpful 
comparison,  and  every  artisan,  ay,  and  every  housewife, 
may  lay  the  lesson  to  heart.  1840 :  On  the  revenue 
side,  128.  a  week ;  on  the  expenditure  side,  taxed  wheat 
6()S.  a  quarter,  and  the  quartern  loaf  at  Is.  2d.  1903  : 
On  the  revenue  side,  wages  of  the  same  class  not  12s. 
but  18s.  a  week ;  on  the  expenditure  side,  untaxed 
wheat,  not  668.,  but  27s.  6d. 

GERMANY. 

(From  The  Times  Correspondent.) 

**  For  some  time  past  the  discontent  among  the  coal 
miners  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  river  Ruhr, 
where  the  great  strike  took  place  in  1889,  has  ^iven 
rise  to  considerable  anxiety.  Although  the  mming 
companies  continue  to  pay  good  dividends,  wages  have 
declmed,  and  miners,  who  in  1900,  earned  on  an  average 
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4  marks,*  13  pfennigs  a  day,  had  to  be  content  with 
3  marks,  82  pfennigs  in  1902.  The  Vorwarts  calculates 
that  eight  of  the  principal  mining  companies,  with  a 
total  capital  of  213  million  marks,  have,  during  the  five 
years  from  1897  to  1902,  paid  130  million  marks  in 
dividends,  added  71  million  marks  to  their  reserve 
funds,  and  written  off  102  million  marks.  The  com- 
panies cannot,  therefore,  complain  of  bad  times,  A 
special  grievance  with  the  men  is  that  the  companies 
do  not  make  adequate  provision  for  miners  who  are 
suffering  from  the  peculiar  disease  known  as  Wurm" 
krankheiU  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  20,000  men  in 
the  mines  of  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia  are 
afflicted  with  this  disease.  The  miners  also  com- 
plain that  they  lose  heavily  by  the  system  of  payment 
at  present  in  vogue.  They  are  paid  by  the  truck  load, 
but  the  load  must  be  pure  coal,  free  from  rubble.  If  it 
is  not,  the  overseer  may  deduct  part  of  the  price  of  the 
labour,  or  refuse  payment  altogether.  The  men  pro- 
fess themselves  anxious  to  avoid  a  strike,  and  it  is 
possible  that  by  judicious  management  some  compro- 
mise may  be  effected.  The  situation  is,  however, 
interesting,  as,  according  to  some  observers,  the  days  of 
cheap  labour,  which  has  contributed  in  so  great  a 
degree  to  German  commercial  prosperity,  are  gradually 
passing  away," 

THE  TAXATION  OF  BACHELORS. 
[A  portion  of  the  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions  might  be 
fairly  raised  by  taxing  Bachelors,  and  Mulhall  shows 
that  of  every  five  persons  of  each  sex  who  reaches  the 
age  of  marriage  one  dies  unmarried. 1 

In  Great  Britain,  in  France,  and  in  the  United  States 
(says  a  writer  in  Woman),  the  census  returns  all  show 
that,   although    the   population    is — in    the    case   of 

*A  mark  is  equal  to  one  shilling.  Mr.  Martineaa  says  that  at 
one  time  by  the  German  cartel,  sugar  was  sold  in  England  at  £'6 
per  ton  below  the  cost  of  production. 
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England  and  America,  at  any  rate — steadily  increa8iii«^, 
the  tendency  is  for  families  to  become  smaller. 

In  this  country,  according  to  official  statistics,  had 
the  number  of  births  continued  at  the  same  rate  as 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1881,  there  would 
to-day  be  over  a  million  more  children  in  the  Kritish 
Islands  than  there  arc.  London  alone  has  a  shortage 
of.  over  26,000  children  every  year,  as  compared  with 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  evil  being  recognised,  it  remains  to  find  u 
remedy,  and  in  this  wc  find  that  other  coimtries  are 
well  ahead  of  England. 

In  France  the  objective  of  the  legislators  seems  to 
be  the  taxation  of  the  bachelor.  If  a  Bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Upper  House  is  passed  into  law,  unmarried 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  thirty  years  of  age  and 
upwards  will  be  subjected  to  additional  taxation  equal 
to  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  amount  of  the  four  direct 
imposts  paid  by  them  at  pi-esent  (the  obligation  to 
marry  is  thus  cast  upon  spinsters  and  bachelors  alike). 
But  the  proposed  P^rench  law  goes  much  farther  than 
the  taxation  of  bachelors  and  spinsters.  A  direct 
additional  tax  is  to  be  imposed  upon  childless  families. 
People  who  have  been  married  for  five  years  and 
upwards  will  have  to  pay  an  extra  5  per  cent,  in 
taxation,  that  is  to  say,  where  married  jKSople  who 
have  children  have  to  j)ay  pounds  in  taxation,  childless 
couples  will  have  to  i)ay  guineas,  and  the  additional 
burden  will  be  c<mtinu(!d  until  the  birth  of  a  child. 
Prolific  parents— that  is,  those  who  have  more  than 
four  children — will  l>c  awarded  abatements  of  taxation. 

In  Fmncc  in  188(),  out  of  10,425,341  families, 
2,073,205,  or  nearly  one  in  20  had  no  children  at  all. 

Drysdalc  found  in  1888  that  100  women  of  Mont- 
martre,  the  workpeo])le  of  Paris,  have  175  children, 
while  100  women  of  the  fashionable  Champs  Elysees 
quarter  have  only  80,  or  less  than  half. 
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Michelet  s^ys  with  reference  to  the  relations  which 
should  subsist  between  husband  and  wife  that  there 
should  be  no  pregnancy  without  her  express  consent. 

In  the  English  aristocracy  Mulhall  says  that  19  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  one  in  five  marriages  are  childless,  and 
at  that  rate  if  there  were  no  new  creations  the  peerage 
would  be  extinct  in  about  five  generations. 

THE    FISCAL    INQUIRY, 

Mr.  Fleming  says  he  understands  the  duty  is  to  be 
only  2s.  per  quarter.  How  has  he  arrived  at  that 
understanding?  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  said  any- 
thing as  to  the  amount,  nor,  indeed,  is  he  in  a  position 
to  say  anything.  The  duty  will  ultimately  be  practi- 
cally fixed  by  the  Colonies.  It  is  well  understood  that 
there  will  be  no  duty  on  foodstuffs  if  the  Colonies  are 
not  prepared  to  give  us  a  considerable  preference  over 
other  countries  in  connection  with  our  manufactured 
goods.  Each  of  the  Colonies  may  have — indeed,  we  may 
safely  say  will  have — different  views  as  to  the  amount 
of  duty  and  of  the  preference  to  be  given  in  exchange, 
and  until  negotiations  have  taken  place  with  the  whole, 
and  some  common  understanding  arrived  at,  no  sum 
can  be  definitely  fixed  as  the  actual  duty  to  be  exaxjted 
from  all  countries  other  than  our  Colonies.  A  sum 
which  would  satisfy  Canada  may  be  thought  quite 
unworthy  of  consideration  by  Ansti-alia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  matter  how 
high  the  duty  may  be  fixed,  we  shall  not  get  in 
exchange  a  preference  sufficient  to  do  any  lasting 
injury  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  Colonies.  The  man 
who  believes  that  these  complicated  negotiations  with 
Colonies  possessing  conflicting  interests  (and  all  re- 
cognising that  their  first  duty  is  to  protect  their  own 
manufactures)  can  take  place  without  a  great  deal  of 
friction  tending  to  disunion  rather  than  union,  is  more 
optismistic  than  most  of  us  can  pretend  to  be.     But 
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even  supposing  the  duty  fixed  at  28.,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  it  will  be  continued  at  that  amount. 
Those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  it  as  being  too  high  or 
too  low  will  be  constantly  agitating  and  intriguing  for 
its  alteration  in  accordance  with  their  views.  Combin- 
ations and  Trusts  not  too  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  to 
be  taken  to  attain  their  ends  will  follow,  and  the 
present  purity  of  our  public  life  will  run  some  risk  of 
oeing  endangered. 

Mr.  Fleming  believes  that  a  duty  of  2  s.  will  fail  to 
increase  the  price  of  wheat  just  as  the  recent  duty  of 
Is.  failed  to  increase  it.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to 
purchase  wheat  do  not  agree  with  this  view.  The 
chairman  of  a  bread  company  whose  products  are 
largely  advertised,  speaking  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing, said  that  with  a  considerably  larger  turnover 
during  the  year  their  profits  had  not  increased  in 
proportion  owing  to  their  having  to  pay  an  increased 
price  for  their  raw  material.  This  increase,  however, 
they  could  not  recover  from  their  customers,  the 
bakers,  as  they,  unfortunately,  had  not  generally  seen 
their  way  to  raise  the  price  of  bread.  An  increase  of 
Is.  on  the  duty,  however,  would  inevitably  lead  to  and 
justify  an  addition  to  the  price.  The  experience  of 
this  company  does  not  tend  to  show  that  the  duties 
are  always  paid  by  the  exporting  countries. 

From  what  source,  may  I  ask,  has  Mr.  Fleming 
derived  his  ideas  of  political  economy  ?  He  seems  to 
think  that  a  heavy  duty  might  be  imposed  on  flour 
without  increasing  its  price  in  this  country  as  it  could 
be  ground  as  cheaply  here  as  at  Minnesota.  Prices  are 
not  regulated  by  cost  of  manufacture,  but  by  supply 
and  demand.  A  knowledge  of  the  exact  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  not  desired  by  a  manufacturer  for  the  sole 
{)urpose  that  he  may  not  add  thereto  more  than  a  fair 
iving  profit.  On  the  contrary,  he  adds  whatever  sum 
may  be  the  difference  between  cost  and  the  current 
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market  price,  and  that  is  high  or  low  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proportions  between  supply  and  demand. 
The  manufacturers'  gospel  is,  not  to  sell  below  cost 
unless  forced,  but  to  sell  as  much  above  it  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  A  heavy  duty  on  flour  would 
inevitably  reduce  the  supply,  and  if  the  demand  kept 
up  or  increased,  prices  would  rise,  no  matter  how 
cheaply  it  could  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  supposed  case  of  a  contract 
for  the  iron  for  a  bridge;  the  English  tender  was 
£250,000,  the  foreign  £240,000.  The  acceptance  of 
the  latter  would  be  a  saving  of  £10,000  to  the  bridge 
builder,  but  it  would  involve  a  loss  of  £200,000  at 
least  in  wages  to  the  British  workman.  The  difference 
is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  foreign  employer 
being  content  with  a  smaller  profit  by  about  4  per 
cent,  than  his  British  competitor,  and  in  future,  in 
order  that  the  greed  of  the  latter  may  not  lead  to  any 
risk  of  loss  of  orders,  we  are  asked  to  handicap  his 
less-exacting  rival  by  an  important  duty.  But  even 
supposing  the  difference  is  accounted  for  by  higher 
wages,  why,  I  ask,  should  the  bridge  builder  be  ex- 

Eected  to  sacrifice  £10,000,  and  leave  himself  poorer 
y  that  amount  at  the  end  of  the  contract  than  he 
might  otherwise  be,  in  order  that  the  British  workman 
may  be  kept  at  home,  when  he  might  be  much  better 
employed  developing  our  estates  abroad  ?  Why  go  on 
impoverishing  ourselves  by  grabbing  and  holding  every 
unclaimed  territory  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  ostensibly 
as  an  outlet  for  our  families,  if  we  at  the  same  time  are 
violating  every  principle  of  political  economy  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  remain  at  home  ?  A  farmer  only 
takes  an  additional  holding  when  he  thinks  his  family 
can  do  better  for  themselves  and  for  him,  elsewhere, 
than  by  grubbing  away  on  the  same  old  homestead, 
and  when  he  has  taken  it  he  does  not  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  induce  them  to  refrain  from  occupying  it. 
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The  great  mistake  of  the  Protectionist  lies  in  think- 
ing that  orders  for  new  work,  and  for  alterations  and 
improvements,  will  go  on  as  before,  notwithstanding 
an  all-round  increase  of  prices.  They  will  not.  We 
all — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  incorrigibly 
improvident — have  a  great  capacity  of  doing  without 
things  when  we  consider  them  distinctly  too  dear. 
Take  this  imaginary  bridge,  for  instance.  It  is  (juite 
possible  that  the  bridge,  if  it  was  intended  to  replace 
an  older  or  less  convenient  one,  would  never  have  been 
proceeded  with  if  the  builder,  having  the  whole  world 
open  to  him  for  his  raw  material,  had  not  been  able  to 
tempt  the  promoters  by  a  low  price,  and  if  it  was 
required  in  connection  with  a  new  railway  line,  the 
line  itself  might  never  have  been  thought  of.  And  so 
with  regard  to  other  things.  The  old  house  and  the 
old  furniture  would  probably  be  considered  good 
enough  for  their  purposes  until  prices  came  down,  and 
they  could  only  come  down  while  import  duties  con- 
tinued by  a  reduction  of  wages. 

The  Preferential  Trade  charlatans  say,  that  if  taxes 
were  placed  on  food,  thousands  of  a^ricultund 
labourers  would  return  to  the  land  from  the  towns, 
but  the  decided  preference  for  the  town  over  the 
country  exists  in  all  civilised  countries  among  the 
working  classes,  and  they  would  i*ather  have  less 
money  in  cities  than  more  in  the  country,  as  the  life 
in  the  fonner  is  more  cheerful,  and  in  agricultural 
labour  they  are  less  independent  and  are  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  are  often  worse 
housed  than  in  towns. 

It  is  admitted  by  agriculturists,  that  less  than  a 
208.  duty  on  foreign  corn,  would  be  useless  to  them  on 
corn  which  is  now  about  278.  6d.  per  quarter,  and 
with  that  prodigious  bonus  to  Canada  and  other 
Colonies,  in  time,  we  should  be  so  flooded  with  their 
corn,    that    we    should    receive    none    from    foreign 
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countries,  so  that  even  a  20s.  duty  would  cease  to 
protect  the  English  agriculturist,  especially  as  the 
com  of  many  countries  is  far  superior  to  our  own  and 
commands  a  much  higher  price.  Besides,  in  some  parts 
of  Essex  and  other  counties,  the  buildings  and  other 
improvements  have  all  gone  to  ruin,  and  could  only  be 
rebuilt  at  an  enormous  expense,  the  drains  are  filled 
up,  weeds  grow  luxuriantly  in  every  direction,  fanners 
will  not  take  the  land  rent  free  and  pay  only  the  taxes, 
and  one  year's  seeding  is  ten  years'  weeding. 

As  to  the  larger  wages  of  working-men  in  America, 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  Mr.  Arthur 
Kitson,  M.E.,  late  member  of  the  Committee  on  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
said  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  July  7  th,  1903,  "An 
investigation  was  made  by  a  special  committee  of 
Congress  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  miners — a  condition  which  I  do  not  believe  can  he 
excelled  for  poverty  and  degradation  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  Wages  in  the  same  industry  will  often  be 
found  very  high  and  very  low  in  the  same  district. 
There  is  as  great  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
in  the  United  States,  as  there  is  between  the  United 
States  and  this  countrj^  (England)." 

The  preferential  traders  pretend  that  British  trade 
is  rapidly  declining,  and  that  foreigners  are  driving  us 
out  of  the  markets  all  over  the  world,  but  Lord 
Brassey  said,  see  The  Times  of  July  IGth,  1902,  "The 
Board  of  Trade  Memorandum  of  last  year  gave  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  imports  into  neutral  markets 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France  and  the 
United  States  respectively.  It  showed,  that  in  Egypt 
the  proportion  of  the  import  trade  which  fell  to  the 
United  Kingdom  was  38  per  cent.,  against  3  per  cent. 
for  Germany ;  in  Japan  it  was  21  per  cent,  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  8  per  cent  for  Germany.  In 
British  India,  64  per  cent,  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
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and  2*2  for  Germany ;  and  in  Ceylon,  28  per  cent,  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  1*9  for  Germany."  The 
duty  on  imported  wheat  in  France  for  the  5  years  from 
878  to  1  882  was  Is.  OM.,  from  1898-1902,  128.  2d., 
and  yet  the  price  of  wheat  in  France  has  fallen  by 
128.  7d.,  or  5d.  more  than  the  duty. 

THE    FISCAL    QUESTION. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Contradictions. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  following  parallel 
extracts  (says  the  Daily  Chronicle)  below  is  the  first, 
because  it  shows  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  absent- 
minded  way  in  which  Mr.  Chamberhiin  has  embarked 
on  his  latest  enterprise.  When,  in  1896,  the  idea  of  a 
Customs  Union  was  engaging  his  attention,  he  saw 
clearly  enough,  that  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  whole  of  the  Colonies,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put 
a  tax  on  wool,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  He  has 
since  discovered  that  a  duty  on  raw  materials  would  be 
most  unpopular,  and  has  accordino^ly  revised  his  plan. 
It  will,  however,  require  much  ingenuity  to  explain 
away  the  declaration  which  he  made  in  1896,  and  in 
which  "  corn,  meat,  wool,  sugar,  and  other  articles  " 
were  classed  in  the  same  category. 

"  I  have  never  suggested  any  tax  whatever  on  raw 
materials,  such  as  wool  or  cotton,  and  I  believe  that 
such  a  tax  is  entirely  unnecessary  for  the  purposes 
which  I  have  in  view — that  is,  for  a  mutual  preference 
with  our  Colonies,  and  for  enabling  us  to  bargain  for 
better  terms  with  our  foreign  competitors." — Letter, 
August  loth,  1903. 

"  This  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  proposal,  that 
Great  Britain  shall  consent  to  replace  certain  moderate 
duties  upon  certain  articles  of  large  production  in 
the  Colonies.  The  articles  upon  which  such  duties 
should  be  levied  coming  from  abroad  would  be  corn, 
meat,    wool,   sugar,   and   other   articles   of   enormous 
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consumption  in  this  country,  which  are  largely 
produced  in  the  Colonies,  and  which  might,  under 
such  an  arrangement,  be  wholly  produced  in  the 
Colonies  and  by  British  labour." — (London,  June  i), 
1895). 

"  Was  it  not  natural,  when  in  connection  with  this 
new  subject  I  thought  that  it  was  probable  large  sums 
might  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  future  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  I  should  put  in  a  word  for  my 
favourite  hobby,  if  you  like  to  call  it,  and  that  I  should 
ask  the  working  classes  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  for  them  to  take  the  money  which  is 
theirs  in  the  shape  of  a  deferred  payment  and  a  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  rather  than  in  the  shape  of  an 
immediate  advantage?" — (Constitutional  Club,  June 
26,  1903). 

"  If  these  new  customs  are  to  be  levied,  no  doubt 
revenue  will  be  derived  from  them,  but  what  is  to  be 
done  with  them  ?  Lord  Salisbury  coolly  proposes  to 
give  them  up  indirectly,  if  not  directlv  to  the  landlords 
of  the  country  in  the  shape  of  contributions  in  aid  of 
the  agricultural  taxes.  I  must  say  I  never  recollect 
any  public  man  proposing  in  a  bolder  manner  to  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  What  makes  it  worse  in  this  case 
is  that  Peter  is  robbed  in  the  shape  of  the  landless 
millions,  who  have  no  other  wealth  than  their  labour 
and  their  toil." — (Birmingham,  March  30,  1883). 

**  Then  I  come  to  the  critical  point.  I  am  told  *  It 
is  a  main  feature  of  your  plan  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  poor  man*s  food.*  Is  it  true  %  If  it  were  it  would 
be  serious.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  upon  any 
economical  discussion.  I  leave  that  to  the  experts, 
especially  to  the  modern  school  of  political  economy, 
which  does  not  invariably  accept  the  positions  laid 
down  with  so  much  confidence  by  the  economists 
of  an  older  school.  I  leave  it  to  them  whether  a  tax 
upon  any  article  of  consumption  will  in  the  long  run 
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inevitably  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  or  whether  it 
may  not  possibly  be  paid  in  part  or  in  whole  by  the 
producer  of  the  article." — (London,  J^me  26,  1903). 

"•  Mr.  James  Lowther  and  his  friends  propose  that 
you  should  have  recourse  once  more  to  protection. 
They  suggested  a  short  time  ago  that  you  might  settle 
everything  by  a  5s.  duty  on  corn  ;  but  I  observe  that 
when  Mr.  Lowther  last  addressed  a  public  meeting,  he 
stated  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Ss. 
would  perhaps  hardly  be  enough.  He  thought  it  might 
occasionally  be  raised  to  10s.,  and  then  in  a  parenthesis 
he  went  on  to  say,  '  or  even  sometimes  ISs.'  It  is  a 
very  curious  thing  that  protection  has  this  tendency  to 
enlarge  its  demand.  It  is  like  quack  medicines,  whose 
failure  is  always  attributed  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
dose.  The  farmers  will  be  very  foolish  indeed  if  they 
follow  Mr.  Lowther  after  this  will-o'-the-wisp." — 
(Ipswich,  January  14,  1885). 

"The  greatest  boon  that  could  be  conferred  upon 
the  working  people  of  this  country  is  such  a  reform 
as  would  insure  industrious  men  full  and  constant 
employment  at  fair  wages.  Do  free  imports  secure 
this  result  ?  Surely  it  is  a  mjitter  of  mathematical  truth 
that  imports  into  this  country  of  manufactured  goods 
which  we  can  make  ourselves  as  well  as  any  other 
nation,  in  regard  to  which  no  other  nation  has  any 
special  facilities  or  advantages  of  soil,  or  climate,  or 
skill,  in  constantly  increasing  quantities,  must  displace 
labour,  and  although  the  result  may  be  that  those 
particular  articles  may  be  sold  a  little  cheaper,  what  is 
the  good  of  that  to  a  man  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
them  ?  "—(London,  June  ±i}';  lt)03). 

"  The  impression  appears  to  prevail,  encouraged,  1 
think,  by  the  speeches  of  some  very  prominent  person- 
ages indeed,  that  British  trade  is  being  undermined  by 
foreign  competition ;  that  British  manufacturers  have 
lost  all  their  old  energy  and  enterprise,  and  that  British 
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workmen  have  lost  their  cunning.  These  extremely 
pessimistic  statements  will  not  bear  a  moment's  serious 
examination." — (Birmingham,  September  13,  1896). 

(Part  of  a  letter  to  The  T'mies). 

"  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  made  no  admission 
of  a  probable  rise  of  £2,300,000  annually  in  the  price 
of  sugar.  What  he  did  say  was  that,  if  the  consumer 
paid  £2  per  ton  more  for  his  sugar  than  it  was  worth 
at  that  time,  the  country  would  still  benefit  by  saving 
the  loss  to  the  sugar  refiners. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Nevile  Lubbock,  Chairman, 
Algernon  E.  Aspinall,  Secretary." 

"  West  India  Committee,  15,  Seething  Lane, 
London,  E.C.  Aug.  25th." 

**  Note. — It  therefore  appeai-s  that  the  Government 
are  quite  willing  that  the  sugar  refiners  should  gain  £2 
per  ton  under  the  Sugar  Convention  at  the  cost  of  the 
British  nation." 

(From  a  letter  in  The  Times.) 

"Let  us  look  at  the  *Bank  Kate  and  Money 
Market  in  England,'  just  published  by  Mr.  Inglis 
Palgrave,  and  let  our  14  professors  of  political  economy 
ponder  one  sentence.  *  It  is  the  actual  amount  of 
specie  reserve  in  hand  and  the  power  of  meeting  and 
neutralizing  the  eflTect  of  the  foreign  exchange  when 
unfavourable  which  decide  the  stability  of  the  money 
market.' 

"  Let  the  professors  explain  to  us  how  it  comes  that 
the  Bank  of  England  holds  only  one- third  of  the  gold 
held  by  the  Bank  of  France,  a  great  deal  less  than  half 
of  the  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  Russia,  much  less  than 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank,  only  about  the  same  as 
the  banks  of  New  York,  and  less  probably  than  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  though  it  is  not  possible 
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to  be  certain  about  the  last  mentioned,  as  it  does  not 
separate  its  gold  from  its  silver.  However,  neither 
Paris,  nor  Berlin,  nor  St.  Petersburg  has  anything 
approaching  to  the  amount  of  foreign  money  at  call 
to-day  in  tne  London  market,  which  is  a  direct  and 
dangerous  liability  on  our  stock  of  gold. 

"  The  professors  may  also  usefully  explain  to  us  how 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  those  foreign  funds  have  been 
placed  in  our  market,  if  it  be  the  case  that  our  imports 
are  all  being  paid  for  by  our  exports  plus  our  invisible 
exports.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  partly  by  sales 
from  Paris  to  London  of  South  African  gold  mining 
shares '?  However  this  may  be,  it  may  be  noted,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Union  Bank 
of  London  thought  the  other  day  that  the  gross  amount 
of  foreign  money  had  been  decreased  by  20  per  cent, 
recently.  But  then,  what  was  the  amount  before? 
Some  time  ago  the  Statist  estimated  it  at  £80,000,000 ; 
a  deduction  of  20  per  cent,  would  leave  it  at 
£64,000,000,  and  yesterday  there  was  £35,000,000  of 
gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  all  told.  But  even  suppos- 
mg  that  there  is  only  £35,000,000  of  foreign  money  in 
London  (*  Bad  money,'  as  the  late  Mr.  Bagshot  used 
to  call  it),  the  Bank's  total  reserve  to  day  of  less  than 
£25,000,000— or  47J  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities— is 
quite  inadequate,  on  our  unscientific  'one  reserve 
system.'  Well  may  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave  conclude  by 
urging  that  it  is  to  the  development  of  an  adequate 
bullion  reserve  that  the  energy  of  the  bankers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  now  be  directed." 

LEADING  ARTICLE  OF  ABERDEEN  FREE 

PRESS  ON  A  PARLIAMENTARY  PAPER. 
The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  doubled 
in   80   years,   notwithstanding   the   immense  loss  bv 
emigration   to    the    United    States   and    the    British 
Colonies.     The  improvement  in  health  and  longevity 
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is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  50  years  ago  the  death- 
rate  was  22  per  1,000,  and  it  is  now  16.3.  Thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  population  was  31,500,000,  there 
were  1,237,000  paupers,  and  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
when  the  population  was  10,000,000  more,  the  paupers 
were  nearly  250,000  fewer,  their  number  being 
1,002,000.  The  average  price  of  com  per  quarter  of 
480  lbs.,  from  its  special  interest,  may  be  given  for  the 
first  and  last  Census  years  of  the  series,  and  also  for 
1841  and  1851,  the  Census  year  immediately  after  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws : — 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1801 

119s.  6d. 

68s.  6d. 

37s.  Od. 

1841 

64s.  4d. 

32s.  lOd. 

22s.  5d. 

1851 

38s.  6d. 

24s.  9d. 

18s.  7d. 

1901 

268.  9d. 

25s.  2d. 

18s.  5d. 

It  has  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  1801  was 
a  time  of  war,  and  before  Trafalgar.  In  1811  wheat 
was  at  95s.  3d.  The  price  of  beef  averaged  according 
to  the  official  figures  bs.  8d.  per  stone  of  8  lbs.  in  1801, 
and  3s.  7d.  in  1901.  The  following  is  a  comparison  as 
regards  value  of  the  total  food  imports  and  the  total 
trade,  import  and  export,  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  last  40  years  in  relation  to  population : — 
Food  1861  1881  1901 

Imports£88,000,000  £181,000,000  £224,000,000 
Do.  per  head    £3  £5  48.  £5  8s. 

Ti.  trade  £377,000,000    £694,000,000    £870,000,000 
Tl.  per  head    £13  £19  188.^  £21 

The  yield  of  each  penny  of  income-tax  was 
£1,162,000  in  1861,  and  in  1901,  notwithstanding  the 
extension  of  immunity,  it  was  £2,531,000,  or  more 
than  double.  Comparison  may  also  be  made  of 
incomes  brought  under  review  for  taxation  purposes : — 
Gross  1861  1881  1901 

Income  £312,000,000    £560,000,000    £867,000,000 

The  shipping  statistics  can  be  given  for  the  whole 
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century.  In  ]803  the  tonnage  of  British  shippinp: 
was  1,986,000  tons,  and  in  1902  it  was  10,055,000 
tons.  The  entrances  and  clearances  of  British  ships 
in  1802  amounted  to  2,510,000  tons,  and  in  1902, 
exclusive  of  vessels  employed  by  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  South  African  war,  64,908,000 
tons.  In  the  former  year  the  entrances  and  <*Jear- 
ances  of  foreign  ships  at  British  ports  came  to 
938,000  tons,  and  in  the  latter  to  34,970,000  tons. 
These  are  gigantic  increases,  but  after  all  they  are  an 
imperfect  indication  of  the  carrying  capacity  engaged 
in  British  trade,  for  the  century  has  seen  the  whole 
rise  and  progress  of  steam  navigation,  and  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  British  trade  is  now 
carried  in  steam  vessels,  which  have  fai-  greater 
ti*ansport  efficiency  than  sailing  ships.  Lastly,  we 
have  some  indication  of  the  volume  or  business  trans- 
actions within  the  country  in  the  returns  of  the 
bankers'  clearing-house.  In  1881  these  amounted  to 
£6,357,000,000,  and  for  1902  to  £10,029,000,(KK). 
All  this  goes  to  show  how  enormous  has  been  the 
national  growth  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  how 
this  "Towth  continues.  Other  nations  are  jjrowinjx 
too.  Some  have  greater  natural  resources  in  their 
areas  of  easily  cultivable  soil,  and  some  in  their  easily 
accessible  minerals.  The  United  States  has  its  vast 
extent  of  territory,  but  has  drawn  immigrants  from 
this  country  and  from  other  parts  of  Europe  until  now 
it  has  a  much  larger  population  than  ours.  But  the 
synopsis  of  our  economic  history  contained  In  Mr. 
Bowles's  return  shows  how  small  reason  we  have  to 
begrudge  other  nations  their  prosperity.  Another 
return  issued  during  the  last  few  days  sets  forth  the 
course  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices  during  a  series  of 
years  and  brings  out  some  higlily  significant  facts.  It 
shows  for  instance  that,  taking  the  prices  of  1871  at 
100,  the  average  of  the  last  10  years  expressed    in 
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percentages,  Ims  been  10.1  for  coal  and  metab,  62.3  for 
textile  mw  materials,  65.1  for  corn,  8H.2  for  meat,  fish, 
and  dairy  produce,  56.6  for  tea,  sugar,  etc.,  and  66.8 
for  a  miscellaneous  group — the  average  being  thus 
75.8  per  cent, — which  may  be  said  to  mean  that  a 
person  earning  £76  at  the  present  time  has  as  great  a 
command  over  common  commodities  as  his  predecessor 
of  30  years  ago  had  witli  with  an  income  of  £100. 

AMERICAN   LABOUR    QUESTIONS. 

(From  The  Times.) 

New  York, 

July  30. 
'*  The  unrest  in  the  American  labour  market  was 
probably  never  before  so  widespread  as  it  is  now.  The 
spirit  of  the  men  and  of  their  leaders  was  perhaps, 
never  so  turbulent,  or  never  over  so  wide  an  area.  The 
disorganisation  of  various  industries,  the  losses  to 
labour  and  to  capital,  the  inconvenience  and  grave 
injury  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  finally  the 
menace  to  political,  if  not  to  social  order,  were  never, 
since  the  foundation  of  this  republic,  127  years  jigo 
as  we  reckon,  so  serious  as  now.  From  any  point  of 
view  you  choose,  this  condition  of  things  is  interesting. 
From  the  British  point  of  view,  and  considering  the 
United  States  as  a  formidable  competitor  with  British 
industries,  the  interest  is  very  direct,  I  make  that 
remark  in  passing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond 
the  American  border  to  find  elements  of  danger  or  the 
possibility  of  something  like  a  convulsion. 

"There  might  probably  have  been  a  convulsion  before 
now  but  for  one  thing — I  mean  the  innate  and 
inveterate  respect  of  the  American  for  law.  Order  is 
the  Republic's  first  law,  as  it  is  Heaven's.  True,  we 
have  a  great  and  yearly  increasing  foreign- born  popu- 
lation :  the  increase  in  the  last  twelvemonth  amountmg 
to  not  far  from  three-quarters  of  a  million,  largely  from 
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southern  Europe.  They  have  not,  in  the  beginning, 
the  American  sentiment :  but  they  understand  force, 
and  they  soon  discover  that  Americans  are  not  slow  to 
apply  force  when  it  is  needed  to  keep  the  peace.  The 
Homestead  riots  of  some  ten  years  ago  taught  that 
lesson  to  all  the  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Czechs,  and 
other  Slavs,  and  some  Italians  who  then  came  into 
collision  with  armed  authority,  shooting  to  kill  and 
shooting  straight.  The  lesson  of  that  day  has  been 
repeated  in  a  milder,  but  still  effective  form,  twice  this 
year  in  and  about  New  York  City  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Italians.  They,  on  the  whole  give  us  more  trouble 
than  any  other  race.  We  had  to  hang  eleven  of  them 
in  New  Orleans  in  1891  in  order  to  convince  the  rest 
that  we  do  not  approve  of  murdering  a  Chief  of  Police 
who  does  his  duty  against  the  Mafia.  We  did  it,  in  a 
sense,  in  that  instance,  without  due  process  of  law  ;  the 
process  of  law  having  broken  down  at  the  jury  stage, 
under  the  terrorism  of  the  Mafia.  But  of  the  guilt  of 
the  eleven  there  was  no  doubt,  moral  or  legal ;  and  the 
effect  was  decisive  so  far  as  New  Orleans  was  concerned. 
In  New  York  Italians  thought  more  wages  were  to  be 
obtained  by  violence.  They  tried  to  destroy  the 
sources  of  water  supply  to  the  city ;  and  the  services 
of  the  seventh  regiment  of  the  New  York  State  Guard 
were  required  to  make  their  mistake  clear  to  them. 
Other  Italians,  not  haying  logical  minds,  or  the  habit 
of  reasoning  from  analogy,  tried  to  stop  the  building 
of  the  subway  in  order  to  prove  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  the 
contractor,  that  their  pay  was  inadequate.  This  time 
the  police  managed  to  point  out  to  the  strikers  how 
wrong  their  view  was,  without  help  from  the  military. 
"But  there  are  plenty  of  good  Americans,  earning,  as 
a  rule,  an  honest  livelihood  by  honest  labour,  who  for 
many  months  past  have  been  striking  or  threatening 
to  strike.  The  number  of  miners  out  m  the  anthracite 
coal  regions  last  winter  was   147,000.     Their  strike 
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lasted  until  the  coal  supply  of  New  York  and  other 
cities  was  reduced  to  the  danger  point ;  and  the  price, 
though  double  or  treble  its  usual  figure,  became 
nominal.  Coal  was  not  to  be  had  by  paying  for  it. 
The  President  intervened,  not  perhaps  as  President, 
for  his  action  had  no  warrant  of  law  behind  it.  He 
used  his  personal  authority  and  influence,  both 
deservedly  great,  to  appoint  an  arbitral  Commission, 
and  to  induce  employers  and  operatives  to  appear  before 
his  Commission  and  pledge  themselves  to  abide  by  its 
decision.  It  has  since  been  said  that  his  intervention 
was  in  the  interests  of  the  labourers,  and  especially  in 
the  interest  of  the  labour  unions.  The  strike  was 
nearing  its  end  from  natural  causes  and  by  the  natural 
process  of  exhaustion.  The  men  had  not  funds  to  hold 
out  much  longer.  That  is  the  employers'  view.  They 
thought  themselves  coerced,  and  they  have  not  for- 
given Mr.  Roosevelt  for  coercing  them,  or  for  coming 
as  they  allege,  to  the  relief  of  the  miners  when  defeat 
stared  them  in  the  face. 

'*  That  may  seem  ancient  history,  but  in  the  view  of 
many  men  who  study  these  labour  questions  it  is  very 
modem  history,  for  it  was  the  causa  causans  of  almost 
all  the  strikes  which  have  happened  since.  They  lay 
upon  the  President  the  responsibility  for  widespread 
and  continuous  disturbance  of  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labour.  They  say  that  he,  not  consciously, 
perhaps,  but  directly,  led  labourers  of  all  kinds  and 
classes  to  believe  that  he  was  on  their  side  as  against 
their  employers.  Those  who  dislike  him  allege  a 
political  motive — that  he  desired  the  political  support 
of  the  unions,  with  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
votes,  and  of  labour,  as  labour,  with  its  millions  of 
votes,  in  his  contest  for  the  next  Presidency.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  acquiesce  in  that  view,  nor  in  any 
view.  The  facts  are  the  only  things  I  try  to  deal 
with ;  the  conclusions  from  them  are  for  the  reader. 
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But  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the 
working  men  of  the  United  States  did  somehow  come 
to  believe  that  the  President  was  with  them,  and  is 
with  them  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  condition, 
to  increase  their  wages,  to  augment  their  share  of  the 
profits  arising  from  their  labour  and  from  capital 
jointly.  It  is  certain  that  many  cjipitalists  believe 
that,  and  believe  it  the  more  readily  because  of  his 
attack  on  the  Northeni  Securities  Company  and  his 
critical  attitude  toward  trusts  generally.  I  need  not 
stop  to  point  out  what  a  factor  such  a  belief  is  in  con- 
tests, or  in  any  contest,  between  labour  and  capital, 
or  how  directly  it  bears  on  the  present  situation, 
which  is  almost  one  of  chronic  conflict.  The  direct 
power  of  the  President  is  enormous ;  greater,  perhaps, 
tlian  that  of  any  other  civilized  ruler  except  the 
(Tcrman  Emperor.  Mis  indirect  power  is  greater 
still;  and  his  prestige,  official  and  personal,  might 
easily  turn  the  scale  m  any  dispute  where  forces  were 
nearly  balanced.  It  certainly  did  in  the  coal  strike, 
and  it  has  a  continuing  influence,  not  only  when  he 
chooses  to  exert  it,  but  when  he  stands  completely  aloof. 
It  is  automatic,  at  any  rate,  since  last  winter.  The 
President  is  certtiinly  not  with  the  Unions  in  their 
systematic  efforts  to  control  the  business  of  their 
employers,  still  less  in  the  corrupt  as  well  as  violent 
means  they  use  to  the  end.  But  the  working  man 
does  not  always  di-aw  distinctions. 

*'  The  personal  element  in  these  controversies  counts 
for  so  much  that  I  will  refer  to  two  others  before 
dealing  with  the  specific  instance  of  the  particular 
strike  which  1  think  mont  illustrative  of  the  whole. 
Mr.  .John  Mitchell,  who  led  the  coal  miners'  strike 
last  winter,  is  one.  He  has  become,  1  suppose,  what 
was  called,  when  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  was  here,  a 
•  captain  of  industry  ';  albeit  he  was  not  asked  to  meet 
the  prince  at  the  captains  of  industry  dinner  in  New 
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York/  Mr.  Mitchell  won  the  confidence  of  the  miners, 
and  directed,  as  much  as  any  one  man  could  direct, 
their  proceedings.  But  with  hira,  as  with  other  labour 
leaders  who  have  from  time  to  time  come  to  the  front, 
the  difficulty  was  a  lack  of  trained  ability.  When  he 
had  to  discuss  business  matters  with  such  men  as  Mr. 
Pierpoint  Morgan,  or  Mr.  Baer  of  the  Reading  Rail^ 
road,  he  was  not  on  even  terms  with  them.  As  a 
witness  before  the  Arbitral  Commission  he  made  a 
better  impression,  and  Mr.  Wayne  McVeagh,  the  very 
distinguished  counsel  for  the  railroads  and  mine- 
operating  companies,  said  he  was  the  best  witness  he 
ever  encountered.  But  Mr.  Mitchell  was,  nevertheless, 
j>ut  in  this  dilemma.  He  had  either  to  say  the  thing 
that  was  not,  or  to  give  away  his  own  party.  An 
arbitral  decision  based  largely  on  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  in  that  predicament  does  not  inspire  universal 
confidence.  But  Mr.  John  Mitchell  kept  his  grasp  on 
his  men.  He  did,  I  think,  honestly  use  his  influence 
to  induce  them  to  abide  by  the  decree  of  the  tribunal ; 
which  the  working-man,  as  we  know,  does  not  always 
feel  bound  to  accept,  even  when  he  has  promised  to 
accept  it.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  since  done  another  service* 
There  was  recently  a  possibility  of  another  coal  strike, 
owing  to  a  technical  difference  between  employers 
and  the  unions  as  to  a  subsidiary  arbitration.  Again 
Mr.  Mitchell  helped  to  keep  the  truce  unbroken.  I 
do  not  care  to  dwell  on  his  defects  or  mistakes.  I 
prefer  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  he  has  done  much 
better  in  his  very  difficult  and  responsible  position 
than  most  of  his  predecessors  and  esteemed  contem- 
poraries. 

"  The  second  is  Mr.  Hanna.  Among  his  many  duties 
and  positions  is  that  of  Chairman  of  the  Civic  Fedeni- 
tion.  The  Civic  Federation  is  a  body  of  well-inten- 
tioned men  who  are  trying  to  substitute  arbitration  for 
strikes  as  a  means  of  ending  disputes  between  capital 
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and  labour.  Mr.  Hanna  is  a  capitalist  on  the  side  of 
labour.  I  put  that  in  an  epigrammatic  form.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  entirely  true,  but  has  enough  truth  in  it 
to  justify  its  use.  Mr.  Hanna,  I  think,  would  take  it 
as  a  compliment.  The  real  truth  is  that  he  is  a  large 
employer  of  labour,  who  sees  how  much  it  is  to  his 
own  advantage,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity, that  some  better  method  than  strikes  should 
be  found  for  adjusting  the  claims  of  these  two  impor- 
tant sections  of  the  community.  He  thinks  he  has 
found  it  in  arbitration.  He  does  not  profess  to  have 
discovered  or  invented  arbitration,  but  he  has  invented 
a  new  way  of  applying  it,  and  of  making  it,  as  he 
hopes,  acceptable  to  both  parties.  His  is  a  kind  of 
domestic  Hague  Tribunal.  Some  three  months  ago 
Mr.  Hanna,  seeing,  as  he  thought,  a  clear  road  before 
him,  announced  that  there  were  to  be  no  more  strikes. 
The  answer  of  his  labour  friends  was  to  order  a 
hundred  strikes,  almost  at  once,  all  over  the  countiy. 
They  have  been  going  on  ever  since.  If  some  of  them 
have  been  settled,  they  have  been  settled  for  the  most 
part  by  direct  negotiation  between  those  directly  con- 
cerned. A  large  number  of  others  broke  out,  and 
many  of  them  are  still  on.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the 
textile  mills  at  Lowell,  the  operatives  have  simply 
given  in.  In  others  the  employers  have  come  to  terms 
with  their  employh,  by  concessions,  by  compromises, 
sometimes  by  entire  surrender.  But  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  principle  of  arbitration  has  made  any  very 
notable  advance,  or  that  the  Civic  Federation  has  very 
icnsibly  modified  the  difficulties  of  the  general  situa- 
tion. If  Mr.  Hanna  could,  or  would,  devote  himself 
to  this  one  matter  exclusively,  he  might  accomplish 
better  results.  But  Mr.  Hanna,  besides  having  those 
large  business  interests,  is  a  United  States  Senator, 
has  the  great  State  of  Ohio  to  look  after,  and  is 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  and 
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as  such,  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  coming 
Presidential  contest,  except  so  far  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
relieves  him  of  those  duties.  It  is,  however,  of  good 
omen,  that  so  able  a  man,  in  a  position  of  so  much 
authority,  should  undertake  these  duties  of  arbitration, 
and  present  himself  as  a  referee  to  whom  controversies 
may  safely  be  left. 

**  The  very  latest  strike  is  as  good  an  example  as  any 
other  of  the  rule  or  view  which  has  got  possession 
of  the  Unions.  It  is  a  strike  against  the  New 
York  Transfer  Company.  Transfer,  in  the  American 
language,  means  express,  and  the  New  York  Transfer 
Company  is  one  of  the  largest  of  these  local  express 
companies  which  *'  handle  baggage "  at  the  "  down 
town  terminals"  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  and 
other  great  railway  companies.  The  system  is  one  of 
those  skilfully  organized  tyrannies  to  which  we  cheer- 
fully submit,  in  which  we  take  pride ;  a  joy  to  the 
shareholders,  a  standing  vexation  to  him  who  does  not 
care  to  send  his  luggage  to  the  station  half  a  day 
xihead  of  himself,  nor  object  to  waiting  for  it  another 
half-day  on  his  arrival,  and  again  on  his  return.  This 
I  mention  in  passing,  to  show  that  sympathies  are  not 
all  on  the  side  of  the  company  and  against  the  men. 

"  Yesterday,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  drivers 
of  the  Company  sent  a  Committee  to  the  General 
Manager.  The  committee  handed  him  a  paper  to  sign. 
The  paper  set  out  with  a  declaration  that  the  drivers 
were  entirely  satisfied  with  their  wages  and  hours.  It 
then  required  the  company  to  recognise  the  union 
formed  by  the  men  some  three  months  ago,  and  to 
bind  itself  to  employ  only  members  of  the  union  as 
drivers.  The  Committee  desired  an  answer  by  11 
o'clock  of  the  following  day.  At  noon  this  body  re- 
appeared, and  explained  that  the  men  thought  they 
ought  not  to  wait  till  the  next  day,  but  must  have  a 
yes  or  no  at  2  o'clock  that  afternoon,  or  they  would 
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strike.  The  New  York  Transfer,  wliatever  its  merits} 
or  demerits  in  other  respects,  likes  to  manage  its  own 
business,  and,  for  the  moment,  declined  the  proposal 
to  have  it  managed  by  a  Committee  of  drivers,  or  by 
walking  delegates  under  another  name.  Thereupon 
the  men  struck. 

"  The  usual  scenes  followed.  Loaded  wagons  were 
left  standing  at  the  stations  or  in  the  streets.  Mr. 
Draper,  the  manager  in  two  or  three  hours  allowed  him, 
had  collected  some  75  neiv  drivers — half  the  whole 
number  employed.  They  w^ere  attacked,  pulled  off  their 
seats,  and  beaten.  The  trunks  were  tumbled  into  the 
street.  When  the  police  aiTived  and  the  wagons  had 
been  reloaded  and  two  officers  put  up  with  a  new  driver, 
the  harness  was  cut.  Then  stones  were  thrown  ;  then 
the  police  charged,  dispersed  the  unionists,  but  made  no 
aiTests.  Arriving  and  departing  pjissengers  may 
perhaps  have  received  their  luggage  a  little  later  than 
usual — not  much ;  a  day  late  instead  of  half  a  day ; 
Friday  instead  of  Thursday ;  what  does  it  matter  ? 
The  next  day  the  Express  Company  surrendered 
abjectly. 

"This  is  but  an  incident  in  the  struggle  between 
organized  labour  and  more  or  less  organized  capital 
which  has  been  spreading  all  over  the  country  since 
last  winter.  The  anthracite  coal  strike  was  the  most 
serious  of  all  in  its  general  effects,  but  here  in  New 
York  the  vice  and  folly  of  the  labour  Unions  have  been 
most  clearly  visible.  The  Unions  cimnected  with  the 
building  trades  have  undertaken  to  stop  building  in 
New  "i  ork  and  have  pretty  well  succeeded.  They 
chose  their  time,  from  one  point  of  view,  well.  There 
has  never  been  a  period  when  this  city  was  rebuilding 
itself  so  freely.  Go  where  you  will  you  see  old  houses 
coming  down  and  new  going  up ;  or  you  did  see  it  till 
the  IJnion  leaders  chose  to  stop  work.  In  business 
soctioni  and  in  residential  quarters  there  was  the  same 
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destructive  and  reconstinictive  energy.  Wages  were 
never  so  high.  They  varied  from  128.  to  2l8.  a  day* 
The  hours  varied  from  eight  to  ten.  Everybody  was 
prosperous — owners,  contractors,  employers,  skilled 
labourers,  unskilled  labourers;  everybody.  Then  two 
rival  Unions  fell  out,  and  one  of  them  said  to  the 
era])loyer,  *  You  shall  not  employ  men  belonging  to  the 
other  Union.'  Some  submitted,  but,  as  some  refused, 
strikes  followed.  The  strikers  had  no  complaint 
against  the  employers  in  respect  of  wages,  hours, 
employment  of  non-imion  labour,  or  anything  else. 
They  had  simply  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and 
they  fought  out  their  quarrels  in  that  way,  at  the 
expense  of  the  employers,  of  the  public,  and,  above  all; 
of  the  labourers  of  the  working  man  himself.  That 
was  the  beginning;  other  controversies  arose  later; 
and,  finally,  the  employers  and  the  Unions  joined  issue 
on  various  matters,  and  the  whole  building  industry  of 
New  York  came  to  a  standstill.  The  public  looked  on 
in  amazement.  The  working  men  were  losing  millions 
in  wages :  a  period  of  brilliant  prosperity  came  to  a 
sudden  end.     Why  1 

"  It  is  useless  now  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
on  either  side,  except  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  the  end 
the  employers  themselves  formed  a  Union  and  agreed 
upon  certain  terms  to  put  an  end  to  the  dictation  of 
the  labour  Unions.  In  substance  they  resolved  on 
compulsory  arbitration;  which  the  labour  Unions 
refused.  One  or  two  important  firms  of  builders 
refused  to  join,  and  ultimately  there  was  a  compromise 
on  this  point  also.  Arbitration  was  accepted  all  round, 
but  the  methods  by  which  it  was  to  be  reached  were 
modified.  Some  of  the  Unions  fell  in  with  these  new 
conditions,  some  still  held  out;  but  a  great  deal  of 
building  is  going  on  where  a  fortnight  ago  there  was 
none,  or  almost  none.  Arbitration  means  the  exclu- 
sion of  walking  delegates. 
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**  Meanwhile,  the  great  fact  which  has  become  known 
18  the  existence  of  a  system  of  corruption  and  black- 
mail. That  is  why  all  inquiry  into  alleged  grievances 
of  the  men  against  the  employer  has  become  useless. 
The  grievance  of  the  men,  though  they  see  it  slowly, 
is  against  their  own  Unions  and  agents.  The  Unions 
have  been  perverted  into  unions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
walking  delegate.  Strikes  have  been  ordered  for  their 
benefit.  The  facts  came  out  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  by  Mr.  Jerome,  District  Attorney  of  New 
York,  an  oflScer  of  singular  vigilance,  force,  originality, 
and  independence,  which  led  to  the  indictment  of  Sara 
Parks,  of  the  House  Smiths'  Union,  and  of  one  or  two 
other  Union  leaders.  The  method  of  the  walking  dele- 
gate was  simplicity  itself.  He  went  to  a  contractor 
and  said,  *Ii  you  do  not  pay  me  1,000  dollars,  or 
10,000  dollars  by  noon  to-morrow,  I  shall  order  a  strike 
on  all  your  jobs.*  Sometimes  he  appears  to  have  been 
paid  or  incited  to  do  this  by  a  rival  contractor.  The 
employer  yielded  in  so  many  cases  that  it  became  a 
system,  and  it  was  more  against  this  system  than  any- 
thing else  that  the  employers  finally  organised.  The 
men  obeyed  their  walkmg  delegates  implicitly.  They 
continued  to  obey  them  after  their  rascalities  had  been 
exposed ;  after  it  had  become  plain  that  the  agents  of 
the  men  betrayed  them  and  were  growing  rich  on  their 
perfidy.  One  of  them  was  asked  why.  lie  answered : 
*  We  are  not  going  back  on  a  man  when  he  is  in 
trouble.  Besides,  whether  Sam  Parks  has  sold  us  out 
or  not,  he  has  got  a  good  many  things  for  us  we 
shouldn't  have  had  without  him.'  And,  in  fact,  the 
House  Smiths*  Union  re-elected  Mr.  Sam  Parks  to  his- 

S»8t  after  the  exposure.  He  has  a  defence  of  course, 
e  alleges  that  the  money  which  was  paid  him  was- 
paid  to  him  as  agent  of  the  Union  and  for  its  benefit. 
It  was  paid  for  '  waiting  time  *  and  for  fines.  Paj^- 
ment  for  *  waiting  time    means  that  the  employer  ift 
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called  upon  to  pay  men  who  have  s^truck  against  hlni 
for  the  time  they  have  not  been  at  work ;  so  that  thin 
honest  labourer  is  doubly  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  i» 
paid    alike    for    working    and    for   not   working,    or 


'  waiting. 


"  Mr.  Jerome  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the 
Court  of  Appeal  of  this  State  has  declared  the  demand  of 
a  Union  for '  waiting  time '  and  for ' fines '  perfectly  legal. 
This  opinion,  says  Mr.  Jerome,  was  from  the  pen  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court,  but  was,  of  course,  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  Court.  He  alleges  it  as  a  reason 
for  the  difficulty  he  finds  In  prosecuting  men  for 
extortion,  which  he  is  willing  and  eager  to  do  when 
there  is  a  probability  of  convicting  them.  If  that  be 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  the  time  for  an  alteration 
of  the  law  has  come. 

*'  If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  conviction  of  Parks, 
there  is  none  in  the  equally  remarkable  case  of  Lawrence 
Murphy,  of  the  Stonecutters'  Union  in  Brooklyn,  now 
a  borough  of  New  York.  Murphy  was  accused  and 
convicted  of  converting  to  his  own  use  large  sums  of 
money  paid  by  Brooklyn  employers  to  his  U  nion.  The 
facts  which  were  disclosed  in  the  trial  threw  floods 
of  light  on  Union  processes,  on  the  blackmailing  of 
employers,  and  on  the  cowardice  of  employers.  And 
one  of  the  points  Mr.  Jerome  is  going  to  investigate, 
is  whether  or  not  walking  delegates  and  other  influen- 
tial members  of  labour  Unions  are  carried  on  the  pay- 
rolls of  certain  construction  companies.  I  may  as  well 
mention  here  as  anywhere  that,  when  Parks  was  in- 
dicted and  arrested,  the  eminent  citizen  who  offered 
himself  as  surety  on  Parks's  bail-bond  was  Mr.  Devery, 
chief  of  police  in  the  days  when  Tammanv  ruled  New 
York. 

"  It  is,  at  any  rate,  evident  that  strikes  have  been 
ordered  without  regard  to  the  men,  in  whose  interest 
they  were  nominally  ordered,  and  in  opposition  to  their 
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interest.  The  cruelty  of  the  proceeding  is  equal  to  its 
profligacy.  Men  are  taken  from  work  by  the  thousand 
and  turned  into  the  street,  solely  in  order  that  the 
walking  delegate  may  pocket  a  bribe,  The  community 
are  beginning  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  employer  who 
pays  the  bribe,  is  not  much  better  than  the  scoundrel 
who  demands  and  takes  it.  Mr.  Jerome  inveighs 
against  corruption  as  a  disease  which  has  fastened  on 
the  body  politic,  and  the  body  civic.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  him  so  far  as  that,  nor  will  ethical  metaphysics 
help  us  much.  Mr.  Jerome  helps  us  when  he  prosecutes 
Parks,  and  those  like  'him.  There  are  hints  of  a 
corrupt  conspiracy  between  some  of  the  walking  dele- 
gates, and  some  of  the  employers.  If  there  be  a 
foundation  for  those  hints,  and  if  Mr.  Jerome  can  find 
legal  means  to  proceed  against  those  employers,  he  will 
help  us  still  further.  Nobody  knows  how  far  the 
rottenness  extends,  but  it  has  extended  so  far  as  to  cost 
this  city,  and  not  one  class  of  citizens  alone,  scores  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Jerome,  whose  impartiality  of 
mind  is  conspicuous,  thinks  corruption  only  a  phase  in 
the  growth  of  the  Unions,  out  of  which  they  will 
presently  emerge  purified  and  strengthened.  Perhaps, 
though  it  is  not  commonly  the  same,  but  another  body 
which  emerges  from  putrefaction.  The  American  work- 
ing man,  in  any  case,  is  not  going  to  be  in  the  perma- 
nent thrall  of  his  own  agent.  He  is  among  the  most 
intelligent — Mr.  Carnegie  assures  us  he  is  the  most 
intelligent — in  the  world.  He  is  also  one  of  the  best 
and  most  upright  of  citizens,  and  in  neither  character 
will  he  long  consent  to  be  the  dupe  of  Union  leaders, 
whom  he  can  cashier  whenever  he  likes. 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  reach  your  readers  and  present  to 
them  general  economic  questions.  I  do  want  to  tell  them 
what  I  know  about  the  results  of  protective  tariffs  upon 
the  moral  and  civic  life  of  my  own  country.  In  the 
first  National  Congress  in  1789,  Alexander  Hamilton 
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introduced  our  first  protective  tariff,  imposing  duties  of 
only  8  per  cent,  upon  dutiable  imports.  From  that 
time  until  the  Civil  War,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  between  1828  and  1832,  we  could  justly  be 
regarded  as  practising  the  principles  of  Free  Trade. 
With  the  Civil  War  came  the  necessity  for  increased 
revenue,  and  internal  duties  were  imposed  upon  manu- 
factured articles,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
return  to  the  manufacturers  for  these  duties,  and  also 
obtaining  more  revenue,  our  Congress  enacted  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  The  manufacturers,  appreciating  that 
duties  made  it  possible  for  them  to  sell  their  products 
to  American  consumers  at  greatly  enhanced  prices, 
insisted  at  the  end  of  the  war  upon  their  continuance. 
Their  influence  in  those  days  however,  was  not  all- 
powerful,  as  it  is  to-day.  A  strong  party  existed  in 
favour  of  returning  to  the  Free  Trade  system,  which 
had  existed  between  1850  and  1860.  Political  parties 
however,  needed  money  to  carry  on  their  campaigns, 
and  the  manufacturers,  by  gifts  of  money,  made  them- 
selves so  useful  to  the  Republican  party,  that  by  1873 
they  had  attained  sufficient  power  to  actually  write  into 
the  schedules  of  the  tariff,  such  duties  as  they  desired. 
From  that  day  until  the  present  day  the  manufacturers 
have  been  all-powerful,  both  in  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  parties.  Even  back  in  the  war  times, 
political  parties  used  only  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  national  campaigns,  but  in  recent  days,  the 
manufacturers,  the  railroad  magnates,  the  millionaires 
and  bankers  have  furnished  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  disbursements  in  national  campaigns.  Pro- 
tected manufacturers  dictate  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  nomination  of  members  of  Congress,  they  make  it 
possible  that  Senators,  like  Quay  in  Pennsylvania, 
Aldrich  in  Rhode  Island,  and  Piatt  in  New  York 
shall  continue  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  care  for 
their  interests.      The  great   wealth   accumulated   by 
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manufacturers  places  them  at  the  head  of  our  banks  and 
raih-oade,  and  the  railway  directors  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  united  in  a  combination  to  control  the 
action  of  Congress,  to  control  the  action  of  our  great 
newspapers,  to  purchase  favourable  legislation,  and  to 
debauch  the  people.  Special  legislation  is  sold  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  overt  Legislature.  The  moral 
sense  of  our  whole  people  is  being  dulled  and  deadened 
by  the  nefarious  system  of  protective  tariffs,  and  special 
legislation.  Our  protective  tariffs  and  special  legis- 
lation have  been  steadily  educating  our  people  to  look 
to  Government  for  business  aid.  In  this  age,  few  men 
in  our  country  go  into  business  without  looking  for 
some  special  favour  from  Government.  A  large  lobby 
infests  our  Legislature  and  National  Congress,  and  the 
free  discussion  of  these  evils  is  shut  off  in  our  news- 
papers through  the  use  of  money,  furnished  by  the 
combinations  of  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  railroad 
magnates.  These  multi-millionares,  in  the  name  of 
patriotism,  and  invoking  our  beautiful  flag,  send  their 
iron,  steel,  borax,  white  lead,  and  a  hundred  manu- 
factured articles  to  foreign  countries,  and  sell  them  for 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  they  sell  them  for  to 
their  own  countrymen.  In  short,  our  protective-tariff 
barons  rob  80  millions  of  people  as  ruthlessly  as  ever 
the  barons  of  the  Rhine  in  the  middle  ages  plundered 
wayfarers;  and  then,  to  atone  for  this  robbery,  give 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  establishment  of  churches, 
missions,  libraries,  and  other  charities. 

"  And  what  is  our  attitude  towards  these  degrading 
conditions  in  our  public  life  ?  A  considerable  part  of 
our  people  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  sight  of 
these  conditions  that  they  have  become  not  ashamed 
of  tliem,  while  too  many  of  those  who  view  them  with 
alarm  go  around  like  the  crowd  in  the  Hall  of  Eblis, 
each  man  with  his  hand  upon  the  incurable  sore, 
promising  his  fellows  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
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*'  But,  Mr.  Editor,  the  worst  results  from  our  pro- 
tective tariffs  have  not  been  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
allowed  our  great  manufacturers  and  producers  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  increase  their  price  in  the  amount 
of  40  per  cent,  since  1897,  and  that  protective  tariffs 
have  created  an  artificial  basis  for  the  price  of  com- 
modities, instead  of  that  steady  foundation  for  prices 
-which  exists  where  natural  causes  alone  operate,  but 
this  compact  between  favoured  and  powerful  individuals 
:and  Government  is  so  radically  affecting  American  life 
as  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  character,  habits,  and 
moral  ideas  of  the  people.  The  men  who  settled  this 
country  knew  the  importance  of  protecting  the  indi- 
vidual liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  from  the  liberty 
which  was  secured  to  them  came  that  terrible  energy 
which  conquered  the  wilderness,  spanned  a  continent 
with  railways,  invented  thousands  of  labour-saving 
machines,  and  created  a  marvel  of  industrial  life.  A 
few  years  ago  you  could  go  into  any  part  of  the  country 
and  meet  with  those  strange,  unique  characters  known 
as  the  Yankee.  It  was  a  virtue  in  those  days  to  live 
prudently  and  modestly ;  it  was  a  virtue  to  conduct 
Oovernment  economically  and  honestly;  even  the 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  in  our  early  days 
when  using  Government  vessels  in  their  private 
pleasure  trips  were  known  to  pay  a  sum  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  payment  therefore.  Those  days  have 
passed  away.  Wild  extiavagance  in  private  and  public 
life  has  taken  their  place.  Your  wealthy  men  take 
pride  in  becoming  public  servants,  and  giving,  many 
•of  them,  their  whole  lives  to  public  life.  Our  multi- 
millionaires take  no  part  in  public  life,  procure  money 
only  for  the  purpose  of  physical  enjoyment  and  power, 
and  atone  for  siijs  through  charity.  Men  of  high 
character  no  longer  seek  public  life.  The  average  man 
is  being  steadily  reduced  to  a  dependent.  You  find  no 
longer  those  unique,    strong   characters,   which  were 
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everywhere  seen  in  the  early  days  of  our  Governments 
The  great  combinations  of  wealth  place  only  their  tools* 
in  high  positions  in  the  State,  and  make  very  sure  that 
men  of  personal  virtue,  independence,  and  high 
character,  shall  not  occupy  such  places.  The  indi- 
vidual man  is  withering  more  and  more  away,  while 
the  combination  of  bankers,  railway  directors,  and 
protective  tariff  barons  are  controlling  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  our  country,  dictating  in  secret  the  policies  of 
Government,  making  and  unmaking  men,  furnishing 
the  funds  to  nominate  Presidents,  and  to  bring  about 
their  election,  and  crushing  the  self-respect  and  man- 
hood of  the  American  people.  Since  the  Civil  War 
our  great  prosperity  has  been  owing  more  to  the  exports 
of  our  farmers  than  to  any  other  single  cause.  That 
the  farmer  should  be  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous, 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  ot  our 
country ;  and  yet  during  all  these  years  he  has  been 
selling  his  surplus  products  in  competition  with  all  the 
world  in  foreign  markets,  while  at  home  every  nail 
which  he  has  driven,  every  hundred  feet  of  barbed 
wire  fence  which  he  has  used,  every  machine  which  he 
has  employed,  every  thread  of  his  clothing  has  been 
taxed,  and  the  great  industrial  combinations  have  sat 
at  his  fireside,  sipped  in  his  cup,  lived  by  his  side,  and 
robbed  him  steadily. 

"  If  your  people,  Mr.  Editor,  want  to  unite 
Government  with  private  industries  in  the  way  we 
have,  and  with  our  example  before  them,  let  them 
do  so ;  but  remember  that  your  lead  in  exports  of 
manufactured  articles,  and  your  industrial  supremacy 
have  come  from  Free  Trade,  while  our  backward 
condition  has  been  brought  about,  not  because  we 
could  not  beat  you  at  every  point  in  a  free  and  open 
fight,  but  because  we  have  put  clogs  upon  our  feet 
and  handcuffs  upon  our  hands  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
tective tariffs,  and  it  is  because  of  this  reason,  and 
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no  other,  that  you  lead  us  in  the  race  for  industrial 
^supremacy. 

'*  Franklin  Pierce." 
"New  York." 

LABOUR  CONDITIONS   IN  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Lewin  Hill  sends  us  the  following  extract  from 
jsi  recent  private  letter  from  an  American  resident  in 
Chicago : — 

"  Conditions  in  Chicago  are  so  distressing  that  I  fear 
that  the  time  for  the  social  war  is  very  near.  Every 
day  brings  its  list  of  men  murdered  by  the  labour 
Unions,  crimes  which  go  unpunished  and  which  the 
police  permit.  You  cannot  dismiss  your  cook  nor  your 
janitor,  nor  take  your  carriage  out  after  7  p.m.,  without 
discussing  the  matter  with  walking  delegates.  You 
must  hire  detectives  to  guard  your  property  and  carry 
arms  to  preserve  your  life  if  you  do  not  submit.  This 
season  the  best  clubs,  hotels,  and  restaurants  have  been 
closed  and  a  line  of  labour  Union  pickets  set  about  each 
of  them  until  they  agreed  to  discharge  all  Non-Union 
men.  The  real  cause  is  that  no  elective  officer  will 
give  protection  against  a  Union ;  and  so  we  go  merrily 
on  to  the  final  crash.  The  Governor  and  vai-ious 
interests  presented  this  session  to  the  Legislature  a 
Bill  to  establish  the  merit  system  in  the  Civil  service, 
putting  a  stop  to  the  collection  of  10  per  cent,  black- 
mail from  public  servants,  the  payment  from  the  State 
Treasury  of  persons  whose  '  offices '  have  not  been 
created  by  law,  and  the  unspeakable  wickedness  in  the 
charitable  and  penal  institutions.  While  few,  if  any, 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  cared  to  openly 
vote  against  the  Bill,  it  was  cleverly  amended  tp 
contain  unconstitutional  provisions,  and  at  last  sent  up 
for  submission  to  the  people  on  an  impossible  referen- 
dum.    So  the  good  ways  will  continue." 
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A  SUGGESTION  FROM  FRIESLAND. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times,) 

"Sir, 

"  In  the  interesting  article  on  the  Fiscal  Policy 
of  the  Empire,  which  appears  in  The  Times  of  August 
8,  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  railway  rates  for  agricultural 
produce  and  the  difficulties  of  Transport,  '  The  trans- 
port question  lies  at  the  root  of  our  agricultural 
difficulties.'  '  No  one  has  yet  solved  the  problem  of 
cheap  cartage.'  Will  you  give  me  space  to  show  how 
the  problem  has  been  successfully  solved  by  farmers  in 
Friesland,  where  the  system  has  just  been  explained  to- 
me by  one  of  the  leading  farmers  in  North  HoUand,^ 
Mr.  Kuperus,  of  Massum,  near  Leeuwarden  ? 

**  The  problem,  like  so  many  others  connected  with 
agriculture  in  Holland,  has  been  solved  by  an  ingenious 
application  of  the  co-operative  principle.  Each  farmer 
belonging  to  the  Farmers'  Association  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, numbering  about  140,  contributes  I4c.  for 
every  100  kilos  of  milk  sent  by  him  to  the  central 
factory  which  is  close  to  a  railway  station,  and  the 
cartage  and  transport  from  every  farm  to  the  factory 
are  undertaken  by  a  firm  of  contractors  who  do  nothing 
else  but  business  of  this  kind.  But  each  member  of 
the  Association  gets  a  part  of  the  14c.  paid  back  to 
him — those  who  are  nearest  the  factory  being  repaid 
less  than  those  who  are  remote  from  it.  To  such  an 
extent  is  this  principle  applied  that  members  who  owns 
farms  very  remote  from  the  factory  are  repaid  more 
than  they  contribute,  the  general  feeling  among  the 
members  being  that  it  is  worth  while  paying  this  price 
to  induce  those  who  are  remote  from  tne  factory  to  join 
the  Association  and  contribute  to  its  prosperity.  If 
only  the  farmers  in  England  would  apply  the  principlea 
of  co-operation  to  their  trade,  there  is  hardly  any  limit 
to  the  beneficial  results  which  a  system  of  agriculture 
would  gain,  that  has  succeeded  already  in  giving  such 
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a  high  estimated  produce  of  wheat  as  32*91  bushels  to 
the  acre,  quoted  by  the  writer  of  the  article  already 
referred  to.  In  Ireland  we  have  small  farmers  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  made  prosperous.  In  Holland  we 
see  large  farmers  made  wealthy  by  adoption  of  the 
«ame  principle  of  co-operation,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  great  variety  of  circumstances  and  conditions 
to  be  found  in  each  country. 

''  When  will  the  English  farmers  follow  the  example 
of  the  East  and  West  and  reap  similar  benefits  ?  They 
might  do  worse  than  make  a  beginning  by  applying 
the  principles  of  co-operation  and  combination  to  the 
problem  of  cartage  and  transport. 

''  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'  Frederick  Verne y." 

•Outside  and  beyond  the  operation  of  strikes  there 
are  many  other  phases  of  the  question  that  attract 
attention  from  time  to  time.  The  series  of  articles  on 
the  conditions  of  Chicago,  which  have  lately  been 
appearing  in  McC lures  Magazine^  a  popular  periodical 
which  circulates  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  throw  light 
upon  a  good  many  of  them.  Probably  the  stories  lose 
nothing  in  the  telling,  but  as  names  and  dates,  facts 
and  figures,  are  given  and  not  contradicted,  we  must 
assume  that  they  are  substantially  true.  They  certainly 
find  general  corroboration  in  an  extract  we  publish 
to-day  from  a  private  letter  written  by  an  American 
resident  in  Chicago.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  complete  example  of  what  we  have  called  the 
abuse  of  organization  than  the  account  which  Mr. 
Stannard  Baker  gives  of  what  he  calls  "the  new  in- 
dustrial conspiracy  " — a  marvellously  complete  alliance 
between  the  Coal  Team  Owners'  Association  and  the 
Coal  Teamsters'  Union,  by  which  not  only  the  whole 
of  the  coal  supply  of  Chicago  has  been  got  com- 
pletely into  the  hands  of  a  ring,  but  also  a  number  of 
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great  business  houses  have  been  forced  to  give  up  the^ 
use  of  natural  gas.  During  the  summer  months  many 
owners  of  large  buildings  have  found  it  sufficient  to- 
use  natural  gas,  "  piped  up  from  Indiana,"  thereby 
seriously  lessening  the  demand  for  coal.  The  teamsters, 
who  have  the  monopoly  of  carting  coal,  waited  upon 
five  or  six  of  the  biggest  consumers  and  handed  them 
an  ultimatum.  "Sign  a  promise  not  to  use  natural 
gas  for  five  years  and  at  once  to  remove  all  your  gas 
appliances,  or  we  will  haul  you  no  more  coal  in  the 
winter."  Protests  and  arguments  were  of  no  avail ; 
the  men  were  firm,  and  their  victims  surrendered. 
This  is  but  one  instance,  but  it  is  typical  of  a  state  of 
things  which  has  long  been  becoming  genei-al.  The 
object  of  capitalists  and  labourers  alike  is,  first  to 
secure  a  monopoly,  and  then  to  make  the  most  of  it,, 
without  for  a  moment  regarding  the  interests  of  that 
poor  defenceless  thing,  the  unorganised  public.  There 
are  plenty  of  American  witnesses,  too,  to  the  fact  that 
the  condition  of  the  working  population,  both  moral 
and  material,  is  not  satisfactoiy.  It  would  be  easy  to 
refer  to  seveml  of  them,  but  we  content  ourselves  with 
calling  attention  to  one  of  the  most  recent,  "  The 
Woman  who  Toils,"  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Van  Voorst- 
This  book,  with  which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  record  of 
personal  experience,  may  be  compared  with  Mr. 
WyckofTs  well-known  "  The  Workers,"  gives  an 
account  of  what  two  ladies  did  and  saw  as  mill-hands 
or  machine-workers  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  Pittsburg  and  South  Carolina. 
It  is  profoundly  interesting  and  profoundly  depress^ 
ing.  President  Roosevelt  has  thought  the  revelations 
of  sufficient  importance  to  write  the  authors  a  long 
letter,  which  they  print  as  a  preface,  pointing  out  the 
great  danger  which  threatens  the  United  States  in  the 
growing  unwillingness  of  the  girls  and  young  women 
to  marry  and  become  mothers.    Their  principle  of  life^ 
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«ay8  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  is  a  principle  of  egoism.  That 
ie  one  unattractive  side  of  the  picture ;  another,  which 
18  in  parte  almost  incredibly  ghastly,  is  the  account 
given  by  Miss  Van  Voorst  of  the  child-labour  in  the 
mills  of  South  Carolina.  The  state  of  things  is  exactly 
what  it  was  in  Lancashire  before  the  Factory  Acts ; 
and  yet  the  Lancashire  of  the  State  has  just  rejected 
a  measure  which  would  have  made  it  illegal  for  children 
under  ten  to  work  in  the  mills. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 
"  Sir," 

'*  The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  British  and  French  agricultural 
authorities,  prove  that  the  consumer  in  the  importing 
country  pays  an  import  duty  when  levied  upon  such 
an  article  as  wheat,  whatever  he  may  do  in  the  case  of 
other  articles: — 

Official  Price  of  Wheat. 

Average  of  the  year  (native  produce)  for  the  years 
when  France  has  been  an  importer. 


French 

English 

French 

Duty 

price. 

price. 

excess. 

current. 

8.    d. 

8.     d. 

B.     d. 

s.     d. 

1890 

44      1 

31    11 

12      2 

8      9 

1891 

47  10 

37     0 

10   10 

8     9 

1892 

41     6 

30    3 

11     3 

8     9 

1893 

37     9 

26     4 

11     5 

8     9 

1894 

34     6 

22  10 

11     8 

8     9 

1897 

.43     9 

30     2 

13     7 

12     2 

**  In  all  these  years  when  France  was  dependent 
upon  foreign  growers  for  a  substantial  share  (10  per 
•cent,  to  20  per  cent.)  of  her  requirements  the  French 
consumer  paid  the  whole  duty  and  something  more. 

*'  In  the  years  1895,  1896,  1898,  1899,  1900,  and 
1901  France  was  not  a  wholesale  buyer  of  foreign 
wheat,  as  her  crop  was  in  each  of  those  years  sufficient 
to  fill  her  requirements ;  but  for  every  one  of  the  few 
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cargoee  ahe  did  buy  in  those  years  she  paid  the  fulT 
amount  of  the  duty  over  and  above  the  price  at  which 
similar  cargoes  were  selling  in  our  own  markets.  If 
there  are  any  among  your  readers  who  doubt  this- 
statement,  let  them  consult  a  British  cargo  merchant 
and  suggest  to  him  that  he  resell  a  floating  cargo  of 
wheat  delivered  duty  paid  to  a  French  consumer  at  a 
email  fraction  less  than  the  natural  price  plus  the 
cun-ent  duty,  and  report  to  your  other  readers  thfr 
reply. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Geo.  J.  S.  Broomhall." 

(The  Editor  of  the  "  Corn  Trade  Year  Book.") 

Liverpool,  Aug.  26. 

OCCUPATION  OF  PEOPLE  OVER  10  YEARS  OF  AGE 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Class 
Professional 

1881 
Number 
647,075 

Per 

cent. 

3.3 

1891 
Number 
926,132 

Per 
cent. 
4.1 

1901 

Number 

972.685 

Per 
cent. 
3.8 

Domestic 

1,803.810 

9.3 

1,900,328 

8.6 

1,994  917 

7.a 

Commercial 

980.128 

5.0 

1.399,735 

6.3 

1,858,464 

7.3^ 

Agricultural 

1.113.184 

7.1 

1,336.945 

6.0 

1.152,495 

4.5 

Industrial 

6,373,367 

33.1 

7.336.344 

32.2 

8.349,166 

32.9 

Unoccupied 

8,118.015 
19,306.179 

42.0 

9,154,373 

41.5 

10,995.117 

43  4 

Total 

22,053.857 

25,322.834 

ENGAGED 

IN 

MANUFACTURING. 

Class 

1881 
Number 

Per 
cent. 

1891 
Number 

Per 
cent. 

1901 
Number 

Per 
cent. 

Textile  Fabrics  l,05a,648 
Hines.  Metals, 
Machinery.  Ships. 
and  Carriages  1,857,683 

.5.4 
7.0 

1.12H..'>rt9 
1.638.752 

5.1 
7.4 

1,15.''.,397 
2.016,091 

4  5 

7.9 

Dress        ... 

981.106 

5.0 

1,099,883 

4.9 

1,125,596 

4.4 
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RUINED    TRADES. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  ^Spectator). 
"  Sib, 

"  You  do  not  fairly  answer  the  important  point 
in  Mr.  Elwes's  letter  in  The  Spectator  of  August  Ist, 
the  question  of  the  displacement  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion. It  is  quite  true,  as  you  say,  that  a  large  part  of 
the  arable  land  of  England  is  more  fit  for  sheep  pasture 
than  for  growing  com.  During  the  last  thirty  years 
more  than  7  million  acres  of  arable  land  have  been 
converted  into  grass,  or  gone  out  of  cultivation :  that 
means  at  least  12  million  labourers  with  their  families 
migrating  to  the  towns  because  they  are  no  longer 
wanted  on  the  land,  and  this  still  goes  on,  and  will 
do  so." 

MILLING  AS  A  RUINED  INDUSTRY. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Spectator.) 
"  Sir, 

"  1  should  like  to  add  one  or  two  facts  to  what 
Mr.  Booth  has  well  said  in  his  letter  (Spectator,  August 
15th)  replying  in  anticipation  to  Mr.  Piatt's  letter  in 
the  same  issue.  Since  English  millers  discovered  that 
their  plant  was  not  up  to  date,  say  fifteen  years  ago, 
this  industry  has  developed  by  leaps  and  bounds,  so 
that  Liverpool  and  Lancashire  genemlly  may  be  said 
to  be  unrivalled  in  milling,  and  they  are  working  to  a 
handsome  profit.  The  personalty  of  one  Liverpool 
miller  was  recently  declared  at  £220,000,  and  that  of 
two  brothers  who  lately  died  at  nearly  £400,000,  not- 
withstanding admitted  losses,  through  the  'Leiter 
deal,'  of  £60,000.  The  trade  is  almost  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  flour,  and  millers  fear  competition 
among  themselves  much  more  than  with  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  '  cease  to  mill,'  but  increase  the 
output  every  year.     There  is  no  'dumping*  and  for 
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many  years  American  millers  have  not  consigned  any 
flour  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
"  Liverpool."  "  R.  J.  Glasgow. 

(From  The  Spectator.) 
"And  in  this  respect  Sir  Michael  is  a  kindred 
spirit.  He,  too,  has  the  cruelty  to  ask  :  '  Can  it  be 
true  that  our  iron  trade  is  being  ruined  if  the  profits 
of  it  assessed  to  income  tax  have  increased  from 
£1,840,350  in  1896-7,  to  £5,380,418  in  1900-1  ? ' 
And  then  he  goes  on  in  the  same  heartless  strain : 
*  The  statement  that  our  import  of  raw  wool  for  manu- 
facture increased  from  598,000,000  lbs.  in  1886,  to 
715,000,000  lbs.  in  1901,  seems  incompatible  with 
decay  in  our  woollen  manufactures ;  while  if  we  can 
send  more  than  £70,000,000  worth  of  our  cotton 
manufactures  abroad,  and  find  that  in  1901  our  exports 
of  cotton  piece-goods  and  yarn  were  more  than  in 
1872,  though  values  then  were  more  than  double  the 
average  of  present  prices,  the  policy  of  fighting  hostile 
tariflfs  by  free  imports  can  hardly  be  pronounced  a 
failure  in  the  cotton  industry.' 

"  Possibly,  this  may  be  so,  but  it  does  not  seem 
important.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  *  discrimination ' 
Mr.  Carnegie  speaks  of,  is  in  actual  existence  at  the 
present  time.  Any  manufactured  article — a  pen-knife, 
«hall  we  say "? — made  in  England  and  passing  through 
Boston,  in  bond,  pays  20  per  cent,  duty  on  entering 
(Janada,  whereas  tne  same  pen-knife,  if  made  in  Boston 
and  sent  to  Canada,  pays  30  per  cent  duty.  So  as  to 
letters!  A  letter  mailed  in  England  for  Boston  or 
New  York  costs  in  postage  2id.,  wherea*  a  letter 
addressed  to  Montreal  or  to  British  Columbia  (3,000 
miles  further),  and  passing  through  Boston  or  New 
York,  costs  only  a  penny.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  the 
pen-knives  or  letters  being* thrown  into  Boston  Bay.'" 
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SOME  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF 
LIVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
A  Coal  Famine. 
(From  The  Times  of  Dec.  9th,  1902). 
"  The  long-suiFering  character  of  the  American 
people  Is  proverbial.  They  allow  themselves  to  be 
packed  into  tramcars  and  elevated  trains  like  sardines 
with  hardly  a  murmur,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways 
allow  their  comforts  and  their  rights  to  be  disregarded 
by  corporations.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  will 
submit  quietly  to  a  coal  famine.  Rich  and  poor  are 
alike  affected.  People  are  leaving  their  houses  and 
flocking  to  hotels.  Even  in  some  of  the  most  expen- 
sive apartments  and  hotels  in  New  York  the  supply  of 
heat  and  of  hot  water  is  entirely  insufficient.  As  for 
the  poor,  their  situation  is  deplorable.  Children  are 
being  kept  in  bed  all  day  to  keep  their  frail  bodies 
warm,  and  babies  are  ill  and  dying  from  cold. 
Brooklyn  is  even  in  a  worse  position  than  Manhattan, 
while  as  for  the  situation  in  Boston,  it  can  only  be 
described  as  desperate.  Yesterday  many  of  the  in- 
habitants had  to  remain  in  bed  all  day." 

The  only  remedy  for  the  tyranny,  selfishness,  and 
cruelty  of  the  Colliers'  Trades  Unions  would  be  for 
each  Municipality  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  coals  sufficient 
for  a  year's  consumption,  or  to  pay  coal  merchants  an 
annual  sum,  fixed  by  arbitration,  affording  them  a 
reasonable  remuneration  for  having  always  such  a 
quantity  on  sale  as  would  provide  a  year's  consump- 
tion for  their  customers  on  an  average  of  years. 

A  Foreigner  visiting  England  exclaimed,    '*  I   see 
nothing   but   progress,   but   I   hear   of    nothing   but 
decay." 
Comparative    Number  of   Persons   Killed    or 

Injured    on    the    Railways    of   the   United 

States  and  of  England  in  1902. 

'*  England,  one  killed  in  8,684,416  passengers,  injured 
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one  in  546,571.  United  States,  one  killed  in  2,129,382 
passengers,  injured  one  in  120,386.  During  the  year 
ended  June  30th,  1902,  303  passengers  were  killed  and 
6,089  injured  in  the  United  States,  2,516  employes 
were  killed  and  33,710  injured.  Total  passengers  and 
employes  killed  2,819,  injured  39,802. 

"  The  Times^  in  a  leading  article  of  June  19th,  1903, 
says  of  Germany  *  The  German  people  are  groaning 
under  aristocratic  privilege  inherited  from  mediaeval 
times,  under  military  arrogance  which  grinds  the  civil 
population  under  the  heel  of  a  caste,  under  a  rigid 
system  of  repression,  which  still  denies  to  an  educated 
people  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  speech  and  action 
regarded  here  as  the  minimum  birthright  of  man  under 
a  representative  system  carefully  gerrymandered  to 
neutralize  universal  suffrage,  and  under  a  bureaucratic 
rule  which  can  in  most  things  ignore  the  opinion  of  the 
Reichstag  (Parliament),  no  matter  how  it  may  be  com- 
posed. No  doubt  heavy  taxation  contributes  to  the 
existing  discontent.' " 

"  The  result  of  the  Argyllshire  election,  which  was 
that  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Unionist  candidate,  was 
defeated  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  the  Liberal  and  Free 
Trade  candidate,  by  a  majority  of  1,586,  out  of  a  total 
poll  of  7,068,  conclusively  shows  that  the  Preferential 
Trade  with  the  Colonies  is  disapproved  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  constituencies. 

"  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  native  of  Argyllshire  and  a  man 
of  abilitv,  well-known  as  a  lawyer  in  extensive  practice 
and  as  the  writer  of  a  book  which  has  been  favourably 
criticised  by  the  Press,  whilst  he  did  not  advocate 
Preferential  Trade,  but  only  inquiry,  and  expressed  a 
strong  leaning  towards  Free  Trade  and  great  doubt  as 
to  the  expediency  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  yet  he 
was  beaten  by  an  Englishmen,  and  a  Unionist  majority 
of  609  against  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  transformed  into  a. 
Liberal  majority  of  1586  in  his  favour." 
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THE  TYPICAL  AUSTRALIAN  BUSHMAN. 
"What  his  daily  life  is  no  one  knows  who  has  not 
shared  it.  It  has  never  been  completely  put  into 
writing.  Henry  Lawson  has  come  nearest  to  doing 
that,  but  most  of  his  work  deals  rather  with  the 
varying  fantastic  kaleidoscope  of  the  roadside  and  inn 
verandah  than  with  the  monotonous  and  lonely  round 
of  bush  work.  Observers  who  watch  him  are  apt  to 
make  too  little  of  his  troubles,  because  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  broken  his  spirit ;  observers  who  mark 
-his  surroundings — their  comfortlessness,  their  continual 
petty  tragedy — often  make  too  melancholy  a  picture 
of  him.  His  life  is  one  long  struggle  with  the  unex- 
pected, that  stiffens  his  self-dependence  and  cultivates 
his  sense  of  humour.  Whatever  his  racial  character- 
istics may  be — Scott,  or  Erse,  or  the  dogged  half- 
intelligent  persistence  of  the  Englishman — they  are 
^moulded  to  one  shape  by  stress  of  this  fact,  that  he 
lives  beneath  a  sky  which  gives  him  no  sure  rainfall, 
upon  a  soil  too  porous  to  hold  for  any  length  of  time 
the  rain  that  may  come.  So  he  becomes  a  gambler 
zand  a  nomad ;  he  wagers  his  year's  work  against  the 
caprices  of  Nature,  and,  if  he  loses,  goes  far  afield 
with  a  (comparatively)  light  heart  to  try  his  luck  else- 
where. Above  all,  in  such  surroundings  he  remains 
perpetually  a  child.  He  is  bound  to  go  tentatively, 
step  by  step,  through  a  world  whose  laws  he  does  not 
understand,  and  he  brings  to  bear  on  it  a  child's  wide- 
eyed  inquisitiveness,  a  child's  fearless  bearing  in 
situations  whose  real  danger  is  hidden  from  him,  a 
child's  irrepressible  enthusiasm  for  ideas  that  will  be 
forgotten  m  a  week.  Like  a  child,  he  is  good  at 
makeshifts,  and  often  prefers  them  to  more  permanent 
arrangements.  And  he  is  especially  like  a  child  in 
this,  that  his  code  of  social  ethics  is  based  on  the 
family.  The  bush  folk  are  of  his  family,  every  one 
«t)f  them  ipso  facto  a  mate  of  his,  to  be  welcomed  and 
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treated  as  such  unless  some  meanness  demands  expul- 
sion ;  outsiders  are  for  that  very  reason  to  be  suspected, 
people  to  whom  he  owes  few  or  no  duties  except  that 
of  hospitality,  though  the  best  of  them  may,  after  due 
trial  made,  be  admitted  among  his  comrades.  Within 
that  family  it  is  the  cardinal  virtue  to  be  "  straight," 
and  property  is  shared  to  an  extent  that  might  almost 
be  called  Communism.  What  goes  on  outside  interests 
the  bushmen  immensely  when  he  has  time  to  think  of 
it,  but  not  necessarily  as  a  matter  affecting  himself  ;  he 
regards  most  of  politics  in  this  light,  and  has  been 
known  to  send  a  member  to  Parliament  much  as  a  boy 
puts  pennies  in  the  slot  of  some  mechanical  device — 
just  to  see  what  will  happen.  The  part  of  political 
affairs  which  does  unmistakably  affect  him  is  in  his 
mind  a  form  of  weather,  to  be  used  or  endured  as  sun 
and  rain  are,  without  ethical  scruples;  he  revels  in 
great  loan  expenditure  as  in  good  rains,  and  bear» 
taxation  with  the  same  spirit  that  carries  him  through 
drought. 

Some  day,  no  doubt,  he  will  grow  up.  He  will  learn 
that  Parliaments  are  not  meant  solely  for  the  provision 
of  bridge-building  or  scrub-cleaning  jobs,  or  even  for 
the  ensuring  of  higher  wages  to  shearers.  He  will 
learn  to  regard  life  with  more  forethought  and  less 
cheerfulness,  to  strive  cunningly  for  what  he  wants 
instead  of  requiring  it  openly,  to  be  more  lavish  of  hi* 
assurances,  and  stingier  with  his  enthusiasm.  Politi- 
cians will  find  him  easier  to  deal  with,  perhaps,  when 
his  mind  is  filled  with  a  belief,  not  in  comradeship,  but 
in  competition.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  him  as  he  is. 
But,  for  all  who  value  him  as  a  part  of  the  Empire, 
who  wish  to  keep  him  in  it  for  its  sake  more  than  for 
his  own,  to  leaven  with  his  fine  youthfulness  our 
middle-aged  civilization,  that  very  youthfulness  has  one 
great  disadvantage.  These  child's  qualities  of  his 
include  the  most  perilous  quality  of  all ;  he  is  so  muoh 
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misunderstood,  and  so  resentful  of  being  misunder- 
«tood,  that  he  accepts  whole-heartedly  and  without 
examination  the  friendship  and  advice  of  any  one  who 
seems  genuinely  sympathetic.  Once  convince  him 
that  you  have  some  skill  in  his  pursuits  and  some  share 
in  his  feelings,  and  you  gain  a  hold  on  him  that  may 
never  be  shaken  off.  Wherefore  he  is  prone  at  times 
to  fall  among  strange  friends  and  under  influences  not 
altogether  desirable. 

Among  those  influences  the  most  important — and 
most  dangerous —  is  that  of  The  Bulletin.  It  is  hard  to 
over-estimate  the  extent  to  which  this  journal  modifies 
the  opinions  (one  might  almost  say  the  character)  of 
its  readers.  Most  Australian  newspapers  alter  no  one's 
opinion,  being  read  only  by  those  who  already  agree 
with  them;  one  or  two  only — The  Melbourne  Age  is 
the  most  notable  example — have  at  times  directed  from 
their  editorial  chair  the  policy  of  Ministeries.  But 
this  has  come  about  because  their  readers  know  who  is 
talking.  The  organ  (real  or  supposed)  of  some  "  ring  " 
or  clique  is  suspected ;  the  organ  controlled  by  a  single 
man  and  used  to  express  his  personal  views  becomes 
for  that  reason  credible,  and  sometimes  convincing.  The 
Bulletin  is  beyond  suspicion  in  these  matters;  its  editorial 
columns  express  the  definite  beliefs  of  two  or  three  in- 
dividuals whom  its  readers  know  not  of  any  party ;  its 
candour  verges  on  the  cynical,  but  the  Australian  has 
no  objection  to  humour  in  his  politics  or  grimness  in 
his  jests.  Moreover,  it  is  consistent  and  persistent ; 
its  politics  are  not  shaped  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  parties, 
or  by  the  vagaries  of  individual  politicians ;  it  will 
back  any  man,  just  so  far  as  he  will  carry  out  some 
fragment  of  its  programme,  and  not  an  inch  further ; 
and,  above  all,  it  insists  that  each  of  these  fragments 
is  a  part  of  a  definite  well-ordered  plan.  Thus  every 
valuable  measure  it  advocates  (and  it  has  advocated 
many)  becomes  one  more  step  towards   its  ultimate 
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goal ;  and  the  bushmen,  deeply  impressed  by  a  stead- 
fastness and  a  disregard  of  personalities,  which  lie 
does  not  naturally  share,  is  being  led  to  accept  Federa^ 
tion,  and  honest  finance  as  arguments  in  favour  of 
independence  and  a  Republic. 

That  in  its  most  pronounced  form  is  The  Bullefih\s 
desire.  To  that  consummation  all  its  efforts  are  bent.. 
For  guiding  men's  minds  in  that  direction,  it  finds  no 
casuistry  too  subtle,  no  caricature  too  gross.  (One 
thinks,  indeed,  that  its  own  vehemence  has  often 
damaged  the  cause  it  backs).  With  all  its  eloquence,, 
literary  and  pictorial,  it  strives  to  make  the  bushman 
believe  in  John  Bull-Cohen,  the  griping  money-lender, 
the  slave-driver,  the  nation  whose  only  interest  in  any- 
thing human  or  divine  is  centered  in  its  money  value. 
Avarice  and  treachery,  cowardice  and  stupid  meanness, 
all  the  vices  the  bushman  hates  most,  are  combined  in 
the  Bull-Cohen  monster.  There  is  no  sneer,  remember,, 
at  the  race  to  which  the  Australian  mainly  belongs ; 
The  Bulletins  point  is  that  the  Briton  no  longer 
governs  himself  m  England — that  he  is  lierc  the  victim 
of  greedy  British  financiers,  and  that  his  kin  in 
Australia  should  cut  loose  before  the  same  grip  is 
irrevocably  tightened  on  them.  It  is  The  Bulletin  that 
has  steadily  preached  honest  finance ;  that  has  year 
after  year  denounced  the  rottenness  of  using  loan 
money  for  repairs  and  insignificant  non-reproductive 
public  works ;  that  has  persistently  told  the  "  labour- 
party,"  "it  is  your  duty,  not  only  to  insist  on  free 
education  and  old-age  pensions,  and  the  jninirnum  wage 
for  Government  employes,  but  to  see  also  that  the 
necessary  funds  are  provided  by  straightforward  tax- 
ation and  by  economy  in  non-essential  matters." 

Here  are  two  extracts  from  a  recent  leader,  worth, 
studying  as  a  sample  of  what  this  journal  teaches  and 
demands  from  its  followers  : — 

"  7'he   Bulletin   led   the    way    in    denouncing    the 
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borrowing  policy,  the  hush-it-up  policy,  the  policy  of 
drift,  the  policy  of  being  a  financial  ostrich  and  burying 
this  country's  joint  and  several  head  in  the  sand.  It 
was  the  first  paper  to  persistently  declare  that  the 
Australian  wasn't  necessarily  a  poor,  feeble,  helpless 
being,  unable  to  get  on  without  perpetual  loans ;  that 
he  was  as  good  a  man—  if  he  only  knew  it — as  the 
Dane,  or  the  Boer,  or  the  Prussian,  and  as  able  to  pay 
his  own  way,  and  keep  his  national  finances  clean ;  tnat 
this  *  country  of  magnificent  natural  resources '  could 
pay  for  its  own  roads  and  bridges  and  courthouses  and 
asylums,  and  do  its  repairs  to  public  buildings,  and 
buy  crockery  for  the  Jenolan  accommodation  house,, 
without  pawning  itself  to  Bull  for  money  ;  and  that  a 
regular  annual  deficit  and  a  constant  cooking  of  the 
accounts,  and  an  interminable  whining  about  our 
inability  to  pay  taxes,  and  a  persistent  lie  to  the  efFecl 
that  benevolent  asylums  and  dredging  operations  and 
the  like  are  '  permanent  and  reproductive  works/ 
were  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  Australian  character. 
It  was  the  first  paper  which  pointed  out,  in  and  out  of 
season,  that  a  country  with  the  biggest  debt  per  head 
on  this  earth  was  in  a  dangerous  situation,  and  that 
the  perpetual  increase  of  that  debt  must  mean  national 
insolvency,  just  as  surely  as  the  perpetual  getting 
worse  of  a  man  who  is  already  ill  means  death.  It  was^ 
the  first  paper  to  declare  that  the  helpless  frame  of 
mind  induced  by  constant  dependence  on  loans  was 
preparing  the  way  for  repudiation.  For  ten  years  or 
more  The  Btdletin  has  constantly  advocated,  not  the 
repudiation,  but  the  repayment  of  our  public  debt,  and 
it  has  stood  almost  alone  in  holding  the  theory  that 
the  Australian  was  as  capable  of  independence  as  the 
Frenchman,  or  the  Yankee,  or  the  German. 

"  There  is  no  easy  remedy  for  the  trouble.  It  is  the 
result  of  30  years  of  steadily  increasing  folly,  of  silly 
braying  about  imaginary   riches,  of    refusal   to   pay 
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sufficient  taxes  to  keep  the  country  solvent,  of  insane 
•extravagance  and  incompetence.  The  only  honest 
way  back  now  is  the  long,  hard  road,  uphill.  If  the 
Australian  Government  will  take  over  the  existing 
State  debts  (also,  if  the  silly,  parochial  vanity  of  the 
State  Governments  will  let  it  do  so)  and  pledge  itself 
(the  State  Governments  joining  in  the  pledge)  to 
borrow  no  more  till  they  are  paid  off,  and  will  establish 
even  a  small  sinking  fund  for  their  repayment,  it  can 
probably  renew  the  old  loans  even  now  as  they  fall  due 
at  such  a  reduction  of  interest  as  will  itself  more  than 
cover  the  sinking  fund.  After  that  it  will  remain  for 
the  States  to  cut  off  every  item  of  needless  expendi- 
ture (the  hospital  subsidy  and  the  old  age  pension  vote 
are  needless  expenditure  and  are  not  included) ;  to  sack 
their  Agents- (general ;  to  reduce  their  legislatures  to 
one  House  each ;  to  put  up  with  a  plain  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  each  at  i^l,000  a  year;  to  suppress  the  blatant 
draper  who  wants  £75  for  the  Balmain  Choral  Union  ;  to 
make  paper  money  do  to  a  large  extent  in  place  of  gold 
and  apply  the  gold  in  reduction  of  our  outside  debts; 
to  manufacture  more  and  import  less ;  to  tax  the  bi 
landlords  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  an 
Westralia ;  to  levy  a  heavy  impost  on  the  absentee ;  to 
promote  settlement  by  cutting  up  big  estates  ;  to  make 
the  country  districts  pay  for  their  own  roads  and 
culverts ;  and  by  these  and  other  devices,  for  the  six 
States  to  find  about  £7,000,000  a  year  out  of  revenue 
for  public  works  purposes.  Such  a  course  as  that  will 
*  restore  confidence.'  All  the  anger  of  John  See  and 
the  indignant  remonstrances  of  Henry  Copeland  won't. 
But  the  habits  of  helplessness  and  dependence  which 
the  loan  policy  has  established  make  it  very  improb- 
able that  Australia  will  face  the  uphill  track  now. 

"  The  essence  of  the  danger  lies  in  this — that  the 
arch-Separatists  combine  with  their  Bull-Cohen  ex- 
travagance  plausible   and   often   sound   direction    on 
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matters  purely  Australian,  while  the  loudest  shouting 
for  the  Imperial  connection  comes  from  those  who  first 
(as  in  New  South  Wales)  pile  up  their  State  debt 
with  unconscionable  borrowings  and  then  (as  in 
Victoria)  try  to  readjust  their  finances  by  niggardly- 
retrenchment  in  the  money-earning  bmnches  of  the 
public  service." 

PART  OF  LEADING  ARTICLE  OF  THE 
TIMES   ON  THE  PRECEDING  LETTER. 

"What  this  leads  up  to  is  independence  and  a 
Republic,  and  that  is  said  to  be  the  avowed  policy 
of  The  Bulletin. 

*'None  of  its  other  virtues  will  save  the  present 
Commonwealth  Ministry  if  its  increase  of  the  naval 
subsidy  happens  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  voters.  • 

(  From  The  Times,) 

"  Personally  I  hold  to  the  opinion,  that  if  an  industry 
cannot  hold  its  own  in  the  home  market,  there  is  either 
something  lacking  in  its  management  or  it  is  an  exotic 
which  the  best  interests  of  world-industry  require  to 
be  transplanted  to  more  congenial  soil.  This  thought 
suggests  a  possibly  hopeful  solution  of  the  reason  for 
our  ever-increasing  excess  of  imports,  viz.,  that  while 
British  capital  under  British  management  is  each  year 
more  and  more  invested  in  enterprises  carried  on  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  most  suitable  to  their  particular 
requirements,  the  profit  derived  therefrom  is  in  ever- 
increasing  ratio,  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  of 
travelling,  brought  home  to  these  Islands  for  disburse- 
ment. Evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous 
accession  to  the  number  of  hotels  in  London,  and  our 
large  cities,  and  is  an  indirect  testimony  to  the  advan- 
tage, pecuniary  as  well  as  otherwise,  of  liberal  expen- 
diture in  beautifying  and  improving  our  surroundings,. 
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and  attnicting  the  spending  population  of  the  world  to 
our  midst. 

"  Now,  Sir,  instead  of  putting  on  '  airs  of  intellectual 
superiority,'  I  will  try  to  state  in  the  most  elementary 
way  the  question  of  employing  British  capital  and 
labour,  as  started  by  Lord  Masham.  Some  years  ago 
I  wanted  a  stove,  and  was  led  to  believe  that  by  going 
to  Musgrave,  of  Belfast,  I  should  g'et  as  good  a  stove 
for  £15,  as  I  could  get  in  England  for  £20.  Now  if 
my  house  was  efficiently  warmed,  and  I  had  £5  more 
in  my  pocket,  I  esteemed  myself  £5  richer  for  the 
transaction.  I  pursuaded  some  of  my  friends  to  do  the 
same,  and  they  were  also  each  £5  richer.  If  the  whole 
30  millions  of  people  in  England  had  done  likewise,  as 
they  would  each  have  been  £5  richer,  how  could  the 
country  collectively  have  been  poorer  ?  Lord  Masham 
says  I  should-  have  gone  to  Smith,  of  Sheffield,  and 
employed  British  capital  and  labour.  But  Smith  is 
now  making  some  other  article,  in  which  he  excels,  and 
exchanging  it  with  Musgrave  for  a  stove.  If  he  diverts 
his  capital  and  labour  from  that  employment,  to  make 
a  stove  for  me,  there  is  no  more  British  capital  and 
labour  employed  than  before. 

"Next,  suppose  that  Gladstone  and  Parnell  had 
succeeded,  and  Ireland  had  been  parted  from  Great 
Britain.  I  buy  another  stove  from  Belfast.  Will  my 
house  be  less  warm,  or  will  my  banker  when  my  cheque 
comee  back,  debit  me  with  £20,  instead  of  £15?  If 
not,  I  shjdl  asume  that  I  profit  as  much,  when  dealing 
with  a  foreign  country,  as  with  a  part  of  my  own 
country.  The  same  reasoning  is  as  good  for  30  millions, 
as  for  one. 

"  Thirdly,  suppose  that  Smith  persuades  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  lay  a  duty  of  £5  on  the  Irish  stove. 
Perhaps  Musgnive  will  reduce  his  price  to  £14  158., 
enabling  it  to  be  sold  here  for  £19  ISs.,  and  so  to  still 
Aindersell  the  English  stove.     Though  Musgrave  may 
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be  said  to  paj  58.  of  this  tax,  I  shall  pay  £4  15s.,  and 
it  will  not  be  much  consolation  to  me  to  know  that 
someone  else  suiFers  as  well.  We  are  not  all  like  the 
bailiff  in  *  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  who,  when  seizing 
Madame  Mantilini's  stock,  remarked,  *  I  dessay  a  good 
deal  of  this  is  not  paid  for,  and  what  a  comfort  that 
must  be  to  her  feelings!*  Probably  Smith,  finding 
that  the  Irish  stoves  still  came  in,  would  give  Mr, 
Chamberlain  no  peace  till  he  put  on  a  £10  duty,  which 
would  keep  them  out  altogether.  In  that  case  I  should 
pay  the  whole  of  the  £5,  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  the  two  stoves.  All  this  is,  of  course,  very 
elementary,  but  it  is  just  this  elementary  thinking  that 
so  few  go  through.  I  ask  again.  Sir  Vincent  Gadlard, 
or  any  of  his  school,  to  point  to  the  step  at  which  error 
comes  in. 

"  I  may  again  remark,  that  if  Sir  Howard  Vincent 
rejects  Cobden's  teaching  because  eleven  times  five 
years  have  gone  by  without  his  prophecies  coming  true,. 
a  fortiori  he  must  reject  St.  Paul's  teaching  because 
'6^^  times  five  years  have  gone  by  without  any  sign  of 
the  end  of  the  world. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Henry  Wilson." 
'*  Farnborough,   Kent, 

"  August  mthr 

"  I  know  that,  if  the  tramp  who  is  at  this  moment 
propping  my  garden  palings  with  his  industrious  back 
18  to  have  a  pension,  the  only  sources  from  which  it 
can  come  are  his  saving  or  mine.  It  cannot  be  his,  for 
he  has  never  done  a  day's  work  in  his  life,  for  I  have 
heard  him  boast  as  much  with  engaging  frankness.  It 
must  then  be  mine.  But  that  is  robbery,  which  some 
systems  of  morals  reprobate ;  and  economics  teUs  me 
that,  if  you  guarantee  bed  and  board  to  people  wha 
will  not  work,  many  will  embrace  the  offer. 
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"  Look  at  the  evidence  brought  forward.  Mr.  Dorman 
on  Saturday  cites  the  lessened  number  of  domestic 
servants  as  a  proof  that  the  country  is  poorer.  Of 
course  it  proves  just  the  opposite,  Domestic  servants 
have  decreased,  not  because  the  power  of  mistresses  to 
pay  them  is  less,  but  because  the  power  of  servants  to 
reiuse  to  pay  is  greater.  If  a  girl  can  refuse  a  good 
place  because  there  are  no  gay  shop  windows  to  stare 
at  on  her  day  out,  mountains  of  figures  will  not  make 
me  believe  that  she  and  her  class  are  getting  poorer. 

"  A  month  ago  I  visited  with  a  party  the  ruins  of 
Byland  Abbey.  The  distinguished  antiquary  who 
described  the  building  to  us,  wished  to  clear  the  floor 
of  the  fallen  rubbish,  and  trace  out  the  plan.  The 
owner  at  once  gave  leave.  My  friend  then  asked  the 
agent  where  he  could  get  20  men  to  begin  digging  at 
once.  The  agent  laughed  in  his  face.  '  Why '  he 
said,  *  if  one  of  our  tenants  wants  one  extra  man  he 
has  to  go  aU  round  the  country  looking  for  him.' 
That  was  within  20  miles  of  York,  where  Mr.  Rowntree 
would  have  us  believe  thousands  of  people  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Between  York  and  here  I  saw  acres  on  acres 
of  hay  and  corn  spoiling  in  the  fields  for  want  of  men 
to  gather  it.  There  is  work  enough  to  be  had  if  men 
will  do  it. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

"  Sir, 

"May  I  be  allowed  to  state  the  case  for  Free 
Trade  in  the  shape  of  a  very  simple  problem,  and  to 
invite  a  plain  solution  from  some  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  who  contend  that  protection  tends  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  i 

'*  Let  us  assume  that  the  United  States  and  Canada 
both  gain  by  mutually  excluding  each  other's  manu- 
factures, and  that  England  also  would  gain  by  excluding 
the  manufactures  of  the  United  States.  Let  us 
further  assume  that  the  dream  of  a  great  Anglo-Saxon 
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Political  Union  has  been  realised,  and  that  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire  have  been  welded  into 
one  grand  State.  Now  I  would  ask  some  of  your 
protectionist  correspondents  to  tell  us  whether  pro- 
tection would  still  be  advantageous  between  different 
sections  of  this  great  State,  and,  if  not,  why  not.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  from  an  economical  standpoint 
the  question  would  not  have  been  effected  by  political 
union,  and  hence  we  may  infer  that,  if  protection  add* 
to  prosperity  all  round  under  the  present  system,  thi* 
new  State  would  still  require  to  be  divided  into  section* 
by  internal  lines  of  Custom-houses. 

*'  If  lines  of  Custom-houses  are  aids  to  prosperity,, 
what  is  about  the  minimum  area  they  should  enclose  I 
An  answer  will  greatly  oblige. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"F.  W.  Hainb." 

"PooLEY  Lodge,  Egham." 

One  reason  for  the  fairly  prosperous  but  rather' 
unprogressive  condition  of  French  exports  is  the 
restriction  in  the  number  of  children  in  French  families, 
for  a  stationary  and  in  some  provinces  of  France  a 
decreasing  population,  cannot  be  reasonably  expected 
to  produce  an  increasing  amount  of  work,  oi  which  the 
following  table  exhibits  the  results. 

In  1886  there  were  10,425,341  families  with  childrent 
thus: 


ChUdren. 

Number  of  families. 

Ratio. 

None 

2,073,205 

19-9 

1 

2,542,611 

24-4 

2 

2,205,337 

21-7 

3 

1,512,054 

14-5 

4 

933,853 

9-0 

5 

540,693 

5-2 

Over  5 

554,588 

5-3 

10,425,341  100-0 
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In  Germany  and  in  England  the  artificial  restriction 
on  the  number  of  children  in  families  makes  rapid 
progress  as  well  as  of  illegitimate  children  as  well  as  in 
all  civilized  countries,  except  half  civilized  Russia,  as 
appears  from  the  following  table :  — 

**The  Birth  Rate  per  1,000  of  population  was  as 
follows,  from  Mulhall's  Dictionary  : — 

1885-90.  1891-96. 

England  31-7  30*4 

Ireland  228  22*9 

Prussia  37-5  37*3 

France  23*3  22-4^ 

Russia  ?  48-7 

United  States  (coloured)  38*6  (whites)  32*0 
"  It  thus  appeal's  that  the  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  children  is  1*3  every  5  years,  and  if  this  continued  for 
a  century  at  the  same  rate,  the  birth  rate  in  England 
would  then  be  reduced  to  4*4  per  1,000  of  population, 
»nd  the  population  would  soon  become  extinct.  It  is 
certain  that  Russian  women  are  not  more  prolific 
than  women  of  any  other  civilized  country,  so  that 
the  restriction  on  the  immber  of  births  causes  a 
diminution  in  their  number  us  compared  with  Russia, 
of  17  in  the  case  of  England,  nearly  2(>  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  1 1  in  the  case  of  Prussia,  and  25  in  the  case 
of  France.  If  Great  Britain  produced  the  same 
number  of  children  per  1,000  of  population  as  Russia, 
there  would  be  born  each  year  1,920,000,  instead 
of  the  present  number  of  1,280,000,  a  difference  of 
640,000  children,  or  64,000,000  in  a  century. 

"  Mulhall  gives  the  following  figures  as  to  the 
legitwiate  births,  to  10  marriages  in  the  following 
countries. 

England  36.         France  27.         Europe  43. 
Germanv  43.         Russia  65. 
The  mortali  ty  of  infants  up  to  the  age  of  four  per  1 ,000 
is  233  in  England,  and  no  less  than  342  in  Germany. 
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**The  difference  between  these  figures  shows  to 
what  an  extent  restriction  of  offspring  is  practised^  in 
various  countries,  in  families  apart  from  the  restriction 
in  the  case  of  illegitimate  births. 

'*As  to  illegitimate  births,  Mulhall  tells  us  that 
'from  observations  made  (1855-1874)  in  various 
countries,  it  appears  that  1,000  maids  or  widows 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  50,  have  the  following 
number  of  illegitimate  children : — 

Scotland  93.         England  17.         Ireland  4. 
France      18.         Bavaria    42.         Average  21. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  Irish  unmarried 
women  are  more  than  four  times  as  chaste  as  English 
women,  more  than  10  times  as  chaste  as  Bavarian 
women,  and  23  times  as  chaste  as  Scotch  women ;  one 
in  13  spinsters,  or  widows,  is  unchaste  in  England, 
^according  to  these  statistics,  to  the  extent  of  having 
an  illegitimate  child,  besides  those  who  produce  no 
•children,  though  unchaste,  one  in  seven  in  Scotland, 
and  one  in  five  unmanned  women  in  Austria  produce 
children. 

Note. — If  the  population  of  Great  Britain  had  in- 
creased asmuchas  that  of  Ireland  between  1811  and  1841 
it  would  have  amounted  to  about  60,000,000  by  1901, 
or  about  20,000,000,  or  half  as  many  again  as  at  present, 
but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  work  and 
food  for  so  many.  Emigration  has  however  reduced 
om-  population  from  1815  to  the  end  of  1896  by  about 
13,137,000,  but  deducting  this  number  we  should  still 
iiave  had  6.8^3,000  additional  mouths  to  provide  for 
now. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Kipon  said  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  July  6th,  1903,  of  our  countrymen,  *  The  stature  of 
the  British  race  has  risen  within  some  30  years  from 
5  ft.  7^  in.  to  5  ft.  8 J  in.  ...  a  child  born  to  day  could 
look  forward  to  four  years  longer  life  than  could  the 
boy  of  half  a  century  ago,  and   a  girl  to  six  years 
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longer  life  than  the  girl  of  the  day  when  her  grand- 
mother was  bom.'  So  much  for  the  alleged  but  untrue 
degeneration  of  the  British  race  under  free  trade." 

[Extracts  from  the  celebrated  Michelbt'* 
Work  on  the  French  People,  translated* 
INTO  English.] 

SERVITUDES     OF    THE    PEASANT 
PROPRIETOR. 

Follow  him  before  daylight — you  will  find  your  man 
at  work,  he  has  his  children,  his  wife  who  has  just  been 
confined  and  who  drags  herself  along  on  the  wet  soil. 
At  noon  when  rocks  split  with  the  heat,  when  the 
planter  allows  his  negro  to  repose,  the  volunteer  negro 
does  not  rest.  .  .  Look  at  his  food  and  compare  it 
to  that  of  the  artisan,  the  latter  has  better  food  erery 
day  than  the  peasant  on  Sunday. 

This  heroic  man  has  thought  by  the  greatness  of 
his  will  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  everything,  even 
to  suppress  time ;  but  here  it  is  not  as  in  war,  time 
cannot  be  suppressed,  it  weighs  down,  the  struggle 
laits  and  is  prolonged  between  usury  which  time 
accumulates  and  the  strength  of  man  which  it  weakens. 
The  land  brings  him  2  per  cent.,  usury  demands  8, 
that  is  to  say  that  usury  fights  against  him  like  4  men 
against  one.  Every  year  of  interest  absorbs  4  years  of 
labour. 

Are  you  astonished  now  if  this  Frenchman,  this 
laugher,  this  singer  of  former  days  no  longer  laugh* 
now.  Are  you  astonished  if  meeting  him  on  this  land 
which  devours  him  you  find  him  so  sombre  ;  you  pass, 
vou  salute  him  cordially,  he  will  not  see  you,  he  pulls 
his  hat  over  his  eyes.  Do  not  ask  him  the  way,  he 
may  very  likely  if  he  answers  you,  cause  you  to  turn 
your  back  to  the  place  where  you  are  going.  Thus- 
the    peasant    isolates    himself    more    and   more.     Hi*. 
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heart  is  too  mucli  oppressed  to  be  open  to  any  senti- 
ment of  benevolence.  He  hates  the  rich,  he  hates  his 
neighbour  and  the  world.  Alone  on  this  miserable 
property  like  on  a  desert,  island  he  becomes  a  savage. 
His  unsociableness  springing  from  the  feeling  of  his 
misery,  renders  it  incurable;  it  prevents  him  from 
being  able  to  arrive  at  a  good  understanding  with 
those  who  should  be  his  mates  and  natural  friends,  the 
other  peasants,  he  would  die  rather  than  move  one 
step  towards  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  inhabitant 
of  the  towns  takes  good  care  not  to  go  near  this  sullen 
man,  he  is  almost  afraid  of  him.  The  peasant  is  ill 
disposed,  full  of  hatred,  he  is  capable  of  anything. 
There  is  no  security  in  being  his  neighbour. 

These  men  so  laborious  are  the  worst  fed.  No  meat, 
our  producers  (who  are  in  fact  manufacturers)  prevent 
the  agriculturist  from  eating  any,  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture.  The  humblest  workmen  eats  white  bread 
but  he  who  grows  the  wheat  only  eats  black  bread. 
They  make  the  wine  and  the  town  drinks  it.  What 
do  I  say,  the  whole  world  drinks  joy  in  the  cup  of 
France  except  the  French  vinegrower. 

The  people  are  noble  .  .  .  they  are  in  peril.  .  .  . 
The  peasant  becoming  the  serf  of  the  usurer  will  not 
only  be  miserable,  his  heart  will  fail.  .  .  The  laws 
must  be  changed.  Right  must  gave  way  to  this  great 
political  and  moral  necessity.  If  you  were  Germans, 
Italians,  1  would  say  to  you  consult  legists,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  the  rules  of  civil  equity. 
But  you  are  France  you  are  not  a  nation  only  you  are 
a  principle,  a  great  political  principle.  It  must  be 
defended  at  any  price.  As  a  principle  you  must  live  I 
live  for  the  salvation  of  the  world ! 

SERVITUDES    OF    THE    ARTISAN. 
One    remembers    those    ancient   Italian    populations 
which   in  their   frenzied  desire  to   enter  Rome,  sold 
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themselves  as  slaves  to  become  at  a  later  period 
enfranchised  citizens.  I  have  passed  for  my  part 
many  winters  without  fire,  without  being  the  less 
sensitive  to  cold.  When  the  frost  ceased  I  experienced 
a  happiness  to  which  few  enjoyments  arc  comjmrable 
and  the  peasant  has  not  reckoned  that  in  earning  more 
money  in  the  town  he  would  lose  his  treasure — sobriety 
— saving  avarice  if  one  must  use  the  word.  It  is  easy 
to  save  far  from  temptations  to  expense,  when  only  one 
pleasure  presents  itself,  that  of  saving. 

The  apprentice  has  the  work  and  besides  he  has  all 
the  hardships  of  a  servant,  besides  the  caprices  of  the 
master,  and  all  those  of  the  family.  That  which 
chagrins,  irritates  the  husband  or  the  wife,  falls  very 
often  on  his  shoulders.  A  failure  occurs,  the  apprentice 
is  beaten,  the  master  returns  drunk  the  apprentice  i» 
beaten,  work  fails,  work  is  abundant,  he  is  equally 
beaten.  .  .  All  his  life  he  will  curse  his  fate,  he 
will  work  here  and  he  will  have  his  soul  elsewhere — 
cruel  struggle.  .  .  How  long  the  day  is  when  it 
passes  in  this  way,  how  irritating  are  the  last  hours- 
For  him  who  awaits  the  bell  and  curses  its  delay  the 
odious  workshop  at  the  close  of  day  seems  quite 
fantastic,  the  demons  of  impatience  jplay  cruelly  in 
these  shadows.  O  liberty  !  Light,  will  you  ever  leave 
me  there?  I  pity  his  family  if  he  has  one.  A  man 
enraged  at  this  combat  and  wholly  preoccupied  with 
his  personal  advancement  puts  the  rest  very  far  behind. 
The  faculty  of  loving  diminishes  in  this  sombre  life,, 
one  loves  less  one's  family,  it  becomes  a  burden,  one 
detaches  oneself  even  from  one's  country,  one  imputes 
to  it  the  injustice  of  fate. 

SERVITUDES    OF    THE    MANUFACTURER. 

It  is  not  on  the  manufactory  that  they  lend  it  is  upon 
the  man.  The  manufacturer  has  this  melancholy 
advantage  that  he  can  be  imprisoned,  that  gives  value 
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to  hie  signature.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  has 
risked  his  person,  perhaps  more  than  his  person,  the 
life  of  his  wife  and  of  his  children,  the  property  oiP  his 
father-in-law,  that  of  a  too-credulous  friend,  perhaps  a 
confidential  trust,  in  the  current  of  this  terrible  life.  . 
Therefore  he  must  not  haggle  he  must  conquer  or  die, 
make  a  fortune  or  drown  himself. 

A  man  in  this  state  of  mind  has  not  a  very 
tender  heart.  If  he  were  gentle  and  good  to  those 
whom  he  employs,  his  workmen,  it  would  be  a  miracle. 
Look  at  him  striding  through  his  immense  workshop 
with  a  sombre  and  hard  look.  .  .  When  he  is  at 
one  end,  at  the  other  end  the  workman  says  in  a  low 
tone  "  is  he  not  fierce  to-day,  how  he  has  used  the 
manager,"  he  treats  them  as  he  has  been  treated  a  little 
while  ago.  He  comes  back  from  the  city  of  wealth,  from 
Baden  to  Mulhausen  for  instance,  from  Rouen  to  Deville. 
He  cries  out  and  one  is  surprised,  they  do  not  know 
that  the  Jew  has  just  taken  from  his  body  a  pound  of 
flesh. 

SERVITUDES    OF    THE    SHOPKEEPER. 

The  shopkeeper  must  deceive  these  people  (the  rich) 
or  he  must  perish.  All  his  life  is  compounded  of  two 
struggles  —  the  struggle  of  deceit  and  of  trickery 
against  this  unreasonable  purchaser  and  the  struggle 
of  vexations  and  exigencies  against  the  manufacturer. 
Fickle,  uneasy,  minute,  he  transfers  to  him  every  day 
the  most  absurd  caprices  of  his  master^  the  public 
drags  him  to  the  right  and  left,  changes  every  instant 
his  end,  prevents  him  from  following  up  any  idea  and 
renders  almost  impossible  in  many  kinds  of  things 
great  invention.  The  principal  point  for  the  shop- 
keeper is  that  the  manufacturer  should  help  him  to 
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deceive  the  purchaser,  that  he  joins  in  his  little  frauds, 
that  he  should  not  draw  back  from  great  ones.  I 
have  heard  manufacturers  groan  about  the  things 
which  were  exacted  from  them  contrary  to  honour — 
they  were  obliged  either  to  lose  their  position  or  to 
become  accomplices  in  the  most  audacious  deceits.  It 
is  not  enough  to  adulterate  quality,  it  was  necessary 
sometimes  to  become  forgers,  to  take  the  marks  of 
celebrated  manufactories. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  for  the  man  of 
honour  the  situation  of  the  most  dependent  workmen 
is  free  in  comparison  with  that.  Serf  in  body,  his 
soul  is  free.  To  enslave  one's  soul  on  the  other  hand 
and  his  word,  to  be  obliged  from  morning  to  evening 
to  mask  one's  thought  is  the  lowest  slavery. 

The  sale  of  goods  scarcely  increases  and  shop- 
keepers augment,  multiply  perceptibly  the  rivalry, 
also  envy  and  hatred.  They  do  nothing,  they  are  at 
their  door  with  crossed  arms  looking  at  each  other 
with  an  evil  eye  to  see  if  the  faithless  customer  does 
not  mistake  the  shop.  Those  of  Paris  who  number 
80,000  had  last  year  46,000  lawsuits  before  the  tribunal 
of  Commerce  only,  without  speaking  of  the  other 
tribunals.  Frightful  figures!  What  quarrels  and 
hatreds  they  augur.  The  special  object  of  this  hatred 
which  the  privileged  shopkeeper  pursues  and  hae 
arrested  when  he  can,  is  the  poor  devil  who  wheels  his 
shop  and  stops  for  a  moment,  it  is  the  unfortunate 
woman  who  on  a  hand-cart  carries  hers,  also  and  often 
an  infant.  Let  her  beware  of  sitting  down,  let  her 
move  on,  if  not  she  is  arrested. 

Here  is  another  terrible  disadvantage  in  my  opinion. 
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The  shopkeeper  is  obliged  to  please.  The  workman 
gives  his  time,  the  manufacturer  his  goods  for  so 
much  money,  this  is  a  simple  contract  and  which  does 
not  humiliate.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  requires 
to  flatter.  He  is  not  obliged,  often  with  his  heart 
oppressed  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  to  be  amiable  and 
gay  all  at  once  like  this  woman  at  the  counter.  The 
shopkeeper  uneasy,  fatally  occupied  about  the  bill  of 
exchange  which  is  due  to-morrow,  must  smile. 

I  know  near  Paris  a  rather  considerable  town  where 
they  reckon  some  hundreds  of  landowners  or  persons 
with  fixed  incomes  of  £160  to  £240  a  year,  or  rather 
more,  who  never  think  of  going  beyond  this — who  do 
nothing — read  nothing,  even  newspapers  —  (almost) 
take  an  interest  in  nothing — hold  no  intercourse  with 
each  other — have  no  parties  and  scarcely  know  each 
other.  .  .  The  former  man  of  the  middle  classes 
at  least  was  more  logical,  he  admired  himself  in  his 
privileges,  he  wished  to  extend  them,  he  looked 
upwards. 

Our  man  (of  the  middle  class)  looks  downwards,  he 
sees  the  crowd  ascending  behind  him  as  he  ascended 
and  he  does  not  like  them  to  ascend,  he  draws  back, 
he  clings  to  the  side  of  the  powers  that  be. 

Does  he  own  to  himself  frankly  his  retrograde 
tendencies.  Seldom,  his  passed  life  makes  this  dis- 
tasteful, he  remains  almost  always  in  this  contradictory 
position,  liberal  in  principle,  egotistical  in  practice, 
wishing  and  not  wishing.  If  their  remains  in  him 
anything  French  which  influences  him,  he  satisfies 
himself  by  reading  some  newspaper,  innocently  grum- 
bling, peacefully   warlike.      He    has    no    longer   any 
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contact  with  the  people.  The  man  of  the  middle  class 
no  longer  knows  it  but  by  the  Police  Gazette.  He 
sees  it  in  his  servant  who  robs  him  and  laughs  at  hira. 
He  sees  it  on  the  other  side  of  his  window  panes  in 
the  drunken  man  who  passes  below,  who  shouts, 
falls,  and  rolls  over  in  the  mud.  He  does  not  know 
that  the  'poor  devil  is  after  all  more  honest  than  the 
poisoners,  wholesale  and  retail,  who  have  put  him  in 
this  wretched  state. 

That  the  ordinary  ills  of  man  have  diminished,  I 
believe  history  sufficiently  proves.  They  have 
diminished  however  in  a  finite  proportion  and  sensibility 
has  augmented  infinitely.  Whilst  thought  enlarged  it, 
opened  a  new  sphere  to  pain  the  heart,  gave  by  love 
and  by  family  ties  new  leverage  to  fortune.  One  does 
not  suffer  only  from  the  present  but  from  the  future, 
from  the  possible.  The  soul  quite  filled  with  grief 
beforehand  feels  and  imagines  the  evil  which  is  to 
come,  sometimes  that  which  will  never  happen. 

I  do  not  contest  the  state  of  depression,  of  physical, 
sometimes  moml  degeneration  in  which  the  people, 
especially  that  of  towns  is  found.  All  the  mass  of 
heavy  drudgery,  all  the  burden  which  in  antiquity  the 
slave  alone  bore  is  found  to-day  divided  among  free 
men  of  the  lower  classes.  All  participate  in  the 
wretchedness,  in  the  prosaic  vulgarities,  in  the  repul- 
siveness  of  slavery.  The  races  which  are  most  happily 
bom,  our  charming  races  of  the  South  for  instance, 
so  lively  and  so  fond  of  singing,  are  sadly  bent  by 
labour.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  now  the  soul  is  often 
as  bent  as  the  back — misery,  want,  fear  of  the  usurer, 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  what  is  less  poetic  ? 
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[I  will  now  quote  with  the  kind  permission  of  the 
publisher,  Mr.  Heinemann,  some  pages  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  books  which  I  have  ever 
read,  namely,  "  The  Workers  "  by  Walter  A.  Wyckoff, 
which  he  appropriately  terms  "  An  Experiment  in 
Reality,"  and  it  is  a  work  which  I  can  confidently 
recommend  to  all  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
well-being  and  advancement  of  the  working  classes  in 
general  and  those  of  England  in  particular,  whilst  it  is 
published  at  a  moderate  price  which  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  slender  purses. 

Mr.  WyckofF,  an  American  gentleman  of  independent 
fortune  and  accustomed  to  every  comfort  and  luxury, 
and  who  had  travelled  extensively  abroad,  determined 
that  he  would  investigate  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  becoming 
a  working  man  and  casting  himself  adrift  from  tTuly  27th, 
1891,  tiU  Feb.  Ist,  1893,  from  his  relatives,  friends  and 
associates,  and  abandoning  even  correspondence  with 
them  by  letter  as  well  as  depriving  himself  of  all  pecun- 
iary resources,  in  order  thoroughly  to  inform  himself  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  his  own  country 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  best  way  of  improving  it. 

Some  years  ago,  an  Englishman  under  the  anonymous 
name  of  the  Amateur  Casual,  obtained  admission  to  a 
London  Casual  Ward,  and  detailed  his  experiences 
there,  which  produced  a  great  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  but  the  sacrifice  of  ease  and  comfort  and  the 
risks  to  health  which  he  encountered  were  as  nothing 
to  those  to  which  Mr.  Wyckoff  subjected  himself  in  his 
noble  and  philanthropic  enterprise,  in  fact,  at  one  time 
his  very  life  was  threatened,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  engaged  in  a  considerable  variety  of 
trades  and  occupations,  which  makes  his  book  sur- 
passingly interesting,  since  it  shows  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  in  America,  not  in  one  only,  but 
in  many  trades  and  conditions. 
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The  verdict  of  the  English  working  man  on  reading 
this  admirable  book,  which  is  not  likely  ever  to  be 
surpassed  in  its  kind  or  probably  equalled,  will,  I  thinks 
be  that  the  English  working  classes  as  a  whole  are 
happier  than  those  of  the  United  States,  though  in  many 
instances  wages  there  are  nominally  higher,  and  that 
there  is  great  need  for  the  same  beneficent  humanitarian 
legislation  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
France,  and  the  civilized  world  genei'ally,  as  has 
existed  for  several  years  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  still  great  need  for 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
in  England,  especially  as  regards  housing  and  the 
establishment  of  Old  Age  Pensions  as  in  New  Zealand, 
Germany,  Denmark  and  other  countries,  which  has  been 
promised  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Unionist  Party  who  have 
now  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
therefore  can  carry  out  by  Acts  of  Parliament  these 
and  other  social  reforms]. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "THE  WORKERS." 

(By  the  American  author  W.  Wyckoff,  published  in 
1898,  giving  an  account  of  his  experiences  as  an 
amateur  unsKilled  labourer  in  America,  showing  the 
nmch  harder  conditions  of  labourers  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England.) 

Tht  Daily  Chronicle  aays  of  this  book,  "  The  book 
is  well  worth  reading.  As  a  study  of  the  casual,  un- 
skilled workman,  and  the  sort  of  existence  he  leads. 
It  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  essay  in 
a  new  field.'  " 

TJu  ScoUman  says,  "  Since  the  publication  of  the 
'  Amateur  Casual '  there  has  probably  been  no  narrative 
equal  in  interest  to  that  unfolded  in  'The  Workers.' 
The  story  is  a  very  valuable  unveiling  of  the  way  in 
which  the  great  army  of  unskilled  labourers  live." 
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The  Spectator  says,  "  One  of  the  most  singularly 
interesting  journeys  ever  planned  or  executed." 

The  Speaker  says,  "  Mr.  Wyckoff  writes  as  an  alert 
and  sensitive  observer.  This  book  leaves  the  impression 
of  a  sincerely  truthful  and  amiable  man  and  so 
persuades  away  all  suspicion  of  that  mere  devourer 
which  is  the  bane  of  descriptive  writing.  TJie  Workers 
really  is  a  book." 

The  journey  undertaken  by  this  well-educated  and 
highly  intelligent  gentleman  and  teacher  as  a  penniless 
unskilled  labourer  in  the  United  States,  began  in  July, 
1891,  continued  beyond  Feb.  1st,  1893.  The  preface 
is  dated  Oct.  27th,  1897. 

At  last  I  hit  upon  a  plan  which  appealed  to  me.  I 
simply  went  back  in  imagination  to  the  familiar 
country-seat,  and  followed  the  morning  through  a 
likely  course.  We  met  at  breakfast,  and  complained 
of  the  discomfort  of  the  sultry  day  as  we  discussed  our 
plans,  and  then  walked  over  the  lawn  to  the  pier. 
Two  cruising  sloops,  that  had  waited  in  the  hope  of  a 
freshening  breeze,  now  weighed  anchor,  and  under 
main-sail  and  top-sail  and  jib  drifted  slowly  out  of 
the  harbour.  We  watched  them  in  idle  curiosity, 
wondering  at  the  distinctness  with  which  the  con- 
versation of  the  yachtsmen  came  back  to  us  across  the 
oily  placidity  of  still  water,  until  they  seemed  almost 
half  way  to  the  spindle,  and  then  we  agreed  upon  a 
morning  ride.  We  telephoned  to  the  stables,  and 
before  we  were  ready  the  horses  stood  restless  under 
the  porte  cochere.  Step  by  step  I  followed  our  progress 
along  the  road  that  skirts  the  inlet,  and  across  the 
crumbling   bridge   on   the    turnpike,    and   under   the 

freat,  drooping  elms  which  line  the  village-street  in 
airfield,  and  up  the  long  ascent  of  the  Greenfield 
Hill  to  the  old  church,  and  then  home  by  the  "  back 
road."  The  dogs  came  running  at  us  from  the  stabler 
with  short,  sharp  barks  of  welcome  as  we  cantered 
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past,  and  we  called  to  them  by  name.  As  we  turned 
Dy  the  reservoir,  we  could  see  a  groom  running  down 
the  path  in  order  to  reach  the  house  before  us.  Hot 
from  the  ride,  we  passed  through  the  dim  mystery  of 
the  hall  and  billiard-room  and  den,  and  out  upon  the 
verandah,  where  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  the 
fountain  played  softly  in  its  bed  of  vines  and  flowers. 
Louis  had  returned  from  market.  Our  letters  lay  in 
order  on  the  settle,  and  near  them,  neatly  folded,  were 
the  morning  papers.  And  now  Louis's  approach  was 
heralded  by  the  tinkling  of  ice  against  the  glass  of 
bumpers  of  cooling  drinks,  and  his  bow  was  accom- 
panied with  a  polite  reminder  that  luncheon  would  be 
served  in  half  an  hour. 

Poverty,  I  had  thought,  would  at  once  bring  me 
into  vital  contact  with  the  very  poor.  Instead,  it  had 
made  me  an  object  of  unfailing  distrust.  The  very 
poor  I  found  in  an  occasional  cottage  of  a  farm 
labourer,  or  some  grotesquely  dilapidated  hovel, 
swarming  with  negro  life.  But  they  were  no  more 
hospitable  to  my  approach  than  were  the  well-to-do 
farmers,  and  I  met  not  a  single  vagrant  like  myself  in 
the  course  of  my  walk  to  the  Hudson. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  is  largely  taken  up 
with  country-seats,  and  I  made  repeated  efforts  to  get 
work  at  the  hands  of  a  gardener.  I  soon  discovered 
that  I  was  in  a  community  where  special  provision  is 
made  against  my  class.  At  the  carriage  gates  I  not 
infrequently  found  a  notice  which  warned  me  of  the 
presence  of  dogs,  and  although  the  dogs  gave  me 
no  trouble,  a  lodge-keeper,  or  footman,  or  gardener, 
upon  learning  my  errand,  was  invariably  seized  with 
fervent  anxiety  lor  getting  me  unnoticed  out  of  the 
grounds.     .     .     . 

I  had  calculated  upon  a  balance  far  in  excess  of  that; 
for  when  I  went  to  work  on  Tuesday,  five  full  working 
days  were  before  me,  and,  at  a  wage  of  one  dollar  and 
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sixty  cents,  they  were  to  yield  an  income  of  eight 
dollars.  My  reckoning  left  out  the  chance  of  rain. 
For  three  days  passing  showers  drove  us  to  cover,  and 
the  "  called  time  "  was  as  closely  noted  by  the  boss  as 
it  is  by  the  referee  in  a  football  game ;  only  we  were 
given  no  chance  to  make  it  up.     .     .     . 

I  fell  in  with  two  old  Irishmen,  who  noticed  me 
with  a  friendly  look,  and  then  went  on  with  their 
conversation,  paying  me  no  further  heed.  But  I  felt 
strangely  at  home  with  these  old  men.  Their  short, 
faltering  steps  exactly  suited  ray  own,  and  I  comfort- 
ably bent  my  back  to  the  angle  of  their  stoop,  not  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  their  figures,  but  because  to 
stand  erect  cost  me  exquisite  agony. 

I  was  hungry,  not  with  the  hunger  which  comes 
from  a  day's  shooting,  and  which  whets  your  appetite 
to  the  point  of  nice  discriminations  in  an  epicure's 
dinner,  but  with  a  ravenous  hunger  which  fits  you  to 
fight  like  a  beast  for  your  food,  and  to  eat  it  raw  in 
brutal  haste  for  gratification.  But  more  than  hungry, 
I  was  thirsty.  Cold  water  had  been  in  abundant 
supply  at  the  works,  and  we  drank  as  often  and  as 
freely  as  we  chose.  But  water  had  long  since  ceased 
to  satisfy.  My  mouth  and  throat  were  burning  with 
the  action  of  the  lime-dust,  and  the  physical  craving 
for  something  to  quench  that  strange  thirst  was  an 
almost  over-mastering  passion.  I  knew  of  no  drink 
quite  strong  enough.  I  have  never  tasted  gin,  but  I 
remembered  in  one  of  Fronde's  essays  a  reference  to  it 
as  much  in  use  among  working-men,  and  as  being 
seasoned  to  their  taste  by  a  dash  of  vitriol,  and  eagerly 
I  longed  for  that. 

My  body  was  sore  in  every  part  when  I  began  to 
work,  and  the  help  of  hardening  muscles  I  did  not  gain 
until  the  third  day.  Mrs.  Flaherty  had  skilfully  bound 
up  the  slight  wounds  on  my  fingers.  The  merciful 
rain  came  twice  to  our  relief,  once  in  the  morning  and 
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again  in  the  afternoon.  But  this  was  not  an  unmixed 
blessing,  for  in  the  minutes  of  delay  we  could  but 
calculate  the  growing  loss  in  wages,  and  watch  the 
sure  vanishing  of  any  surplus  above  actual  living 
expenses.  I  remember  making  an  estimate  on  my  way 
to  my  lodgings  that  evening,  and  it  was  with  much 
sinking  of  heart  that  I  discovered  that  my  earnings 
made  a  total  rather  less  than  the  cost  of  the  day's  living. 

Among  the  English-speaking  men,  the  Irish  and 
negroes  are  as  Jews  and  Samaritans,  but  aside  from 
this,  the  genei-al  attitude  is  one  of  sullen  suspiciousness. 
Few  appear  to  know  the  others,  and  not  even  their 
wretchedness  draws  them  to  the  relief  of  companion- 
ship. Sometimes  we  hear  warm  greetings  among 
acquaintances,  or  see  some  show  of  JFriendliness,  but 
this  is  markedly  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  tone 
of  things.  The  usual  intercourse  is  an  exchange  of 
experiences,  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
brought  them  to  their  present  lot,  among  men  who 
happen  to  be  working  side  by  side  or  sitting  in  company 
at  the  noon  hour.  Quite  as  commonly  one  hears  only 
muttered  curses  against  the  boss. 

There  was  a  revelation  in  the  discovery  of  the 
degree  to  which  profanity  is  ingrained  in  the  vernacular 
of  these  men,  as  representatives  of  the  labouring  poor. 
They  swear  with  the  readiness  of  instinct,  not  merely 
in  anger,  when  their  language  mounts  to  a  torrent  of 
abuse  unspeakably  awful  in  its  horrid  blasphemies,  but 
in  commonest  intercourse,  when  their  oaths  are  as 
meaningless  as  casual  interjections. 

Life  in  its  present  course  is  to  most  of  us  a  miserable 
bondage.  We  work  daily  to  physical  exhaustion; 
and,  with  no  power  left  for  mental  effort,  our  minds 
yield  themselves  to  the  play  of  any  chance  diversion 
until  they  lose  the  power  of  serious  attention.  In  what 
constitutes  for  us  the  work  of  life  there  is  no  pleasure, 
no  education,  no  evoking  of  our  better  natures. 
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In  this  sense  it  was  that  the  monks  of  the  Middle 
Ages  framed  their  motto,  Laborare  est  Orare — labour 
is  prayer.  But  robbed  of  its  true  conditions  and 
reduced  to  the  dishonour  of  time-service  under  the  eye 
of  a  slave-driving  boss,  who  impels  us  with  insults 
infinitely  more  degrading  than  the  lash,  labour  is  no 
longer  prayer,  but  a  blasphemy,  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  words  which  rise  readiest  to  our  lips. 

And  yet  in  reality  here  they  were,  a  cursing, 
blaspheming'  crew ;  men  upon  whose  lives  hopelessness 
seems  to  have  settled ;  whose  idea  of  work  is  a  slavish 
drudgery  done  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
and  to  be  shirked  whenever  possible;  whose  idea  of 
pleasure  is  abandonment  to  their  unmastered  passions. 

My  daily  wage  is  a  fraction  less  than  twenty-seven 
cents.  (Is.  3^d.)  when  employed  as  a  help  at  an  hotel. 

There  is  a  curious,  horizontal,  social  cleavage  among 
the  "  help."  I  belong  to  the  lower  stratum.  I  first 
noticed  the  distinction  at  our  meals.  The  negro  head- 
waiter,  and  the  pastrycook,  and  the  head-gardener, 
and  the  company  of  Irish  maids,  who  do  double  duty 
as  waitresses  and  housemaids,  take  their  meals  in  the 
dining-room  after  the  guests  are  served.  The  rem- 
nants of  these  two  servings  are  then  heaped  upon  a 
table  in  a  long,  low,  dimly  lighted  room  which  inter- 
venes between  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  there 
we  of  the  lowest  class  help  ourselves.  Our  coterie 
consists  of  an  English  maid,  a  recent  arrival  from 
Liverpool,  who  serves  as  a  dish-washer,  three  negro 
laundresses,  two  negro  stable-boys,  and  myself,  with  a 
varying  element  in  two  or  three  hired  men,  who  drop 
in  irregularly  from  the  region  of  the  barns. 

Martha,  the  English  maid,  is  chiefly  in  charge  here, 
and  she  bravely  tries  to  serve,  and  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  the  chaos ;  but  the  task  is  beyond  her.  We 
take  places  as  we  find  them  vacant,  and  each  helps 
himself  from  what  remains  to  be  eaten  of  the  fragments 
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of  the  meal  just  ended.  There  is  always  a  towering 
supply,  but  an  abundance  of  a  sort  that  deadens  your 
appetite,  like  the  blow  of  a  sand-bag. 

I  reproached  myself  with  fastidiousness  at  first,  and 
imagined  that  to  the  other  servants,  who  shared  it,  the 
fare  was  entirely  palatable  ;  and  so  I  was  surprised 
when,  at  a  dinner  early  in  my  stay,  one  of  the  negro 
laundresses  seized  a  plate  heaped  with  scraps  of  meat, 
from  which  we  had  all  been  helping  ourselves,  and 
carried  it  out  with  the  indignant  remark  that  it  was  fit 
only  for  the  dogs,  adding,  sententiously,  as  she  disap- 
peared through  the  door :  "  We  are  not  dogs  y^t ;  we 
are  supposed  to  be  human."  And  back  to  her  after- 
noon's work  she  went,  although  she  had  eaten  only  a 
morsel. 

I  never  knew  the  cause  of  the  sullen  unsociability 
which  possessed  us,  whether  it  was  ill-humour  born  of 
the  physical  weariness  from  which  all  the  servants 
seemed  constantly  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  high 
pressure  of  work  at  the  height  of  the  season,  or  the 
revolting  fare,  which  often  sent  us  unrested  and  unfed 
from  our  meals. 

It  is  the  vision  of  supper  that  will  linger  clearest  in 
my  memory.  The  long,  reeking  room  seen  faintly  in 
the  yellow  light  of  one  begrimed  oil-lamp ;  the  ceiling 
so  low  that  I  can  easily  reach  it  with  my  upstretched 
hand,  and  dotted  over  with  innumerable  flies.  The 
room  is  a  Paradise  for  flies,  which  swarm  most  in  our 
food,  that  lies  in  ill-assorted  heaps  down  the  middle  of 
a  rough  wooden  table. 

Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings  are  varied  with 
industrious  preparations  for  extra  guests.  This  makes 
added  demands  upon  us  all,  and  the  servants  dread 
Sunday  as  bringing  always  the  severest  strain  of  the 
week.  My  own  share  of  extni  work  is  confined  to 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  when  I  put  up  cots, 
and  carry  bed-linen   and    blankets   about,   under  the 
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orders  of  the  housekeeper,  usually  until  midnight. 
And  when  I  go  to  sleep  at  last  it  is  on  the  hay  in  the 
bam,  for  my  room  is  swept  and  garnished  on  Saturday 
and  given  up  to  a  guest, 

I  worked  for  nine  hours  and  a  quarter  at  West 
Point,  and  had,  at  the  end  of  the  day's  labour,  if  the 
weather  had  been  good,  eighty-five  cents.  (3s.  6Jd.) 
above  actual  living  expenses.  Here  I  have  usually 
worked  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eleven 
at  night,  at  all  manner  of  menial  drudgery,  and  have 
gone  to  bed  in  the  comfortable  assurance  that,  in 
addition  to  food  and  shelter,  I  have  earned  twenty-six 
cents,  and  a  fraction  (Is.  3d.).  And  yet,  as  a  matter 
of  choice,  purely  with  reference  to  the  conditions 
imder  which  the  work  is  done,  1  should  infinitely 
prefer  a  week  of  my  present  duties  to  a  single  day  at 
such  labour  as  that  at  West  Point. 

The  work  here  is  specific,  and  it  is  mine,  to  be 
done  as  I  best  can.  Kesponsibility  and  initiative  and 
personal  pride  enter  here,  and  render  the  eighteen 
hours  of  this  work  incomparably  shorter  than  the  nine 
hours  of  my  last. 

The  boss  in  charge  refused  me  with  some  show  of 
petulance,  as  though  annoyed  by  repeated  appeals. 
"  There  is  no  business  doing,"  he  said.  "  The  bottom 
has  fallen  out  of  this  place.  There's  two  men  looking 
for  every  job  here,  and  my  advice  to  you  is  to  go  some- 
where else." 

From  Shohola  Falls  to  Kimble  the  direct  road  is 
one  which  leads  straight  across  the  mountain,  and  is 
almost  unbroken,  and  seldom  used.  In  all  its  course 
I  passed  but  two  or  three  farms ;  and  these  revealed 
a  pitiful  poverty,  in  the  wretched  hovels  which  did 
service  as  farmhouses  and  barns,  and,  more  plainly,  if 
possible,  in  the  squalor  of  little  children  who  gaped  at 
me  from  among  high  weeds  behind  tottering  fences. 

On  the  way  1  f eU  in  with  a  young  quarryman,  whose 
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home  was  near  TaftOD,  and  who  willingly  became  my 
ffuide.  He  was  only  sixteen,  but  already  he  had  worked 
tor  four  years  at  his  trade.  His  gaunt,  angular  body, 
showed  plainly  the  marks  of  arrested  development,  when 
the  growth  of  the  boy  had  hardened  prematurely  into 
an  almost  deformed  figure  of  a  confiiined  labourer. 

It  was  soon  apparent,  too,  that  his  chiefest  hope  and 
ambition,  with  reference  to  his  ultimate  freedom  from 
that  necessity,  were  centred  in  a  possible  return  to 
school  advantages.  He  spoke  of  his  efforts  to  study 
after  work  hours,  and  of  the  hardness  of  such  a  course, 
and  owned  to  the  fear  of  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
the  future. 

A  day  like  this,  Sunday,  which  lays  them  off  from 
work  and  shuts  them  within  doors,  furnishes  awful 
evidence  of  the  poverty  of  their  lives.  Most  of  the 
men  here  can  read,  but  not  to  one  of  them  is  reading 
a  resource.  The  men  at  play  are  in  blasphemous  ill- 
temper  over  the  cards,  and  are,  apparently,  on  the 
brink  of  blows. 

Far  up  in  the  mountains,  miles  from  any  settlement, 
we  live  the  healthful  life  of  a  lumber  camp,  working 
from  starlight  to  starlight. 

They  all  were  as  ragged  and  dirty  as  the  children  of 
the  slums,  but  they  had  nothing  of  the  vivacity  of 
these,  nor  of  the  quick  adjustment  to  changing  circum- 
stances which  gives  to  children,  bred  upon  the  street, 
their  first  hold  upon  your  interest. 

Stolid  and  wide-eyed  they  stood  about  the  room, 
intently  watching  me,  moving  here  and  there  for  new 
points  of  view;  until  their  mother,  who  had  showed 
no  wish  to  talk  as  she  washed  the  dishes,  now  broke 
the  silence  with  a  sounding  cufF  upon  the  ear  of  a 
little  boy,  as,  with  a  loud  command,  she  sent  him 
sobbing  into  the  back  yard  to  fetch  her  wood. 

**I*m  eternally  lost,  if  it  ain't  Dick  the  Kid!" 
"  Dickie,  me   boy,  you   God-forsaken  whelp,  are  ye 
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drunk  ?  "  **  You  ain't  spent  it  all  in  two  days,  have 
you,  Dick  ?  "  "  Shut  that  lost  door  and  sit  down  by 
this  condemned  fire,  you  ill-begotten  cur,  and  eternal 
torment  be  your  lot ! "  '*  Tell  us  what  hellish  thing 
brings  you  here,  you  blessed  boy,  and  why — ^ripe  for 
endless  misery  as  you  are — why  ain't  you  in  Williams- 
port  I  " 

The  smile  did  not  fade  from  Dick's  face  as  with 
easy  deliberation  he  took  a  seat  on  a  beer-keg  and 
looked  at  the  crew  with  answering  affection  m  his 
eyes. 

"I'm  for  ever  lost  if  I've  been  to  Williamsport,"  he 
began.  "  And  I  ain't  drunk  a  drop,  you  perjured  hell- 
hounds of  shameless  begetting.  I've  got  all  my  repro- 
bate stuff  with  me  except  the  two  God-condemned 
dollars  that  it's  cost  me  to  live  at  the  Temperance 
House  in  English  Centre,  where  you  can  get  for  a 
quarter  the  best  meal  that  any  of  you  unveracious 
ones,  you  food  for  unquenchable  fire,  ever  ate." 

The  men  creep  under  as  many  strata  of  bed-clothing 
as  their  individual  tastes  prompt  in  a  given  tempera- 
tm*e.  And  the  temperature  varies  in  the  loft  in  nearly 
exact  conformity  with  its  variations  out  of  doors,  for 
the  boards  in  the  gables  have  sprung  apart,  and  there 
are  rifts  even  between  the  logs,  and  the  wind  sweeps 
with  much  freedom  from  end  to  end  of  our  large  bed- 
room. 

I  soon  became  interested,  too,  in  the  varying  tastes 
of  the  men  in  the  manner  of  their  dress  for  bed.  Some 
go  so  far  on  warmer  nights  as  to  take  off  their  boots 
and  trousers,  and  even  their  coats  and  waistcoats. 
Others  stop  at  their  boots  and  coats ;  and  on  the 
coolest  nights  not  a  few  go  top-coated  and  booted  to 
bed,  and  make  a  complete  toilet  in  the  morning  by 
putting  on  their  hats. 

Slowly  the  great  wheels  began  to  rise  from  the  deep 
grooves  in  which   they  had   settled;  but  in  another 
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minute,  as  the  strength  of  the  horses  failed,  the  wheels 
sunk  surely  back  again.  Fitz-Adams  was  beside  him- 
self with  rage,  and  at  that  moment  he  caught  sight  of 
me. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?  "  he  shouted  with  an  oath. 

"  Toler  sent  me  for  a  crowbar." 

"He  did,  did  he?  Then  I'll  send  yoti  to  heUI" 
and  with  that  he  seized  an  axe  which  lay  near,  and 
swinging  it  above  his  head,  he  rushed  at  me.  It  wat^ 
a  menacing  figure  that  he  made,  with  the  axe  held 
aloft  by  his  giant  arms,  his  eyes  flashing,  and  his 
nostrils  dilated  with  the  childish  passion  which  mastered 
him ;  but  he  was  as  harmless  as  a  child  at  any  show 
of  fearlessness,  and  there  was  the  oddest  anti-climax  in 
his  mild  command  to  **  get  that  damn  crowbar  and 
hurry  back  to  Toler,"  which  I  was  glad  enough  to 
do ;  for  my  part  was  a  mere  pretence  of  courage ;  in 
reality  I  lelt  scared  out  of  a  year's  growth,  and  my 
legs  were  trembling  violently. 

The  boss  anticipated  the  usual  time  of  the  morning 
cursing,  and  gave  me  an  initial  one  that  day  in  the 
dark  in  front  of  the  stables,  while  the  teamsters  stood 
by  with  their  lanterns  in  hand,  and  listened  critically 
with  sober  faces,  as  though  they  were  determining, 
with  a  nice  sense  of  the  possible,  whether  Fitz-Adams 
was  doing  himself  justice.  A  t  the  last  he  turned  to  them : 

"  Will  I  kill  him  now,  or  let  him  live  one  day 
more?  " 

"  Let  the  damn  dog  live,"  came  from  Black  Bob. 

"Then  you'll  take  him,"  said  the  boss,  "and  dray 
out  that  bark."  So  Black  Bob  and  I  set  off  in 
company. 

The  Army  of  the  Unemployed. 

Gradually  I  am  beginning  to  see  the  essential 
provinciality  of  a  mind  which  knows  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  and  has  some  measure  of  acquaintance  with 
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countries  and  cities  and  with  men  from  Ireland  to 
Italy,  but  which  is  densely  ignorant  of  our  own  vast 
domain,  and  shrinks  from  all  that  lies  beyond 
Philadelphia  as  belonging  to  "  the  West/'  which  sums 
up  the  totality  of  a  frontier  where  man  and  nature 
share  a  sympathetic  wildness,  and  sometimes  vie  in 
outbursts  of  lawless  force. 

For  two  hours  or  more  I  go  from  one  contractor  to 
another  among  the  new  buildings,  asking  work.  The 
interviews  are  short  and  decisive.  The  typical  boss  is 
he  who  is  moving  anxious-eyed  among  his  men  with 
attention  fixed  upon  some  detail.  He  hears  without 
heeding  my  request,  and  he  shouts  an  order  before  he 
turns  to  me  with  an  imperative  "No,  I  don't  want 
you !  "  and  sometimes  an  added  curse. 

"  I  guess  you  are  the  fiftieth  man  that  has  asked  me 
for  a  job  to-day,"  said  one  boss,  more  communicative 
than  the  others.  "  I'm  sorry  for  you  poor  devils,"  he 
added,  with  a  searching  look  into  my  face,  "  but 
there's  too  many  of  you.' 

Clarke  said  "I've  been  to  most  every  foundry  in 
Chicago,  I  guess,  but  I  ain't  found  any  sign  of  a  job 
yet.     VV^here  are  you  going  to  put  in  the  night  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  for  1  haven't  any  money  either." 

They  fall  into  easy,  natural  dialogue,  and  the  girl, 
a  prostitute  at  Chicago,  soon  learns  that  we  are  newly 
come  to  Chicago  seeking  work,  and,  hungry  and 
shelterless,  we  are  waiting  for  the  right  hour  in  which 
to  go  to  the  station-house. 

"  And  why  did  you  ever  come  to  this  God-con- 
demned town  ?  "  she  asks.  "  There's  thousands  of 
boys  like  you  here,  and  no  jobs  for  none  of  you." 

There  is  quick  resentment  in  Clark's  sharp  rejoiner : 

"  And   why  in   h did  you   come  ?  "     But  the 

girl's  good-nature  is  unruffled;  you  simply  feel  an 
instinctive  tightening  of  her  grip  upon  herself  as  her 
figure  straightens  slightly  to  the  reply  : 
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"I  come  to  hustle,  sonny,  and  I  ^ess  this  is  as 

good  a  place  to  hustle  in  as  any.     I  m  in hard 

luck  to-night,  for  I  ain't  made  a  cent,  and  I  met  that 

cop   on Street.     He   spotted  me.     I  had  to  go 

down  into  my  stocking  and  give  him  my  last  dollar  to 
fix  him,  or  else  he'd  have  run  me  in,  and  I've  been  up 
three  times  this  week.  The  judge  told  me  he'd  send 
me  to  the  Bridewell  next  time."  She  is  a  girl  of 
eighteen  or,  perhaps,  of  twenty  years. 

In  another  moment  I  see  her  lift  her  young,  un- 
faltering eyes  to  a  passing  stranger,  and  in  them 
unashamed,  is  the  nameless  questioning  which  takes 
surest  hold  on  hell. 

And  now  she  has  turned  again,  and  one  soiled, 
gloveless  hand  is  outstretched  to  us. 

**' I'm  going,  boys,"  she  says.  "Good-night.  You 
are  in  harder  luck  than  me,  for  I  ain't  hungiy  and 
I've  got  a  place  to  sleep,  so  you  take  this.  It  ain't 
much,  but  it's  all  I've  got.  Good  luck  to  you. 
Good-night." 

Men  who  have  felt  it  never  speak  lightly  of  fear, 
nor  are  they  ashamed  to  own  it — the  fear  that  is  fear, 
when  unprepared  you  face  a  sudden  danger  whose 
measure  you  cannot  know  ;  when  the  scalp  tightens 
with  a  creeping  movement  and  the  hair  lifts  itself  on 
end,  and  each  muscle  stiffens  in  the  cold  of  swift 
paralysis,  while  your  brain  throbs  with  the  sudden  rush 
of  hot  blood.  But  there  is  a  feeling  beyond  that — 
"when  the  nerves  prick  and  tingle  and  the  heart  is 
sick,"  and  the  soul  in  ineffable  agony  of  doubt  and 
fear  cries  through  a  black  and  Godless  void  for  some 
answer  to  the  mystery  of  life. 

A  silver  coin  is  glistening  in  Clark's  open  palm. 

The  registrar  looks  up,  an  expression  of  irritation 
in  his  face. 

"  More  men  to  spend  the  night  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  Well,  turn  in,"  he  adds,  with  a  jerk  of  his  head  to 
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the  left.  "  I'tc  got  no  more  room  for  names.  I 
gness  I've  entered  two  hundred  lodgers  and  more 
ah*eady  to-night." 

Clark  and  1  need  no  further  directions.  Over- 
flowing through  the  open  door  of  the  farthest  passage 
upon  the  floor  of  the  main  corridor  are  the  sprawling 
figures  of  men  asleep.     We  walk  in  among  them. 

"  If  we  ain't  never  had'em,  I  guess  we'll  catch  *em 
to-night,"  says  Clark  softly  in  my  ear,  and  the  words 
take  on  a  sickening  significance  as  we  enter  an  un- 
ventilated  atmosphere  of  foulest  pollution,  and  we  see 
more  clearly  the  frowsy,  ragged  garments  of  unclean 
men,  and  have  glimpses  here  and  there  of  caking  filth 
upon  a  naked  limb. 

The  wisdom  of  a  late  hour  of  retiring  is  at  once 
apparent  when  we  have  sight  of  the  inner  passage. 
Not  a  square  foot  of  the  dark  concrete  floor  is 
visible.  The  space  is  packed  with  men  all  lying  on 
their  right  sides  with  their  legs  drawn  up,  and  each 
man's  legs  pressed  close  in  behind  those  of  the  man  in 
front. 

Clark  draws  from  an  inside  pocket  a  roll  of  old 
newspapers,  and  hands  me  one.  We  spread  them  on 
the  pavement  as  a  Mohammedan  unrolls  his  mat  for 
prayers,  and  then  we  take  off  our  boots  and  coats. 
Our  soaked,  pulpy  boots  we  fold  in  our  jackets  and 
use  them  as  pillows,  and  we  soften  our  bed  by  spread- 
ing over  the  newspapers  our  outer  coats,  which  thus 
have  a  chance  to  dry  in  the  warmth  of  the  room  and 
in  that  which  comes  from  our  bodies.  We  need  no 
covering  in  the  steaming  heat  in  which  we  lie,  and  I 
can  see  at  a  glance  that  Clark  and  I  are  more  fortunate 
than  most  of  the  other  men,  for  few  of  them  have 
outer  coats,  and  in  their  threadbare,  filthy  garments 
they  lie  with  nothing  but  paper  between  them  and 
the  floor,  their  heads  pillowed  on  their  arms. 

Of  applications  for  positions  there  was  an  almost 
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countless  number,  but  of  openings  offered  there  were 
few,  and  not  one  of  these  was  promising  to  a  man 
whose  only  resource  was  unskilled  labour. 

In  the  continued  search  for  work  through  the 
succeeding  day  it  was  natural  to  drift  early  into  the 
employment  bureaux.  Clark  and  I  made  a  careful 
round  of  these,  he  in  search  of  employment  at  his 
trade  and  I  of  any  job  that  offered.  Here,  too,  how- 
ever, we  were  but  units  in  the  great  number  of  seekers. 
Some  of  the  agencies  offered  for  a  small  fee  and  a 
nominal  price  of  transportation  to  ship  us  to  the 
farther  West  or  to  the  Northwest  and  insure  us 
employment  with  gangs  of  day-labourers,  but  of  work 
in  Chicago  they  could  promise  none. 

One  of  the  habits  which  came  most  readily  to  us 
was  to  join  the  crowds  which  stand  in  the  early  morn- 
ing about  the  gates  of  large  productive  institutions. 
Sometimes  a  superintendent  finds  himself  short-handed 
of  common  labour  in  a  permanent  department  of  the 
work  or  for  an  emergency,  and  he  sends  a  foreman 
out  to  the  gates  to  secure  the  needed  men.  This 
happens  very  rarely,  if  I  may  judge  from  our  experi- 
ence ;  and  yet,  upon  so  slender  a  chance  as  this, 
hundreds  of  men  stand  each  day  in  the  market-places 
for  labour,  waiting  hopefully  for  some  husbandman  in 
want  of  workers. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  RESIGNATION  AND 
HIS  ADMISSION  THAT  THE  GREAT 
MAJORITY  OF  THE  CONSTITUENCIES 
REGRET  HIS  SCHEME  OF  PREFER- 
ENTIAL TRADE  WITH  THE  COLONIES. 

Since  my  book  was  in  the  press,  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
letter  to  Mr.  Balfour,  tendering  his  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  has  been  published, 
dated  9th  April,  1903.     In  it  he  says : — 
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"  For  the  present,  at  any  rate,  a  preferential  agree- 
ment with  our  Colonies  involving  any  new  duty,  how- 
ever small,  on  articles  of  food  hitherto  untaxed  is, 
even  if  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  taxation  on 
other  articles  of  food  of  equally  universal  consumption, 
unacceptable  to  the  majority  in  the  constituencies." 
He,  however,  adheres  to  his  intention  of  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  majority  of  the  constituencies  to 
sanction  h?s  scheme  of  Preferential  I'rade,  and  says 
'I  cannot  but  hope,  that  in  a  perfectly  independent 
position,  ray  arguments  may  be  received  with  less 
prejudice  than  would  attach  to  those  of  a  party  leader.' 
lie  further  adds  *  I  suggest  that  you  should  limit  the 
j)re8ent  policy  of  the  Government  to  the  assertion  of 
our  freedom  in  the  last  of  all  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries.'  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  reply  accepting 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  resignation,  dated  a  week  later, 
adhered  to  the  retaliatory  portion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme,  and  says  '  Agreeing  as  I  do  with  you,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  a  change  should  be  made  in  the 
fiscal  canons  by  which  we  have  bound  ourselves  in  our 
commercial  dealings  with  other  governments,  &c.,'  and 
he  develops  the  same  views  in  his  pamphlet  on 
*  Insular  Free  Trade.'  It  is  therefore  as  necessary  as 
ever  to  support  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  in  all  the 
constituencies,  as  a  General  Election  on  that  issue  is 
almost  certain  to  occur  within  a  few  months.  Mr. 
Balfour's  pamphlet  consists  of  only  31  pages  in  large 
type,  and  contains  no  figures  in  the  text,  and  only  20 
^gures  in  a  note.  He,  however,  tells  us  that  Russia 
exacts  130  per  cent,  on  some  British  imports,  and  con- 
sidering  the  cost  of  transport,  commissions,  insurance, 
&c.,  probably  these  products  cost  in  Russia  nearly 
treble  the  price  in  England.  The  United  States  tariff 
is  72  per  cent.,  so  that  with  freight  commissions,  in- 
surance, etc.,  Americans  have  to  pay  probably  double 
the  cost  of  the  same  articles  in  England. 
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ALIEN    IMMIGRATION. 

(From  The  Times  of  June  6th,  1902). 
Mr.  W.  Belcher,  a  Councillor  of  the  Borough  of 
Stepney,  and  manager  of  the  Chapman  Estate  in  St. 
George's  in  the  East,  owned  by  Lord  Winterton,  gave 
numerous  instances  of  overcrowding  by  foreigners  in 
the  Borough  of  Stepney,  mostly  outside  the  Chapman 
Estate,  but  some  upon  that  Estate.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  when  they  were  discovered,  the  tenants  were 
turned  out.  lA  one  case  he  found  27  people  working 
in  two  small  rooms,  with  mattresses  all  round  the 
rooms,  and  their  food  was  black  bread  and  coffee.  He 
telegraphed  to  the  Factory  Inspector,  who  got  them 
turned  out.  In  another  case  he  found  21  women  work- 
ing in  a  kitchen  of  16ft.  by  12ft.,  and  7ft.  high  (1,344 
cubic  feet,  or  64  cubic  feet  per  head,  instead  of  the 
usual  sanitary  and  necessary  allowance  of  3(X)ft.  per 
head),  beds  being  all  round  the  room,  the  food  being 
black  bread  and  coffee,  and  their  pay  being  8d.  or  9d. 
per  week.  In  a  third  case,  three  beds  were  found  in  a 
cellar  with  eleven  people  sleeping  in  them,  there  being 
no  ventilation  whatever,  only  a  small  back  window, 
which  was  fixed  and  could  not  be  opened.  The 
Sanitary  Inspector  procured  their  removal  at  once. 
This  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  immigration  of 
foreign  pauper  aliens,  which  should  be  prohibited  as  in 
America. 

BRITISH    V.    GERMAN    GOODS. 

St.  Pancras  Borough  Council,  after  a  long  and 
animated  discussion  yesterday,  decided  by  a  consider- 
able majority  against  the  recommendation  of  its  own 
Electricity  Committee  to  accept  a  tender  for  the  supply 
of  electric  cables  from  a  British  firm,  although  it  wa^ 
£700  more  than  one  received  from  (jrermany.  It  was 
urged  that  the  money  would  be  spent  largely  in  wages 
for  British  workmen,  and  that  tlie  conditions  which 
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handicapped  the  British  as  against  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  to  the  former's 
disadvantage. 

THE    AMERICAN    PENSIONS   BILL. 

New  Yobk,  Friday. — A  telegram  from  Washington 
.says  that  Pensioner  Commissioner  Ware  has  completed 
his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  In 
this  document  he  shows  that  the  total  cost  of  pensions 
to  the  Government  for  the  past  38  years  has  been 
2,942,178,145  dollars  pensions  paid,  and  95,647,934 
expended  in  maintaining  the  pension  service.  He  esti- 
mated that  the  revolutionary  war  cost  the  Government 
7,000,000  dollars  in  pensions,  the  war  of  1812,  6,234,414, 
the  war  with  Mexico  33,483,300,  the  Civil  War 
2,878,240,400,  and  the  war  with  Spain  5,479,268 
dollars,  making  the  total  disbursements  for  pensions 
3,308,623,590.— i>m73/  lelegraph. 

Making  a  total  of  nearly  600  millions  sterling. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  who  spoke  as  a  member  of 
the  section  for  47  years,  denied  that  agriculture  had 
suffered  under  Free  Trade.  Referring  to  the  question 
of  displacement  of  labour,  he  mentioned  the  case  of 
Coventry,  which,  he  said,  was  more  prosperous  now  as 
a  producer  of  ribbons  in  consequence  of  the  cycle 
trade.  He  contended  that  a  strong  trade  would  be 
able  to  leap  over  any  fence  which  prohibitory  duties 
could  erect  against  it. 

SIR    R.    GIFFEN'S    STATISTICS    AND 
PROTECTIONISM. 

"  Sir, — Sir  R.  Giffen's  statistics,  as  given  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  should,  rightly 
interpreted,  give  a  staggering  blow  to  Chamberlainism. 
I  think  it  is  about  20  years  ago  that  I  took  a  note  of 
the  annual  income  of  the  British  people  for  that  year, 
given,  I  think,  on  the  same  excellent  authority. 
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"  At  that  time  our  annual  income  amounted  to 
£1,400,000,000,  and  now  it  amounts  to  £1,750,000,000 
— or  an  increase  of  £350,000,000  a  year.  Twenty 
years  ago  I  also  took  note  of  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  eiFect  that  the  annual  savings 
of  the  British  people  amounted  to  £250,000,000.  And 
now  I  find  that,  according  to  Sir  R.  GifFen,  our  annual 
savings  amount  to  £364,000,000 — or  an  increase  of 
£114,000,000  in  20  years.  He  says  that  the  two 
Anglo-Saxon  nations — the  United  States  and  Britain 
— have  probably  between  them  as  much  wealth  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  put  together.  And  this 
statement  also  marks  the  triumph  of  Free  Trade  ;  for 
the  immense  bulk  of  the  United  States  trade — its 
internal  trade,  namely  (as  Mr.  Orombie  showed  in  his 
incomparable  speech),  stands  upon  a  Free  Trade  basis. 

"  One  would  like  to  know  how  that  ingenious  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  would  deal  with  Sir  R. 
GifFen's  damaging  statistics. 

"  I  am,  etc., 

"  Joel  Knox." 

NEW    ZEALAND. 

(FROM    OUR   CORRESPONDENT.) 

Wellington,  Sept.  15. 

Mr.  Seddon  has  introduced  a  Monopolies  Prevention 
Bill,  providing  penalties  for  unreasonable  trade  com- 
petition or  for  unduly  enhancing  the  prices  of  articles 
of  common  consumption.  Three  judges  are  to  con- 
stitute the  Court  for  the  trial  of  offences  under  the 
Bill. 

The  suggestion  of  Preferential  Tariffs  is  a  return  to 
the  narrow  national  ideal  as  that  of  a  self-sufficing 
Empire  was  a  reaction  to  the  mediaeval  notion  of  the 
manor.  The  ideal  of  The  Times  "  Economist"  is  a 
mediaeval  ideal.  As  showing  the  initiating  influence  of 
retaliatory  tariffs,  the  speaker  instanced  the  case  of  the 
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tariff  war  between  England  and  Scotland  prior  to  the 
Union,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  result  in  war 
and  produce  a  panic  in  the  London  Stock  Market. 
This  retaliation  had  been  initiated  by  Scotland,  and 
when  the  Union  was  completed  Scotland  had  to  accept 
the  fiscal  system  of  England,  so  that  in  this  case 
retaliation,  besides  weakening  the  country  embarking 
upon  it,  failed  to  attain  the  desired  object. 

CAUTION  REQUIRED. 

In  a  note  respecting  these  tables  the  Board  gives 
the  following  warnings  to  students  of  its  figures  : 

"The  export  tables  only  include  the  exports  of 
articles  manufactured,  or  partly  manufactured,  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  do  not  include  manufactured 
articles  of  foreign  production  re-exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  import  tables  include  all 
manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  goods  imported 
from  each  of  the  countries  named,  whether  such  goods 
are  for  home  consumption  or  for  re-export,  and 
whether  they  are  the  produce  of  the  countries  from 
which  they  are  shipped  or  the  produce  of  some  other 
country  re-exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  For 
the  above  reasons,  while  the  values  of  manufactures 
exported  to  different  countries  or  groups  of  countries 
can  be  compared  for  a  series  of  years,  and  a  similar 
comparison  can  be  made  with  regard  to  imports,  great 
caution  is  required  in  comparing  the  value  of  our 
exports  of  manufactures  to  particular  countries  with 
that  of  our  imports  of  manufactures  from  the  same 
countries  ;  and  in  drawing  any  inferences  from  such  a 
comparison  the  above-named  qualifications  should  be 
careiuUy  borne  in  mind.  Owing  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  transit  trade  through  Belgian  and  Dutch  ports, 
especially  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  a  large  part  of  our 
trade  with  Germany  is  unavoidably  credited  in  the 
official  trade  accounts  to  Belgium  and  Holland.     For 
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many  purposes,  therefore,  it  is  advisable,  in  dealing 
with  the  figures  in  the  memorandum,  to  use  the 
combined  totals  for  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
rather  than  those  for  any  one  of  these  three  countries 
separately." 

If  we  did  not  maintain  the  relative  importance  of 
the  cotton  trade.  The  Times  economist  told  us,  young 
men  of  energy  and  enterprise  would  find  no  outlet 
here,  and  would  emigrate  to  America.  Very  likely, 
and  the  particular  portion  of  America  which  they  were 
choosing  at  present  happened  to  be  a  place  called 
Trafford  Park,  situated  in  the  county  borough  of 
Salford,  in  the  ancient  county  of  Lancashire,  whither 
an  American  entei*pri6e  had  come  apparently  to  be 
outside  the  protective  tariff  wall  of  the  United  States. 
The  Times  economist  suggested  the  ready-made 
clothing  trade  as  the  probable  substitute  for  the 
cotton  manufacture.  We  might  remind  him  that 
the  early  days  of  the  cotton  manufacture  were  not 
eminently  respectable,  and  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when  it  would  be  considered  just  as  ennobling  to 
make  trousers  for  live  Europeans  as  to  weave  winding 
sheets  for  dead  Chinamen.  But  it  seemed  much  more 
probable  that  the  Lancashire  of  the  future  would  be 
largely  engaged  in  making  delicate  electrical  machinery. 
When  we  jeered  at  the  absurd  proposals  which  had 
been  put  forward,  or  which  were  said  to  be  going  to 
be  put  forward,  we  were  asked  what  alternative  we 
proposed.  It  was  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  say 
in  answer  to  this,  just  jis  it  would  be  difficult  to  know 
what  to  say  if,  when  one  had  shown  a  lunatic  the  folly 
of  his  proposal  that  we  should  stand  on  our  heads,  he 
then  inquired  gravely  what  alternative  was  proposed. 
It  would  no  doubt  sound  very  tame  and  flat  if  the 
reply  here  was  that  he  proposed  that  we  should 
continue  to  stand  on  our  feet.  But  that  Dr.  Cannan 
hoped  was  what  we  intended  to  do. 
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It  was,  of  course,  quite  open  to  a  Socialist  or 
Oommunist  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
organization  of  the  community  might  be  so  perfected 
that  the  division  of  labour  between  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  community  would  be  arranged  by  the 
authority  of  the  community  better  than  it  was  at 
present  by  the  play  of  self-interest,  parental  affection, 
and  so  forth.  He  for  one  was  not  prepared  to  lay 
down  any  limits  beyond  which  national  or  cosmopolitan 
organization  must  never  go.  But  he  did  not  think 
the  most  enthusiastic  Socialist  or  Communist  would 
imagine  this  to  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  State 
which  should  be  taken  up  in  advance  of  others.  It 
was  a  peculiarly  difficult  piece  of  work.  If  one  could 
suppose  the  great  nations  of  the  present  organized  on 
a  Communistic  basis,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
any  matter  more  difficult  for  them  to  decide  than  what 
they  should  produce  at  home  and  what  they  should 
buy  (of  course  with  their  own  products)  from  abroad. 
At  the  first  mention  of  the  idea,  five  persons  out  of  six 
would  rashly  say  that  each  nation  would  produce 
everything  for  itself  and  buy  nothing  from  the  others. 
But  they  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind  if  they  were 
managed  by  persons  of  ordinary  common  sense.  A 
Communist  United  Kingdom  would  not  grow  any  of 
the  tea  nor  all  the  corn  she  required.  She  would  make 
up  her  mind  each  year  how  much  com  she  would  grow 
or  try  to  grow  at  home  and  how  much  she  would  buy. 
No  one  really  seemed  to  suppose  it  desirable  that 
Governments  should  at  present  definitely  take  upon 
themselves  this  enormous  task  of  saying  what  articles 
should  be  produced  entirely  at  home  and  what  should 
be  entirely  bought  from  abroad,  and  how  much  of  the 
remainder  should  be  produced  at  home.  Protectionists 
only  claimed  that  Governments,  past,  present,  and 
future,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  could  do  good  by  a 
little    pulling    and    pushing,   poking    and   prodding, 
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instead  of  leaving  the  matter  to  be  entirely  decided  bj 
self-interest.  No  general  justification  of  this  pulling 
and  pushing,  poking  and  prodding  could  be  offered, 
because  the  protectionists  of  different  countries  at  the 
same  time  and  of  the  same  country  at  different  times 
demanded  that  the  pulling  and  pushing  should  be  in 
different  directions.  At  one  time  the  protectionists 
were  in  perpetual  hysterics  about  the  stock  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  country,  and  maintained  strict  laws 
prohibiting  exportation  of  these  metals.  Finding  that 
no  use,  succeeding  generations  demanded  and  obtained 
discouragements  to  imports  and  encouragements  to 
exports,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  favourable  balance 
of  trade  which  was  supposed  to  be  payable  in  bullion. 
Both  theory  and  experience  then  proved  that  every 
country  with  a  sound  cuiTcncy  system  kept  without 
difficulty  just  as  much  bullion  as  it  happened  to 
require.  These  views  being  entirely  exploded,  pro- 
tectionism split  up  into  diverse  and  conflicting  theories 
for  particular  countries  and  periods.  One  country 
would  protect  manufactures  because  they  were  said  to 
pay  better  than  agriculture,  another  country,  or  the 
same  country  a  generation  later,  would  protect  agri- 
culture on  the  ground  that  it  was  more  productive  and 
yielded  rent. 

MR.   BALFOUR   ON   *' INSULAR   FREE 
TRADE."* 

(From  The  Times,  September  IGth,  1903.) 
In  a  short  preface  to  this  iminteresting  pamphlet, 
dated  from  Downing  Street,  Mr.  Balfour  explains  that 
these  '  Economic  Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade  *  were 
originally  circulated  to  his  colleagues  early  in  August 
last,  and  ai*e  now  published,  with  a  few  slight  altera- 
tions, in  order  to  t'ive  an  opportunity  to  a  larger  circle  of 
readers  to  study  the  argument  they  contain.  He  adds : — 
•  "  Economic  Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade."  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfoar,  M.P.     Longmans.     Is.  net. 
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**  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  present 
controversy  that  some  important  points  can  hardly  be 
made  interesting,  or  even  intelligible,  on  the  platform 
without  an  amount  of  expansion  and  illustration  which 
would  render  it  impossible  to  put  them  in  their  proper 
setting  within  the  limits  of  a  single  speech.  The 
more  general,  and  in  some  respects  more  theoretical, 
treatment  of  the  problem  attempted  in  this  essay  may 
therefore  be  a  fitting  preliminary  to  the  statement 
which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  writer  in  a  few  days 
to  make  before  a  public  audience." 

His  purpose  is — 

"  To  discuss  some  of  the  more  fundamental  economic 
questions  which  require  consideration  on  the  part  of 
those  who  desire  to  arrive  at  a  sober  and  unprejudiced 
estimate  of  our  fiscal  policy," 

A  great  mass  of  statistics  has  been  and  is  being 
brought  forward,  and  to  utilise  this  information 
properly  some  grasp  of  principles  is  necessary.  He 
^'approaches  the  subject  from  the  Free  Trade  point 
of  view  " — that  is  to  say,  as  he  subsequently  explains 
(p.  9),  *'with  the  desire  to  promote  Free  Trade  as  far 
as  contemporary  circumstances  permit  ** ;  though  his 
conception  of  Free  Trade  is  not  quite  that  of  popular 
controversy,  which  "insists  on  labels,  and  likes  its 
labels  old,"  and  divides  the  world  into  Protectionists 
and  Free  Traders  after  the  manner  of  Lord  George 
Bentick  and  Mr.  Cobden  respectively,  and  can  con- 
ceive of  no  other  variety.  His  own  view  of  Free 
Trade  is  explained  in  the  course  of  the  argument.  He 
begins  by  pointing  out  a  natural  antagonism  between 
some  of  the  most  potent  forces  of  social  life  and  the 
ideal  of  pure  Free  Trade.  Under  the  latter,  labour 
and  capital  would  be  perfectly  fluid,  and  would  flow 
where  they  could  operate  with  the  greatest  advantage, 
producing  by  natural  causes  a  state  of  "temporary 
equilibrium,"  just  as  "  the  ocean  adjusts  its  level  under 
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the  force  of  gravity."  But  neither  labour  nor  capital  is 
perfectly  fluid.  If  they  were,  national  life  would  be 
impossible ;  it  is  held  together  by  the  friction  of 
various  forces — such  as  love  of  home,  the  power  of 
custom,  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  moving — which  pre- 
vent labour  from  being  fluid  in  the  sense  demanded  by 
pure  Free  Trade.  Capital,  though  to  some  extent 
more  fluid,  is  also  **  viscous  "  as  a  whole,  from  similar 
natural  causes. 

"Nations,  as  we  know  them,  are  therefore  eco- 
nomically possible  only  because,  for  various  reasons, 
mankind  is  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  turn  the 
natural  resources  of  the  world  to  the  best  economic 
account." 

Nations  are,  in  fact,  '*  a  standing  violation  of 
cosmopolitan  Free  Trade,"  and 

"  In  their  eflbrts  at  self-preservation  they  have  not 
felt  themselves  bound  to  consider  only  argumentt^ 
drawn  from  cosmopolitan  economics.     .     .  They 

have  recognised  that  the  State  is  something  more  than 
the  individuals  composing  it  at  any  one  time,  and  that 
not  only  is  it  irrational  to  suppose  that  what  is  good 
for  the  wealth-producing  capacity  of  the  world  must 
necessarily  be  good  for  each  particular  State,  but  that 
quite  certainly  it  is  not." 

"It  follows  that  since  there  is  no  pre-established 
harmony  between  economic  world  interests  and  national 
wellbeing,  we  seem  required  to  abandon  the  laisser-fairc. 
position  as  absolute  dogma  and  to  accept  pro- 
visionally the  view  that  the  character  of  our  fisc«l 
policy  should  vary  with  varying  circumstances,  and 
that  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  regard  any  plan  as 
perfect,  merely  because  it  is  simple,  unartificial,  and 
above  all,  familiar." 

The  ground  being  thus,  as  he  thinks,  cleared, 
Mr.  Balfour  proceeds  to  consider  what  plan  is  best  suited 
to  our  circumstances.    It  '*  must  evidently  depend,"  he 
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says, "  upon  the  end  we  wish  to  secure."  The  old  Free- 
Trade  battle  of  60  years  ago  was  really  a  struggle 
between  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests, 
and  it  was  decided  (rightly  in  Mr.  Balfour's  opinion) 
in  favour  of  the  former.  "  A  predominantly  agricul- 
tural Britain  could  never  have  supported  the  men  or 
furnished  the  money  required  for  her  Imperial  mission." 
But,  he  points  out,  two  conditions  are  required  for  this 
state  of  manufacturing  supremacy.  The  first  is  a  large 
export  trade  to  pay  for  the  necessary  imports,  and 
the  second 

"Sufficient  capital  for  home  investment  in  order 
that  this  end  may  be  attained  and  employment  pro- 
vided £or  our  growing  urban  population." 

**  Sixty  years,  ago  they  did  not  trouble  about  these 
<5onditions.  The  Fiscal  reformers  made  two  great 
mistakes — 

**  They  failed  to  foresee  that  the  world  would  reject 
Free  Trade  and  they  failed  to  take  full  account  of 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  British  Empire." 

Mr.  Balfour  thinks  it  a  misfortune  that  their  views 
were  so  restricted ;  for  a  great  victory  for  Free  Trade 
might  possibly  have  been  won  then  by  abolishing 
restrictions  within  the  Empire,  as  it  was  won — in  his 
opinion  "the  most  momentous,  perhaps  the  most 
permanent,  victory  for  Free  Trade  —  when  inter- 
state tariffs  were  abolished  in  the  United  States. 
Our  present  condition  is  the  result  of  their  double 
error;  if  other  nations  had  adopted  Free  Trade, 
the  present  question  would  not  have  arisen ;  if  we 
had  had  Free-Trade  within  the  Empire,  the  Protection 
of  other  countries  would  have  mattered  little  in  the 
long  run.     As  it  is,  the  reformers 

"  Established  insular  Free  Trade  with  its  inevitable 
limitation,  and  left  us  bearing  all  the  burden,  but 
enjoving  only  half  the  advantages  which  should  attach 
to  Empire." 
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'•  In  circumstances  so  little  foreseen  we  are  driven 
to  ask  whether  a  fiscal  system  suited  to  a  Free 
Trade  nation  in  a  world  of  Free  Traders  remains  suited 
in  every  detail  to  a  Free  Trade  nation  in  a  world  of 
Protectionists  t " 

In  answering  this  question  Mr.  Balfour  examines 
the  nature  of  the  injury  which  may  be  inflicted  on  a 
Free  Trade  nation  by  the  Protective  policy  of  its 
neighbours,  and  he  propounds  three  cases.  "The  first 
is  a  small  island  of  limited  productive  capacity,  which 
grows  and  manufactures  nothing  that  cannot  be  pro- 
duced elsewhere  with  the  aid  of  Protection.  Such  an 
island  would  be  completely  ruined.  The  case  resembles 
that  of  St.  Vincent,  which  could  produce  noticing  but 
sugar  that  could  be  sold  only  at  a  loss  under  the  system 
of  bounties.  The  second  case  is  that  of  a  vast  island 
enjoying  great  resources  and  many  varieties  of  climate. 
It  would  be  injured  to  some  extent  and  for  a  time  by 
diminution  of  exports  in  consequence  of  foreign  tariffs, 
but  would  not  suffer  seriously  in  the  long  run. 
Domestic  Free  Trade  would  be  enough.  The  third 
case  comes  between  the  others.  It  is  that  of  an  island 
possessing  mineral  resources,  capital,  and  labour,  but 
no  special  monopoly.  Being  unable  to  produce  its  own 
food  supplies,  it  becomes  dependent  on  outside  sources 
to  feed  the  increasing  population  caused  by  Free  Trade 
and  industrial  expansion.  Such  an  island,  confronted 
by  universally  hostile  and  increasing  tariffs,  would  be 
much  worse  off  than  if  it  had  never  adopted  Free 
Trade  at  all.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Free 
Trade  requires  open  markets  somewhere.  The  island 
would  be  compelled  to  look  about,  find  the  weakest 
spots  in  the  protective  wall,  and  adapt  its  industries 
accordingly ;  and  every  change  would  involve  an 
economic  loss.  When  this  failed  it  would  be  compelled 
to  lower  prices  till  they  would  no  longer  support  the 
existing  population. 
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"  This  hypothetical  case  resembles  our  own.  Why, 
then,  have  not  these  evils  befallen  us  t "  Mr.  Balfour 
gives  three  reasons  : — 

"  (a)  Foreign  countries  owe  us  a  great  deal  of  money, 
which  they  pay  by  means  of  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom." 

**  (6)  Large  areas  still  remain  which  are  not  pro- 
tected at  all." 

"  (e)  Existing  protected  areas  are  not  completely 
protected." 

He  examines  each  of  these  propositions  in  turn. 

With  regard  to  the  first  he  points  out  that  "  it  is 
better  for  capital  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
to  be  earning  profit  at  home  than  abroad,  and  that  the 
expatriation  of  capital  is  encouraged  by  foreign  tariffs. 
It  is  assumed  by  the  Free  Trade  argument  that  when 
a  British  manufacturer  is  seriously  injured  by  foreign 
Protection  he  transfers  his  capital  to  some  other  and 
more  profitable  business ;  but  there  is  an  alternative. 
He  may  keep  his  business,  and  transfer  that  to  another 
country." 

Passing  on  to  the  second  point,  Mr.  Balfour 
reminds  us  that  there  are  still  large  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  where  protective  tariffs  are  still  un- 
known. "In  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  our 
open  markets  depend  in  the  last  resort  upon  our 
military  power,  without  which  both  diplomatic  and 
territorial  rights  would  disappear." 

When  we  reflect  how  necessary  these  markets  are 
to  the  full  success  of  insular  Free  Trade  and  remember 
how  in  many  cases  they  have  been  originally  won  and 
how  in  all  cases  they  are  now  maintained,  I  marvel  that 
small  armaments,  small  responsibilities,  a  small  Empire, 
and  a  large  external  trade  should  ever  have  been  con- 
sidered as  harmonious  elements  in  our  political  ideal. 

"  Further,  there  is  no  probability  of  increase  in  these 
non-protective  areas,  and  we  must  therefore  look  to 
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the  development  of  their  wealth  for  improved  oppor- 
tunities of  trade." 

The  third  reason  is  that  tariffs  are  not  absolutely 
prohibitive  all  round,  though  in  some  countries  and 
some  classes  of  goods  they  are.  And  the  tendency  is 
in  that  direction.  Our  export  trade,  which  should 
have  grown  with  oui'  growth,  has  not  done  so ;  it  may 
have  increased,  but  the  rate  of  increase  has  "  seriously 
diminished." 

"National  industries  have  not  been  allowed  to 
become  mutually  supplementary ;  they  have  been 
compelled  to  become  mutually  exclusive." 

And  Mr.  Balfour  finds  no  consolation  in  the  argument 
"  that  the  home  market  is  gaining  what  the  foreign 
market  is  losing  and  that  the  stagnation  of  our  staple 
industries  is  made  up  for  by  the  variety  of  things  we 
now  manufacture  for  foreign  markets."  These  are 
precisely  the  signs  of  that  struggle  which  he  has 
depicted  the  Free  Ti-ade  nation  is  driven  to  in  its 
attempts  to  find  a  market.  "They  are  the  consequences 
of  protection,  and  must  involve  an  economic  loss." 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  hold  a  version  of  the 
Free  Trade  theory  so  perverse  as  one  which  assumed 
that,  while  any  artificial  diversion  of  industry  due  to 
home  protection  must  necessarily  be  pernicious,  the 
foreign  protectionist  accidentally  confers  upon  us  a 
benefit  which  we  cannot  confer  upon  ourselves  ! " 

Mr.  Balfour  then  proceeds  to  examine  our  export 
returns,  and  finds  that  they  confirm  the  unsatisfactory 
conclusions  suggested  by  theory.  Nor  does  he  see 
Jiny  indications  of  improvement  to  be  expected.  After 
discussing  the  theory  and  practice  of  "  dumping,"  he 
asks  "  the  optimist  to  study  tendencies — the  dynamics, 
not  the  statics,  of  trade  and  manufactures."  He  thinks 
that : — 

"  We  are  bound  to  seek  for  some  mitigation ;  and 
that  only  in  one  direction  can  we  hope  to  find  it.'' 
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"The  source  of  all  the  difficulty  being  protective 
tariffs  imposed  by  fiscally  independent  communities,  it 
is  plain  that  we  can  secure  no  concession  in  the  direction 
of  a  freer  exchange,  except  by  negotiation,  and  that 
our  negotiators  can  but  appeal  to  self-interest  or,  in 
the  case  or  our  Colonies,  to  self-interest  and  sentiment 
combined." 

'*Now,  on  the  Free  Trade  theory  self-interest 
should  have  prevented  these  tariiFs  being  origin- 
ally imposed.  But  it  did  not;  and  if  argument 
failed  before  powerful  vested  interests  were  created  it 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  effective  now." 

**  The  only  alternative  is  to  do  to  foreign  nations 
what  they  always  do  to  each  other,  and  instead  of 
appealing  to  economic  theories  in  which  they  wholly 
disbelieve,  to  use  fiscal  inducements  which  they 
thoroughly  understand.  We,  and  we  alone,  among 
the  nations  are  unable  to  employ  this  means  of 
persuasion,  not  because  in  our  hands  it  need  be 
ineffectual,  but  because  in  obedience  to  *  principle ' 
we  have  deliberately  thrown  it  away  ..." 

"  It  cannot  be  right  for  a  country  with  Free  Trade 
ideals  to  enter  into  competition  with  protectionist 
rivals,  self-deprived  of  the  only  instniment  by  which 
their  policy  can  conceivably  be  modified.  The  first 
and  most  essential  object  of  our  national  efforts  should 
be  to  get  rid  of  the  bonds  in  which  we  have  gratuitously 
entangled  ourselves.  The  precise  manner  in  which  we 
should  use  our  regained  liberty  is  an  important,  yet 
after  all  only  a  secondary  issue.  What  is  funda- 
mental is  that  our  liberty  should  be  regained." 

An  appendix  contains  a  tabular  analysis  of  exports 
to  protected  and  unprotected  markets. 

ANARCHY  IN  KENTUCKY. 
A  Keign  of  Murder. 

A  New    York    correspondent    telegraphs  :  —  Curtis 

Ll 
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Jett,  the  seventeen  year  old  boy  who  was  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  a  month  ago  for  the  murder  of 
Attorney  Mareum,  at  Jackson,  Kentucky,  will  be  tried 
to-day  on  the  charge  of  assassinating  Judge  Cockrill 
last  January.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  convict 
Jett  on  the  capital  offence,  and  it  is  not  believed 
Governor  Beckham  will  dare  to  pardon  him  as  he  has 
done  on  no  less  than  eight  previous  occasions. 
To-day's  trial  will  in  reality  be  the  arraignment  of  the 
political  system  that  has  long  existed  in  Breathitt 
County,  Kentucky,  in  the  hope  that  the  publicity 
given  it  will  result  in  its  downfall.  In  the  mountains 
there,  Judge  Hargis,  on  whose  account  Jett  became 
an  assassin,  holds  as  absolute  a  sway  as  ever  did  the 
mediaeval  baron  over  his  lands.  Hargis  is  a  Democrat, 
and  no  Republican  can  become  at  all  prominent  in  the 
county  and  live.  Everybody  thinks  and  does  as 
Hargis  directs,  or  else  dies.  Within  eighteen  months 
there  have  been  34  political  assassinations.  So 
frequent  are  the  murders  that  the  local  coroner  long 
ago  resigned,  fearing  to  hold  inquests,  so  that  when  a 
man  is  killed  practically  nothing  is  done  except  to 
bury  him.  When  a  person  is  put  on  trial,  the 
governor  of  the  State,  who  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Hargis    for    political    reasons,    actually    pai'dons    the 

Erisoner  after  the  simple  indictment  is  lodged,  and 
efore  there  has  been  any  trial.  .Jett  has  thus  been 
pardoned  five  times.  This  is  the  condition  of 
barbarism  that  exists  among  the  mountaineers,  and 
which  will,  it  is  hoped,  receive  its  death-blow  as  the 
result  of  the  trial  that  begins  to-day  at  Cynthiana, 
Kentucky. 

THE    PRICE    OF    BREAD. 

Some  interesting  tables  dealing  with  the  price  of 
bread  have  been  compiled  by  the  Labour  Gazette 
from  returns   supplied    by  co-operative  societies  and 
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local  correspondents.     Of  the  26  chief  towns  of  the 

kingdom,  there  were  twelve  in  which  the  cost  of  the 

41b.  loaf  was  exactly  the  same  at  the  beginning  of  this 

month  as  it  was  on  September  1st,  1902.  These  places 

were   Bolton,   Bristol,    Cardiff,    Derby,   Huddersfield, 

Leicester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham, 

Plymouth,   Belfast  and  Dublin.      In    the   remaining 

fourteen  towns  there  were  increases  in  the  cost,  as  will 

be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  : — 

Price  of  4  lb.  of  bread. 
Sept.  1,  1903.  Sept.  1,  1902. 


London 

5d  and  b^d    ... 

...     4*dand5d 

Birmingham 

.5d  and  6d      ... 

...     4|dand5^( 

Hull      

4d  to  5W      .. 

...     4d    and5d 

Ipswich 

5id 

5d 

Liverpool 

5d 

4d 

Manchester      .... 

4id 

4d 

Middlesbrough 

6d 

5id 

Oldham 

4d 

4id 

Potteries  District 

^d 

4d 

Wolverhampton 

o^d 

6d 

Aberdeen 

It     ::: 

5d 

Dundee 

5id 

Edinburgh 

6d 

5id 

Glasgow 

5id 

5d 

Another  table,  based  entirely  on  the  reports  of  co- 
operative societies,  gives  mean  prices  for  thirteen 
districts  into  which  Great  Britain  is  divided  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  : — 


Sept.  1. 

June  1. 

Sept.  ] 

District.                  1903. 

1903. 

1902. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

England  and  Wales.          d . 

d. 

d. 

N.  Counties  and  Yorkshire  5.66 

5.57 

5.59 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire       5.16 

5.11 

6.17 

N.  Midland  Counties ...        4.60 

4.54 

4.56 

W.       „             „        ...        6.09 

4.96 

4.94 

W.       „              „        ...        4.76 

4.84 

4.63 

Eastern  Counties        ...        5.37 

5.10 

5.13 

London             5.32 

5.18 

5.23 

S.E.  Counties 5.44 

5.38 

5.40 
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District. 

England  wad  Wales. 
S.W.  Counties,  Wales 
and  Mon 


Sept.  1. 

1903. 

Mean. 

d. 

4.98 


England  and  Wales        5.10 


Scotland. 

N.  Counties     

Eastern  Counties 

Lanarkshire      

Other  Southern  Counties 

Scotland 

Great  Britain 


5.40 
5.43 
6.58 
5.67 

5.51 

6.25 


June  1. 

1903. 

Mean. 

d 

4.96 

5.08 


5.14 
5.11 
5.11 
5.51 

5.23 

5.10 


Sept.  1. 

1902. 

Mean. 

d. 

4.92 

5.04 


5.14 

i.OO 
5.07 
5.47 

5.17 

5.09 


FROM   A   SPEECH   BY  MR.  CROMBIE,  M.P. 

Mr.  Crombie  showed  that  the  policy  of  Free  Trade 
was  based  on  two  principles — first,  that  all  inter- 
national trade  was  barter;  and  second,  that  it  paid 
each  nation  to  make  the  articles  which  it  could  produce 
best  and  cheapest  and  exchange  them  for  the  articles 
which  other  nations  could  produce  better  and  cheaper. 
Lord  Salisbury,  whose  settled  convictions  they  all 
regi-etted  in  the  present  crisiS;  had  once  urged  them  to 
use  large  maps;  and  so  he  would  illustrate  the 
principle  by  an  extreme  case.  He  would  take  the  case 
of  oranges.  Spain,  with  her  fine  climate,  grew  oranges 
cheaper  and  better  than  us;  we  on  the  other  hand 
made  cotton  cloth  better  and  cheaper  than  Spain.  So 
every  year,  we  sent  Spain  two  million  worth  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  took  in  exchange  two  million  worth  of 
oranges ;  which  were  thus  so  cheap  we  could  sell  them 
for  a  penny  each.  Now,  why  not  grow  these  oranges 
at  home?  It  could  be  done  under  glass  for  28.  an 
orange.  Why  not  put  a  protective  duty  of  2s.  on 
every  orange?  All  the  stock  arguments  for  pro- 
tection would  apply.     It  would  employ  thousands  of 
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gardeners  and  glaziers  and  burn  hundreds  of  tons  of 
coals.  It  would  employ  twenty-four  times  as  much 
capital  and  labour  as  the  Free  Trade  principle  of 
making  cotton  cloth  and  exchanging  it  for  oranges. 
What  is  the  Free  Trade  argument  against  it  ?  Simply 
this,  that  under  Protection  we  pay  2s.  and  get  one  bad 
orange,  and  Is.  lid.  of  this  would  be  wasted  in  profit- 
less labour  and  useless  outlay  of  capital,  while  under 
Free  Trade  we  would  get  one  good  orange  for  a  penny 
and  have  Is.  lid.  to  spend  on  other  things  for  the 
benefit  of  ourselves  and  the  trade  of  the  country. 
Now,  exactly  the  same  arguments  applied  against 
protecting  any  article  that  the  foreigner  could  supply 
better  and  cheaper  than  we  could.  Protectionists 
had  been  telling  them  that  the  Americans  were  sending 
them  boots  2s.  cheaper  than  they  could  be  made  here, 
and  they  wanted  to  put  a  duty  of  28.  on  boots  to 
protect  our  own  bootmakers.  If  it  were  true  (which 
ne  doubted)  that  America  was  sending  cheaper  boots, 
she  took  some  article  in  exchange — say  potatoes — 
which  we  could  produce  cheaper  and  better  than  them. 
So  that,  if  the  shoemakers  had  lost  employment  by  the 
transaction,  the  potato  growers  had  gained  what  they 
had  lost;  and  the  working  man  got  his  boots  two 
shillings  cheaper  and  had  two  shillings  more  of  his 
wages  to  spend  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  of  trade. 
There  is  thus  no  argument  against  the  protection  of 
oranges  that  does  not  apply  to  boots.  But,  he  would  be 
told,  there  was  an  inherent  reason  in  our  climate  why 
we  could  not  grow  oranges,  but  none  why  we  could 
not  make  boots  as  well  as  the  Americans.  He  fully 
agreed.  So  far  from  their  being  any  inherent  reason 
why  we  could  not  make  boots  better,  there  was  every 
reason  why  we  should.  Thanks  to  free  trade,  our 
bootmakers  could  buy  their  raw  material  and  machinery 
in  the  cheapest  market.  Under  free  trade  and  com- 
petition he  felt  sure  the  British  bootmakers  would  in 
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the  future,  as  they  had  done  in  the  past,  not  allow 
their  American  rivals  to  beat  them.  But  to  put  on  a 
protective  duty  to  shield  our  bootmakers  or  any  other 
trade  from  foreign  competition,  would  be  putting  a 
premium  on  incompetence  and  would  be  forcing  the 
labourer,  the  farmer,  and  the  schoolmaster  to  pay  that 
premium  out  of  his  own  hard-won  earnings.  Speaking 
of  the  taxation  of  food,  he  showed  that  Britain  was  the 
only  nation  that  imported  more  than  half  its  food  from 
abroad  and  to  put  a  duty  on  food  was  asking  us  to 
bear  a  heavier  burden  than  any  other  nation.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  duty  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  was 
to  be  fixed  by  a  formal  treaty  with  our  Colonies.  Last 
year  the  Government  put  a  small  duty  on  bread. 
They  saw  the  folly  of  it  and  they  took  it  off.  It  was 
quite  easy  to  do  so.  They  arrange  their  budget  as 
they  choose.  But  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal 
once  on,  the  duty  could  not  be  removed.  They  might 
turn  the  Government  that  put  the  duty  on  out  of 
office,  but  the  duty  would  remain.  It  could  not  be 
removed  without  the  cumbrous  and  lengthy  methods 
of  diplomacy ;  and  even  then  our  Colonies  might  not 
consent,  and  we  would  have  to  choose  between  disinte- 
gration of  our  Colonial  Empire  and  starvation  and  riot 
at  home. 

Review  of  Speech  of  Mr.  Crombie,  M.P. 
The  special  merit  of  Mr.  Crombie's  treatment  of  the 
subject  lies  in  the  pertinent  and  effective  way  in  which 
he  demonstrates  the  scientific  truths  by  an  appeal  to 
the  facts  of  experience  in  the  actual  world  of  business. 
No  doubt  there  are  smart  men  not  a  few  who  could 
turn  a  Protective  Tariff  to  account  for  their  own  par- 
ticular purposes.  Protection  by  raising  prices  would 
take  money  from  the  jjockets  of  buyers  and  put  it  into 
those  of  sellers,  and  if  selling  alone  had  to  be  con- 
sidered Protectionism  would  be  far  more  prevalent 
than  it  is.     Of  the  wheat  supply  of  this  country,  only 
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one-fourth  is  grown  at  home ;  the  other  three-fourths 
come  from  abroad  in  the  proportion  of  about  four 
from  foreign  countries  to  one  from  the  Colonies.  Most 
other  countries  are  self-sustaining  in  the  matter  of 
food,  and  as  Mr.  Crombie  well  showed,  nothing  could 
be  more  foolish  than  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our 
getting  the  amplest  supplies  on  the  best  possible 
terms.  And  there  could  be  no  greater  delusion  than 
the  idea  that  the  farmer  prospered  greatly  in  the  days 
of  the  Com  Laws.  Never  on  the  whole  was  agricul- 
tural distress  so  rife,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  years 
or  so  no  fewer  than  four  Parliamentary  Committees 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  "  the  terrible  and 
disastrous  state  of  agriculture."  In  regard  to  manu- 
facturers, Mr.  Crombie  gives  a  concrete  illustration 
from  the  experience  of  the  firm  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. It  was  established  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  for  the  first  forty  years  of  last  century  it  had  the 
advantage  of  Protection.  Cloth  sold  at  about  three 
times  its  present  price.  Nevertheless,  those  forty 
years  were  a  time  of  struggle.  Though  a  big  price 
was  got  for  the  cloth,  very  Httle  of  it  was  sold,  "  be- 
cause nobody  had  the  money  to  buy  it — when  a  person 
could  afford  only  one  suit  in  a  lifetime,  and  took  it  off 
immediately  after  church,  and  put  it  into  a  drawer,  it 
was  not  a  good  time  for  woollen  manufacturers."  But 
there  were  other  elements  in  the  case.  None  of  the 
goods  could  be  sold  abroad.  The  price  was  so  high 
that  they  could  not  compete  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers. A  still  more  important  consideration  was  that 
though  a  good  price  was  got  for  the  goods  an  enormous 
price  had  to  be  paid  for  everything  connected  with  the 
manufacture.  W  ool  was  protected  ;  machinery,  dye- 
stuffs,  soap — -everything  was  protected,  and  though 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  was  high  the 
profits  were  small.  When  the  Protection  was  done 
away  with  prosperity  began. 
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*'  They  could  get  on  now,  although  they  got  only 
a  third  of  the  price  for  their  cloth,  because  people 
at  home  had  plenty  of  money  to  buy  it,  thanks 
to  Free  Trade.  They  could  compete  with  German 
and  American  competitors  because  all  the  material 
they  used  they  could  buy  in  the  cheapest  mai'ket. 
They  could  buy  their  wool  from  Argentina,  and 
paid  no  duty  upon  it;  they  got  dye-stuffs  from 
Germany — the  best  and  cheapest  dye-stuffs  were 
made  there — and  they  paid  no  duty  upon  it ;  some 
of  the  best  machinery  to-day  was  made  in  Germany, 
and  they  could  buy  it  and  paid  no  duty  upon  it. 
Let  them  put  a  duty  on  these  articles,  and  they  could 
no  longer  compete  with  the  German  and  American 
competitors  in  our  own  or  in  other  countries." 

Mr.  Crombie  went  on  to  deal  with  the  excess  of 
imports,  that  great  bugbear  of  Protectionists,  and  with 
the  questions  of  dumping  and  retaliation,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  Colonial  preference.  The  excess  of  imports 
he  handled  with  great  felicity ;  and  with  no  less 
admirable  lucidity  were  demonstrated  the  benefits  of 
the  so-called  dumping.  There  have  been  striking 
instances  in  which  this  dumping  has  been  turned  to 
account  against  the  countiy  whose  fiscal  system  leads 
to  its  being  practised.  One  was  the  case  of  the  gas- 
works at  Copenhagen,  for  which  an  English  firm 
successfully  contracted  against  German  competition, 
the  contnict  being  executed  by  the  English  firm  with 
English  labour  by  means  of  German  iron  on  the  basis 
of  the  price  at  which  it  was  dumped  in  England. 
Not  less  happy  was  the  treatment  of  the  question 
of  retaliation.  There  wan  much  freshness  in  Mr. 
Crombie's  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  all  these 
parts  of  the  great  subject  and  in  the  illustrations  with 
which  it  was  lighted  up.  Ecjually  to  the  purpose  was 
the  handling  of  Colonial  preference,  with  respect  to 
which  it  was  made  plain  that  little  could  be  done,  and 
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that  little  of  very  small  advantage  indeed  either  to  the 
Colonies  or  the  mother-country,  even  if  we  were  dis- 
posed to  enter  on  such  a  doubtful  enterprise. 

FALL  IN  EXPORTS. 

The  first  tables  deal  with  the  imports  aud  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  into  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Figures  are  presented  for  the  years  since  1854,  and 
notes  are  added  to  show  the  chief  events  in  the 
commercial  world  and  the  changes  in  foreign  tariff* 
likely  to  have  had  a  bearing  on  the  course  of  trade. 
The  next  subject  dealt  with  is  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  protected  and  unprotected  foreign 
countries  and  Colonies  for  a  series  of  years. 


TOTAL  BRITISH  EXPORTS. 

(Excluding  ships.) 

To  Protected  Markets. 

Foreign 
Countries. 

Colonies 

(Canada  and 

Victoria). 

Thousand  £ 

Thousand  £ 

1860 

36,180       

3,481 

1860 

.. 

61,080      

8,639 

1870 

.. 

94,521       

10,570 

1880 

.. 

97,743      

11,779 

1890 

.. 

107,640      

13,928 

1900 

.. 

115,147      

13,276 

1902 

.. 

100,753      

15,284 

To  other  Markets. 

■  cL°S. 

Other 

Colonies. 

Thousand  £           Thousand  £       Thousand  £ 

1850 

15,759         ...        7,242 

8,706 

1860 

31,146        ...      16,965 

...       18,061 

1870 

53,251         ...      19,304 

...       21,941 

1880 

60,063         ...      30,451 

...       33,024 

1890 

68,521         ...      33,641 

...       39,801 

1900 

73,910        ...      29,6^9 

...       5M42 

1902 

..        61 

),095        ...      32,568 

...       69,857 

300 


Totals  compared 
To  protected        To  other 
Markets. 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1902 
The  figures 


Total. 

Thonsand 

39,661 

69,719 

105,091 

109,522 

121,568 

128,423 

116,037 


Markets. 

Total. 

Thousand  £ 

31,707 

66,172 

94,496 

113,538 

141,963 

154,181 

161,515 


Grand 
Total. 
Thousand  £ 
71.368 
135,891 
199,587 
223,060 
263,531 
282,604 
277,552 


for  manufacture  show  the  changes  in  trade  in  a 
still  more  striking  manner. 

EXPORT  OF  MANUFACTURED  AND  PARTLY 
MANUFACTURED    ARTICLES. 


1860 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1902 


1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1902 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1902 


To  Protected  Markets 
Foreign. 
Thousand  £ 
34,842 
55,090 
81,997 
83,401 
88,981 
82,437 
72,753 
To  other  Markets. 
Foreign.  India. 

Thousand  £      Thousand  £ 
Cannot  16,083 

be  18,040       .. 

stated.  29,112       ... 

60,808  32,089      ... 

59,659  28,519       ... 

57,905  30,873       ... 

Totals  Compared 
To  Protected        To  Other 


Markets. 
Thousand  £ 

38,085      . 

61,985      . 

90,995 

93  349 
101,696      . 

94,504      .. 

87,062      .. 


Markets. 

Thousand  £ 

28,715 

62,915 

91,405 

104,851 

127,104 

130,696 

140,538 


Canada  and 

Victoria. 
Thousand  £ 

3.243 

6,895 

8,998 

9,948 
12,765 
12,067 
13,309 

Other  Colonies. 

Thousand  £ 

Cannot 

be 

stated. 
34,217 
43,177 
52,435 

Grand 

Total. 

Thousand  £ 

66,800 

124,900 

182,400 

198,200 

228.800 

225,200 

227,600 
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It  appears  from  the  tables  that  in  the  period  1850- 

1902  the  proportionate  distribution  of  our  total  exports 

as  between  the  protected  and  unprotected  markets  of 

the  world  has  been  reversed,  the  proportions  being : — 

In  1850:  Protected,  56;  other,  44. 

In  1902:  Protected,  42;  other,  58. 

Taking  the  category  of  manufactured  articles 
separately,  the  change  has  even  been  more  marked, 
the  proportions  being  : — 

In  1850:  Protected,  57;  other,  43. 
In  1902:  Protected,  38;  other,  62. 

The  change  has  been  a  continuous  one,  but  it 
operated  most  rapidly  during  the  first  decade  (1830- 
1860),  and  during  the  last  few  years  (1890-1902). 

No  doubt  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
expansion  of  the  British  Empire  which  took  place 
during  those  two  periods,  e.g.,  the  consolidation  of  the 
Indian  Empire  in  the  fifties,  and  the  extension  of 
British  dominions  and  protectorates  in  Africa  in  recent 
years.  But  after  allowing  for  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  Continental  and  American 
tariff's  in  checking  our  export  trade,  especially  in 
manufactured  articles,  with  the  group  of  "protected 
countries  "  during  the  Ust  two  decades. 

Another  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  manu- 
factured to  total  exports  has  gradually  fallen  from  94 
per  cent,  in  1850  to  80  per  cent,  in  1900,  whence  it 
has  risen  to  82  per  cent,  in  1902.  The  main  cause  of 
the  decreasing  percentage  has  been  the  growth  of  our 
exports  of  coal,  and  the  increased  percentage  since 
1900  is  no  doubt  mainly  attributable  to  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  our  coal  exports  since  the  high  prices 
of  1900.  'rV"'''  ' 

Changes  in  Retail  J^rices. 

An  endeavour  is  made  to  show  to  what  extent  the 
average  retail  prices  of  workmen's  food  has  changed  in 
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recent  years.     Below  is  one  of  t 

he  tables  given  for  th 

purpose : — 

Quinquennial  Period. 

1877-1881      

Average  Retail  Price 
of  Food 
(1897-1901—100). 
...      140 

1882-1886      

...     125 

1887-1891      

...     106 

1892-1896      

...       98 

1897-1901      

...     100 

The  English  workman,  it  is  pointed  out,  has  there* 
fore  been  able  to  make  100  shillings  go  as  far  in 
purchasing  food  in  recent  years  as  140  shillings  would 
have  gone  about  20  years  ago. 

English  and  German  Workmen. 
Figures  as  to  expenditure  on  clothing  by  workmen 
are  also  given,  and  there  are  also  comparisons  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  countries  as  to 
expenditure  on  different  classes  of  food.  It  is  shown 
that,  so  far  as  regards  food,  the  cost  of  living  in 
Germany  has  fallen  very  much  less  in  the  last  25  years 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  that  in  the  last  five 
years  a  German  workman  has  been  able  to  j)urchase  as 
much  food  of  the  kind  to  which  he  is  accustomed  for 
100  marks  as  he  could  get  20  years  previously  for 
112  marks,  while  the  English  workman  lias  been  able 
to  make  100  shillings  go  as  far  in  purchasing  food  as 
140  shillings  would  have  gone  20  years  before. 

Workmen's  Wages. 
The  rates  of  wages  in  15  skilled  trades  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France 
are  compared.  The  rates  in  capital  cities  are  given  as 
follows  :  United  Kingdom,  42s. ;  United  States,  75s. ; 
German V,  248. ;  and  France,  36s.  In  other  cities  and 
towns  the  rates  stated  are :  United  Kingdom,  368. ; 
United  States,  698.  4d.  ;  Germany,  228.  6d. ;  and 
France,  228.  lOd. 
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Miscellaneous. 
The  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  allow  us  to  deal 
with  the  copious  memoranda  supplied  with  reference 
to  the  export  policy  of  Trusts  in  certain  foreign  countries, 
or  with  the  proportion  of  the  total  wages  expenditure 
incurred  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  account  of  our 
export  trade.  Information  is  also  given  respecting  the 
trade  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  France ;  former 
preferential  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  imports 
of  certain  articles  from  British  colonies  and  posses- 
sions ;  the  tariff  treatment  of  products  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  British  colonies  by  foreign  countries ; 
"  drawbacks  "  and  other  methods  of  remitting  duties  on 
imported  raw  materials  and  unfinished  articles  used  in 
manufacture  for  export;  the  participation  of  foreign 
vessels  in  the  shipping  trade  of  the  British  Empire ; 
the  occupations  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  output  of  textiles  and  iron  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

/  subjoin  here  extracts  from  the  analysis  of 

THE    BLUE-BOOK    ON    BRITISH     AND 

FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

II. 

(From  The  Times.) 
Six  sections  are  devoted  to  different  aspects  of 
preferential  trade,  discriminating  tariffs,  and  draw- 
backs. The  first  of  these  deals  with  the  practice  of 
foreign  countries  and  their  colonies.  It  is  divided  into 
two  headings— (a)  The  treatment  of  colonial  produce 
by  the  mother  country,  {h)  The  treatment  of  the 
produce  of  the  mother  country  by  the  colonies.  The 
facts  are  summarized  thus : — 

"(a) — Germany  and  Holland  accord  no  preference 
to  Colonial  produce. 

"  France  admits  the  products  of  her  principal  Colo- 
nies free,  or  at  reduced  rates,  but  impose  the  minimum 
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tariff  (which  is  that  applicable  to  goods  from  the 
United  Kingdom)  on  the  produce  of  Tunis  and  the 
minor  Colonial  possessions,  certain  articles  being,  how- 
ever, exceptionally  admitted  free,  often  in  limited 
quantities. 

"Portugal  admits  most  articles  fix)m  Coloniee 
imported  in  national  vessels  at  a  50  per  cent,  prefer- 
ence. 

'*  Spain  imposes  the  ordinary  tariff,  except  on  cer- 
tain specified  articles  which  are  admitted  free. 

*'  Denmark  admits  produce  of  Iceland,  Faroe  Islands, 
and  Greenland,  free,  but  apparently  imposes  the  ordi- 
nary tariff  on  West  Indian  produce. 

'*  The  United  States  of  America  admit  the  produce 
of  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  free,  but  impose  duties  equal 
to  75  per  cent,  of  their  ordinary  tariff  rates  on  imports 
from  the  Philippines. 

"  Japan  imports  Formosa  produce  free. 

(b) — German,  Dutch,  and  Danish  Colonies  accord 
no  preference  to  the  produce  of  the  Mother  Countries. 

"  French  Colonies  submit  French  produce  to  various 
duties  {Octrois  de  Mer)  on  importation,  but  have  in 
general  an  additional  Customs  Tariff  imposed  on 
foreign  goods  only.  In  the  principal  Colonies  this 
tariff  is  practically  identical  with  the  metropolitan 
French  tariff.  In  Tunis  there  is  an  independent  tariff 
from  which  the  principal  French  exports  are  exempt. 

"  Portuguese  Colonies  for  the  most  part  accord  per- 
centage reductions  to  Portuguese  goods. 

**  The  Spanish  possessions  (the  Canaries  and  Fer- 
nando Po)  have  very  few  duties.  Spanish  goods  obtain 
no  preference  in  the  former,  but  are  treated  preferen- 
tially in  the  latter. 

"  United  States  goods  are  imported  free  into  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii,  but  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
foreign  goods  in  the  Philippines.  Japanese  produce 
enters  Formosa  free." 
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The  colonial  trade  of  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  the  United  States  is  then  dealt  with  in  consider- 
able detail,  and  the  following  table,  giving  the  propor- 
tional trade  of  British  Colonies  and  possessions  with 
the  mother  country  and  with  each  other,  is  inserted 
for  comparison  with  France.  The  memorandum  adds 
that  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the 
imports  derived  from  and  exports  directed  to  the 
mother  countiy  is  less  than  in  the  case  of  France,  but 
that,  if  inter-colonial  trade  is  taken  into  account,  the 
total  proportions  are  not  very  different : — 

British  Colonial  Trade. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Proportion  derived  from 
or  directsd  to. 

Including 

Australian 

Inter-state 

Trade. 

Excluding 

Australian 

Inter-state 

Trade. 

Including 

Australian 

Inter-state 

Trade. 

Excludinp 

Australian 

Inter-state 

Trade. 

United  Kingdom 
Other      Colonies      and 
Possessions 

Per  cent. 
44 

26 

Per  cent. 
48 

19 

Percent. 
38 

27 

Per  cent. 
41 

20 

Total  United  Kingdom 
and    Colonies    and 
Possessions 

70 

67 

65 

61 

Two  papers,  which  cannot  be  summarized,  deal  with 
"  Former  British  Preferences  to  Colonies  "  and 
"  Foreign  Tariff  Treatment  of  Products  of  the  British 
Empire."  It  appears  that  in  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States,  products  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  British  Colonies  and  possessions 
uniformly  receive  the  "most-favoured-nation"  treat- 
ment; but  in  the  United  States  they  do  not  enjoy 
certain  concessions  made  to  France,  Portugal,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  under  reciprocal  arrangements.  In 
Germany   the  "most-favoured-nation"   treatment    is 
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accorded  to  all  British  possessions  except  Canada, 
which  comes  under  the  general  tariff.  In  France  the 
British  Empire  enjoys  the  same  uniform  treatment 
with  some  exceptions  in  the  opposite  direction — 
namely,  certain  products  of  Canada,  Hong-kong,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Malay  States,  British  India,  the 
African  Protectorates,  and  some  other  British  posses- 
sions have  the  benefit  of  the  French  minimum  tariff.  In 
Japan  the  British  Empire  enjoys  most-favoured-nation 
treatment  except  India,  Australia  (exclusive  of  Queens- 
land), New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  and  Canada.  In  Italy,  like- 
wise, Canada,  India,  Cape  Colony,  and  South  Australia 
are  not  entitled  to  most-favoured -nation  treatment. 

On  the  subject  of  "  drawbacks,"  statistics  are  given 
showing  the  effect  of  the  practice  in  Germany,  France, 
the  United  States,  and  Russia ;  and  a  most  interesting 
note  is  added  on  the  probable  effect  of  a  similar  draw- 
back on  our  export  of  woollen  goods.  It  is  shown 
that  such  a  drawback  might  pay  for  a  preferential  duty 
on  wool  in  favour  of  our  Colonies. 

The  note  concludes  : — 

"  Hence,  if  an  import  duty  were  levied  on  foreign, 
but  not  on  Colonial  wool,  and  refunded  in  the  shape 
of  '  drawback '  on  the  export  of  woollen  goods,  it  is 
possible  that  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  duty 
might  be  so  refunded,  especially  if  proof  of  actual 
identity  of  material  were  not  enforced." 

The  discussion  of  tariff  questions  concludes  with  a 
valuable  memorandum  and  set  of  tables  giving  "  the 
incidence  of  foreign  and  colonial  tariffs  on  our  exports." 
The  summary  result  is  embodied  in  the  following 
table,  but  the  detailed  figures  deserve  the  most  careful 
attention  r — 

Estimated  average  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the 
import  duties  levied  by  the  undermentioned  countries 
and  colonies  on  the  principal  articles  of  British 
export  from  the  United  Kingdom  : — 
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Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Russia      

131 

Belgium             ...       13 

United  States    ... 

73 

New  Zealand    ...         9 

Austria-Hungary 

35 

Australian  Com  - 

France     

34 

mon  wealth     ...         6 

Italy        

27 

South  African 

Germany... 

25 

Customs  Union 

Canada  ... 

16 

(new  tariff)    ...         6 

Consumption  of  Food  and  Cost  of  Living. 

Passing  over  a  section  devoted  to  the  participation 
of  foreign  vessels  in  the  shipping  trade  within  the 
Empire,  we  come  to  a  series  of  social  questions.  The 
first  is  the  cost  of  living  to  the  working  classes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  certain  foreign  countries  ;  and 
it  embraces  food,  clothing,  and  rent.  The  sources  of 
information  which  have  been  drawn  upon  for  this  diffi- 
cult investigation  are  (1)  special  inquiries  made  this 
year  in  urban  and  last  year  in  agricultural  districts  by 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  (2)  a  report  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  1889  ;  (3)  the  results  of  private  investiga- 
tors (Booth,  Rowntree,  the  Economic  Club)  ;  (4) 
reports  by  the  Commissioners  of  Labour  of  the  United 
States  in  1890-91 ;  (5)  workmen's  "  budgets  "  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium  from  various  sources;  (6) 
report  of  the  Moseley  Commission  to  the  United 
States.  Of  these  sources  it  must  be  said  at  once  that 
(2),  (4),  and  (5)  are  too  old  to  be  of  much  value,  and 
that  (6)  gives  impressions  rather  than  facts,  and  is  often 
self -contradictory.  The  most  recent,  and  therefore  the 
most  valuable  contributions,  are  those  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  Trade's  own  inquiries ;  but  it  would  be  en- 
tirely misleading  to  compare  present  conditions  in  one 
county  with  those  which  prevailed  in  another  several 
years  ago.  Further,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
whereas  the  cost  of  living  varies  comparatively  little  in 
different  industrial  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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outside  of  London,  it  is  not  so  elsewhere.  It  differs 
widely,  for  instance,  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and 
enormously  in  different  States  of  America.  And  there 
are  other  qualifications  to  be  borne  in  mind  which  are 
pointed  out  by  the  memorandum. 

*'  In  drawing  any  inferences  from  the  figures  given 
in  this  Memorandum,  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  customs  and  conditions  of  the  people  in  different 
countries  vary  considerably,  and  a  bare  comparison  of 
the  actual  cost  of  living,  and  the  amount  of  the  food 
eaten,  does  not  necessarily  result  in  a  picture  entirely 
reflecting  the  comparative  comfort  of  the  various 
peoples.  For  instance,  if  it  is  the  case  that  the  wives 
of  workmen  in  some  countries  are  better  managers  than 
the  wives  of  English  workmen,  it  may  be  that  by 
possessing  greater  resourcefulness,  and  practising 
greater  economy  in  the  purchase  of  different  vai-ieties 
of  food,  and  by  cultivating  a  better  knowledge  of  cook- 
ing, working-class  families  in  such  countries  are  as 
comfortably  fed  as  English  working-class  families,  and 
on  a  smaller  expenditure.  Again,  the  class  of  food  and 
clothes  which  is  considered  almost  essential  in  one 
country,  owing  to  climatic  and  other  conditions,  is 
not  considered  so  in  another.  For  instance,  the 
English  workman  is,  relatively  speaking,  a  large  meat 
eater,  and  as  a  rule  the  more  wages  he  gets  the  greater 
quantity  of  meat  he  eats.  But  the  fact  that  he  con- 
sumes more  meat  than  a  French  or  German  workman, 
whose  custom  it  is  to  eat  more  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  farinaceous  food,  does  not  of  itself  prove  that  he 
is  living  in  greater  comfort  or  luxury.  Again,  a  work- 
man in  England  consumes  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wheaten  bread  purchased  at  the  baker's.  It  would  be 
thought  a  hardship  in  England  to  consume  brown 
bread  of  other  grain,  which  is  eaten  freely  by  the 
working  classes  in  some  other  countries.  Indeed,  the 
practice  of  eating  oat  cake  and  porridge   and   milk 
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which  exists  in  Scotland,  though  to  a  less  extent  than 
formerly,  would  be  regarded  by  many  of  the  working 
classes  in  England  as  an  inferior  diet  to  the  prevailing 
diet  of  baker's  bread  and  tea. 

"  These  differences  of  wants  and  tastes  are  such  that 
the  comparative  welfare  of  the  working  classes  in 
various  countries  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term 
cannot  be  determined  by  any  statistical  method." 

The  Board  of  Trade's  investigations  have  resulted 
in  the  following  tables  showing  the  average  consump- 
tion and  cost  of  food  by  agricultural  and  urban 
workmen's  families : — 

Table  A. 

Average  Consumption  and  Cost  of  Food  by  Agricul- 
tural Labourers'  Families  in  England  in  1902. 


Southern 
and 
South- 
western 
Counties. 

General 

Northern 

Midland    Bastem 

Average 

Abticles. 

Counties. 

Counties.  Counties. 

1 

for 
England. 

lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz.    1  lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

Beef  or  Mutton 

4  10 

3  12 

1  12 

3    5 

3    5f 

Pork 

0     3 

1    5 

2     1 

0  14 

1     H 

Bacon 

3    7 

3    0 

2    0 

2    6 

2  llj 

Cheese           

0  12 

1     5 

1     2 

1  10 

1  4 

Bread            

•5    0 

27    0 

17    0 

29    0 

19     8 

Flour 

23    0 

7    0 

20    8 

9    0 

14  14 

Oatmeal  and  Bice  ... 

1     4 

1     8 

1    0 

1     4 

1     4 

Potatoes        

26    0 

22    0 

24    0 

31    0 

25  12 

Tea     

0    3 

0    7 

0    6^ 

0    9 

0     7i 

Coffee  and  Cocoa    ... 

0     1 

0    5 

0     1 

0    3^ 

0    2| 

Butter           

1     6 

0  15 

0  14J 

0  15 

Lard,  Margarine,  or 

Dripping    ... 

1  13 

0  10 

0  15 

0  12 

1    oj 

Sugar 

4  12 

4  12 

4    0 

3  12 

4    5 

Syrup,     Treacle,    or 

Jam           

1  12 

1     8 

1    0 

2     4 

1  10 

(New 

6^  pints 

4  pints 

3^  pints 

4  pints 

4^  pints 

Milk       or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

Skimmed     ... 

— 

9  pints 

7|  pints 

9J  pints 

8|  pints 

Average  total  value... 

14s.  10^ 

138.  e^d. 

12s.  4id: 

13s.  4Jd. 

13s.  e^d. 

^IXL  some  counties  the  agricultaral  labourers  bake  their  own  bread. 
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Table  B. 
Avei-age  Cost  of  (1)  Bread  and  Flour,  and  (2)  Meat 
Consumed    Weekly    by    Agricultural     Labourers' 
FamiUes  in  1902. 


High-Wage 
Counties. 

Low-Wage 
Counties. 

Genara] 

Articlkb. 

Northern 
Counties. 

Midland 
Counties. 

Eastern 
Counties. 

Southern 
and 
South- 
western 
Counties. 

Average 

for 
England. 

Bread  and  flour 

Meat  (inclnding  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  and 
bacon)        

8.     d. 
2  10| 

5     2i 
8     li 

3  0} 

4  9i 

s.     d. 
3  10 

3     2 

s.     d. 
3  lOJ 

3     6i 

8.     d. 

3  5 

4  2 

Total      

7  lOi 

7    0 

7     3| 

7     7 

Per  cent,  of  total  value 
of  food  con  sumed . . . 

645 

63-2 

56-6 

546 

560 

Table  C. 
Average    Quantity    and    Cost    of    Bread   and    Meat 
respectively      Consumed     by     Urban     Workmen's 
Families  in  1903. 

(Based  on  286  Returns,  101  of  which  relate  to  London.) 


Abticleb. 


Wkkklt  Incoicb. 


Under 
268. 


258.  and 
under  30s. 


90s.  and 
under  SSs. 


358.  and 
under  40s. 


All 
Incomes. 


QXJANTITT 

CONBOMED  WBBKL.T 

Bread  and  flour 
Meat   (beef,  mutton, 
pork,  and  bacon)... 

lb.         1          lb. 

32- 17    '    32  34 
7-42    !      824 

lb. 

33-23 
9-88 

lb. 
29  96 

9-89 

lb. 
3206 

910* 

Total      

3959        4068 

4811 

89-86 

4116 

*0f  this  quantity  about  13  lb.  consists  of  bacon. 
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Weekly  Cost. 

ARTICIiES. 

Under 
258. 

25s  and 
under  308. 

308.  and 
under  358. 

35s.  and 
under  40s. 

All 
Incomes. 

Bread  and  flour 
Meat   (beef,  matton, 
pork,  and  bacon)... 

8.    d. 

3  6 

4  8J 

8.     d. 

3    7 
5     7i 

s.    d. 
3     8 

6  llf 

s.     d. 
3    4| 

7     li 

s.    d. 
3     6i 

6     Sf 

Total      

8     2| 

9    24 

10     7| 

10    6i 

9  lOJ 

As  the  incomes  increase  the  expenditure  on  meat 
increases,  and  among  the  agricultural  labourers,  those 
earning  higher  wages  spend  more  on  meat  and  less  on 
bread  than  those  with  lower  wages.  A  very  interest- 
ing chart  giving  the  proportional  cost  of  food  and  the 
level  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  1877  to 
1901,  shows  that  the  former  has  sunk  40  per  cent,  and 
the  latter  risen  10  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  wage-earner 
now  receives  100  where  in  1877  he  received  90,  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  100  is  equivalent  to  140 
in  1877. 

As  regards  rent  the  information  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  rents  of  tenements  let  in  London,  Man- 
chester, and  Liverpool  by  county  councils,  corpora- 
tions, and  trusts,  and  of  houses  let  in  12  provincial 
towns  by  co-operative  societies,  are  given ;  out  these 
form  a  very  minute  fraction  of  working-class  dwellings 
even  in  those  towns.  So  far  as  they  go,  however,  the 
weekly  rent  per  room  (which  is  the  only  valid  standard 
of  comparison)  is  as  follows  : — London,  2s.  3d. ;  Man- 
chester, Is.  ild. ;  Liverpool,  Is.  7d. ;  12  provincial 
towns,  Is. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  that  in  other  countries  recourse  is  had 
to   the   United   States   inquiry   in    1890-1 ;    but   the 
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changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  12  years 
make  the  results  then  obtained  inapplicable  at  the 
present  time.  Both  in  England  and  Germany  wages 
have  risen  and  food  has  fallen,  whereas  in  the  United 
States  there  has  of  recent  years  been  a  sharp  rise  in 
tlie  price  of  food  and  no  corresponding  increase  of 
wages,  but  in  some  large  industries  a  fall.  The  follow- 
ing summary  must  therefore  be  taken  to  apply  only  to 
1890.  The  figures  for  Germany  in  particular  are 
much  too  low  for  more  recent  years : — 

Weekly  Expenditure  on  Food,  Kent,  Clothing, 
Fuel,  and  Light. 


COUNTBT. 

Great 
Britain. 

United 
States. 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

Belgium 

Switier- 
land. 

Average  weekly  in- 
come of  families 

8.     d. 
33  lOi 

8.     d. 

46     4| 

s.    d. 
25    5i 

s.    d. 
19  11^ 

8.    d. 
22     7 

8.    d. 
21     8i 

Weekly     expendi- 
ture        

26     2^ 

^    «i 

18  llj 

15    6^ 

19     2^ 

19     2i 

A  more  recent  comparison  gives  the  average  weekly 
expenditure  on  the  principal  articles  of  food  as 
10s.  7Jd.  in  the  anthracite  coal  district  in  Pennsylvania 
(1902),  against  15s.  6d.  in  urban  districts  in  Great 
Britain  (1903). 
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The  followinff  comparative  table  of  the  prices  of 

bread  and  flour  is  still  more  recent : — 

Table  O. 

(o.)  Retail  Prices  of  Bread  and  Flour  in  Important 

Cities.* 

(The  prices  are  those  ruling  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1903,  except 

where  otherwise  stated.) 


Bbbad. 

Wheaten 
per  4  lb. 

Rye,  per 
4  lb.     ... 

FliOUR. 

Wheaten 
per  stone... 

Rye,  per 
stone 


4M.  & 
5d. 


1    6iJ 


8.  d. 
0  6^ 


19i 
1  2 


8.  d.s.  d 
0  5| 
0  5| 

2  IJ 

2  o: 


17i 
1  2 


d.      d. 

3J  to  4t 


s.    d. 
1    Of 

1    2 


8.  d. 
0    4 

0  4 

1  Of 
0  Hi 


s.  d. 

0    5^0  lOil 

0  3| 

1  8i 


8.  d. 

0  H 

0  2i 

1  4 
0  8 


In  1902  the  mean  price  of  the  4  lb.  loaf  of  bread 
was  4'4d.  in  London,  5'6d.  in  Paris,  and  lOd.  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Information  about  the  comparative  cost  of  clothing 
and  rent  is  very  meagre.  The  only  evidence  adduced 
goes  to  show  that  good  clothes  are  dearer  in  America 
and  some  clothes  dearer  in  Germany  than  in  England. 

*  The  foreign  figures  are  based  on  information  supplied  by  H.M.  Bepre- 
sentativeB  at  the  respective  places,  except  in  the  case  of  the  flour  price  for 
Berlin,  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  Zeitschrlft  des  Kon.  Preuss. 
Statistischen  Bureaus,  and  some  of  the  United  States  figures  which  are  taken 
from  the  Bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labour. 

t  Wheat  and  rye  mixed. 

{1902. 

gi.e.,  5  cents,  for  a  full  4  lb.  loaf.  This  weight  is,  however,  sometimes 
exceeded. 

!  i.e.,  3  cents,  per  lb.  When  bought  in  larger  quantities  there  is  usually  a 
reduction,  e.g.,  15  cents,  for  7  lb.  (or  ls.6d.  per  stone). 
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As  regards  rent,  evidence  is  quoted  to  show  that  in 
Paris  the  average  rental  per  room  is  lower  than  in 
London,  and  that  housing  is  inferior  in  Germany. 
The  compiler  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  witli 
Harnisch  s  "  Jahrbuch,"  which  gives  the  average 
annual  rental  per  room  in  all  the  towns  in  the  principal 
manufacturing  districts  of  Germany.  The  evidence  of 
the  Moseley  Commission  on  Housing  in  America  is 
found  "  indecisive."  Perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  for 
its  unsatisfactory  character  is  the  enormous  difference 
in  housing  conditions  in  different  States. 

FISCAL  POLICY.. 

Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  secretary  of  the  Free  Trade 
Union,  after  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
not  in  any  way  abandoned  his  proposals  for  a 
Preferential  Tariff'  and  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  in  principle 
in  favour  of  Colonial  preference,  writes  : — "  The  situa- 
tion, therefore,  clears  itself.  Mr.  Balfour  will  carry 
on  the  Government  if  he  can,  with  retaliation  as  a 
fiscal  policy.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  support  him  from 
without.  When  the  retaliation  campaign  has  been 
seriously  begun  it  will  soon  appear  that  this  road  also 
leads  to  a  food  tax.  You  cannot  single  out  this  or 
that  industry  for  protection  without  creating  a  clamour 
for  protection  all  round,  and  no  industry  will  clamour 
with  as  much  insistence,  or  receive  so  much  sympathy, 
as  agriculture.  Mr.  Balfour,  therefore,  will  work  up 
for  the  stifFest  fence  of  protectionism  by  one  road, 
while  Mr.  Chamberlain  approaches  it  from  another; 
and,  if  all  goes  as  they  hope,  the  time  will  not  be  long 
before  they  once  again  join  hands.  The  only  force 
that  can  effectively  combat  this  intelligent  and  far- 
sighted  scheme  is  the  clear  perception  on  the  part  of 
the  educated  public  that  the  Free  Trade  Question  is 
one  and  indivisible,  and  that  a  breach  at  any  point  in 
our  present  system  means  a  weakening  of  the  whole 
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line  of  defence  against  the  forces  of  sectional  self- 
interest  which,  in  every  country  and  at  all  times,  are 
constantly  making  for  protection." 

Mr.  Tonman  Mosley,  vice-chairman  of  the  Bucks 
County  Council  and  a  prominent  Conservative  in 
South  Bucks,  has  written  to  the  Bucks  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  regarding  the  Preferential  Tariff  Question, 
He  says : — "  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  as  first 
announced  by  him  must  be  most  prejudicial  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  this  country.  Whether  he  is 
going  to  spring  new  proposals  upon  us  or  not  seems 
doubtful ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  any  interference  with 
our  facilities  for  import  which  is  based  on  the  idea  of 
developing  food  imports  into  this  country  from  the 
Colonies  can  help  us.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
Free  Trade,  in  which  I  am  a  firm  believer,  we  shall, 
by  adopting  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  be  sub- 
stituting a  Colonial  competitor  for  a  foreign  one,  with 
the  additional  disadvantage  that  it  will  be  four  or  five 
years  before  the  Colonies  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
give  the  proper  supply,  and  meantime  we  shall  have 
been  deluded  by  the  apparent  slackness  of  competition 
to  sink  more  money  in  corn-growing." 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

"  Sir, — I  am  not  asking,  like  so  many  better  men, 
for  space  to  discuss  the  fiscal  propositions  of  to-day, 
which  have  been  argued  and  re-argued  and  handled 
from  every  point  of  view  except  the  one  which  is  the 
most  crucial — -namely,  what  are  the  exact  proposals 
and  intentions  of  the  new  school.  1  confess  that  till 
we  are  in  possession  of  these  all  this  debate  seems  to 
be  beating  the  air.  What  I  wish  your  readers  to  see 
is  the  following  suggestive  extract  from  a  letter  by 
Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  to  Sir  E.  Head,  dated 
August  17,  1842,  when  we  were  under  as  complete  a 
system  of  protection  as  even   the  most  advanced  of 
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the  fair-trade  or  preferential  apostles  can  hope  for. 

We  who  were  brought  up  in  deep  veneration  for  Sir 

George  Lewis  may  remind   the  younger  generation, 

who  probably  know  little  about   him,  that  he  filled 

with  lustre  many  important  posts,  among  others  that 

of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Palmerston^s 

first  Administration,  to  which   he  was   appointed  as 

successor  to  Mr.  Gladstone.     This  extract  illustrates 

the  old  adage — there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

I  make  no  comments  upon  it.     I  leave  your  readers  to 

do  that  for  themselves.        ,,  v  u  j-     ^ 

"  lour  obedient  servant, 

"Broadlands,  Romsey,  "Evelyn  Ashley." 

"  Sept.  17." 

"WiLDBAD,  August  17,  1842. 
"  The  national  hatred  of  England  seems  to  be  almost 
at  its  height  in  Germany — the  newspapers  abound 
with  articles  advising  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
manufacturing  system  and  the  exclusion  of  English 
manufactures.  The  party  who  would  naturally  resist 
the  demands  of  the  German  manufacturers  (viz.,  the 
land-owners)  are  reduced  to  silence  and  despair  by  the 
exclusion  of  their  corn  from  England.  The  cry  for 
protection  in  Germany  is  unquestionably  the  con- 
sequence of  the  corn  laws  and  a  retaliation  against 
them.  We  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  war  of  tariffs — 
a  war  by  which  Germany,  France,  and  America  will 
more  certainly  damage  England  with  less  suffering 
and  cost  to  themselves  than  by  a  war  of  fleets  and 
armies.  Minute  accounts  of  the  distress  in  England 
from  the  speeches  of  Cobden,  &c.,  in  Parliament,  and 
from  the  extreme  newspapers  are  given  in  the  German 
papers  with  an  intimation  that  they  come  far  short  of 
the  truth.  The  distress  is  attributed  to  the  diminution 
of  our  foreign  trade,  and  it  is  argued  that  foreign 
nations  have  only  to  persist  in  their  protective  policy 
(imitated  from  England  itself)  in  order  to  lower  the 
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proud   superiority  of   England  and  bring  hqr  to  the 
verge  of  a  revolution." 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

"  Sir, — If  the  country  decides  to  arm  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  *  big  revolver,'  asked  for  by  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Cabinet,  for  Heaven's 
sake  let  it  be  a  real,  handy  weapon,  and  not  a  flint- 
and-steel  horse-pistol. 

'*  When  the  United  States  in  1890  adopted  what  is 
known  as  the  McKinley  Act,  a  clause  was  introduced 
which  is,  like  everything  else  they  do,  exactly  to  the 
point. 

*'  Section  3  of  that  Act  (51  Congress  Session  I.C, 
1,244)  iiins  as  follows  : — 

"  *  That  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade  with 
countries  producing  the  following  articles,  and  for  this 
purpose,  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1892, 
whenever  and  so  often  as  the  President  shall  be  satis- 
fied that  the  Government  of  any  country  producing 
and  exporting  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides, 
raw  and  uncured,  or  any  of  such  articles,  imposes 
duties  or  other  exactions  upon  the  agricultural  or 
•other  products  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  view 
of  the  free  introduction  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  tea, 
and  hides  into  the  United  States  he  may  deem  to  be 
reciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonable,  he  shall  have 
the  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  suspend,  by 
proclamation  to  that  effect,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
relating  to  the  free  introduction  of  such  sugar, 
molasses,  tea,  and  hides,  the  production  of  such 
-country,  for  such  time  as  he  shall  deem  just,  and  in 
such  case,  and  during  such  suspension,  duties  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  sugar,  molasses,  coffee, 
tea,  and  hides,  the  product  of,  or  exported  from,  such 
designated  country,  as  follows,  namely  : — ' 

**  (Here  follows  the  tariff  to  be  exacted). 
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"  If  we  had  a  similar  section  in  force  it  would  apply 
this  way. 

"  Most  imports  are  on  the  free  list.  If  a  foreign 
country  should  refuse  after  negotiation  to  admit  our 
exports  on  better  terms,  we  should  be  in  a  position  by 
Order  in  Council  to  penalize  their  exports  to  us  to  the 
extent  allowed  by  a  Damoclean  statutory  tariff,  ready 
to  fall  when  required. 

"  If  negotiations  with  a  view  to  reciprocity  with  other 
nations  are  to  be  had,  it  must  be  made  possible  to  give 
effect  to  the  result  of  such  negotiations  quickly.  To 
be  compelled  to  wait  after  each  bargain  till  Parliament 
is  assembled,  and  a  Customs  Bill  has  been  wrangled 
over  and  passed,  before  a  turn  of  the  screw  can  be 
given,  is  a  hopelessly  elephantine  process.  What  is 
required  is  elasticity  and  promptitude.  The  weapon 
given  to  the  Executive  would  probably  never  be  fired, 
the  knowledge  of  its  existence  in  the  pocket  will  be 
sufficient  to  back  the  demand. 

**  Of  course  it  will  be  said  this  is  most  uncon- 
stitutional, but  if  our  great  Republican  neighbour  can 
venture  to  entrust  its  statesmen  with  so  wide  a 
discretion  and  so  much  responsibility,  surely  we  can 
afford  to  do  likewise. 

"  The  ways  of  the  United  States  are  nothing  if  not 
business-like ;  Heaven  knows  our  ways  have  nothing 
business-like  about  them. 

**  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Charles  Waxpole.** 
"  Chobham,  Sept.  16." 

THE   AMERICAN    ARMY. 

West  Point  Academy. — I. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

New  York,  Aivg.  30. 
•'  The  profession  of  arms  has,  in  all  countries  and  in 
ftll  ages,   been  the  most    successful    pathway    to    the 
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highest  honours  of  the  State.  The  victorious  chief- 
tain never  fails  to  be  rewarded  with  all  the  lavishness 
that  a  grateful  country  can  bestow ;  his  career  is  full 
of  grand  attractions  ;  besides  the  excitement  which  the 
valiant  heart  seeks,  mankind  cheers,  praises,  and  suppli- 
cates in  his  behalf,  the  young  admire  and  emulate,  the 
old  honour  and  reward,  the  fair  'love  him  for  the 
dangers  he  has  passed.' 

"  V  alour  combined  with  a  strong  intellect  may  win 
laurels  that  are  worn  with  a  bad  grace  by  an  unpoushed 
victor  .  .  .  every  officer  should  be  a  gentle- 
man.    .     .     .'^ 

"  The  operations  of  armies  call  into  play  every 
improvement  of  art,  every  resource  of  science,  and 
every  invention  of  genius ;  a  multitude  of  minds  teem- 
ing with  infinite  experience  and  every  variety  of 
knowledge  must  be  directed  with  skill  and  economy  to 
accomplish  the  aim  and  object  of  war ;  no  inspiration 
of  genius,  no  gift  of  nature  can  do  this  without 
acquired  knowledge  and  experience.'' 

"  Time  and  labour  are  the  great  means  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  to  achieve  success  in  any  profession ; 
industry  and  long  service  will  overcome  all  difficulties." 

"  In  short,  the  officer  should  be  brave,  intelligent, 
and  courteous.  He  should  be  patient,  just  and  reliable. 
He  should  be  ambitious  of  distinction,  industrious  in 
acquiring  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  conscien- 
tious in  performance  of  his  duties.     .     .     ." 

These  almost  platitudes  have  been  culled  from  an 
official  manual  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  are 
quoted  in  prefacing  an  article  which  will  deal  with  the 
training  of  selected  cadets  for  commissions  in  the  army, 
to  illustrate  the  standard  of  mental  and  moral  efficiency 
which  for  years  past  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  demanded  from  the  commissioned  officers  of  their 
army.  Nor  is  this  standard  the  outcome  of  experience 
forced  upon  the  United  States   during   their   recent 
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military  experiences  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and 
China.  The  ethics  contained  in  the  above -quoted 
"Officer's  Pocket-Book,"  were  insisted  upon  years 
before  oversea  experience  and  colonization  were  ever 
dreamed  of  by  the  United  States.  But  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  American  nation  is  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  each  individual  member  undertakes 
his  or  her  vocation  in  life.  This  thoroughness  is  found 
in  the  great  commercial  success  of  the  cities,  in  the 
wonderful  scope  of  the  State  education — in  short,  in 
every  walk  of  life  ;  and,  although  the  commercial 
instincts  of  the  nation  have  for  the  moment  dwarfed 
all  other  aspirations,  yet  the  same  spirit  of  survival  of 
the  fittest  exists  in  the  corps  of  officers  of  the  navy  and 
army  as  permeates  the  gi'eat  business  houses.  To  use 
their  own  forcible  phraseology,  the  American  Army 
"  has  no  use  for  "  officers  who  are  not  the  best  that 
mental  ability  and  education  can  produce.  And  it  is 
in  the  course  of  their  training  as  cadets  that  the  drones 
are  weeded  out  from  the  working  bees. 

In  a  subsequent  article  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  Army  will  be  dealt  with ;  the  present 
paper  will  be  confined  to  the  general  methods  m  force 
to  fill  the  officer  ranks.  There  are  three  doors  open  to 
aspirants  for  commissions  in  the  United  States  Army. 
The  first  and  usual  course  by  which  a  commission  can 
be  obtained  is  through  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Until  the  recent  military  operations  in  which 
the  American  Army  has  been  engaged,  nine-tenths  of 
the  officers  were  graduates  of  West  Point  Academy. 
At  the  same  time  certain  deserving  non-commissioned 
officers  were  given  direct  commissions,  and  these 
furnished  the  remaining  tenth.  But  the  Cuban  and 
Philippine  operations  created  a  demand  for  officers 
greater  than  the  academy  and  non-commissioned  ranks 
could  supply,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  direct  com- 
missions were  given  by  transfer  from   the  Volunteer 
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ai-my.  Thus  to-day  some  two-thirds  of  the  officers  in  the 
army  are  graduates  from  West  Point,  while  the  balance 
are  either  Volunteer  officers  who  have  been  transferred 
or  promotions  from  the  ranks.  The  present  situation 
is  abnormal,  and  may  be  said  generally  not  to  be 
popular,  but  the  scope  of  the  West  Point  Academy  has 
been  expanded  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  which 
the  recent  increase  to  the  standing  army  will  make 
upon  it. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Military  Academy  has 
room  for  400  cadets.  It  passes,  on  an  average,  about 
100  cadets  into  the  army  each  June ;  consequently,  as 
about  one  in  four  drop  out  during  the  course,  there 
are  about  150  vacancies  every  year.  These  vacancies 
are  not  filled  by  competitive  examination,  but  by 
nomination.  United  States  Senators  and  members  of 
Congress  have  the  right  to  nominate  a  certain  number 
of  cadets  from  their  own  States,  and  the  President 
of  the  Republic  has  in  his  power  the  gift  of  ten 
nominations  each  year.  But,  although  competitive 
examination  for  these  nominations  is  not  compulsory, 
yet,  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people,  those  who 
have  the  nominations  in  their  gift  dispose  of  them  to 
candidates  in  their  own  State  who  compete  for  the 
vacancy  in  local  examinations.  With  the  President 
the  course  is  somewhat  different,  and  it  is  usual  for 
him  to  confine  his  patronage  to  the  sons  of  deserving 
officers  who  have  served,  or  who  are  still  serving,  in 
the  army.  Candidates  are  accepted  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  22,  and  when  once  they  are  admitted  to  the 
academy  they  have  in  front  of  them  a  four  years' 
course  of  the  most  severe  educational  and  disciplinary 
training  practised  in  the  country,  or,  for  that  matter, 
in  any  country.  In  comparison  with  West  Point,  the 
curriculum  at  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  is  perfunctory 
and  that  practised  at  St.  Cyr  simple. 

The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes,  consisting  of 
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the  first  class  (fourth  year  men),  second  class  (third 
year  men),  third  class  (second  year  men),  fourth  class 
(first  year  men).  The  under  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  are  rather  curiously  chosen.  The 
cadet  officers,  adjutants,  quartermasters,  and  provost 
are  selected  from  the  first  class,  the  cadet  sergeant- 
majors  and  company  sergeants  from  the  second  class, 
the  cadet  corporals  from  the  third  class.  Conse- 
quently, the  following  disciplinary  efi*ect  is  arrived  at ; 
second  year  men  with  the  rank  of  coi-poral  are  exercising 
military  command  over  third  and  fourth  year  men  who 
happen  to  be  privates.  All  cadet  rank  is  provisional, 
and  at  least  twice  a  year  every  cadet  officer  is  reduced 
to  private,  and  names  for  promotion  are  re-submitted 
by  company  instructors  in  the  case  of  cadet  officers, 
and  by  company  instnictors  and  cadet  officers  in 
respect  to  other  ranks.  By  this  means  inefficients 
return  to  the  ranks,  while  efficient  cadet  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  are  re-established.  The 
object  of  placing  second  and  even  third  year  men  in 
command  of  the  seniors  at  the  academy  is  to  inculcate 
a  tacit  spirit  of  militaiy  submission  in  the  matter  of 
seniority,  which  is  more  strenuously  observed  in  the 
United  States  Anny  than  in  our  own. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  from  the  above  that,  as 
with  us,  the  education  at  West  Point  is  purely  a 
military  one.  Far  from  it.  The  greater  part  of  the 
year  is  given  up  to  academical  study,  so  that,  not  only 
is  the  VVest  Point  cadet  turned  over  to  his  regiment  or 
battalion  with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  his  duties  as 
a  subaltern  officer,  but  he  steps  out  into  his  profession 
with  a  first  class  education,  an  education  which  will 
compare  favourably  with  that  of  the  students  at  Yale 
or  Harvard. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  course  at  West 
Point  extends  over  four  years,  and  during  this  period, 
with    the    exception    of   a   few    days*    relaxation    at 
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Christmas  each  year,  no  complete  holiday  whatsoever  is 
permitted,  except  a  two  months'  furlough  to  the  third 
year  men  during  July  and  August.  From  September 
to  June  the  cadets  live  in  barracks  and  undergo  a 
severe  course  of  academical  education,  the  monotony 
of  bookwork  being  broken  by  only  just  sufficient 
military  instruction  and  exercise  to  keep  the  youths 
fresh.  This  military  instruction  includes  such  exercises 
as  gymnasium,  riding  school,  swimming,  and  the  social 
relaxation  of  dancing.  The  following  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  sample  of  a  working  day  during  the  winter 
course  at  West  Point : — 

"  6  a.m.,  reveille  ;  6.20  a.m.,  room  inspection  ;  6.30 
a.m.,  breakfast;  6.45  a.m.,  preparation  for  classes; 
7  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  study  in  classes ;  1  p.m.  to  2  p.m., 
lunch  hour;  2  p.m.  to  4.15  p.m.,  study  in  classes; 
4.25  p.m.  to  5.25  p.m.,  drill  and  military  instruction ; 
5.30  p.m.,  full-dress  parade  ;  6  p.m.,  dinner ;  6.30  to 
7  p.m.,  recreation;  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.,  study  in  own 
rooms.  This  study  is  compulsory,  as  before  9  p.m.  no 
cadet  may  make  up  his  sleeping  cot.  If  a  man  desires 
to  work  until  10  p.m.  he  may  do  so,  but  he  may  not 
use  the  hour  for  recreation.     10  p.m.,  lights  out." 

This  strenuous  session  is  broken  by  a  certain  detail 
of  cadets  to  the  riding  school,  gymnasium,  and  dancing 
hall.  But  even  with  this  it  is  a  very  severe  mental 
training.  Saturday  afternoon  brings  some  recreation, 
but  Sunday  is  in  reality  a  hard  day,  as  it  is  devoted  to 
minute  military  inspections.  The  mounting  of  the 
daily  guard  also  gives  a  certain  relaxation  to  a  propor- 
tion of  the  cadets ;  a  permanent  guard  of  40  cadets  is 
always  on  duty,  the  reliefs  being  caiTied  out  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  our  own  guards  in  the  British 
service. 

The  summer  session  is  devoted  purely  to  military 
training.  Early  in  June  the  whole  corps  of  cadets, 
exclusive  of  the  furlough  class,  niarches  into  camp, 
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where  they  remain  for  two-and-a-half  months.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  a  workable  battalion  the  corps 
is  divided  into  six  companies.  Each  company  is  made 
up  from  men  of  every  class,  irrespective  of  his  year, 
and  is  directly  commanded  by  a  cadet-captain  and 
cadet-lieutenants.  But  for  the  purpose  of  instruction 
each  company  has  also  a  Regular  officer  as  company 
commander.  The  internal  economy,  however,  and  the 
<letail  of  the  company  is  worked  out  by  its  cadet  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers.  During  the  summer 
training  eveiy  branch  of  military  service  is  studied. 
The  principle  employed  is  to  give  the  cadet  a  sound 
and  practical  education  in  every  military  subject.  In 
no  case  is  the  cadet  allowed  to  specialise.  Until  his 
last  year  he  has  not  the  smallest  idea  as  to  the  service 
into  which  he  will  graduate,  and  even  in  the  last  year 
he  cannot  say  with  absolute  certainty  whether  he  will 
become  a  sapper,  gunner,  cavalryman,  or  infantryman. 
Thus  the  object  of  this  military'  training  is  to  turn 
each  cadet  out  prepared  to  perform  efficiently  the 
duties  of  a  subaltern  officer  in  either  of  the  arms  of  the 
service  to  which  he  may  happen  to  find  himself 
gazetted. 

For  example,  here  is  the  schedule  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  Ist  class  cadets  during  their  practical 
military  instruction  : — 

''  7  a.m.  to  8  a.m.,  infantry  drill ;  8.30  a.m.  to  1).30 
a.m.,  siege  gun  drill  (details  for  3*2  in.  rifle,  light 
artillery  drill,  cavalry  drill,  equitation,  sea  coast  de- 
fence instruction,  and  machine-guns) ;  10.30  a.m.  to 
12.15  p.m.,  practical  military  engineering;  2.30  p.m. 
to  3.30  p.m.,  dancing;  3  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  swimminfr 
5.30  p.m.,  full-dress  parade  of  whole  corps  as  battalion. 

Intermingled  with  this  are  courses  of  route  march- 
ing, military  road  sketching,  reconnaissance,  advance 
and  rear  guards,  and  bivouacking  out  of  all  arms.  On 
the  first  day  of  my  visit  to  West  Point  two  companicK 
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of  cadets  marched  in  from  taking  part  in  a  cavalry 
outpost  scheme,  which  had  lasted  four  days,  during 
which  period  the  cadets  had  lived  under  service  condi- 
tions, grooming  their  horses  and  cooking  their  own 
meals.  I  would  commend  this  fact  to  those  parents 
who  objected  to  their  sons'  bivouacking  out  on  Salis- 
bury Plain  last  year,  when  the  Woolwich  cadets  were 
doing  the  first  camp  training  that  British  cadets  have 
done.  West  Point  cadets  have  gone  under  canvas  for 
2^  mooths  each  year  and  bivouacked  as  occasion 
required  since  1803. 

But,  although  at  the  present  time  the  instruction  at 
West  Point  is  so  comprehensive  that  at  times  it 
almost  strikes  the  student  from  the  East  as  appalling, 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  present  perfection  has 
been  built  up  in  a  day.  Far  from  it.  Twenty  to  thirty 
years  ago,  although  the  curriculum  was  more  complete 
than  anything  we  have  hitherto  attempted  in  our 
military  academies,  yet  the  education  test  was  much 
below  its  present  standard.  Moreover,  I  met  in- 
stmctors  at  West  Point  of  the  grade  of  captain  in  the 
United  States  Army  who  allowed  that  during  their 
course  of  cadetship  musketry  was  not  practised.  The 
institution  has  advanced  and  developed  with  the  times, 
and  the  strenuousness  of  its  curriculum  is  typical  of 
the  American  character  of  to-day. 

By  far  the  most  impressive  feature  with  regard  to 
West  Point  is  the  rigid  discipline  enforced  there.  It 
is  iron ;  more  of  the  nature  of  that  enforced  upon  the 
cadets  of  tenderer  age  in  the  Britannia,  and  not  what 
we  should  consider  it  necessary  to  associate  w^ith 
youths  who  have  reached  man's  estate.  For  several 
yeai's  later  than  the  age  when  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst 
cadets  would  have  passed  into  the  commissioned  ranks 
of  the  Army,  and  would  have  found  themselves  free 
agents  in  the  ordering  of  their  non-professional  hours, 
the  embi7o  officer  of  the  American  Army  is  ground 
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almost  seem  to  be  an  unnatural  discipline.  For 
instance,  the  cadet,  who  may  be  of  any  age  between 
17  and  26,  is  not  allowed  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
money,  to  drink  stimulants,  or  to  smoke.  lie  is  bound 
down  by  a  discipline  which  is  sterner  than  that  awarded 
to  the  rank-and-file  of  the  regular  amiy.  How  great 
the  restriction  over  the  personal  liberty  of  the  cadets 
is  may  perhaps  be  best  shown  by  quoting  from  the 
schedule  of  privileges  which  arc  allowed  to  cadets  of 
the  first  class — that  is,  cadets  in  their  final  year,  who 
from  their  exemplary  conduct  have  been  admitted  to 
the  second  grade.     This  schedule  runs  as  follows  : — 

*'  1.  Immunity  from  ordinary  punishments. 

"  2.  May  visit  hotel  during  release  from  quarter  or 
camp. 

"'  '6.  May  visit  the  quarters  of  officers  or  of  families 
on  the  post  during  release  from  qusirters  or  camp  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  Saturday  afternoon :  also 
Saturday  evening,  or  accept  (by  permit)  invitation  t<» 
dine  on  the  post  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  or  on  holida\ 
or  on  the  evening  preceding  a  holiday. 

"  4.  Riding  privileges. 

"  5.  May  visit  library  to  read  at  any  time  when  open, 
reporting  departure  and  return  during  call  to  quarters. 

'*  6.  In  cam]) — 

'*  {a)  Rowing  privileges  by  reporting  departure  and 
return. 

'*  (6)  Cadet  limits  from  9  a.m.  to  tattoo. 

'*  (c)  May  apply  for  permission  to  accept  invitation 
to  visit  or  dine  in  the  vicinity  once  each  month  (Satur- 
day or  Simday  or  holiday) ;  time  not  over  six  hourc*, 
and  to  end  not  later  than  11.30  p.m.  on  Saturday  and 
tattoo  on  Sunday  or  on  holiday. 

"  (d)  If  average  monthly  demerit  for  the  six  months 
beginning  December  1  is  not  greater  than  the  number 
allowed  for  second   grade,  and  if  not  below    second 
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Cde  more  than  one  month,  may  apply  for  leave,  of  48 
irs  if  money  accounts  warrant  it. 

"7.  In  barracks — 

"  («)  May  apply  for  permission  (being  in  this  grade) 
to  accept  invitation  to  visit  or  dine  in  the  vicinity  on 
holidays,  or  once  for  each  two  consecutive  months  in 
this  grade  (Saturday  or  Sunday  or  holiday)  ;  time  not 
over  six  hours,  and  to  end  not  later  than  tattoo  on 
Saturday  and  evening  call  to  quarters  on  Sunday  or 
on  holiday. 

"  (b)  If  average  monthly  demerit  for  the  six  months 
beginning  June  1  is  not  greater  than  the  number 
allowed  for  second  grade,  and  if  not  below  second 
grade  more  than  one  month,  may  apply  for  leave  of  48 
hours  at  Christmas  if  money  accounts  warrant  it." 
QThe  very  smallest  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of 
dress  and  inattention  to  orders  are  met  with  such 
rigorous  punishment  as  confinement  with  demerit 
entries  against  the  cadet's  name ;  and  a  small  total  of 
demerit  entries  will  place  the  cadet  beyond  the  pale  of 
ordinary  social  relaxation.  But,  however  trivial  some 
offences  may  appear  to  the  casual  observer,  the  ofl&cers 
of  West  Point  Academy  assured  me  that  they  were 
not  framed  in  a  spirit  of  burdening  the  cadet.  With 
so  little  leism'e,  there  was  no  time  for  the  relaxation 
which  breeds  disorder  in  all  corporate  bodies.  More- 
over, it  was  maintained  that,  even  if  the  senior  cadets 
found  the  conditions  irksome,  yet  the  spirit  of  disci- 
pline became  in  that  four  years  at  West  Point  so 
ingrained  in  them  that  it  remained  taut  all  through 
their  service  in  the  army. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  the  cadet  course,  each 
cadet  after  he  joins  is  entitled  to  540  dollars — about 
JE108  sterling — a  year,  and  this  just  about  covers  all 
the  expenses  of  uniform,  clothing,  and  maintenance. 
Consequently,  from  the  date  that  a  young  man  is 
admitted  to  West  Point  he  ceases  to  be  an  expense  to 
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his  parents.  As  soon  as  a  cadet  graduates,  his  pay  as 
a  second  or  third  lieutenant  is  ample  to  support  himself 
in  comfort,  if  he  has  no  taste  for  luxury. 

Until  recent  years  very  little  in  the  way  of  exercise 
outside  that  prescribed  in  the  military  course,  such  as 
dancing,  riding,  and  gymnasium,  was  indulged  in. 
But  latterly  considerable  changes  have  been  made  in 
this  respect.  Grolf  is  highly  popular  with  the  cadets, 
and  whenever  there  is  lialf  an  hour  to  spare  in  the 
summer  many  couples  will  be  seen  on  the  links  dili- 
gently pursuing  this  pastime.  Football  and  baseball 
are  also  encouraged.  But  there  is  an  innovation  in 
field  sports  which  has  recently  been  established  at 
West  Point  that  will  fill  our  British  militarj^  authorities 
with  amazement.  Part  of  the  education  of  the 
American  cadet  is  on  the  polo  ground.  This  innova- 
tion was  inaugurated  by  Colonel  Treat,  of  the  United 
States  Artillery,  now  acting  commandant  of  West 
Point.  Forty  Government  ponies  arc  maintained  at 
the  public  expense  for  the  cadets  to  play  polo  on.  It 
is  ar^ed,  and  rightly,  that  there  is  no  pastime  which 
develops  so  satisiactorily  the  nerve  of  the  horseman  as 
polo.  Also  it  builds  up  between  man  and  horse  a 
sympathy  and  an  understanding  which  are  not  ordi- 
narily acquired  in  the  riding  school.  The  undertaking 
is  typical  of  the  keen  insight  of  the  American  soldiers 
at  the  helm  of  the  army.  While  we  do  our  best  to 
stamp  out  a  game  which  develops  to  the  full  every 
quality  which  is  desirable  in  the  soldier  and  horseman, 
the  Americans  insist  upon  it  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
curriculum  of  the  training  of  their  cadets,  and  furnish 
it  at  national  expense. 

Likewise  they  insist  upon  proficiency  in  dancing. 
The  argument  used  is  certainly  sensible.  In  the  first 
place,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  quotations  which  preface 
this  paper,  a  standard  of  social  polish  is  required  in 
the  officer.     Now,  the  American  cadet  is,  of  course, 
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drawn  from  cosmopolitan  sources.  As  has  been  shown, 
he  is  practically  the  representative  of  mental  ability 
from  the  youth  of  the  State  to  which  he  belongs. 
He  has  had  equal  educational  opportunities  with  the 
other  youths  of  his  State ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  has  had  equal  social  opportunities,  and  therefore 
West  Point  guarantees  not  only  to  turn  him  out 
intellectually  fit  to  rank  as  an  officer  of  the  army,  but 
socially  fit  as  well.  By  means  of  the  dancing  floor  to 
some  measure  this  is  accomplished.  Secondly,  it  hag 
been  proved  that  the  exercise  of  dancing  is  a  service- 
able relaxation  from  the  mental  strain  of  continuous 
study.  Thus  the  West  Point  dancing  floor  serves  a 
double  purpose. 

The  future  of  the  cadet  is  determined  by  the  figure 
of  merit  to  which  he  attains  at  the  examinations  at  the 
end  of  his  fourth  year.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  he 
leaves  the  academy  fitted  to  undertake  a  subaltern's 
duty  in  any  arm  of  the  military  service.  If  he  passes 
out  high,  he  has  a  choice,  and  the  choice  ranges  much 
as  it  does  in  our  own  service.  The  best  men  are 
usually  appropriated  by  the  engineers,  the  next  by  the 
artillery,  and  then  by  the  cavalry  and  infantry  in 
sequence.  The  engineer  corps  is  the  aim  of  the 
student,  unless,  attracted  by  the  more  dashing  career 
open  to  him  as  a  cavalryman,  he  selects  the  mounted 
branch.  After  he  has  graduated  and  filed  his  selection 
of  a  service,  he  is  granted  four  months'  leave,  during 
which  period  he  will  be  gazetted  to  some  regiment, 
which  he  will  join,  at  the  completion  of  his  leave,  as  a 
third  lieutenant.  He  joins  as  an  officer  fully  trained 
and  capable  of  taking  up  his  duties  in  their  entirety. 

GERMAN-CANADIAN  CONTEST. 

Germany  has  lately  had  a  little  customs  war  with 
Hayti,  and  it  is  Hayti  which  has  so  far  had  the  best  of 
it.     She  exports  as  much  dyewood  as  ever,  only  it  now. 
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goes  to  France,  to  the  inconvenience  of  German  manu- 
facturers. She  sends  as  much  coffee  abroad  as  before, 
only  it  croes  to  Havre  instead  of  to  Hamburg.  So  far, 
apparently,  Germany's  retaliation  against  Uanada  for 
her  impertinence  in  giving  a  preference  to  the  goods 
of  the  Mother  Country  has  not  been  more  successful, 
to  judge  from  a  return  issued  yesterday  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  This  return  shows  the  tnide  between 
Germany  and  Canada,  between  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  and  the  tariff 
arrangements  which  prevail  in  each  case.  The  tariffs 
plainly  show  that  there  is  a  fight  going  on  between 
Germany  and  the  Dominion,  but  the  effect  is  not  at 
present  visible.  Thus,  the  imports  into  Germany  from 
Canada,  in  the  shape  of  special  trade,  were  valued  at 
£472,000  last  year,  or  a  higher  figure  than  ever  before, 
and  the  same  position  was  attained  by  the  exports  from 
Germany  to  Canada,  which  reached  a  total  value  of 
£1,937,000. 

No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  Canadian  produce  is  shipped 
via  United  States  ports,  nnd  gets  into  Germany  as  of 
American  origin.  But  on  the  face  of  these  returns,  it 
is  clear  that  in  a  war  of  tariffs  Germany  has  more  to 
lose  than  Canada,  because  the  volume  of  her  export  is 
ao  much  greater.  A  comparis(m  of  the  duties  levied 
by  Germany  on  goods  coming  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  from  Canada  rcvspectively,  shows,  curiously 
(inough,  not  a  single  principal  article  of  import  from 
the  Dominion  which  is  made  the  subject  of  an  extra 
charge.  On  the  other  haml,  goods  imported  into 
Canada  from  Germany  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  one- 
third  of  the  ordinary  tariff  duties.  Goods,  when  im- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  growth,  produce 
or  manufacture  of  that  country,  are  allowed  a  reduction 
of  one-third  of  the  duties  under  the  general  tariff.  It 
follows  that  goods  imported  from  Germany  are  subject 
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to  double  the  rates  imposed  on  British  goods,  and  this 
applies  to  all  articles  except  alcoholic  liquors,  tobacco 
and  certain  kinds  of  sugar.  These  latter,  when  im- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom,  are  not  allowed 
preferential  treatment,  but  when  imported  from 
Germany  are  subject  to  the  surtax  on  the  general  tariff 
rates. 

An  interesting  circumstance  which  is  brought  out 
by  the  return,  is  that  our  total  trade  with  Canada  has 
jumped  in  value  from  £19,830,000  in  1890,  to 
£34,961,000  in  1902.  On  the  other  hand,  the  special 
trade  between  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  has 
not  moved  favourably  for  us,  as  the  subjoined  com- 
parison shows : — 
German  imports  from  United  Kingdom — 

1890—£30,064,000.     1902— £27,866,000. 

United  Kingdom  imports  from  Germany — 

1890— £34,476,000.     1902— £47,911,000. 

PART  OF  THE   PRESIDENT'S   SPEECH  AT 
THE  TRADE  UNION   CONGRESS. 

"  The  ideal  of  knitting  the  Imperial  race  together  is  a 
magnificent  one,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is 
likely  to  be  achieved,  and  if  the  people  of  this  country 
have  to  be  taxed  heavier  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time  for  our  offspring  in  Canada  and  the  Australian 
colonies,  we  require  to  know  more  of  what  we  are 
likely  to  get  in  return.  I  cannot  find  that  there  is  any 
great  love  shown  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  for  the 
Mother  Country.  Certainly  their  best  interests  lie  in 
a  close  connection  with  their  next  door  neighbours, 
and  that  is  generally  being  grasped  by  Canadians 
themselves.  If  we  have  to  wait  until  the  Canadians 
can  provide  us  with  all  the  cereals  that  are  required 
for  the  sustenance  of  our  people,  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
have  to  wait  a  long  time." 


WORKING    CLASS    LEADERS    AND 
PREFERENTIAL    TARIFFS. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  F.  Maddison,  organizing 
secretary    of   the    Cobden    Club,   a   "Working-class 
Leaders'  National  Protest  against  Preferential  Tariffs," 
the  text  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Cheap  food  and  raw  materials  have  been  such  a 
blessing  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  especially  to  the 
working  classes,  that  we  desire  at  the  earliest  moment 
to  enter  our  protest  against  any  tampering  with  the 
Free  Tmde  policy  of  this  country.  The  abandonment 
of  the  bread  tax  by  the  Government  encouraged  us  in 
the  belief  that  this  short-lived  experiment  in  Protec- 
tion was  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  This  hope  has  been 
shattered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pronouncement  in 
favour  of  Preferential  Duties  for  colonial  goods.  We 
are  thus  faced  with  a  political  situation  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  Protection  is  to  be  made  a  party  cry  by  the 
most  astute  electioneer  of  our  day.  Conscious  of  its 
economic  Aveakness,  he  seeks  to  exj^loit  on  its  behalf 
patriotism  and  poverty.  Imperial  unity  is  the  bait  for 
the  one,  and  for  the  other  the  bribe  of  limited  old  age 
pensions.  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  know  that  Protec- 
tion would  not  achieve  either  object,  but  would  only 
create  international  ill-will  and  domestic  misery.  In 
the  name,  then,  of  the  industrial  classes,  we  enter  our 
protest  against  this  attempt  to  add  to  the  cost  of  living, 
to  handicap  trade,  to  reduce  the  area  of  employment 
:ind  remuneration,  and  to  foster  the  growth  of  Trusts, 
which  are  native  to  the  soil  of  IVotection.  We,  there- 
fore, call  upon  all  friends  of  progress  to  resist  every 
effort,  however  carefully  disguised,  to  destroy  or  im- 
pair the  Free  Trade  system,  under  which  wages  have 
increased,  food  has  become  better  and  cheaper,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  people  has  vastly  improved.'" 

The    protest   is    signed    by   the    following    Labour 
members  of  Parliament : — Mr.  W.  Abrahams,  Mr.   R. 
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Bell,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  Mr.  Bums,  Mi\  Burt,  Mr. 
Cremer,  Mi\  Crooks,  Mr.  Fenwick,  Mr.  A.  Henderson, 
Mr.  Pickard,  Mr.  Shackleton,  and  Mr.  John  Wilson ; 
;i8  well  as  16  directors  of  the  English  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  (9  directors  of  the  Newcastle 
branch  and  7  directors  of  the  London  branch)  ;  7 
directors  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society ;  8  committeemen  of  the  Co-operative  Pro- 
ductive Federation ;  162  officials  of  co  -  operative 
societies,  with  over  2,000  members ;  64  members  and 
honorary  members  of  the  central  board  of  the  Co- 
operative Union;  162  secretaries,  etc.,  of  the  Women*8 
Co-operative  Guild ;  404  general  secretaries  and  other 
leading  officials  of  trade  unions ;  80  secretaries,  etc.,  of 
trade  councils  ;  and  the  following  ex-members  of  Par- 
liament, among  other  signatories : — Mr.  George  Howell, 
Mr.  Joseph  Leicester,  Mr.  James  Rowland,  and  Mi*. 
F.  Maddison  himself,  together  with  Mr.  F.  Rogers, 
secretary  of  the  National  Committee  of  Organised 
liabour  for  Securing  Old  Age  Pensions. 

THE  LABOUR  PARTY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  objections  of  the  labour  party  to  competition 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  competition  of  coloured 
men.  They  are  equally  hostile  to  unwarrantable  en- 
croachments on  the  sub-continent  which  they  regard 
as  their  preserve,  by  Europeans,  of  whom  they  manage 
to  shut  out  a  good  many,  by  the  imposition  of  impos- 
sible education  tests  and  other  devices  of  that  order. 
They  look  askance  at  newcomers,  as  possible  candidates 
for  a  share  of  the  lucrative  employment  which  they 
deem  it  the  chief  function  of  the  State  to  provide  for 
the  class  who  arrogate  exclusively  to  themselves  the 
name  of  "  workers." 

Tlie  Labour  party  naturally  claim  to  settle  by  their 
votes,  not  merely  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  work  in  Australia,  but  the  conditions   upon  which 
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masters  shall  be  allowed  to  employ  them.  The 
Industrial  Arbitration  Act  of  1901,  which  was  carried 
in  New  South  Wales,  shows  the  views  which  they 
cherish  upon  this  subject,  and  which  doubtless,  are  to 
some  extent  reflected  in  the  Commonwealth  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  Bill,  and  in  the  measure  for 
establishing  a  Court  to  fix  wages,  which  the  Governor 
of  Victoria  mentioned  in  his  speech,  when  opening 
Parliament  on  Monday.  By  the  New  South  Wales 
measure,  as  an  Australian  correspondent  pointed  out  a 
year  ago,  the  control  of  every  kind  of  business  in  the 
Colony  is  taken  from  the  employers  and  handed  over  to 
a  Court.  The  tribunal  may  fix  wages,  hours,  and 
customs  as  it  pleases.  It  may  order  that  unionists 
shall  be  employed  in  preference  to  non-unionists,  and 
lay  down  coipmon  rules  affecting  a  whole  industry, 
without  having  any  general  and  competent  representa- 
tives of  that  industry  before  it.  Some  of  the  results 
of  the  system  of  "  reproductive  works,"  as  carried  on 
by  the  several  States  under  Labour  inspiration,  were 
described  in  an  article  on  "  The  Borrowing  Authority 
in  Australia,"  which  we  published  yesterday.  They 
may  be  satisfactory,  for  the  moment,  to  the  supporters 
of  the  liabour  members,  whose  constituents  have 
divided  between  them  £5,000,000  in  wages  spent  on 
public  works,  between  December,  1899,  and  December, 
1902.  But  they  are  not  of  a  kind  to  increase  the 
credit  of  the  Colonies  and  to  encourage  capitalists  to 
provide  them,  without  inquiry,  with  the  capital  they 
unquestionably  need  for  the  full  development  of  their 
natural  wealth. 

PART    OF     SIR    SPENCER    WALPOLE'S 
SPEECH. 

Sir  Spencer  said  there  was  an  old  Latin  proverb  that 
the  man  whom  the  gods  intended  to  destroy  they  first 
<lrove    mad :    and    madness,    or    something    akin    to 
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madness,  seemed  to  be  the  only  possible  explanation 
of  much  of  the  political  business  of  the  last  two 
years. 

From  1815  to  1842  they  had  in  this  country  Retalia- 
tory tariffs  and  Protective  duties,  and  during  the  whole 
27  years  they  did  not  add  a  single  sovereign  to  their 
export  trade,  while  other  countries,  by  various  expedi- 
ents, got  the  benefit.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  admitted 
that  Preferential  duties  must  necessarily  mean  taxes 
upon  food,  and  especially  upon  corn.  It  was  said  that 
the  cost  of  a  tax  on  corn  did  not  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumer ;  but  they  might  accept  this  from  him,  that 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  burn  all  the  books  of  all 
the  economists,  it  was  certain  that  a  tax  on  a  commodity 
in  the  long  run  did  fall  upon  the  consumer.  It  was 
obvious  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  earned  out  his  policy 
he  must  raise  the  price  of  food  all  round.  As  to  the 
effect  of  this  policy  on  the  rate  of  wageg,  he  believed 
he  was  correct  in  saying  that  the  rate  of  wages  had 
never  in  any  instance  risen  or  fallen  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  food.  As  to  retaliatory 
duties,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  Germany  was  making 
England  a  "dumping  ground "  for  her  manufactures  and 
asked  if  they  were  going  to  take  that  "lying  down." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  last  300  years  this  country 
had  been  making  every  civilised  and  uncivilised  nation 
on  the  globe  a  "  dumping  ground  "  for  its  manufactures, 
and  the  remarkable  thing  was  that  they  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  were  exercising  a  most  civilizing 
and  beneficial  influence  in  so  doing,  lie  wanted  to 
know,  if  that  was  true,  why  Germany  should  be  blamed. 
He  reminded  his  hearers  that  in  the  18th  century  this 
country  lost  what  had  now  become  the  United  States 
of  America  on  a  fiscal  question ;  and  he  implored  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  hesitate  before  they  sanctioned 
another  fiscal  policy  which  might  bring  about  a  much 
greater  loss.     (Cheers.) 
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SWISS   LABOUR  FOR   CAPE  COLONY. 

Berne,  Sept.  8. 
The  Cape  Government  have  opened  negotiations  with 
a  Swiss  emigration  bureau  for  the  importation  into  the 
colony  of  about  1,000  Swiss  farmers  to  work  in  the 
vineyards  and  on  the  fruit  farms  in  the  south-western 
districts.  A  certain  proportion  of  applicants  will  be 
allowed  to  bring  their  wives  and  families  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  single  men  will  be  preferred. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  upon  which  suitable  men 
will  be  engaged  are  as  follows : — The  contract  is  to  be 
made  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Each  man  must  pay 
his  own  passage  out,  but  this  outlay  will  be  refunded 
on  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  if  the  conditions  laid 
down  therein  have  been  properly  fulfilled.  The  Cape 
Government  will  guarantee  food  and  shelter  on  amval 
until  work  has  been  obtained.  Men  are  to  be  paid 
28.  6d.  per  day ;  women  Is.  and  Is.  3d.  at  harvest 
time  ;  children  according  to  agreement.  Every  family 
is  to  be  provided  with  a  farm  and  a  plot  of  ground  of 
at  least  an  acre  free.  The  working  hours  will  be — for 
men,  from  sunrise  to  sundown ;  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  with  an  interval  of  two 
hours  for  meals.  At  the  expiration  of  the  contract  the 
men  will  be  free  to  enter  into  a  fresh  agreement  on  the 
co-operative  principle  to  settle  permanently  on  the 
farms.  The  Government  will  grant  special  facilities 
to  this  end. 

The  Swiss  Government  does  not  encourage  emigra- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  and  subjects  it  to  rather  severe 
regulations,  and  the  official  sanction  for  the  publication 
of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
tained. It  is  believed  that  men  who,  in  the  words  of 
the  contract,  are  **  able  agriculturists,  sound  and 
healthy,  and  of  good  character,"  can  do  better  in 
Switzerland.  Notwithstanding  this,  several  hundred 
applications  have  already  been  received. 
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Under  a  New  South  Wales  Act  of  two  years  ago,  the 
control  of  business  is  to  a  large  extent  withdrawn  from 
the  employers  and  given  over  to  the  care  of  a  Court, 
which  is  invested  with  full  powers  of  fixing  wages, 
hours  of  labour,  and  trade  customs  ;  and  a  measure  of 
;  similar  purport  was  announced  by  Sir  George  Clarke 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  the 
Victorian  State  Parliament  on  Monday. 

Some  strong  but  wholesome  words  were  spoken  by 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  a  few  days  ago  as  he  was  em- 
barking at  Sydney  at  the  close  of  a  visit  to  Australia. 
*'  The  country,"  he  said,  "is  over-legislated,  and  the 
politicals  overpaid ; "  the  British  workman  at  twenty 
shiUings  a  week  is  better  off  than  the  Australian  at 
fifty  ;  the  legislators  are  making  large  investments  of 
capital  in  Australia  almost  impossible,  the  workmen  are 
cutting  each  other's  throats,  and  a  considerable  exodus 
from  the  country  may  be  looked  for.  These  may  be 
called  pessimistic  views,  but  support  is  given  them  by 
many  facts  in  the  contemporary  history  of  Australia. 
A  deputation  described  as  influential,  and  headed  by 
the  President  of  the  Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
waited  upon  the  Federal  Premier  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
urge  the  repeal  of  the  legislation  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  British  Indian  labour  on  mail  steamers. 
Speaking  not  only  for  the  Melbourne  Chamber,  but  for 
those  of  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  and  a  number  of 
other  towns,  represented  that  this  restriction,  prevent- 
ing the  continuance  of  a  joint  mail  contract,  despite 
protestations  of  loyalty,  was  an  ill  requital  of  the 
British  Government  for  all  it  had  done  in  the  past  for 
Australia,  and  reminded  Sir  Edmund  Barton  that  he 
himself  in  his  latest  letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
admitted  that  the  point  had  really  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  a  White  Australia.  And  the  weighty 
considerations  were  urged  that  the  work  of  stokers  in 
tropical  seas  was  specially  suited  to  a  coloured  race, 
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such  as  the  Lascars — for  Englishmen  it  was  unsuitable, 
and  only  the  waifs  and  strays  of  white  humanity  could 
be  got  to  undertake  it ;  that  the  restriction,  if  persisted 
in,  would  only  give  employment  to  foreigners,  and  tliat 
in  the  meantime  it  would  put  Australia  to  enormous 
expense  in  endeavouring  to  establish  a  separate  and 
much  less  efficient  mail  system. 

Here     is    another     table     that     gives     cause     for 
thought :- 


Up  to  June, 
1901. 

Per 

Cent. 

June, 
1901-1202. 

Per 
Cent. 

Loan  moneys  spent  in 
Australia  on  works 
yielding  direct  re- 
venue          

Loan  moneys  spent 
on  other  works    ... 

£156,311,647 
41,363,576 

79 
21 

£5,847,342 
3.595,788 

62 

38 

80  great  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  funds  devoted 
to  non-reproductive  services  is  a  sure  sign  of  lessened 
wisdom  in  the  controlling  power. 

The  political  reasons  aforesaid  are  often  of  great 
weight;  the  line  from  Armidale  to  the  Queensland 
border,  for  instance,  which  in  1901  paid  out  of  its 
earnings  only  21  per  cent,  of  the  interest  on  its  capital 
cost,  would  be  still  necessarj'  and  worth  the  loss  if  it 
paid  no  more  than  working  expenses ;  so  would  the 
110  miles  of  cross-country  line  that  connects  the 
western  and  southern  districts  of  the  colony,  though 

81  per  cent,  of  its  interest  must  be  met  otherwise  than 
(»ut  of  its  earnings.  But  the  situation  is  this — that 
most  of  the  branch  lines,  even  those  built  twenty  years 
ago,  are  year  after  year  a  loss,  not  a  gain,  to  the  rail- 
way revenue;  and  that  the  newer,  so-called  -'repro- 
ductive," lines,  on  which  recent  loans  have  been  spent, 
are  likely  to  add  to  that  loss. 
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Here,  again,  figures  may  be  of  interest;  they  are 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  1901-2, 
the  latest  to  hand: — 


Percentage 

Bniltin 

Brakch  Lines  in 
Hill  Countrt. 

Length, 
Miles. 

Net 

Earnings, 

1901. 

Interest 
Due. 

of  Interest 
not  Paid 

from 
Earnings. 

£ 

£ 

1884-9  'Goulburn  to  Cooma 

130i^ 

12,084 

51,215 

76 

1886    jCootamundra   to 

1     Gunagai 

33i 

6,401 

11,700 

54 

1882-4 

Wallerawang    to 

Mudgee 

85 

18,949  ' 

40,259 

53 

Branch  Lines  on 

Plains. 

1881-2 

Junee  to  Hay 
Narrandera       to 

167^ 

22,884 

42,563 

46 

1884 

Jerilderie 

64f 

2,586 

14,882 

83 

1884-5 

*Nyngan  to  Bourke 

126J 

19,083 

29,208 

36 

*  This  is  really  the  last  section  of  the  main  western  line. 

The  total  loss  on  twenty  lines  tabled  in  this  report, 
of  which  only  two  small  ones  were  built  since  1895,  is 
£322,287  on  an  interest  bill  of  £541,735 ;  less  than 
half  the  bill,  that  is,  was  paid  by  the  earnings  of  the 
lines,  which  comprise  1,350 J  miles  out  of  the  total 
mileage  of  3,025f .  And  this  handicap  is  increased  by 
almost  every  new  line  built  nowadays  with  borrowed 
money,  and  called  for  our  consolation  a  "reproduc- 
tive "  work.     ,  * 

THE  FISCAL  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain. 

how  protection  would  work. 

The  idea  that  because  you  are  not  able  to  sell  your 
goods  in  the  best  market  you  should  deprive  yourself 
of  the  privilege  of  buying  goods  in  the  best  market. 
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that  because  you  cannot  prevent  foreigners  doing  that 
which  injures  you  and  injures  them  you  should  retaliate 
by  doing  something  extra  that  will  injure  yourself; 
that,  in  short,  you  should  cut  off  your  nose  to  spite 
your  face — Mr.  Chamberlain  finished  off  the  sentence, 
completely  enough  to  the  ear,  with  a  not-to-be-written 
"  Huh !  "  and  a  laugh.  "  I  don't  think  any  of  the 
Protectionists  have  answered  the  argument  that  if 
Protection  is  good  for  the  whole  it  must  be  good  for 
the  parts.  Protect  Wales  against  England  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  Wales  will  become  rich.  In  the 
same  way  protect  Scotland  and  Ireland — and  indeed, 
England  itself — and  as  the  parts  become  more  pros- 
perous the  prosperity  of  the  whole  will  increase.  Then 
protect  the  counties  from  one  another,  and  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  Protectionists,  you  should  hjive  ever- 
increasing  prosperity.  Sussex  used  to  have  an  iron 
industry.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  revived  by  a  measure 
of  Protection  for  Sussex  which  would  keep  out  the 
iron  manufactured  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  1  If 
the  doctrine  of  the  Protectionist  be  sound  we  should 
in  the  end  have  every  village  producing  everything  it 
required  within  its  own  borders,  and  national  [)rosperity 
would  be  immense. 

Business  men  are  not  the  settling  force  in  this  issue. 
The  working  men  have  the  numbers,  and  I  think  they 
will  vote  together  for  the  sake  of  their  food.  Many 
business  men  lUways  have  been  Protectionists,  for  they 
see  very  plainly  that  if  they  had  no  foreign  competition 
— or  they  think  they  see — that  they  could  force  their 
^oods  on  an  unwilling  market  at  a  higher  price.  With 
Protection  many  of  us  would  make  our  fortunes.  In 
my  own  selfish  interest  I  am  not  afniid  of  Protection. 
It  would  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 
Give  us  Protection,  and  we  manufacturers  will  show 
you  something  in  the  way  of  rings  and  trusts  and 
syndicates  that  you  little  dream  of.     The  Free  Trade 
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policy  alone  has  protected  the  people  of  England  from 
the  proceedings  of  trusts  and  rings.  Relieve  us  of 
foreign  competition  and  you  will  have  an  experience 
that  you  will  not  enjoy.  Protection  would  change  the 
entire  course  of  business.  With  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  duty  put  on  the  things  that  are  necessaiy  to 
your  competitors,  and  the  possibility  of  keeping  a  duty 
off  the  thmgs  that  are  necessary  to  you,  *  lobbying ' 
would  become  more  important  to  the  manufacturer 
than  the  slow  processes  of  the  factory.  I  could  make 
more  money  in  an  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  arranging  for  the  taxation  of  my  opponent's  neces- 
sities and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  market  for 
myself  than  I  could  make  by  honest  industry  in  a  month. 
For  instance,  1  am  Chairman  of  a  Weldless  Tube 
Company  in  Birmingham,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  buy  Swedish  billets  to  make  a  particular  class  of 
tube.  Now,  Swedish  billets  are  the  finished  products 
of  some  English  manufacturers,  though  they  are  a  raw 
material  in  my  business.  If  they  were  taxed  to  protect 
the  English  manufacturers,  my  company  would  be 
ruined  and  its  men  would  be  discharged.  But  go 
down  a  step  lower.  Many  of  my  competitors  have  not 
the  heavy  machinery  that  is  necessary  to  turn  a  billet 
into  a  tube  by  piercing  it,  and  they  buy  from  Sweden 
what  we  call  the  hollow  bloom  or  billet,  which  is 
almost  a  tube,  and  they  draw  that  into  a  tube  and  sell 
it  in  competition  with  me.  That  is  the  raw  material 
of  their  business,  and  it  is  next  door  to  the  finished 
product  of  mine.  If  I  could  get  a  Protectionist 
Parliament  to  admit  billets  free  and  tax  hollow  blooms 
I  should  ruin  all  my  competitors  who  depended  on 
hollow  blooms  and  make  more  profit  than  ever  I  could 
hope  to  do  under  present  conditions.  Under  Protec- 
tion it  would  be  more  important  to  have  on  a  board  of 
directors  men  who  did  '  lobbying  '  in  Parliament  than 
men  who  attended  to  the  best  methods  of  manufacturing. 
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Then  you  would  have  the  same  corruption  of  public 
life  which  now  proceeds  from  the  drink  trade.  By 
8ome  change  in  taxation  a  manufacturer  might  make 
£10,000  or  £20,000,  and  with  such  baits  as  that 
dangled  out  we  should  all  be  engaged — all  the  pushing 
ones — in  threatening  members  of  Parliament  and 
in  arranging  to  vote  only  for  those  who  would  do  some- 
thing for  us  in  return.  I  don't  say  my  companies 
would  lose  when  it  came  to  the  *  pushing  of  pikes.'  I 
should  be  there.  But  somebody  would  lose.  There 
would  be  an  entire  upset  of  business,  and  what  I  call 
honest  attention  to  business  would  have  to  give  way  to 
political  machinery.  Men  would  not  be  elected  to 
Parliament  to  carry  out  national  reforms,  but  to  serve 
certain  industries.  With  manufacturers  excited  as  to 
whether  they  would  be  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  next 
morning  or  would  come  down  to  breakfast  millionaires 
you  would  have  a  new  force  in  elections.  I  have  asked 
myself  in  my  various  businesses  what  it  would  mean, 
and  I  can  see  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  me  to 
stay  in  Birmingham  and  attend  to  the  management  of 
the  factory  and  the  wants  of  the  workpeople  and  the 
invention  of  machinery,  having  regard  to  all  that  1 
could  gain  from  a  well-engineered  scheme  of  log-rolling 
in  Parliament.  Manufacturers  would  meet  together 
and  discover  where  they  had  common  interests — *  get 
a  tax  put  on  that  for  me,  and  I  will  get  this  taxed  for 
you.'  The  nation  would  suffer,  individuals  would 
become  enormously  rich,  and  the  workpeoj)le  would  be 
the  sport  of  chance — yes  the  sport  of  chance,"  Mr. 
Chamberlain  repeated  emphatically. 

Adam  S^iith  had  instanced  the  case  of  the  Frcncli 
tariff  of  1667,  when  Colbert,  notwithstanding  his  great 
abilities,  seemed  to  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the 
sophistry  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  then, 
as  now,  were  always  ready   to    demand  a  monopol}' 
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against  their  own  countrymen.  Upon  Colbert  refusing 
to  moderate  the  tariff,  the  Dutch  retaliated  by  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  French  wines  and  brandies 
manufactured  in  France,  and  the  war  of  1672  broke 
out  in  consequence  of  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
bitter  feeling  created  by  retaliation  caused  each  country 
to  keep  a  larger  number  of  men  on  a  war  footing  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The  expense  of  this 
swallowed  up  more  than  the  tax  brought  in,  and  it 
prevented  that  mutual  feeling  of  amity  which  ought 
to  exist  between  nations.  The  collection  of  the  impost 
also  occasioned  great  expense. 

HOW    AUSTRALIA    IS    TO    BE    KEPT 

"WHITE." 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times,) 

SiK, — The  following  police-court  report  cut  out  of  a 

Melbourne  newspaper  just  to  hand  may  enable  your 

readers   to   form   some   idea   of  the   new   "Labour" 

millennium  in  Australia. — Yours  obediently,      Q.A.M. 

"To-day  in  the  District  Court,  before  Messrs. 
Dwyer,  P.M.,  W.  C.  Barnett  and  Lord,  J.P.,  Woh 
Hong,  Chinese  laundryman,  of  395,  Lonsdale-street, 
was  proceeded  against  by  Inspector  Alexander  Bryse 
for  working  in  his  laundry  after  5  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

"  Mr.  Destree  appeared  for  the  infornlant ;  Mr.  Kane 
was  for  the  defendant. 

"  Mr.  Destree  said  that  no  person  was  permitted  to 
work  in  a  Chinese  laundry  before  half-past  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  after  5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A 
constable  found  the  defendant  at  work  at  8  o'clock  at 
night. 

"  Constable  M'Coll  stated  that  he  visited  defendant's 
factory  at  half -past  8  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Thursday, 
the  9th  inst.,  and  found  defendant  engaged  in  folding 
and  unfolding  clothes.     The  place  was  lit  up  with  a 
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keroeene  lamp.  When  told  that  it  was  half-past  X 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  at  work,  defendant 
merely  said,  *  Me  no  understand.' 

"Mr.  Kane  contended  that  the  defendant  was  not 
working  on  the  night  in  question.  A  few  minutes 
before  the  constable  came  in  the  defendant  had  received 
a  parcel  of  clothes  from  a  European  to  wash,  and  ho 
was  merely  counting  the  clothes. 

**  Mr.  Dwyer  said  that  it  appeared  to  the  J^ench  that 
the  defendant  was  carrying  on  the  work  of  his  laundry, 
although  he  might  not  have  been  ironing  or  washing- 
clothes. 

"  Defendant  was  fined  Ss.  with  £2  12s.  costs,  and 
was  allowed  a  week  to  pay." 

The  Trade  Union  Oongi'ess  has  lost  no  time  in  giving 
expression  to  its  sentiments  on  the  fiscal  question. 
As  its  first  business  yesterday,  after  the  President's 
address  and  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  it  took  up  the  resolution  which 
had  been  handed  in  on  the  subject,  and  after  a  brief 
and  pointed  discussion  passed  it,  we  are  told,  by  *'  an 
enormous  majority,  only  two  hands  being  held  uj) 
against  it."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  embodied 
a  strong  and  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  pro- 
posals of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  "  This  Congi*ess,"  it  ran, 
*'  strongly  condemns  the  change  suggested  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  our  present  fiscal  policy  as  most 
mischievous  and  dangerous  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  hereby  pledges 
itself,  and  urges  all  other  Labour  bodies,  to  make  every 
effort  to  prevent  such  a  change  being  brought  about." 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Timei.) 

**  Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  Binns,   states 

that  I  *  got  up  figures  to  suit  my  own  political  way  of 

thinking.'    That  is  both  discourteous  and  untrue.    The 

few  significant  figures  I   placed  before  your  readers 
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were  '  got  up '  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Brad- 
ford Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  from  them  I  drew 
certain  indisputable  inferences. 

"Mr.  Binns,  who  impeaches  my  authority  as  a 
statistician,  appeals  to  figures  from  the  Yorkshire 
Observer^  which,  however,  he  fails  to  produce.  I  take 
it,  therefore,  that  he  recognises  that,  in  the  matter  of 
the  woollen  and  worsted  trades,  the  Yorhshire  Observer 
speaks  with  knowledge.  Let  Mr.  Binns,  then,  ponder 
over  the  following  extracts  from  the  Yorkshire  Observer  s 
expert  reviews  of  the  Bradford  trade  for  1901  and  1902. 

*'  From  the  review  for  1901  : — 

"  *  We  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
our  home  trade  is  a  steadily  growing  quantity.  This 
view  is  substantiated  by  the  calculations  which  we 
were  able  to  put  before  our  readers  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  an  article  comparing  the  relative  growth  of  the 
cotton  and  wool  manufacturing  industries  as  illustrated 
by  the  imports  of  raw  materials  and  exports  of  manu- 
factured products  over  a  period  of  years.' 

"  From  the  review  for  1902  :— 

" '  Although  the  American  market  is  absolutely 
closed  to  us,  except  for  such  high-class  worsteds  as  are 
made  in  Huddersfield,  we  have  a  much  sounder,  more 
widely  distributed,  and  perhaps  bigger  trade  than  we 
ever  had.' 

"Mr.  Binns  has  chosen  his  authority.  Let  him 
accept  its  decision.  "  Yours  faithfully, 

**Leo   G.    CHIOZZA-MONEr 

"  (Statistical  Secretary  of  the  Free  Trade  Union).'* 
"  8,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
'*  September  Sth," 

(From  The  Times.) 
The  Free  Trade  position  is  greatly  stren^hened  by 
the  very  striking  article  published  in  Tuesday's  Times 
from  a  Scottish  correspondent.     The  pith  of  the  argu- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  following  significant  state- 
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meht: — "The  Scottish  industry  that  stands  in  need 
of  Protection  has  not  yet  been  named,  and  of  late 
years,  at  all  events,  Scottish  manufacturers  and 
merchants  have  had  little  cause  to  think  about  ways 
and  means  of  breaking  down  foreign  tariff  walls,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  have  been  doing  theh* 
utmost  to  supply  a  seemingly  inexhaustible  demand 
for  both  home  and  abroad."  The  writer,  however,  is 
not  content  with  general  propositions,  but  relies  on 
facts  and  figures.  The  harbour  statistics  for  Glasgow, 
the  principal  exporting  city,  show  an  increase  of  five 
million  pounds  in  five  years,  while  the  whole  of  the 
increase  in  the  population  has  been  easily  absorbed  in 
very  vaiiegated  industries  which  show  every  sign  of 
vitality.  Nor  is  this  contentment  with  the  status  quo 
confined  to  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Farmers, 
while  welcoming  "  inquiry,"  are  not  prepared  to  sup- 
port anything  but  an  assured  prospect  of  better  prices 
for  their  products,  while  "  the  enormous  majority  of 
the  persons  interested  in  the  mechanical  industries  aie 
more  afraid  of  anything  being  done  to  check  foreign 
competition  in  the  supply  of  their  i-aw  material  than 
fearful  of  the  effect  of  '  dumping '  on  the  producers  of 
iron  and  steel." 

FISCAL  POLICY. 
We  have  received  from  the  Unionist  Free  Food 
League  copies  of  two  leaflets  which  they  are  issuing, 
entitled  respectively  "National  Prosperity.  The 
Evidence  of  Foreign  Trade,"  and  ''National  Pros- 
perity. The  Evidence  of  Income-tax."  They  are  as 
10II0W8 : — 

The  Evidence  of  Foeeion  Trade. 
The  advocates  of  protective  taxes  on  food,  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  Colonies,  ask  for  a  reversal  of  the 
policy  of  free  imports  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  last  oO  years,  on  the  ground 
that  it   has   stimulated   the   consumption   of   foreign 
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goods  at  the  expense  of  the  home  industries  and 
especially  of  those  who  manufacture  for  export.  The 
supporters  of  free  importation,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain  that  far  from  injuring  the  home  industries 
and  those  who  manufacture  for  export,  that  policy 
greatly  assists  them  by  supplying  their  labour  with 
cheap  food  and  their  workshops  with  cheap  materials, 
and  by  opening  new  markets  to  their  productions  in 
the  consequent  interchange  of  commodities.  The 
proof  of  these  contentions,  one  way  or  the  other, 
should  be  found  in  the  actual  progi'ess  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country,  more  particularly  the  export 
trade,  over  a  long  lapse  of  years,  including  both  the 
period  of  restricted  importation  and  the  period  of  free 
importation.  For  this  purpose,  the  following  figures 
cannot  but  carry  great  weight : — 
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In  examining  the  above  figures,  it  should  be  noted 
that  from  1801  to  1831  is  the  period  within  which  the 
corn  laws  and  the  whole  system  of  protective  taxes  on 
imports  were  in  full  force.  Between  1831  and  1841 
those  taxes  were  first  relaxed.  Between  1841  and  1851 
the  com  laws  were  totally  repealed  and  went  out  of 
operation,  and  the  present  system  of  unrestricted 
importation  was  to  a  large  extent  established.  From 
1851  to  1902  is  the  period  during  which  the  system  of 
free  imports  was  finally  achieved  by  the  abolition  of 
all  protective  taxes,  and  has  been  steadfastly  maintained 
as  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  here 
have  an  inclusive  view  of  the  19th  century,  divided 
into  four  distinct  periods  of  fiscal  treatment  of  imports, 
thus : — 


30  years 
10  years 
10  years 
51  years 


1801  to  1881 
1831  to  1841 
1841  to  1851 
1851  to  1002 


Corn  Laws  and  Protective  Taxes  in  full 
force. 

Corn  Laws  and  Protective  taxes  first  re- 
laxed. 

Corn  Laws  repealed  and  Protective  taxes 
largely  remitted. 

Imports  entirely  free  of  Protective  taxes. 


Now  compare  these  four  periods  of  fiscal  treatment 
of  imports  with  the  four  corresponding  periods  of 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures, 
thus : — 


Exports 

30  years 

1801  to  1831 

Fell  from  £42,000,000  to    £37,000,000. 

10  years 

1831  to  1841 

Rose  from  £37,000,000  to    £62,000,000. 

10  years 

1841  to  1851 

Rose  from  £52,000,000  to    £74,000.000. 

61  years 

1851  to  1902 

Rose  from  £74.000,000  to  £283,000,000. 
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This  comparison  shows  the  effect  of  restricted  im- 
portation and  free  importation  respectively,  on  export 
trade,  in  the  clearest  possible  light.  During  the-  30 
years  of  extreme  restriction  exports  did  not  expand  at 
all,  but  fluctuated  between  a  shrinkage  of  £7,000,000 
and  a  shrinkage  of  £5,000,000.  During  the  ten  years 
of  slight  relaxation  exports  expanded  by  £15,000,000 
an  average  of  £1,500,000  a  year.  During  the  ten 
years  of  larger  relaxation  exports  expanded  by 
£22,000,000,  an  average  of  £2,200,000  a  year.  During 
the  51  years  of  complete  freedom  exports  have 
expanded  by  £209,000,000,  an  average  of  £4,098,000 
a  year.  This  is  conclusive  proof  that  unrestricted 
importation,  instead  of  injuring  export  trade,  is  a 
powerful  and  certain  means  of  promoting  it.  After 
this,  the  most  important  fact  brought  out  by  the 
tables  of  foreign  trade  is  that,  under  the  policy  of  free 
importation,  the  United  Kingdom  has  become  the 
mercantile  exchange  of  the  world.  Until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  of  open  ports,  the  re-export  of 
foreign  and  colonial  products  was  so  insignificant  that 
no  record  of  it  was  kept.  During  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  free  import  period,  however,  an  entrepot  trade 
had  grown  up,  which  amounted  in  1861  to  £35,000,000. 
During  the  41  years  from  1801  to  1902  this  has 
increased  to  £66,000,000.  Upon  this  volume  of 
business — which  accrues  solely  from  the  convenience 
of  our  free  ports  where  no  Customs  entries  have  to  be 
passed,  no  duties  have  to  be  paid,  and  no  bond 
securities  have  to  be  given — The  United  Kingdom 
enjoys  the  profits  (1)  of  freights  inwards  and  outwards, 
(2)  of  handling  and  warehousing  in  transit,  and  (3)  of 
insurance,  without  contributing  a  shilling  towards  the 
cost  of  the  merchandise  dealt  with.  Lastly,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  column  in  the  table  showing  the 
total  trade  per  head  of  the  population  at  different 
periods.     This   shows  that  under  our  system  of  free 
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importation,  whereas  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  average,  had  a  share  in 
the  foreign  trade  amounting  to  £13  in  18()1,  when  the 
population  was  only  21)  millions,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  on  the  average,  had  a  share  in  the  foreign 
trade  amounting  to  £20  I8s.  in  11)02,  when  the 
population  had  risen  to  42  millions.  Though  the 
benefits  of  this  arc  indirect,  it  really  signifies  a  degree 
of  wealth,  comfort,  and  standard  of  living  far  above 
that  of  any  other  nation,  and  undreamt  of  in  this 
country  at  any  previous  period. 

The  Evidence  of  Income-Tax. 

The  advocates  of  protective  taxation  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  preference  to  the  Colonies,  point  to  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  our  foreign  trade  aa 
a  sign  of  national  impoverishment.  They  say  that  in 
order  to  *'buy"  so  much  more  than  we  "sell"  we 
must  be  living  on  our  capital,  and  thus  bleeding  to 
death.  Mr.  Seddon,  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  champions  of  Preferential  Trade, 
stated  this  theory  in  its  plainest  form,  when  he  said ; — 
''The  United  Kingdom  imports  £l(>0,000,00()  worth 
of  goods  more  than  she  exports.  This  means  that  the 
British  people  by  their  system  of  free  imports  are 
losing  160,000,000  golden  sovereigns  every  year." 
Others  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
are  of  opinion  that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
is  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  different  way.  They  hold 
that  the  total  sum  of  imports  includes  (1)  the  profit 
on  the  sale  of  the  exports  ;  (2)  the  profits  on  carrying 
both  exports  and  imports ;  and  (3)  the  profits, 
dividends,  or  interest  from  British  investments  abroad. 
None  of  these  receipts  are  paid  in  cash,  but  all  are 
paid  in  merchandise.  It  is  contended,  therefore,  that 
the  value  of  the  goods  imported  over  and  above  the 
value  of  the  goods  exported  is  not  a  diminution  of  the 
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national  wealth,  but  an  addition  or  increment  to  it. 
If  this  view  is  the  correct  one,  it  should  prove  itself 
by  a  progressive  increase  in  the  national  income  as 
ascertained  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  that  by  importing 
more  than  we  export  we  are  living  on  our  capital  and 
bleeding  to  death  is  correct,  the  process  of  exhaustion 
must  inevitably  appear  in  the  decline  of  the  national 
income.  The  following  figures  taken  from  the  latest 
official  returns  should  be  sufficient  to  decide  this 
point : — 


Year. 

Total  Exports. 

Total  Imports. 

Gross  Incomes. 

Income-tax. 

Yield  of  each 

penny. 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1801 

£ 
160,000,000 
284,000,000 
297,000,000 
309,000,000 
348,000,000 

£ 
217,000.000 
331.000,000 
397,000,000 
435,000,000 
522.000,000 

£ 
311.890.503 
445.670,197 
560,064,336 
678,193.442 
866.993,450 

£ 
1.162.250 
1.654.277 
1.915.683 
2.238.130 
2,531,462 

This  shows  that,  while  the  annual  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  rose  during  the  40  years  between  1861 
and  1901  from  £57,000,000,  to  £174,000,000,  the  gross 
incomes  increased  by  no  less  than  £555,000,000, 
representing  the  interest  on  the  accumulated  capital 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  during  that  period. 
The  yield  of  each  penny  in  the  pound  of  income-tax 
increased  between  1861  and  1901  by  £1,369,212. 
That  is  to  say,  it  more  than  doubled  itself,  notwith- 
standing the  substantial  exemptions  and  relief  of  small 
incomes  by  the  Finance  Acts  of  1894  and  1898. 
Further  to  illustrate  how  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
has  increased  simultaneously  with  an  increasing  excess 
of  imports  over  exports,  a  comparison  of  income-tax 
returns  for  two  periods  of  seven  years  will  be  found 
instructive : — 
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Seven  Yeara' 
Period 

Gross  Income  dealt  with. 

Income  on  which  Tax  waa 
received. 

1868-69 

to 
1875-76 

£ 
398,794.000 

544,376.000 

£ 
344.772,000 

474,740,000 

Increase  ... 

145.582,000 
36*5  per  cent. 

129,968,000 
37 '7  per  cent. 

1894-95 

to 
1901-02 

£ 

657.097,003 

866,993.000 

475,680,000 
607,551.000 

Increase  ...  \ 

209.896,000 
31-9  per  cent. 

131.871,000 
27 "7  per  cent. 

The  seven  years*  period  1868-69  to  1875-76  has  been 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison  because  it 
was  one  of  extraordinary  prosperity  in  British  trade, 
owing  to  the  enormous  demands  of  the  United  States 
for  our  goods  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  ta 
the  interruption  of  Continental  competition  by  the 
Franco-German  War.  In  the  seven  years'  period 
ended  March  31,  1902,  our  trade  has  enjoyed  no  such 
special  advantages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
depressed  by  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  the  long 
cessation  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mining  industries 
there.  Yet  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  gross 
income  dealt  with  during  this  latter  period  was  only 
4*6  less  than  the  percentage  of  increase  during  the 
former  period  of  unexampled  prosperity.  The  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  income  on  which  the  tax 
was  received  was  less  in  the  latter  period  than  in  the 
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former  by  exactly  10  per  cent. ;  but  that  is  clearly 
attributable  to  remission  of  taxation  on  small  incomes 
on  two  occasions  within  the  latter  period.  On  the 
whole  the  comparison  affords  unquestionable  proof  of 
a  continuous  and  progressive  accumulation  of  pro- 
ductive wealth,  corresponding  to  the  continuous  and 
progressive  excess  of  imports  over  exports.  If  it  is 
objected  that  the  income-tax  returns  alone  are  no  gauge 
of  the  monetary  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
because  only  a  limited  class  make  returns,  the  objection 
may  be  met  by  figures  showing  the  progress  of  the 
entire  inland  revenue  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
thus ; — 


Year. 

Gross  Amount  Collected  by  the 

Percentage  of  cost  of 

Inland  Bevenue  Department. 

collection. 

1847-48 

£ 
32.811,691 

4-42 

1856-56 

44.937,552 

3-46 

1865-66 

40.806,029 

3-79 

1873-74 

44,703,764 

3-68 

1883-84 

51,267,686 

3-67 

1893-94 

60,261,032 

3-29 

1901-02 

98,870,175 

2-28 

1902-03 

103,429,916 

2-24 

The  gross  amount  of  the  inland  revenue  is  a  sure 
test  of  the  spending  power  of  all  classes,  from  richest 
to  poorest,  because  it  includes  every  tax  they  pay, 
except  Customs  duties.  The  advance  from  £32,000,000 
in  1847-48  to  £103,000,000  in  1902-03— an  increase  of 
over  200  per  cent,  during  the  period  of  unrestricted 
imports — is  an  unanswerable  testimony  of  general 
welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  collection  from  £4  8s.  per  £100  to  £2  4s.  points  to 
the  increasingly  favourable  economic  condition  of  the 
people  under  a  system  of  taxation  which  aiFords  the 
maximum  of  liberty  to  the  individual  taxpayer. 

N 
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At  the  annual  meeting  last  night  of  the  members  of 
the  Cardiff  Liberal  Assocation  a  resolution  was  adopted 
condemning  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  policy,  and  ex- 

Eressing  the  opinion  that  any  tax  on  imports  would 
ring  great  hardships  on  the  poorer  classes,  especially 
in  Cardiff,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when  Sir  E.  J. 
Reed,  M.P.,  should  clearly  define  his  opinions  on  this 
question,  and  also  upon  the  Education  Act.  It  was 
stated  that  a  mass  meeting  would  be  held  at  Cardiff 
after  the  meeting  to  be  addressed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  November,  and  that  a  prominent  free-trader  would 
be  the  chief  speaker. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

"  Sir, 

**  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Allhusen,  admits 
that  under  a  Free  Trade  system  the  English-speaking 
portion  of  the  world  would  be  more  prosperous  than 
under  a  system  of  sectional  tariffs,  but  he  asks  me 
what  remedy  can  be  prescribed  to  retain  the  popula- 
tion and  industries  which  are  being  drawn  away  from 
a  nation  by  the  operation  of  Free  Trade. 

**In  reply,  I  may  frankly  say  there  is  no  remedy 
for  such  a  contingency  ;  but  I  may  go  further  and  say 
that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  has  not  arisen  in  this 
country.  The  United  Kingdom  was  never  richer  or 
more  prosperous  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  This 
prosperity  is  largely  the  result  of  the  export  trade 
which  industry  and  energy,  free  of  all  State  support, 
have  created  out  of  our  natural  advantages.  When 
either  of  these  factors  begins  seriously  to  diminish,  a 
downward  movement  will  commence  ;  and  any  attempt 
to  check  this  movement  by  means  of  Protection  will 
only  tend  to  misdirect  the  national  energy  into  arti- 
ficial channels  and  hasten  the  downfall. 

"  No  doubt  the  recent  development  of  German  and 
United  States  trade  has  given  a  serious  shock  to  the 
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man  in  the  street,  who  had  been  nursing  a  vague  kind 
of  conviction  that  the  export  of  manufactures  was  a 
British  monopoly.  But  there  is  no  real  cause  for 
alarm.  The  export  of  United  States  goods  even  to 
this  country  has  not  been  without  its  advantages.  In 
the  case  of  the  watch  and  boot  trades,  for  example,  our 
cousins  were,  as  usual,  first  in  the  field  with  machine- 
made  products,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  dumped 
down  watches  and  boots  for  British  use  came  with 
somewhat  startling  effects.  But  British  manufacturers 
soon  learnt  the  trick,  and  Birmingham  and  Leicester 
can  now  make  watches  and  boots  as  cheaply  as  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania. 

*'  Unrestricted  competition  is  the  breath  of  life  for 
this  country.  It  has  been  our  policy  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Shall  we  leave  well  alone,  or  take  a 
leap  in  a  direction  from  which  there  will  be  no  return  t 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'E.  W.  Haine." 

AMERICAN    IMMIGRATION    INTO    THE 

CANADIAN    NORTH-WEST    AND    THE 

WILLINGNESS    TO    BECOME 

BRITISH    SUBJECTS. 

(From  a  Correspondent  of  The  Times.) 

I  HAVE  had  ample  opportunities,  with  the  kind  assist- 
ance of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  Government 
ofiicials,  of  investigating  within  the  last  few  months 
both  the  extent  and  the  personnel  of  this  immigmtion 
from  the  United  States.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  it  forms  one  of  the  most  substantial 
assets  that  Canada  has  received  within  recent  memory, 
and  that  its  high-water  mark  has,  in  all  probability, 
been  nothing  like  reached.  For  long  weary  years 
North- Western  Canada  cried  aloud  for  settlers,  and 
the   response   came    but    slowly    and    intermittently. 

Nl 
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Every  suitable  country  in  older  Canada  and  Europe 
was  appealed  to  with  persistent  energy,  but  with  a 
very  moderate  measure  of  success  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  till  quit6  recently  the  United  States  was  ever 
dreamed  of  by  the  most  sanguine  Canadian  as  a  source 
of  such  supplies.  On  the  contrary,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  boot  was  on  the  other  leg,  and  the  States,  for  a 
generation  or  so,  sucked  Canada's  life  blood  in  very 
disturbing  fashion.  In  the  past  year  as  many 
immigrants  have  gone  into  the  North-West  from 
the  States  as  from  Great  Britain — to  wit,  nearly 
40,000  in  each  case. 

The  subject,  I  am  aware,  is  not  wholly  new  in 
England ;  but  let  us  recall  once  more  the  conditions 
which  cause  the  movement.  The  first  lies  in  the 
simple  fact  that  all  the  free  or  cheap  lands  of  really 
good  quality  in  the  States  and  worthy  of  a  skilful 
farmer's  labour  have  been  occupied.  Furthermore, 
the  Canadian  North-West  has  now  proved  itself 
beyond  any  question  a  much  better  wheat  country — 
not  merely  than  the  North- Western  States  are  to-day, 
but  than  they  ever  were.  These  immigrants  come 
mainly  from  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  Iowa,  and 
in  a  less  degree  from  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and 
even  Missouri.  Every  Canadian  I  have  seen — and 
they  are  many — who  has  had  to  do  with  them  speaks 
of  them  with  unqualified  praise.  They  were  "  moving 
on  "  in  a  sense,  but  by  no  means  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  traditional  frontiersman,  flinching  from  civilization, 
"  moves  on  "  as  settlement  catches  him  up.  The  mass 
of  these  men  own  farms  in  one  or  other  of  the  States 
above  mentioned  which  were  bought  at  prairie  value 
or  homesteaded  in  the  seventies  or  early  eighties  and 
are  now  worth  $40  to  $75  an  acre — improved,  well- 
cultivated  farms  accessible  to  towns  and  railroads.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  American  immigration  west- 
ward has  leaped  forward  during  periods  of  prosperity, 
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and  each  successive  frontier  remained  comparatively- 
stationary  during  the  intervening  periods  of  depression. 
Just  now  prosperity  is  rolling  its  tide  westward. 
Buyers  from  the  east  and  middle  west  are  stirring 
among  the  improved  farms  of  the  belt  beyond  them, 
which  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  was  the  frontier. 
Prosperity,  too,  in  America  produces  a  certain  demand 
for  farms  among  the  newly  enriched  business  men  of 
the  newer  towns  and  cities.  Still  it  mav  fairly  be 
asked  why  the  owner  of  a  fine  improved  farm  of  300 
acres  in  Iowa  should  wish  to  leave  it,  even  though  he 
gets  a  good  price,  and  move  on  to  the  cheap  lands  of 
remoter  prairies.  The  answer  is  simple  enough  as 
Regards  a  certain  number  of  such  people — namely, 
those  who  have  sons — in  that  the  old  farm  provides 
only  for  one,  while  for  the  rest  of  the  family  there  is 
no  local  opening  on  the  land  whatever,  except  in  the 
purchase,  at  a  high  price,  of  a  neighbouring  farm 
which  has  presumably  approached  or  reached  its  limit 
of  value.  But  the  Iowa  or  Dakota  farmer,  blessed 
with  sons,  and  looking  prudently  into  the  future, 
reflects  that  with  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of 
his  farm  he  can  acquire  enough  virgin  land  to  settle  all 
his  family  in  life  and  have  abundant  capital  left  to 
build,  and  to  buy  stock  with.  Nor,  like  the  European 
or  even  the  Ontario  immigrant,  has  he  any  fear  of  such 
an  enterprise.  He  has  been  all  through  the  business 
before,  and  in  any  case  pioneering  has  few  of  the 
terrors  that  it  had  in  former  days.  Railroads,  tele- 
graphs, schools,  stores  are  all  handy  to  the  districts 
of  the  Canadian  North-West  whither  American 
immigration  is  flowing,  and,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
they  are  mostly  settling  in  large  communities. 

I  have  talked  with  scores  of  these  American 
immigrants,  both  on  trains  and  in  hotels,  and  with 
many  of  those  who  have  been  here  a  year  or  two,  on 
their  own  farms.     Most  of  them  seem  to  have  from 
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ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  some  much  more.  Two 
carloads,  for  instance,  of  these  people,  with  stock, 
furniture,  and  effects  went  up  the  Edmonton  line  one 
day  in  the  past  season,  representing  a  cash  capital,  so 
one  of  their  number  told  me,  $300,000.  A  German- 
born  Iowa  farmer,  who,  by  the  way,  cherished  a 
violent  antipathy  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  shared  my 
table  at  breakfast  one  morning.  He  had  sold  his  farm 
for  $75  an  acre,  and  was  looking  for  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edmonton.  He  represented  not 
only  himself  but  several  relatives,  and  a  capital  in  all 
of  about  $100,000.  Another  day  1  called  at  the  ranche 
of  an  old  gentleman  who  came  in  from  Minnesota  three 
years  ago.  My  host,  who  had  good  reasons  to  know 
his  neighbour's  circumstances,  appraised  him  at  $40,000. 
He  had  a  fine,  well-appointed  house  and  good  out- 
buildings, but  was  driving  a  farm  wagon  on  some 
.hauling  job,  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  slouch  hat,  with  as 
much  vigour  as  if  all  his  future  depended  on  getting 
out  a  given  number  of  fence  posts  before  sundown. 
Nor  is  it  only  the  money  these  Americans  bring  in, 
but  quite  as  much  the  men  behind  the  money.  Any- 
thing more  widely  different  than  these  men  from  the 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollar  amateur  from  the  old 
country  could  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  a  painful 
reflection,  though  the  story  is  a  very  old  one ;  but  if 
one  in  four  or  these  young  Englishmen  have  any 
substantial  balance  of  their  capital  to  show  in  half  a 
dozen  years  it  would  surprise  those  who  best  know 
their  type  ;  and  in  too  many  cases  it  is  their  own  fault, 
Drink,  idleness,  and  restlessness  are  the  most  fertile 
causes  of  failure,  while  lack  of  experience  without 
sometimes  the  sense  or  modesty  to  recognise  it  and 
take  advice  has  been  too  often  the  bane  of  others  who 
are  steady  and  industrious. 

American  companies  buy  immense  blocks    of  land 
wherever  they  can  secure  it  in  good  quality  and  within 
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easy  reach  of  railroads.  In  all  these  tracts,  however, 
every  alternate  section  (640  acres)  is  the  property  of 
the  Government,  available  only  as  a  free  grant  on  the 
homestead  conditions.  Some  of  these  may  be  already 
occupied,  but  as  a  rule  there  is  very  little  settlement 
where  the  American  companies  have  purchased.  They 
acquire  their  land  at,  say,  $3  an  acre,  and  either 
directly  or  through  sub-companies  bring  in  their 
settlers  in  wholesale  fashion  from  south  of  the  line. 
These  last  buy  at,  say,  $7,  but,  settling  thus  in  com- 
munities, by  the  very  force  of  their  own  numbers, 
they  make  the  land  at  once  worth  that  much  or  more. 
Many  of  them,  too,  if  not  most,  take  up  the  alternate 
section  or  part  of  a  section,  if  available,  according  as 
the  numerical  strength  of  their  family  admits  of  a 
homestead  or  free  grant.  The  retention  of  this 
involves  at  the  end  of  three  years'  probation  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  least  i-eluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  to  assume  this  role  of  British  subject. 

I  have  lived  in  the  States  for  years  and  known 
Canada  all  my  life,  and  in  the  cars  have  often  listened 
to  the  conversation  of  Western  Canadian  and 
American  farmers  of  the  same  class  with  one  another ; 
their  accent,  ways  of  looking  at  things,  and  appearance 
are  practically  the  same ;  and  very  naturally,  as  their 
daily  lives  and  surroundings  have  been  identical.  I 
do  not  say  there  are  not  subtle  differences  which  an 
expert  in  North  American  ethnology  would  not  recog- 
nise. But  an  Englishman,  a  New  Yorker,  or  a 
Virginian  could  not,  I  am  sure,  distinguish  the  ordinary 
North- Western  Canadian  of  this  class  from  the  North- 
Western  American,  to  save  his  life. 

At  the  same  time  the  prejudices  of  a  section  of 
Canadians  both  east  and  west  against  the  American 
must  not  be  ignored.  I  liave  come  across  settlers  in 
the  North- West  who  shake  their  heads  over  the  present 
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invasion,  though  it  has  raised  the  value  of  their  lands 
100  to  300  per  cent.  I  cannot  find  any  logic  behind 
the  prejudice,  nor  any  contravention  of  the  financial 
advantages  resulting  from  the  influx.  Most  people 
think  the  Americans  will  become  good  Canadians. 
Those  I  have  myself  seen  certainly  expect  to  be,  and 
upon  all  sides  I  hear  that  they  express  themselves  as 
both  pleased  and  surprised  to  be  in  a  country  where 
a  man  who  shoots  another  is  hanged  to  a  certainty, 
and  a  man  who  steals  is  imprisoned  with  equal  prompti- 
tude. For  the  American  farmers  coming  in  here  are 
not  of  the  type  who  indulge  in  either  theft  or  assassina- 
tion, but  are  peaceable,  hard-working,  law-abiding  souls. 
They  are  keen  about  education,  and  are  quite  sure  to 
take  an  active  part  in  local  government.  The  Liberal 
party  in  Canada  expect  to  find  them  mostly  ranged 
upon  their  side,  and  the  Liberal  party  just  now 
advocate  as  low  a  tariff  as  they  dare — a  fiscal  condition 
which  every  western  farmer  who  is  not  pathetically 
loyal  to  party  traditions  very  natumlly  adheres  to. 
The  Dakota  settler  in  Assiniboia  or  Alberta  can  be  in 
no  way  interested  in  putting  money  into  the  pocket  of 
the  Ontario  manufacturer  at  his  own  expense.  He  has 
to  sell  his  grain  and  stock  in  the  open  markets  of  the 
world,  and  will  want  to  buy  his  clothes  and  his 
machinery  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  put  to  him.  So 
the  American  influx  is  politically  welcome  to  the  low- 
tariiF  party.  On  the  other  hand,  Conservatives  are 
not  without  hope  that,  coming  from  a  high-tariff 
country,  the  new-comers  may  from  habit  advocate 
a  policy  which  seems  hostile  to  their  individual 
interests. 

Several  thousand  Mormons,  too,  are  to  be  found 
nearer  the  border,  the  best  of  settlers.  In  another 
place,  5,000  acres  are  being  prepared  by  an  American 
syndicate  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beet,  a  totally 
new  experiment. 
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THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLE  OF  FREE 
TRADE. 
(From  a  Speech  by  Mr.  Crombie,  M.P.) 
The  first  principle  that  underlay  the  whole  doctrine  of 
free  trade  was  simply  the  principle  of  division  of 
labour,  and  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  was  that 
everyone  ought  to  do  the  sort  of  work  they  could  do 
best,  and  change  the  results  of  their  work  with  the 
sort  of  thing  that  other  people  can  do  better  than 
them.  Let  him  give  an  instance.  Suppose  there 
was  a  certain  village  where  there  was  a  shoemaker,  a 
baker,  a  tailor,  and  a  carpenter.  Now,  the  shoemaker 
made  shoes  twice  as  quickly  and  twice  as  well  as  any 
of  the  others;  and  the  same  applied  to  the  baker  as 
regards  bread,  to  the  tailor  as  regards  clothes,  and  to 
the  carpenter  as  regards  furniture.  The  cobbler  makes 
his  shoes  for  ten  hours  a  day,  and  he  changes  his  shoes 
for  clothes  and  bread  and  furniture,  and  he  has  got 
along  very  nicely.  He  is  prospering  and  his  family  is 
growing,  but  unfortunately  he  has  a  protectionist 
wife,  and  she  determines  to  hold  a  fiscal  inquiry,  and 
she  says  to  him— "You  are  conducting  yourself  very 
foolishly.  Why  should  you  take  your  bread  from  that 
German  fellow  of  a  baker,  and  why  should  you  take 
your  clothes  from  that  Yankee  tailor,  and  why  should 
you  take  your  furniture  from  that  foreign  carpenter  ? 
Make  these  things  yourself."  Well,  he  tries  to  do 
this,  and  he  works  ten  hours  a  day,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week  he  finds  that  after  all  he  has  only  half  as 
much  bread  and  half  as  many  clothes,  and  half  as  much 
furniture  as  when  he  worked  for  ten  hours  making 
shoes  and  changing  his  shoes  for  these  articles.  Well, 
his  family  starve,  and  even  his  wife  cannot  get  all  she 
wants,  and  so,  like  a  reasonable  woman,  she  goes  back 
to  the  old  Free  Trade  principles,  and  he  makes  his 
shoes  and  exchanges  them  for  the  other  articles — 
(applause).       Now,   after  all,   that    was    simply  the 
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principle  of  Free  Trade.  Let  every  country  do  what 
it  can  do  best,  and  let  it  change  them  for  other 
articles  which  other  countries  do  better — (applause). 
That  was  the  principle  on  which  we  were  now  con- 
ducting our  commerce,  but  sixty  years  ago  it  was 
different.  Sixty  years  ago  our  statesmen  used  to  be 
like  the  cobbler's  wife.  They  were  Protectionists,  and 
they  said  "  Let  us  take  nothing  from  abroad ;  don't  let 
the  foreigner  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  our 
workmen."  Accordingly  they  put  heavy  duties  on 
foreign  goods  which  prevented  these  things  being 
brought  into  the  country  and  raised  the  prices  for  the 
home  producer  and  made  it  pay  to  make  them.  In 
consequence  of  this  there  was  a  duty  put  upon  grain, 
bread,  beef,  candles,  soap,  furniture,  and  even  on  salt, 
Everything  was  dear  except  one  thing,  and  that  was 
labour.  Labour  in  these  times  was  exceedingly  cheap 
and  wages  very  low.  He  would  give  them  one 
example  to  show  the  condition  of  things  that  prevailed 
then.  He  was  reading  the  other  day  a  most  interest- 
ing book — the  Life  of  Mr.  Robert  Wallace,  who  used 
to  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  died 
some  years  ago.  Mr.  Wallace  was  born  in  Protection 
times,  and  in  his  autobiography  he  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting sketch  of  what  he  underwent  when  he  was  a 
boy.  His  father  was  a  gardener,  and  he  had  ten 
shillings  a  week  and  a  free  house,  and  he  had  to  bring 
up  his  family  and  pay  a  ransom  for  everything.  Mr. 
Wallace  told  them  that  they  had  to  live  entirely  on 
milk  and  meal.  They  seldom  saw  white  bread,  beef 
and  bacon  they  rarely  if  ever  saw,  and  ham  and  eggs 
he  described  as  unheard  of  luxuries.  Not  only  had 
they  poor  fare,  but  they  were  very  limited  as  to  their 
clothing.  The  boys  were  always  dressed  in  corduroy ; 
a  woollen  suit  was  unheard  of  except  one  woollen  suit 
for  Sunday,  and  when  a  man  had  a  woollen  suit  he  put 
it  on  to  go  to  the  church  in  and  he  took  it  off  after- 
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wards  and  put  it  away  in  a  drawer  with  lavender. 
They  could  see  the  consumer  in  those  days  had  a  hard 
time.  Yes,  but  what  about  the  producer?  What 
about  the  farmer?  The  farmer  got  80s.  a  quarter  for 
his  wheat — three  times  what  he  got  now — and  he 
ought  to  have  prospered,  but  he  did  not.  Why,  in 
those  Protection  days  agriculture  never  was  worse. 
During  twenty-two  years  of  the  protective  period  there 
were  no  less  than  four  Parliamentary  Committees  to 
inquire  into  the  terrible  and  disastrous  state  of  agri- 
culture. What  about  the  manufacturer  ?  Once  more, 
let  him  give  them  a  concrete  case.  The  firm  with 
which  he  was  connected  was  established  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  century.  For  the  first  forty  years,  there- 
fore, in  the  time  of  his  grandfather,  they  had  the  great 
advantage  of  protection.  His  grandfather,  owing  to 
his  cloth  being  protected,  got  about  three  times  the 
price  he  could  get  for  it  now.  Well,  he  ought  to  have 
been  a  happy  man  and  made  a  great  fortune,  but  did 
he  ?  Why,  the  whole  of  those  forty  years  were  forty 
years  of  struggle,  and  his  grandfather  had  all  he  could 
do  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  He  got  a  big  price 
for  his  cloth,  that  was  perfectly  true,  but  then  he  sold 
very  little  of  it,  because  the  fact  was  nobody  had  the 
money  to  buy  it.  When  a  person  could  afford  only 
one  suit  in  a  lifetime,  and  took  it  off  immediately  after 
church  and  put  it  into  a  drawer,  it  was  not  a  good 
time  foi*  woollen  manufacturers — (applause).  The  next 
reason  why  he  did  not  get  on  was  that  he  could  not 
sell  any  of  his  goods  abroad.  They  were  so  high  in 
price  that  he  could  not  compete  with  German  and 
American  manufacturers.  A  third  reason  was — and  it 
was  the  most  important  of  all — although  he  got  a  good 
price  for  his  goods,  he  had  to  pay  an  enormous  price 
lor  everything  he  wanted  to  make  them  with.  Wool 
was  protected,  and  he  had  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it ; 
machinery  was  protected,  dye  stuffs  were  protected, 
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soap  was  protected,  everything  he  required  was  pro- 
tected, and  though  he  got  a  good  price  for  the  manu- 
factured article  his  profits  were  very  small.  Many 
people  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the  idea  of  pro- 
tection, thinking  that  the  article  they  manufactured 
was  the  only  thing  that  was  to  be  protected.  No  such 
thing.  If  they  protected  one  thing  they  must  protect 
everything — (applause).  They  must  protect  every- 
thing they  required  in  the  course  of  their  manufactur- 
ing. Well,  all  this  protection  had  been  set  aside  so  far 
as  his  firm  was  concerned,  and  it  began  to  prosper 
whenever  protection  was  done  away  with.  They  could 
get  on  now  although  they  got  only  a  third  of  the  price 
for  their  cloth  because  people  at  home  had  plenty  of 
money  to  buy  it  with,  thanks  to  free  trade — (applause). 
They  could  compete  with  German  and  American  com- 
petitors because  all  the  material  they  used  they  could 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  They  could  buy  their 
wool  from  Argentina,  and  paid  no  duty  upon  it; 
they  got  dye  stuffs  from  (rermany — the  best  and 
cheapest  dye  stuflTs  were  made  there — and  they  paid  no 
duty  upon  them ;  some  of  the  best  machinery  to-day  was 
made  in  Germany,  and  they  could  buy  it  and  pay  no 
duty  upon  it.  Let  them  put  a  duty  on  these  articles 
and  they  could  no  longer  compete  with  the  German 
and  American  competitors  in  our  own  or  in  each 
other's  countries — (applause).  Now,  if  his  business 
had  prospered,  that  was  not  unique.  Every  business 
in  the  country  had  expanded  and  prospered  under  free 
trade —  (applause) . 

INTERESTING  STATISTICS. 

Now  he  had  some  figures  which  he  would  like  to 
direct  their  attention  to.  Our  imports  forty  years 
ago  were  £217,000,000  ;  twenty  years  ago  they  rose  to 
£397,000,000;  while  last  year  they  went  up  to 
£528,000,000.     Our  exports   forty   years    ago    were 
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£125,000,000;  twenty  years  ago  they  were 
£234,000,000;  while  last  year  they  had  risen  to 
£283,000,000.  Then  let  them  take  their  steamships. 
Forty  years  ago  our  steamships  grossed  454,000  tons ; 
twenty  years  ago  they  rose  to  2,723,000  ;  and  last  year 
they  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  8,104,000.  That 
was  progress  under  Free  Trade — (applause).  The 
income  of  the  country  was  an  excellent  measure  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  The  income  of  the  country  40 
years  ago  was  £311,000,000 ;  twenty  years  ago  it  had 
risen  to  £560,000,000;  and  last  year,  when  a  great 
many  of  our  manufacturers  were  telling  us  they  were 
suffering  from  Germany's  dumping,  and  that  they 
wanted  protection — last  year  the  income  of  the  country 
amounted  to  the  enonnous  sum  of  £866,000,000.  Then 
let  them  take  the  case  of  the  working  classes  savings 
bank  deposits;  forty  years  ago  they  amounted  to 
£41,000,000;  twenty  years  ago  they  had  risen  to 
£80,000,000,  and  last  year  they  were  £197,000,000— 
(applause).  Take  next  the  paupers,  which  represent 
the  poorest  class  in  the  country.  Forty  years  ago  3J 
per  cent,  of  the  population  were  paupers,  in  twenty 
years  it  had  fallen  to  3  per  cent.,  and  last  year  it  was 
only  2^  per  cent — (applause).  Well,  now,  that  was 
enormous  progress,  but  some  people  said — "Oh,  but 
America  has  made  great  progress,  and  America  is  a 
protected  country."  Of  course  America  has  made 
great  progress,  but  what  was  America?  America 
consisted  of  45  States  and  7  territories — 52  different 
countries.  These  countries,  some  of  them  produced 
the  greatest  amount  of  grain  in  the  world ;  some  of 
them  produced  all  the  cotton  of  the  world ;  some  of  them 
produced  the  timber  of  the  world ;  some  of  them  pro- 
duced the  meat,  the  cattle  of  the  world  ;  some  of  them 
produced  enormous  quantities  of  iron,  coal,  and 
copper ;  some  of  these  States  contained  a  population 
in  the  north-east,  admirably  fitted  by  education  and 
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temper  for  manufacture,  and  all  the  52  States  were 
connected  by  the  bonds  of  Free  Trade — (applause). 
Was  it  a  wonder  that  countries  bound  together  by 
Free  Trade,  and  with  all  these  resources,  was  it  a 
wonder  that  these  countries  should  have  prospered  ? 
Why,  it  was  a  triumph  for  Free  Trade — (applause). 
But  he  should  say,  the  resources  of  America  compared 
to  our  little  island  were  like  a  horse  and  a  pony,  and 
yet,  because  America  had  handicapped  herself  with  a 
wall  of  Protection  round  her  States,  this  horse,  instead 
of  outstripping  the  pony,  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
had  been,  thanks  to  our  Free  Trade,  far  outstripped 
by  this  little  island.  Great  Britain  stood  at  present  as 
the  greatest  commercial  country  in  the  world — 
(applause).  Let  him  take  the  latest  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  average  years.  In  Great  Britain  our 
total  trade  per  head  was  £15  16s.  7d.  In  America 
it  was  only  £4  18s.  3d.,  one-third  of  our  figure;  and 
in  Germany,  which  was,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
better  educated,  and  better  skilled  for  manufacture  and 
commerce,  the  total  trade  per  head  was  only  £7  14s. — 
one-half  of  ours — (applause).  If  they  added  Germany 
and  America  together,  they  did  not  amount  to  as  much 
trade  per  head  as  Great  Britain — (applause).  Let  him 
come  away  from  results,  and  let  him  tackle  what  was 
much  more  difficult  and  perhaps  drier  to  follow,  let 
him  tackle  the  theory  of  Free  Trade.  In  the  first 
place,  let  them  look  at  our  exports  and  imports.  Our 
exports  this  year  amounted  to  283  millions  worth  of 
goods;  and  our  imports  were  582  millions.  But  to 
compare  these  fairly  he  should  take  off  that  six  millions 
for  the  imports,  because  there  were  six  millions  of 
goods  which  we  imported  from  foreign  countries  and 
the  colonies,  and  which  we  sent  out  again,  and  these 
were  not  included  in  the  exports.  Therefore,  to  com- 
pare them  fairly,  he  should  call  our  imports  462 
millions  and  our  exports  283  millions. 
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THE  BUGBEAR  OF  PROTECTIONISTS. 
That  meant  to  say,  that  we  imported  180  million 
more  goods  than  we  exported.  Now,  this  was  the 
great  bugbear  of  all  Protectionists.  They  could  not 
understand  why  this  should  be,  and  they  said  we  were 
going  to  ruin,  we  must  be  going  to  ruin,  because  every 
year  we  sent  out  180  million  gold  sovereigns  to  pay 
for  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports.*  This 
was  a  sheer  delusion  ;  we  did  not  pay  the  excess  of  our 
imports  in  gold  at  all ;  we  did  not  pay  for  the  goods 
we  got  from  abroad  in  gold  at  all.  He  could  easily 
prove  that,  because  everything  we  sent  out  was  care- 
fully noted  at  the  Custom  House,  and  gold  was  noted 
among  other  things.  It  was  true  we  did  send  out 
some  gold,  but  it  only  amounted  to  39  millions  every 
year,  but  we  took  in  40  millions.  If  we  did  not  pay 
for  our  goods  in  gold,  how  did  we  pay  for  them.  We 
did  not  get  them  for  nothing,  the  foreigner  was  not  so 
philanthropic  as  that — (laughter).  We  got  our  im- 
ports simply  in  exchange  for  our  exports.  Now,  this 
was  a  very  important  fact,  and  he  should  like  not  only 
to  prove  it,  but  to  explain  it.  It  was  a  little  difficult 
to  explain  this  to  some  people  who  did  not  understand 
how  foreign  trade  was  conducted,  but  he  should  try  to 
explain  it.  The  fact  was,  we  did  not  buy  with  gold 
because  it  is  impracticable.  To  send  gold  to  America 
or  France  or  Germany,  in  payment  of  goods,  was 
altogether  out  of  any  merchant's  power.  The  gold 
might  be  stolen  or  lost,  and  he  would  have  to  pay  an 
enormous  sum  for  insuring  it.  Not  only  that,  but  if 
they  wanted  gold  they  had  to  pay  for  it.  If  he  wanted 
gold,  he  should  have  to  go  to  a  banker  and  buy  it  in 
the  same  way  as  he  would  buy  sugar  from  a  grocer, 
with    this    important    difference,    however,    that   the 

•  In  the  last  10  years  our  imports  of  gold,  com,  and  bullion  have 
exceeded  our  exports  of  both  by  fifty-five  millions  sterling 
(£55,000,000.) 
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grocer  would  be  delighted  to  sell  as  much  sugar  as  he 
could,  while  the  banker  was  most  unwilling  to  part 
with  his  gold,  and  the  more  gold  they  drew,  the 
higher  price  they  paid  for  discount.  The  consequence 
was  this :  Let  them  suppose  a  miller  in  this  country 
wanted  to  buy  £1,000  worth  of  wheat  to  grind  into 
flour  from  a  farmer  in  America.  If  he  wanted  to  do 
this,  he  could  not  possibly  pay  for  it  in  gold,  because  it 
would  cost  him  more  than  the  profit  on  his  order  to 
send  the  gold  across.  What  he  had  to  do  was  to  find 
out  some  person  to  whom  America  owed  money,  he 
paid  his  money  over  to  this  neighbour,  and  the 
American,  who  had  got  this  neighbour's  goods,  paid 
over  the  money  to  the  farmer  in  America.  In  this 
way  they  would  see  that  every  export  that  left  this 
country  must  have  an  import  sent  in  its  place,  and 
every  import  that  came  into  this  country  must  have 
an  export  sent  in  its  place.  *'  If  this  is  so,"  said  the 
Protectionist,  "  how  is  it  that  our  imports  are  so  much 
greater  than  our  exports '?  "  There  were  two  reasons 
for  that.  Jn  the  first  place,  the  price  of  freicrht  was 
calculated  in  the  exports  and  not  in  the  imports. 
Thanks  to  Free  Trade,  we  had  the  greatest  shipping 
trade  in  the  world.  One  half  the  ships  of  the  world 
belonged  to  Great  Britain,  therefore  she  got  the 
greatest  amount  of  payment  for  freights — (applause). 
Take  this  case.  Coal  to  the  amount  of  £1,000  was 
exported  to  America — in  our  exports  we  entered  that 
as  £1,000.  But  to  carry  that  coal  to  America  required 
£700  for  freight,  so  that  when  the  coal  got  over  there 
it  was  worth  £1,700,  and  was  sold  for  that.  With 
that  £1,700  they  bought  wheat,  but  to  carry  that 
wheat  to  England  cost  £100,  bringing  the  value  to 
£1,800,  so  that  in  our  returns  we  found  coal,  exported, 
£1,000;  wheat,  imported,  £1,800.  In  this  way,  of 
course,  the  imports  were  very  much  greater  than  the 
exports.     There  was  another  reason  why  our  imports 
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were  greater  than  our  exports,  and  that  was  that  a 
great  deal  of  our  money  was  invested  abroad.  When 
a  merchant  exported  goods  abroad,  he  did  not  always 
get  it  paid  back  in  the  form  of  imports ;  he  left  the 
money  there  and  invested  it.  Every  year  interest  had 
to  be  paid  on  these  investments,  and  the  only  way 
that  could  be  done  was  by  sending  goods  to  this 
country,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  excess 
of  imports  over  exports,  consisted  of  the  interest 
paid  on  our  investments.  There  were  some  people 
who  thought  we  were  going  to  the  dogs,  because 
we  had  large  and  valuable  investments  abroad,  but 
countries  were  like  individuals,  when  a  man  prospered 
in  his  business,  the  first  sign  of  his  prosperity 
was  that  he  saved  money  and  invested  it  in  other 
interests — (applause).  This  country,  owing  to  Free 
Trade,  had  grown  so  enormously  rich  that  it  had 
greater  investments  in  foreign  countries  than  any 
other — (applause).  Some  people  might  think  that 
these  investments  only  interested  rich  people,  but 
they  did  not,  they  interested  the  poor  as  well.  It 
was  to  the  interest  of  every  man  in  the  hall  that  our 
imports  should  be  great,  and  the  greater  our  imports 
were  the  more  food,  the  more  luxuries  they  would  get 
for  their  money,  and  the  greater  our  imports  were  the 
more  the  workman  would  get  for  his  wages,  the  more 
the  old  lady  with  an  annuity  would  get  for  her 
annuity,  the  more  the  school  teacher  or  the  doctor 
would  get  for  his  salary,  and  the  more  even  the  land- 
lord would  get  for  his  rent — (applause).  He  hoped 
he  had  been  able  to  show  that  everything  we  got  into 
this  country  as  an  import  was  exchanged  for  some 
export  which  we  sent  abroad.  Now,  if  they  would 
bear  this  in  mind,  they  would  see  it  followed  at  once 
that  every  import  that  came  into  this  country  em- 
ployed British  labour.  It  did  not  employ  British 
labour    in   the   manufacture   of   that   article,   but    it 
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employed  British  labour  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
articles  exchanged  for  it.  This  was  a  very  important 
proposition,  and  would  meet  many  of  the  Free  Trade 
fallacies  they  were  confronted  with.  Suppose  the 
Germans  imported  a  piano,  the  Protectionist  cried, 
"Here  is  a  piano  from  Germany,  it  is  taking  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  British  workman  ;  you 
must  put  a  duty  on  it  and  keep  it  out."  But  the 
Germans  did  not  give  the  piano  for  nothing.  They 
could  not  take  gold,  and  they  took  an  export  for  it. 
The  export  might  be  yarn  made  in  Bervie  or  herrings 
caught  from  Stonehaven.  If  the  piano  had  not  come 
here,  the  Bervie  spinner  would  not  have  sold  his  yarn 
nor  the  Stonehaven  fisherman  his  herrings.  "  Oh, 
but,"  says  the  Protectionist,  "  it  was  a  cheap  piano,  it 
cost  half  the  price  it  ought  to  have  cost."  Very  well, 
80  much  the  better  for  us  ;  if  we  could  get  two  pianos 
for  a  certain  price  was  not  that  better  than  getting 
only  one  ? — (applause).  It  was  exactly  the  same  as  if 
a  fisherman  was  fishing  for  pianos  and  not  herrings, 
and  if  he  got  two  pianos  at  a  shot,  that  would  oe 
better  than  getting  only  one — (laughter  and  applause). 
Another  instance  to  prove  this.  He  saw  a  Protec- 
tionist the  other  day  making  a  loud  wail  because 
America  was  sending  us  cheap  boots.  These  cheap 
boots  were,  he  said,  taking  away  the  livelihood  of  our 
British  cobblers,  and  a  duty  should  be  placed  on  them 
to  prevent  the  working  man  from  buying  his  boots 
cheap — (laughter).  If  America  was  sending  us  boots 
cheaper  than  we  could  make  them,  that  proved  one  of 
two  thing :  Either  our  cobblers  were  not  so  good  as 
the  Americans,  or  some  other  tradesmen  in  this 
country  were  better  than  those  in  America,  because 
they  took  something  in  exchange ;  they  did  not  give 
the  boots  in  a  present.  What  did  they  take?  It 
might  be  cotton,  or  it  might  be  woollen  cloth.  Let 
them  suppose  it  was  woollen  cloth.     These  boots  were 
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exchanged  for  woollen  cloth,  and  if  the  boots  had  not 
been  brought  to  this  country,  the  makers  of  the 
woollen  cloth  would  have  had  no  order.  "  But,"  said 
the  Protectionist,  "  the  boots  were  very  cheap,  they 
took  very  little  of  your  cloth."  All  the  better  for  us, 
all  the  more  remuneration  for  the  employes  who  made 
the  cloth  and  for  the  manufacturer  whose  interest  was 
involved. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  DUMPING. 
That  brought  him  to  the  question  of  dumping.  He 
wanted  to  explain  what  dumping  really  was,  and  he 
would  do  it  by  giving  an  actual  case.  One  of  the 
things  that  the  Germans  were  fond  of  dumping  in  this 
country  was  iron  plates.  Iron  plates  in  Germany  were 
protected  by  a  great  duty — he  believed  it  was  a  duty 
of  about  20  per  cent.  This  was  very  good  so  far  for 
the  manufacturer  in  Germany,  because  he  could  sell 
his  plates  in  Germany  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  we 
could  make  them  in  this  country,  and  the  Germans 
were  prevented  from  importing  them  by  the  high 
protective  duty.  Well,  there  was  just  one  great 
drawback  to  this  sort  of  business  and  it  was  that  the 
manufacturer  doing  business  like  this  was  very  apt  to 
over  produce.  Now  in  this  country,  when  they  made 
too  much  of  their  article,  they  had  always  got  this 
reserve  that  they  could  sell  it  abroad  for  the  same 
price  as  they  sold  it  at  home,  but  a  protected  industry, 
with  a  20  per  cent,  duty  upon  it,  could  not  do  this  and 
accordingly  they  generally  sold  it  at  home  and  reduced 
the  price  all  round  and  spoiled  the  trade.  Now  in 
order  to  prevent  that  the  German  manufacturer  of  iron 
plates  formed  a  syndicate,  or  a  cartel  as  they  called  it, 
and  this  cartel  agrees  that  no  German  manufacturer 
will  sell  below  a  certain  price,  and  if  he  has  plates  to 
sell  below  this  price  he  must  send  them  to  England 
and  sell  them  at  a  price  which  is  an  enormous  loss  to 
him  and  far  below  the  price  these  plates  can  be  made 
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at  in  England.  The  other  day  a  manufacturer  of 
German  plates  was  trying  this  game  of  dumping  and 
sent  plates  here  at  a  slaughter  price.  It  so  happened 
then  that  they  wanted  to  make  a  huge  gasworks  in 
Copenhagen,  estimated  to  cost  some  £10,000  or 
£15,000.  For  the  gasworks,  estimates  were  taken, 
and  among  those  who  estimated  were  an  English 
engineering  firm  and  a  German  engineering  firm,  and 
both  based  their  estimates  on  German  made  plates. 
But  the  German  firm  was  obliged  to  estimate  on  the 
price  sold  in  Germany,  whereas  the  English  firm  esti- 
mated at  the  dumped  price  in  England — (laughter  and 
applause).  He  thought  they  had  already  foreseen  the 
consequence — (laughter).  They  seemed  to  be  rather 
acuter  than  some  of  their  protectionist  friends — 
(laughter  and  applause).  The  consequence  was  that 
the  English  firm  got  the  contract,  and  the  Copenhagen 
gasworks  was  made  by  English  labour  and  English 
capital — (applause).  There  were  two  firms  who  dis- 
tinctly gained  by  this  dumping.  First  there  was  the 
firm  who  made  some  article  that  was  exchanged  for 
the  dumped  plates.  It  might  have  been  herrings,  or  it 
might  have  been  yarn,  but  one  firm  got  an  order  in 
consequence  of  the  dumped  plates  being  put  down. 
The  second  firm  that  gained  was  the  firm  of  English 
engineers  who  got  the  contract,  because  had  it  not 
been  for  those  dumped  plates  they  would  not  have  got 
the  contract — (applause).  Now,  who  lost  by  the 
transaction?  There  was  no  doubt  who  lost,  said  the 
protectionist — it  was  the  English  maker  of  iron  plates, 
because  had  these  plates  not  been  dumped  down  the 
English  manufacturers  would  have  made  them.  No 
Buch  thing.  The  firm  who  got  the  contract  for  the 
Copenhagen  gasworks  got  it  solely  and  simply 
because  the  dumped  plates  were  so  cheap — (applause). 
If  they  had  to  buy  English  plates  they  would  not  have 
got  the  contract,  therefore  the  English  platemakers 
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were  neither  worse  nor  better  by  the  dumping.  If  the 
plates  had  not  been  dumped  the  English  firm  would 
not  have  got  the  contract,  and  because  they  had  been 
dumped  they  did  get  it — (applause).  There  was  one 
profound  sufferer  in  Germany  who  was  gnashing  his 
teeth  over  this  dump,  and  that  was  the  unfortunate 
German  engineer  who  ought  to  have  got  the  contract, 
but  who  failed  simply  because  the  selfish  German 
maflufacturers  of  iron  plates  sold  him  his  plates  at  an 
enormous  price,  whereas  they  sold  them  to  his  English 
competitor  at  a  slaughter  price — (applause).  He  had 
not  given  them  an  unique  case.  The  British  Consul- 
General  at  Frankfort,  in  a  recent  report,  gave  them 
cases  in  which  contracts  had  been  taken  in  Berlin  by 
English  engineers  from  the  Germans  simply  because 
the  material  had  been  bought  in  England  at  the 
dumped  price — (applause).  Protectionists  often  told 
them  that  they  would  not  tax  raw  material,  but  they 
could  not  distinguish  what  was  raw  material  and  what 
was  not.  Everything  was  raw  material  in  one  relation. 
Corn  was  the  manufactured  article  of  the  farmer,  but 
it  was  the  raw  material  of  the  miller;  flour  was  the 
manufactured  article  of  the  miller,  but  it  was  the  raw 
material  of  the  baker;  iron  was  the  manufactured 
article  of  the  smelter,  but  the  raw  material  of  the 
platemaker ;  iron  plates  were  the  manufactured  article 
of  the  platemaker,  but  the  raw  material  of  the  engineer ; 
machinery  was  the  manufactured  article  of  the 
engineer,  but  the  raw  material  of  the  textile  manu- 
facturer; cloth  was  the  manufactured  article  of  the 
woollen  manufacturer,  but  the  raw  material  of  the 
tailor.  In  fact  there  was  no  article  that  came  into  this 
country  that  was  not  more  or  less  raw  material  to  some 
industry. 

THE   QUESTION  OF   RETALIATION. 
Now,  let  him  touch  on  another  phase  of  the  Protec- 
tionist position,  and  that  was  the  question  of  retaliation. 
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There  were  a  great  many  people  who  said  they  were 
Free  Traders,  and  had  been  all  their  lives,  but  they 
wanted  Free  Trade  all  round.  They  were  perfectly 
willing  to  give  everybody  free  entry  into  this  country 
provided  they  did  not  charge  duties  on  the  goods  we 
sent  to  them — (hear,  hear).  But  if  they  charged  duties 
on  our  goods  why  should  we  not  charge  duties  on  theirs? 
Now  he  was  a  manufacturer,  and  so  was  his  friend 
Mr.  Mowat,  and  he  supposed  they  would  both  most 
thoroughly  agree  with  every  Protectionist  in  this,  that 
an  enormous  amount  of  mischief  was  done  to  trade  by 
the  high  duties  imposed  by  Germany  and  America. 
There  was  no  question  about  it  that  these  duties 
hampered  trade,  and  that  we  had  lost  trade  owing  to 
them,  but  when  they  told  him  that  they  would  make 
matters  better  by  putting  another  duty  on  our  goods 
then  he  entirely  demurred — (applause).  This  doctrine 
had  been  put  forward  very  ingeniously  recently,  and 
what  they  had  been  told  was  this  : — We  were  a  Free 
Trade  country,  we  had  no  duties,  and  therefore  when 
it  came  to  a  bargain  with  the  Protectionists  we  had 
nothing  to  bargain  with.  We  could  not  take  anything 
off  because  we  gave  them  Free  Trade  already.  We 
could  not  put  anything  on  to  frighten  them  with.  But 
if  we  were  to  adopt  Protection,  they  said  we  should 
hfive  something  to  bargain  with,  and  we  would  be  able 
to  force  them  to  lower  these  big  duties  they  put  on 
against  us.  That  was  a  very  pretty  doctrine,  out  it 
was  best  to  test  all  doctrines  by  actual  experience.  If 
they  were  going  to  adopt  Protection  they  would  be 
flinging  aside  the  splendid  Free  Trade  principles  by 
which  they  had  made  all  their  progress.  Before  they 
did  that  let  them  ask  whether  some  of  their  competi- 
tors who  had  tried  Protection,  had  made  any  better 
bargains  than  us?  A  Minister  the  other  day  very 
picturesquely  said  that  Protection  was  like  a  big 
revolver  which  they  could  hold  at  their  enemy's  head 
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and  make  him  reduce  his  duties  with.  That  big 
revolver  was  no  new  weapon.  There  were  plenty  of  big 
revolvers  around  them.  America  had  had  an  enormous 
revolver  for  years,  Germany  had  a  big  one,  and  France 
had  a  big  one.  Had  any  of  these  countries  made  a 
better  bargain  than  we  had?  Not  one — (applause). 
Take  Germany.  Did  Germany  get  any  better  terms 
from  America  or  France  than  we  did?  No.  Did 
America  get  any  better  terms  from  Germany  than  we 
did?  Not  a  bit.  With  every  country,  with  the 
slightest  and  most  trivial  exceptions,  we  had  got  what 
was  called  the  most-favoured-nation  clause,  solely  and 
simply  owing  to  our  Free  Trade.  That  meant  that 
every  country  was  bound  to  give  us  the  greatest 
advantage  that  was  given  to  any  other  country.  Sup- 
pose that  Germany  was  to  get  a  greater  advantage 
from  France  than  we  got.  Why  next  day  France  was 
bound  to  give  the  same  advantage  to  us  owing  to  our 
most-favoured-nation  clause.  So  that  after  all  the  big 
revolver  so  much  boasted  about,  if  it  did  bring  down  a 
bird,  the  bird  went  into  the  Free  Trade  bag — (laughter 
and  applause) — that  was  the  first  advantage  of  the 
retaliation  revolver — any  good  that  it  did  for  a  Pro- 
tectionist country  it  did  for  Free  Trade  England  at 
the  same  time.  There  was  another  disadvantage  in  the 
retaliation  revolver — when  a  man  fired  it,  it  had  a 
nasty  knack  of  hitting  back,  and  hitting  him  in  the 
eye — (laughter).  Suppose  that  we  retaliated  against 
Germany  by  putting  a  duty  on  her  goods.  Germany 
sent  us  toys,  and  if  we  put  a  duty  on  toys,  who  did  it 
damage?  Only  our  poor  little  children,  who  would 
have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  their  toys.  Germany 
sent  us  dye  stuffs,  and  if  we  put  a  duty  on  dyes,  it 
damaged  our  woollen  manufacturers.  At  present  the 
latter  could  compete  with  their  German  rivals,  but  if 
we  put  a  retaliatory  duty  on  German  dyes  they  could 
not  so  compete.     Our  herring  fishers  sent  their  her- 
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rings  to  Germany,  but  if  we  put  a  duty  on  German 
materials  it  would  prevent  us  sending  our  herrings  to 
Germany  in  exchange.  They  had  heard  a  gjreat  deal 
recently  about  doing  damage  to  Germany.  They  had 
been  asked  whether  they  were  going  to  take  certain 
things  that  Germany  had  done  to  Canada — whether 
they  were  going  to  take  them  lying  downt  That  was 
a  political  question  which  he  was  not  going  to  discuss, 
but  if  they  wanted  to  hurt  Germany — he  did  not  say 
whether  they  should  or  should  not — was  it  not  better 
to  do  something  that  hurt  her  and  not  us?  We 
could  refuse,  for  instance,  to  collect  her  debts  in 
Venezuela,  refuse  her  the  use  of  our  coaling  stations, 
and  a  great  many  things,  but  to  put  a  duty  on  German 
goods  with  the  idea  that  we  were  hurting  Germany 
was  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  for  a  man  to  cut  off  his  nose 
in  order  to  spite  his  enemy,  who  sold  pocket  handker- 
chiefs— (great  laughter  and  applause).  That  wonderful 
weapon  the  revolver  of  retaliation  did  not  work  well. 
What  about  the  other  weapon.  Was  there  no  weapon 
with  which  we  could  combat  big  duties  1  There  was 
— the  very  simple  weapon  which  he  should  call  the 
Free  Trade  trap.  He  had  tried  to  explain  that  no 
import  came  to  this  country  for  which  the  foreigner 
was  not  obliged  to  take  something  in  exchange.  The 
foreigner  must  do  that  or  give  it  in  a  present.  Well, 
by  Free  Trade,  by  opening  up  our  ports  to  every 
nation  we  lured  them  in  to  sending  goods  to  us,  and 
the  moment  they  sent  goods  to  us  that  moment  we  had 
them  in  the  trap.  They  were  bound  to  take  our  goods 
back.  Consequently  with  our  Free  Trade  we  had 
done  better  than  the  Protectionist  countries.  Take 
once  more  their  experience.  America,  the  greatest 
Protectionist  country,  with  the  biggest  revolver  of  all, 
exported  £2  18s.  4d.  per  head  ;  Germany,  with  her 
retaliation  revolver,  exported  £3  Ts.  2d.  per  head  ;  but 
in  England,  with  no  revolver  but  with  her  Free  Trade 
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trap,  her  exports  were  £5  198.  5d.  per  head — very 
nearly  as  much  as  the  other  two  put  together — (loud 
applause). 

THE  COLONIES. 
He  only  wanted  to  touch  on  one  other  point.  Although 
it  was  in  some  ways  less  important,  they  would  all 
expect  him  to  touch  upon  it,  and  that  was  the  pro- 
posed Preferential  Tariffs  with  the  Colonies.  Now, 
our  present  relation  to  the  Colonies  was  this.  We 
admitted  all  the  goods  that  the  Colonies  sent  us  into 
this  country  absolutely  free ;  we  charged  them  no 
duty  whatever  ;  and  what  did  they  do  for  us  ?  They 
charged  a  very  heavy  duty  against  our  goods,  and 
they  told  us  frankly  and  clearly  that  whatever  we  did 
for  them,  they  would  not  take  down  their  Protective 
Tariff  against  us.  They  might  raise  the  high  wall  a 
little  higher  for  the  foreigner,  but  they  told  us  it  was 
to  be  a  wall  that  neither  the  foreigner  nor  the  British 
manufacturer  could  leap  over.  Well,  now,  one  would 
say  that  we  did  pretty  well  for  our  Colonies,  but  it  had 
been  suggested  that  we  did  not  do  enough.  What 
could  we  do  more  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  suggested 
that  in  order  to  do  something  for  our  Colonies,  we 
ought  to  raise  a  duty  on  foreign  goods,  and  let  in 
Colonial  goods  free  as  at  present — (applause).  Well, 
now,  the  Colonies  sent  us  only  one-fifth  of  our  imports^ 
therefore  we  were  asked  to  put  a  duty  on  four-fifths  of 
our  imports  in  order  to  benefit  one-fifth.  But  there 
was  another  very  serious  difficulty  in  the  matter,  and 
that  was  this.  Our  Colonies  sent  us  no  manufactured 
goods  to  speak  of.  They  sent  us  nothing  but  raw 
material  and  food.  We  were  told  that  no  tax  would 
be  put  on  raw  materials,  but  a  tax  would  be  put  on 
food.  In  respect  of  food,  this  country  stood  in  a  most 
unique  position.  Sixty  years  ago  we  imported  only 
88  millions  sterling  worth  of  food.  Twenty  years 
further  on  we  were  importing  181  millions,  and  last 
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year  we  imported  224  millions  worth  of  food.  The 
fact  was  that,  owing  to  Free  Trade,  we  were  support- 
ing a  population  more  than  twice  as  great  as  we  could 
feed  at  home.  In  that  way  we  were  absolutely  unique. 
America,  a  great  Protectionist  country,  grew  her  own 
food,  and  could  spare  a  gi-eat  deal  for  other  countries. 
Russia  and  Austria  were  Protectionist,  but  they  grew 
their  own  food  and  exported  a  great  deal.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  in  France  and  Germany  imports  of 
food  were  taxed,  but  the  taxes  were  very  light,  and 
Germany  and  France  grew  the  bulk  of  their  own  food 
at  home.  In  the  case  of  France,  he  believed  that 
country  grew  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  food  it  re- 
quired. Britain  alone  stood  unique.  More  than  half 
the  food  she  needed  was  imported  from  abroad,  and  to 
tax  our  food  would  be  to  impose  a  burden  on  us  which 
was  imposed  on  no  other  civilised  country  in  the  world 
— (applause).  Putting  aside  these  difficulties,  what 
was  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course, 
he  could  not  tell  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed.  In 
the  course  of  his  speeches,  he  had  made  several  pro- 
posals, and  as  they  had  been  criticised,  he  had  with- 
drawn and  qualified  many  of  them.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, however,  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  to  put  a  tax 
on  foreign  wheat  and  to  let  Colonial  wheat  in  free,  and 
he  told  us  further  that  he  would  take  off  our  taxation 
on  tea.  He  was  not  to  discuss  what  benefit  it  would 
be  to  the  working  man,  to  take  oflfthe  taxation  on  tea 
and  to  tax  his  bread,  that  was  a  political  question,  but 
there  was  this  diflference  between  tea  and  wheat.  We 
could  not  grow  tea  in  this  country,  therefore  all  the 
tea  that  comes  into  this  country  passes  through  the 
Custom  House,  and  when  a  tax  was  put  on  tea,  all  the 
price  went  into  the  Treasury.  But  with  wheat  it  was 
a  different  question,  only  a  portion  of  our  wheat  went 
through  the  Custom  House.  About  81  million  cwts. 
of  the  wheat  we  used  was  foreign  ;  19^  millions  came 
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from  the  colonies,  and  about  32  millions  was  grown  at 
home.  If  a  tax  of  58.  was  put  on  foreign  wheat — and 
they  would  require  58.  to  give  any  sort  of  preference 
to  the  Colonies — that  would,  according  to  Sir  R. 
GifFen,  raise  £5,000,000.  That  was  to  say,  it  would 
cost  the  country  five  millions  more.  It  would  raise 
the  price  of  Colonial  and  home  wheat  also.  The  rise 
on  Colonial  wheat  would  be  one-and-a-third  millions, 
and  the  rise  on  home  wheat  would  be  two  millions,  so 
that  the  whole  increase  on  wheat  would  be  eight-and- 
a-third  millions,  and  of  that  only  five  millions  went 
into  the  Treasury,  so  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  only 
five  millions  to  reduce  the  taxation  on  tea,  and  we 
would  be  still  paying  three  millions  more  for  our 
bread.  These  three  millions,  we  were  told,  would  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  home  and  Colonial  farmer. 
Very  little  of  it  would  do  this,  the  rest  was  simply 
wasted.  It  was  wasted  on  manure  in  trying  to  make 
old  exhausted  land  compete  against  the  virgin  soil  of 
America.  Therefore,  if  they  put  a  tax  on  wheat  of 
5s.  it  would  cost  the  country  eight  millions  more  than 
at  present,  of  which  only  five  millions  would  go  to 
reduce  taxation,  and  three  millions  was  wasted  in  the 
most  absurd  manner — (applause).  He  was  afraid  the 
subject  he  had  been  discussing  was  very  dry,  and  he  was 
exceedingly  obliged  for  the  kind  attention  they  had 
paid.  What  he  had  done  was  to  try,  as  far  as  he 
could  in  short  compass,  to*  lay  before  them  the  points 
upon  which  our  Free  Trade  was  based,  and  he  had 
tried  to  show  how  enormously  those  principles  had 
succeeded.  In  the  last  two  generations  we  had  built 
up  for  ourselves  the  greatest  commercial  position  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  It  was  a  monument  of  the 
sense  and  industry  of  this  nation,  and  he  only  hoped 
and  prayed  that  neither  he  nor  they  would  live  to  see 
that  monument  of  industry  and  sense  destroyed  in  one 
moment  of  ill-informed  controversy — (loud  applause)." 
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A  RECENT  PRONOUNCEMENT  OF  THE 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES  MINISTER  FOR 
WORKS. 

What  would  have  happened  to  New  South  Wales  if 
there  had  not  been  a  public  works  policy  to  employ 
the  thousands  of  men  thrown  out  of  work!  .  .  .  The 
sura  of  £7,211,089  has  been  spent  by  our  Public 
Works  Department  since  the  14th  of  December,  1899, 
till  the  31st  of  December,  1902 ;  and  fully  five 
millions  of  that  amount  was  for  wages.  These  wages 
were  spent  among  shopkeepers,  who  in  their  turn 
spend  the  money  among  merchants.  The  landlords 
got  their  rents  paid;  the  clergy,  the  professional 
classes,  the  bankers,  newspaper  proprietors,  hotel- 
keepers,  etc.,  all  touched  some  of  these  seven  millions  at 
a  time  when  there  was  very  little  employment  for  the 
people, 

*' AUSTRALIA'S  MEDICINE—A   BITTER 
PILL." 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times). 

"Sir,— Happening  to  be  on  board  of  a  ship  bound 
from  New  Zealand  to  England,  via  Argentina,  and 
finding  that  among  the  passengers  a  large  number 
were  emigrating  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  to 
Argentina,  I  took  the  trouble  to  question  them  to  find 
out  why  they  were  leaving  the  so-called  working-man's 
^paradise ' ;  and  the  reply  was  the  same  right  through. 
They  were  leaving  because  there  was  no  chance  of 
their  rising  out  of  the  rut  of  labour.  One  mechanic 
said  that  a  few  years  ago  he  could  earn  £1  a  week 
more  in  New  Zealand  than  he  could  now,  that  the 
minimum  wage  and  the  Arbitration  Court  meant  ruin 
to  the  man  who  wanted  to  rise  to  be  a  master,  that  the 
minimum  wage  meant  the  mxiximum^  and  that  under 
the  democratic  tyranny  his  hours  of  work  were  limited; 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  apprentice  his  boys,  and,  in 
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fact,  the  legislation  of  the  past  ten  years  meant 
putting  the  energetic,  thrifty  man  on  a  level  with  the 
lazy  and  thriftless.  All  this  fully  bears  out  my  ex- 
perience in  Australia  of  the  last  thirteen  years ;  and  if 
you  can  find  room  for  this  letter  it  may  help  to  warn 
the  English  people  against  attempting  to  copy  our 
legislation.  Democracy  in  Australia  has  proved  an 
utter  failure.  After  many  years  of  it,  it  is  beginning 
to  be  recognised  by  the  people  that  life  is  harder  than 
ever,  and  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  emigrate.  It 
has  only  been  kept  going  so  long  by  the  ease  with 
which  money  has  been  procured  in  London  and  by 
sales  of  land,  the  money  from  which  latter  has  been 
spent  as  revenue.  Taking  a  few  of  the  recent  Acts,  I 
will  give  the  results : — 

"The  Old-Age  Pension. — This  is  simply  a  tax  on 
the  thrifty  to  keep  the  thriftless,  and  will  have  to  be 
abolished,  as  it  is  a  premium  on  thriftlessness. 

"The  Early  Closing  Act. — This  has  been  entirely 
in  the  interests  of  big  city  firms,  and  has  ruined  vast 
numbers  of  suburban  shopkeepers,  whose  trade  was 
mostly  in  the  evening. 

"The  Arbitration  Act. — This  has  caused  constant 
worry  to  employers,  the  most  trivial  matters  constantly 
dragging  them  before  the  Court.  The  result  is  that 
money  is  being  withdrawn  from  industrial  under- 
takings and  either  removed  from  the  country  or 
allowed  to  remain  idle  in  the  banks.  The  first  case 
given  against  a  rise  in  wages  will  show  the  futility  of 
it  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes. 

"The  payment  of  members  is  the  bedrock  of  the 
whole  trouble.  It  has  brought  into  existence  the  pro- 
fessional politician,  a  man,  who  more  often  than  not,  is 
a  failure  at  everything  outside,  and  finds  in  the 
possession  of  the  *  gift  of  the  gab '  a  means  of  getting 
a  living. 

"  Now,  what  is  the  pill  to  be  swallowed  ?     First  of 


all,  we  have  to  recognise  that  we  are  only  a  small  com- 
munity, with  a  stagnant  population  and  with  a 
lessening  export  (see  Coghlan's  statistics).  We  must 
be  satisfied  with  one  Governor  and  staff  instead  of 
seven,  and  abolish  that  needless  expenditure.  We 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  one  Federal  Government  and 
appoint  a  small  council  in  each  State  to  deal  with  local 
matters,  thus  doing  away  with  twelve  Houses  of  Par- 
liament and  over  600  members.  One  Agent-General 
and  staff  in  London  instead  of  six  is  another  necessary 
retrenchment.  We  must  sell  our  railways  (if  we  can 
get  any  one  to  buy  them) ;  as  Government  institutions 
they  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  country.  If  we 
cannot  sell  them,  they  must  be  fedei-alized  and  made 
absolutely  independent  of  Government  control  and  run 
on  business  lines.  The  vote  must  be  taken  away  from 
all  Government  servants,  criminals,  and  paupers.  We 
have  given  votes  to  men  whose  aim  is  anarchy  rather 
th.an  good  government ;  it  has  to  be  taken  away  from 
them.  Agitators  against  good  government  should  be 
exported.  The  vast  land  offices  must  be  abolished, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Government  lands  classified, 
pastoral  lands  must  be  sold  or  let  on  perpetual  lease, 
and  agricultural  and  dairy  lands  sold  in  small  areas  on 
long  and  easy  terms.  The  leasehold  system,  which  has 
ruined  three-fourths  of  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales,  must  be  abolished.  The  unemployed  must  be 
treated  as  a  disease.  The  remedy  is  simple.  Every 
one  out  of  work  must  be  registered  and  given  work  for 
food  and  lodging  only.  There  would  be  very  few  un- 
employed, as  they  would  prefer  to  take  the  wage  the 
farmer  can  afford  to  pay.  No  more  money  should  be 
borrowed,  and  all  money  obtained  from  sales  of  land 
should  go  towards  paying  off  our  present  terrible  debt. 
"The  founder  of  the  American  Constitution  said 
'  democracy  is  a  poison,  it  is  gradually  dragging  down 
to  one  sordid  condition.'     This   has   been  proved  by 
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Australia's  experiment.  Although  in  a  few  cases  men 
now  get  higher  wages,  the  large  bulk  of  the  people 
have  to  suffer  and  get  less,  or  none  at  all.  The  condi- 
tion of  these  Colonies  is  pitiable,  and  the  vast  emigra- 
tion which  is  taking  place  to  Canada,  South  Africa,  and 
Argentina  is  a  proof  that  our  energetic  mechanic  and 
artisan  recognises  that  democracy  means  ruin  to  hira 
and  he  must  try  some  other  country.  The  pill  has  got 
to  be  swallowed,  and  the  sooner  it  is  the  better  it  will 
be  for  Austi*alia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  British  bond- 
holder.— Yours  truly,  A.  W.  Pearse." 

"No  doubt  the  Agents-General  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  will  say  the  drought  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  This  is  not  so ;  the  democratic 
idea  of  short  leaseholds  and  insecurity  of  tenure  ruined 
the  country  before  the  last  drought  commenced,  and  is 
responsible  for  our  trouble.  The  losses  caused  by  the 
drought  would  have  been  very  small  if  the  country 
had  not  been  eaten  out  before  by  men  who  held  the 
land  on  a  short  lease.*' 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

"Sir, — I  am  endeavouring  to  reply  to  the  general 
statements  put  forward  by  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  in 
criticising  the  literature  circulated  by  this  league  by 
pointing  to  actual  facts  and  figures  that  could  not,  one 
would  think,  fail  to  demonstrate  the  great  and  uni- 
versal advance  in  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  whole 
nation  under  free  importation  of  food  and  raw 
material. 

"Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  w411  not  allow  that  the 
enormous  increase  of  deposits  in  savings  banks  are  any 
indication  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  Perhaps  he  will  admit  that,  if  a  large 
decrease  in  pauperism  could  be  shown  to  have  taken 
place  during  the  same  period  of  recent  history,  some 
case  would  be  made  out  for   the   assertion   that   the 
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masses  of  the  people  have  benefited  immensely  by  the 
fiscal  system  which  has  been  in  force  for  the  last  fifty 
years. 

*'Let  the  figures  speak  for  themselves: — Persons 
receiving  poor  relief  in  England  and  Wales  (per  1,000 
of  our  population).— 1850,  57*4;  1865,  45*6;  1875, 
33-8;  1885,  28*6;  1895,  26-5. 

"  The  above  statistics  relate  to  pauperism  in  general. 
The  prevalence  of  able-bodied  adult  pauperism  offers  a 
more  direct  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  labour 
market.  The  following  are  the  figures  showing  the 
number  of  such  paupers  relieved  in"  England  and 
Wales  during  recent  years :— 1894,  116,478;  1895, 
114,415;  1896,  112,379;  1897,  108,827;  1898, 
107,071;  1899,  100,418;  1900,  99,720;  1901,  96,658. 

"  Protectionists  tell  us  that  we  have  been  losing 
ground  during  the  past  decade ;  but  the  figures  given 
above  do  not  provide  much  evidence  of  the  alleged 
falling-off  in  employment  as  far  as  home  industries  are 
concerned.  "  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Harold  E.  Gorst." 
'*  The  Unionist  Free  Food  League, 

15,  Victoria  Street,  S. W.,  Sept.  19." 

(From  a  Times  Correspondent.) 

**  To  my  mind  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  whatever 
chances  Americans  had  at  one  time  for  getting,  slowly 
but  surely,  a  paying  foreign  trade  in  manufactured 
products  have  been  lost  for  the  present — first,  through 
Ignorance  in  not  knowing  or  learning  the  conditions 
existing  in  foreign  countries ;  secondly,  by  trying  to 
make  a  place  for  their  products  in  crowded  commu- 
nities whose  people  had  great  experience  and  ample 
capital,  instead  of  in  outside  or  neutral  markets; 
thirdly,  by  their  inability  to  seek  or  take  advice 
from  those  who  knew  or  had  a  chance  to  know; 
fourthly,  by  the  inopportuneness  of  the  effort ;  and,  as 
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if  these  were  not  enough,  fifthly  and  lastly,  by  rushing 
blindly  into  combinations  many  of  which  were  purely 
speculative,  and  then  proceeding  to  advertise  all  over 
the  world  their  intention  to  take  everything  and  leave 
nothing  for  anybody  else.  The  thundering  in  the 
index  has  not  left  much  for  the  text  to  say  or  threaten, 
and  little  for  its  Authors  to  do. 

"These,  however,  are  mistakes  that  will  be  over- 
come in  time.  When  the  home  demand  declines ; 
when  prices  and  profits,  both  in  America  and  every- 
where else,  have  come  down  to  their  natural  level; 
when  half  or  three-fourths  of  the  so-called  trusts  have 
gone  to  the  wall,  like  other  speculative  companies ; 
and,  finally,  when  the  overweening  desire  for  publicity 
and  advertising  has  given  way  to  a  careful  study  of 
conditions  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  then 
American  competition  will  become  profitable  to  itself 
without  being,  of  necessity,  hurtful  or  dangerous  to 
the  industries  of  other  countries." — From  an  article  in 
leader  type  in  The  Times  of  Sept.  22,  1903,  from  an 
American  occasional  correspondent. 

LETTER    BY    SIR    M.    HICKS-BEACH,    M.P. 

(From  The   Times.) 

"  Dear  Sir  Walter, — If  you  will  look  at  my  article 
again,  I  thmk  you  will  see  that  you  (and  others)  have 
misunderstood  the  passage  to  which  you  refer. 

"  The  facts  are  as  follows :  — I  had  alluded  to  the  fear 
that  'some  of  our  great  industries— such  as  the  iron 
trade  and  the  textile  industries — were  being  destroyed '; 
and  I  went  on  to  say,  '  the  plain  man  can  only  hope  for 
an  impartial  light  upon  this  matter  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  .  . .  for  he  may  well  be  puzzled  by  the  conflicting 
statements  which  have  been  hurled  at  him  in  the  Press. 
For  example,  can  it  be  true  that  our  iron  trade  is  being 
ruined  if  the  profits  of  it  assessed  to  income-tax  have 
increased  from  £1,840,350  in  1896-97  to  £5,380,428  in 
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1900-01  ?  The  statement  that  our  import  of  raw  wool 
for  manufacture  increased  from  598,000,000  lb.  in  1886 
to  715,000,000  lb.  in  1901  seems  incompatible  with 
decay  in  our  woollen  manufactures, '  &c. 

"  Surely  it  is  not  fair  to  take  these  figures  without 
their  context  and  make  me  responsible  for  their 
accuracy,  when  all  I  did  was  to  call  attention  to  two 
apparently  incompatible  statements  with  regard  to  the 
iron  and  woollen  industries,  and  ask  for  impartial  official 
light  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

"  You  must,  however,  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I 
am  not  convinced  by  your  figures.  You  tell  me  that 
in  1886  412,000,000  lb.  wool  were  available  for  home 
manufacture,  while  in  1902  there  were  417,000,000  lb. ; 
an  increase  of  only  5,000,000  lb.  Assuming  this  to  be 
correct,  it  would  not  show  that  our  woollen  manufactures 
were  *  being  destroyed ' — only  that,  comparing  the 
years  1886  and  1902,  they  had  not  increased  as  much 
as  could  be  desired.  But  I  have  seen  another  state- 
ment (for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  do  not  in  any  way 
vouch)  that  the  British  consumption  of  home,  foreign, 
and  Colonial  wool  increased  from  356,000,000  lb.  in  1882 
to  518,000,000  lb.  in  1901.  You  will,  I  think,  agree 
with  me  that  comparisons  of  single  years  afford  no 
sufficient  basis  for  a  conclusion,  nor  did  I  attempt  to 
draw  one. 

"  The  figures  which  I  quoted  of  the  growth  of  the 
assessments  to  the  income-tax  of  the  iron  industry  have 
been  questioned,  on  the  ground  that  they  include  pro- 
fits derived  from  other  sources  than  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  I  find  that  this  is  true  in  some  cases,  and  I  was, 
to  this  extent,  misled  by  the  omission  of  any  reference 
to  the  fact  in  the  Inland  lievenue  Report,  from  which 
I  quoted  them.  But  unless  such  profits  from  busi- 
nesses allied  or  subsidiary  to  the  iron  industry  were 
relatively  greater  in  1900-01  than  in  1896-97 — which 
has  not  been  shown — the  figures  would  still  prove  an 
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increase  in  the  profits  of  pigriron  production,  as  the 
classification  follows  the  same  lines  from  year  to  year. 
Here,  again,  however,  all  I  did  was  to  ask  for  official 
light  on  certain  conflicting  statements ;  and  the  more 
fully  this  can  be  given  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased. 

*'  I  remain  vours  faithfully, 
"  Sept  18,  1903."  "  M.  E.  Hicks-Beach.  " 

ASSASSINATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 
No  arrests  have  yet  been  made  in  connection  with 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Dexter.  Mr.  Henry  Dexter 
says  in  an  interview  with  the  New  York  Herald,  that 
the  United  States  has  no  place  for  a  man  of  wealth 
who  does  not  strive  for  more  wealth.  The  personal 
danger  to  every  man  of  wealth  has  grown  greater  here 
every  year.  "  They  have  killed  my  son,"  he  added, 
"  and  will  kill  others  in  the  Adirondacks,  because  the 
ignoi-ant  natives  regard  newcomers  of  wealth  who  have 
bought  up  the  lands  as  interlopers  and  tyrants,  men 
malignantly  arrayed  against  the  guides  and  woodsmen. 
Here  in  this  city  the  incessant  denunciation  of  wealthy 
employers  is  bound  to  arouse  some  fanatic  of  the 
labouring  classes  to  murder.  I  have  seen  this  awful 
un-American  sentiment  grow  year  after  year.  There  is 
no  leisured  class  here.  Even  the  wealthiest  are  actively 
interested  in  commercial  enterprise,  often  speculation. 
I  don't  know  a  single  wealthy  American  who  is  seek- 
ing rest  with  honour  from  business,  and  devoting  the 
autumn  of  his  life  to  uncommercial  occupations." 

A  telegram  from  Malone,  New  York  State,  says  that 
armed  men  to-day  guarded  the  Adirondacks  estate  of 
Mr.  William  Rockefeller,  the  millionaire  neighbour  of 
the  assassinated  Orlando  P.  Dexter.  The  disclosure, 
consequent  upon  the  murder,  of  a  feeling  of  bitter 
hostility  among  the  woodsmen  towards  the  wealthy 
owners  of  vast  tracts  of  land  there  has  greatly  alarmed 
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Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  neighbours.  To-day,  Irving 
Falconer,  head  game-keeper  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  left 
Malone  with  fifty  men  heavily  armed  to  act  as  guards 
on  the  Rockefeller  estate.  These  men  will  patrol  the 
preserve  night  and  day  to  prevent  any  possible  attacks 
by  the  embittered  and  hostile  mountaineers. 

CAPITAL  AND   LABOUR  IN   THE   UNITED 

STATES. 

(From  The  Times  Correspondent.) 

New  York,  Sept.  25. 

On  September  7,  I  described  how  Sam  Parks,  a 
convicted  walking  delegate,  led  a  labour  parade  in  this 
city.  Parks  has  now  scored  another  and  far  more 
serious  victory,  one  which  is  likely  to  hasten  the  long 
predicted  struggle  to  the  death  between  capital  and 
labour  in  America.  At  the  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers  at  Kansas  City,  Parks  and  his  companions 
were  admitted  as  delegates  from  New  York,  and  at 
the  subsequent  proceedings  Parks  practically  dominated 
the  Convention.  It  is  conceded  that  this  victory  will 
cause  the  collapse  of  the  rival  union  started  here  by 
the  ironworkers  who  objected  to  being  led  by  a  black- 
mailer. Parks  now  has  the  building  trade  in  New 
York  by  the  throat,  and  this  victory,  in  the  opinion  of 
employers  here,  means  the  practical  suspension  of 
building  enterprises  for  a  year  or  perhaps  longer. 
With  affairs  in  the  hands  of  this  merciless  vampire, 
capital  will  be  afraid  to  invest.  "  I'm  going  back  to 
New  York,*'  said  Parks  at  Kansas  City,  "  and  I'll  strike 
everything  that  opposes  me.  I'll  tie  up  the  new  East 
River  Bridge  and  pull  out  every  man  working  for  the 
American  Bridge  Company.  They  can't  beat  me  ;  I'm 
just  beginning  to  fight." 

The  loss  to  the  city  by  the  suspension  of  building 
operations  is  almost  incalculable,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
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which  will  be  caused  by  the  action  of  one  of  the 
largest  bodies  of  working  men  in  the  country  in 
endorsing  the  acts  of  a  man  who  has  been  convicted 
of  extortion,  and  against  whom  other  grave  charges 
are  pending. 

THE  COBDEN  CLUB  AND  MR.  BALFOUR. 

A  STATEMENT  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  secretary  of  the 
Cobden  Club,  will  be  published  to-day  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin,  in  reply  to  the  Prime  Minister's  recent 
pamphlet  on  '•  Insular  Free  Trade." 

It  describes  Mr.  Balfour's  explanation  of  his  opinions 
as  founded  entirely  on  conjectures  and  suppositions 
which  have  little  relation  to  real  facts,  and  maintains 
that  when  in  the  course  of  his  argument  the  Prime 
Minister  ventures  to  depart  from  hypothetical  cases 
the  statements  he  makes  are  in  at  least  five  instances 
untrue,  namely: — (1)  The  implication  on  page  eight 
of  the  pamphlet  that  at  the  time  when  England 
adopted  Free  Trade  other  nations  were  already  free- 
traders ;  (2)  the  statement  that  all  Western  nations 
without  exception  are  protectionists ;  (3)  that  the 
Commission  of  1900  reported  that  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent  could  produce  nothing  but  sugar ;  (4)  that  no 
Bradford  goods  go  to  America;  and  (5)  that  no 
British  bleach  goes  to  Russia.  In  support  of  the 
contradiction  of  the  first  of  these  alleged  misstate- 
ments, the  author  points  out  that  Great  Britain 
adopted  Free  Trade  knowing  that  nearly  all  other 
countries  were  protectionist,  and  having  good  reason 
to  believe  that  they  would  remain  so.  Concerning  the 
second  contradiction,  it  is  declared  that  Holland  is 
certainly  a  Free  Trade  country  in  theory,  while  in 
practice  she  limits  her  tariff  to  very  light  duties  for 
revenue  purposes  only ;  that  the  main  industry  of 
Denmark — agriculture — is   entirely   unprotected,  and 
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that  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  an  even 
stronger  example  of  a  fiscally  independent  community 
maintaining  Free  Trade  until  it  was  absorbed  into  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  With  regard  to  St. 
Vincent,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Commission — which 
sat  in  1897,  and  not  in  1900 — did  not  report  that 
nothing  could  be  produced  in  the  island  but  sugar,  nor 
was  the  failure  of  the  sugar  industry  there  due  to  the 
system  of  bounties.  In  the  appendix  to  their  report 
the  Commissioners  quoted  the  exports  from  St.  Vincent 
as  collective  sugar  products,  £24,248;  subsidiary 
products,  £33,188,  the  latter  including  upwards  of 
£20,000  for  arrowroot,  or  nearly  as  much  as  all  the 
sugar  products  put  together.  Dealing  with  the  fourth 
alleged  misstatement,  the  reply  declares  that  our 
woollen  and  worsted  exports  to  America  in  1902 
amounted  in  value  to  £1,514,500;  while  with  regard 
to  the  sixth  statement,  it  is  added  that  Russia  takes 
more  British  bleach  than  any  other  country  except  the 
United  States. 

MINERS'    FEDERATION     OF    GREAT 

BRITAIN. 
The  annual  conference  of  the  Miners*  Federation 
of  Great  Britain  was  opened  at  Glasgow  yesterday 
in  the  Windsor  Hotel.  Mr.  Pickard,  M.P.,  presi- 
dent, was  in  the  chair,  and  there  were  97  delegates 
in  attendance,  representing  an  aggregate  constitu- 
ency of  515,300. 

PART  OF  Mr.  PICKARD'S  SPEECH. 
A  Retaliatory  Tariff  and  Wages. 

Another  suggested  change  of  enormous  importance 
had  been  made  by  the  Tory  Government.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
members  of  the  Government  were  free-traders,  and, 
that  on  no  consideration  would  they  barter  any 
position    where   free    trade    was    in    question.       Mr. 
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Chamberlain,  the  late  Colonial  Secretary,  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  say  that  there  must  be  a  change. 
They  were  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that 
if  a  food  tax  was  imposed,  and  retaliatory  tariffs 
adopted,  they  would  in  a  year  or  two  lose  very 
much  of  the  large  sums  that  they  had  secured 
through  the  influence  of  free  trade.  If  such  be  the 
case,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  were  the 
working  classes  allowing  this  matter  to  go  almost 
by  default?  Why  did  they  not  arouse  themselves, 
and  point  out  that,  while,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  said, 
they  would  be  most  affected  by  the  change,  the 
fact  was  that  they  would  not  receive  any  advantage. 
He  thought  it  rather  a  singular  thing  that  during 
the  last  40  years  this  country,  although  not 
possessing  complete  free  trade,  had  experienced  great 
prosperity.  Besides,  the  increased  value  in  unearned 
increment  had  been  simply  fabulous.  In  his  opinion, 
the  only  people  who  would  receive  any  benefit  from 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  or  Mr.  Balfour's 
proposals  would  be  the  employers  and  the  wealthy 
classes.  If  retaliatory  tariff's  were  persisted  in, 
instead  of  more  work  there  would  be  less  work, 
which  meant  a  lessened  income  and  more  poverty 
among  the  poor.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  the 
workers  would  receive  higher  wages.  He  should 
like  to  ask  his  friends,  and  the  workers  generally, 
if  ever  they  found  the  colliery  owners  voluntarily 
advancing  wages  on  the  ground  that  they  had  received 
additional  revenue.  The  first  instance  of  that  was 
to  come.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  an  employer,  ever 
did  it,  clearly  he  might  expect  others  to  do  it ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  did  it  himself ;  and 
if  it  were  a  fact  that  putting  a  tax  on  food  and 
creating  retaliatory  tariffs  —  which  meant  that  the 
workmen  would  have  to  pay  more  —if  it  were  a 
fact   that   this    sort    of    business    would    bring   them 
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higher  wages,  then  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  and  of  every  other  country  as  far  as  that 
was  concerned  would  be  glad  to  receive  them,  be- 
cause no  one  liked  a  little  more  luxury  than  the 
workers  of  this  and  all  other  countries. 

Prosperity  Had  Followed  Free  Trade. 

If  they  took  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and 
Belgium  as  fair  samples  of  what  Protection  could 
do,  it  would  be  found  that,  instead  of  securing 
higher,  it  produced  lower  wages  for  the  working 
man.  No;  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
whilst  it  was  possible  one  or  two  trades  and  in- 
dustries had  been  affected  by  this  continuous  run- 
ning out  of  trade,  the  general  trade  of  the  country 
was  much  better,  taking  it  all  in  all,  than  at  any 
period  in  our  history.  They  had  heard  tell  of  certain 
trades  in  the  country  being  destroyed  owing  to, 
as  it  was  customary  to  term  it,  the  keen  competition 
caused  by  foreign  countries.  But  the  fact  remained 
that  whilst  in  some  districts  a  particular  trade  died 
out  from  one  cause  or  another,  a  new  industry  was 
started  which  employed  more  people  than  the  old 
trade.  Whilst  a  certain  manufacturer,  owing  to 
want  of  modern  machinery  and  other  causes,  was 
affected,  a  new  trade  was  often  started  which,  in 
the  end,  was  better  for  that  particular  district  than 
before.  To  tell  him  or  any  other  hard  headed  man 
that  this  new  cry  of  Protection  was  going  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  was  utter  rot.  (Cheers.)  They 
had  been  told  that  Canada  was  in  favour  of  this 
scheme,  but  his  information  was  quite  to  the  con- 
trary effect.  In  September  last,  at  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  in  this  country,  a  resolution  was  carried 
denouncing  these  proposals,  and  agreeing  to  resist 
them  in  every  possible  way.  Just  lately  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  the  Trade  Union   Congress   of 
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that  country  had  passed  a  resolution  on  the  same 
lines  as  their  English  brethren.  The  trade  unionists 
of  Canada  were,  he  understood,  the  biggest  party 
in  the  State,  and  they  had  emphatically  declared 
that  they  had  no  desire  for  any  impost  which  in 
any  way  would  prejudicially  affect  the  workers  in 
the  mother  country. 

PART  OF  A  LETTER  FROM 
Mr.  H.  W.  SPEECHLY. 

"Pilot  Mound, 

"  Manitoba. 
"  In  due  course  the  emigrant  finds  his  way  to  some 
country  district.  If  he  is  an  experienced  farm  hand  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  employment  at  from  $20 
to  $30  a  month.  But  the  great  majority  of  emigrants 
are  unused  to  farming.  Unfortunately  many  of  these 
have  been  led  to  believe  by  the  emigration  agent  and 
his  pamphlets  that  they  can  hire  at$12to$15a  month 
and  everything  found.  In  this  district,  at  any  rate, 
this  rate  does  not  hold  good.  Many  are  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  having  to  hire  at  $6  to  $10  a  month.  More^ 
over,  being  accustomed  to  a  totally  different  scale  of 
prosperity  in  the  old  country,  emigrants  are  often  amazed 
at  the  state  of  many  farms.  They  see  a  fine  big  barn  it 
is  true,  but  the  farmhouse  is  unpainted  and  looks 
externally  like  a  deserted  hoarding ;  the  farmyard  is 
littered  with  logs  of  wood,  old  machinery,  and  all  kinds 
of  odds  and  ends ;  and  if  there  is  a  garden  it  would  not 
be  recognised  as  such  in  the  old  land.  The  owner  of 
the  farm  in  his  working  clothes  is  uninspiring ;  indeed, 
he  looks  more  like  a  tramp  than  the  owner  of  from  300 
to  500  acres  of  the  'best  land  in  the  world.'  But 
there  is  a  deeper  disappointment  in  store  for  our 
emigrant  than  these  superficial  appearances.  He 
encounters  a  singular  prejudice  unmentioned  by  the 
emig^ration    agent  and   his   pamphlets,   and   carefully 
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concealed  by  the  Press.  I  myself  discovered  it  when 
crossing  the  Atlantic  with  a  number  of  Canadians  of 
the  official  class,  and  the  further  West  I  proceeded 
the  more  pronounced  did  I  find  this  disappointing  pre- 
judice. I  refer  to  the  dislike  and  contempt  which  a 
large  body  of  Canadians  bear  towards  old-country  folk, 
and  particularly  '  Englishmen.'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  until  recently,  to  be  an  Englishman,  amongst 
Manitobans,  in  particular,  was  to  be  invested  with  an 
odium  only  to  be  dissipated  by  the  proof  that  any 
given  individual  was  worth  his  salt.  This  is  so  patent 
a  fact  that  no  Canadian  will  or  can  deny  that  this  pre- 
judice exists.  It  can,  of  course,  be  easily  explained, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  Canadians  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  entertaining  this  prejudice  in  face  of  the 
behaviour  of  so  many  unsuitable  emigrants  of  British 
origin.  Luckily  the  moral  and  practical  standing  of 
emigrants  has  of  late  years  greatly  improved.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  still  exists  enough  of  this  prejudice 
to  make  things  uncomfortable  for  the  newly-arrived 
and  probably  very  inexperienced  farm  hand.  He  will 
find  that  unflattering  comparisons  are  drawn  between 
*  old  country '  men  and  Canadians,  and  that  this  kind 
of  thing  is  rubbed  into  him  the  more  he  protests 
against  it.  It  is  not  unnatural,  but  it  is  most  unwise  to 
get  irritated  by  these  gibes  which,  though  justifiable 
from  one  point  of  view,  are  often  bred  of  ignorance. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  British  nation,  and  English- 
men in  particular,  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  limited 
experience  that  Manitobans,  for  instance,  have  of  those 
unfortunate  samples  who,  as  they  say,  are  '  no  good.* 

"Again,  on  farms,  the  women,  whose  education  is 
rather  better  than  their  husbands',  as  a  rule,  are  very 
fond  of  being  witty  at  the  expense  of  the  *  green ' 
hand,  and,  being  more  difficult  to  answer,  because  they 
are  women,  they  cause  him  more  irritation  than  the 
rougher  jokes  of  the  men.     So  sick  do  some  men  get 
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of  this  everlasting  feminine  twitting  that  I  have 
heard  mainr  men  say,  *  I  can  get  on  all  right  with  the 
boss,  but  I  cannot  stand  his  wife.'  Some  have,  in  fact, 
left  Manitoba  for  this  one  reason  alone.  Yet,  again, 
social  life  may  be  embittered  for  the  newly  arrived 
emigrant  by  the  common  fact  that  he  finds  that  in  all 
work  about  a  farm  he  is  vastly  inferior  to  boys  of  14 
years  of  age  born  and  bred  on  a  farm.  Nor  do  these 
lads  forget  to  let  him  know  the  fact.  It  is  really  what 
he  might  have  expected  to  find,  but  at  the  same  time 
most  emigrants  thing  they  know  a  thing  or  two,  even 
if  their  experience  is  very  limited.  Another  difficulty 
arises  from  the  lack  of  privacy  on  many  farms.  All 
the  home  life  during  the  day  is  in  the  kitchen ;  private 
aifairs  are  talked  freely  before  children ;  and  children 
are  so  often  undisciplined  that  they  are  more  than  a 
nuisance.  Then,  again,  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness 
old-country  folk  are  much  chagrined  to  find  that  every 
one  washes  in  the  same  tin  basin,  that  brushing  one's 
teeth  is  considered  unnecessary  foppery,  and  as  for  a 
bath,  it  is  the  exception  in  a  Manitoban  farmhouse.  This 
troubles  some  British  emigrants  almost  as  much  as 
anything.  He  comes  in  from  work  after  a  hot  day's 
harrowing  or  breaking,  grimy  with  the  all-pervading 
dust  of  the  friable  black  prairie  soil,  which  leaves  no 
part  of  the  body  untouched,  and  literally  sweating  with 
his  toil ;  he  enquires  if  he  can  get  a  bath  anywhere, 
and  is  almost  certain  to  find  that,  unless  the  farm  is  on 
a  creek  or  river,  he  is  limited  to  a  chance  rain  barrel  I 
Many  Manitobans  never  have  a  bath  or  a  bathe  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  Unreasoning  irregularity  of 
meals,  and  bad  cooking  of  meat  in  particular,  often 
cause  digestive  disturbances  and  add  to  the  discomfort 
of  these  would-be  farmers,  who,  contrary  to  all  their 
expectations,  find  that,  though  they  do  not  rough  it 
physically,  they  have  to  meet  with  disillusionment 
almost  at  every  turn." 
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(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

**  Sir, — As  a  woollen  manufacturer  who  has  felt  the 
difficulty  of  high  tariffs,  especially  in  America,  and 
who,  after  reading  Mr.  Balfour's  pamphlet,  looked 
forward  with  high  expectations  to  the  remedy  he  was 
to  unfold  at  Sheffield,  I  am  disappointed  to  find  that, 
after  all,  Mr.  Balfour  has  nothing  to  offer  but  the 
moth-eaten  shibboleth  of  retaliation. 

"  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  close  of  his  speech  constituted 
himself  into  a  questioner.  It  would  interest  manufac- 
turers if  he  would  answer  the  following  questions  : — 

"1.  If  protective  duties  would  enable  us  to  drive  a 
better  bargain  than  free  trade  has  done,  why  is  it  that 
none  of  the  countries  who  already  enjoy  protection 
have  made  better  bargains  than  ourselves?  Why  has 
France  conceded  her  minimwii  tariff  to  Britain,  while 
America,  with  all  her  power  to  bargain,  has  been 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  the  maximum^  Is  it 
not  the  fact  that,  with  the  most  trivial  exceptions,  we 
have  most-favoured-nation  treatment  all  the  world 
over,  and  that,  if  any  protectionist  country  did  drive  a 
better  bargain  than  us,  it  would  be  compelled  to  share 
its  advantage  with  us  ? 

"  2.  Suppose  Mr.  Balfour  applies  his  method  to 
inducing  America  to  reduce  the  duties  on  woollen 
goods  of  British  manufacture.  He  begins  by  putting 
a  duty  on  some  article  we  import  from  America.  To 
find  an  article  which  is  not  food  or  raw  material,  and 
the  imports  of  which  balance  in  value  our  exports  of 
woollens,  will  be  difficult;  but  suppose  he  selects  a 
group,  such  as  paper,  soap,  and  musical  instruments, 
and  puts  a  duty  on  these.  After  this  duty  has  been 
established  and  the  British  manufacturers  encouraged 
to  lay  out  fresh  capital  Mr.  Balfour  will  offer  to  with- 
draw the  duty  in  order  to  induce  America  to  reduce 
her  tariff  on  woollens.  Does  he  believe  that  the 
manufacturers  of  paper,  soap,  and  musical  instruments 
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will  submit  to  have  their  businesses  sacrificed  to  benefit 
another  in  which  they  have  no  interest  ? 

"  3.  When  he  puts  the  retaliatory  duties  on  paper, 
&c.,  are  they  to  apply  to  America  only  or  to  all 
countries?  If  the  former,  w^e  at  once  lose  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  with  America,  not  on  wooUena 
only,  but  on  all  goods.  If  the  latter,  the  blow  will  fall 
more  heavily  on  certain  European  countries  than  on 
America,  and  they  will  naturally  retaliate. 

"  The  Cobden  treaty,  on  the  analogy  of  which  Mr. 
Balfour  relies,  offers  no  help  here;  for  that  treaty 
reduced  duties  and  did  not  raise  them,  and  it  reduced 
them,  not  to  one  country,  but  to  all.  Moreover,  the 
delicate  system  of  most-favoured-nation  treaties  was 
not  then  in  existence.  "  I  am,  &c., 

"Aberdeen,  J.  W.  Ckombie." 

October  2." 

LORD  BRASSEY  AT  HASTINGS. 
Speaking  at  Hastings,  Lord  Brassey,  having  dealt 
at  length  with  the  policy  of  retaliation,  said  that 
as  he  had  lately  returned  from  the  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Montreal,  they  might 
wish  to  hear  something  from  him  of  the  proceedings. 
Manufacturers  made  it  clear  that  further  reductions  of 
duties  on  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  could  not 
be  accepted.  The  Government,  speaking  through  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  was  distinctly  cautious.  The  Canadian 
Premier  was  too  sincere  a  fiiend  to  the  mother-country 
to  press  for  concessions  on  our  part  which  could  not  be 
reciprocated.  Among  influential  men  of  Montreal 
many  were  fully  sensible  that  it  was  unfair  to  press 
for  preferential  tariffs  and  for  better  prices  in  British 
markets  than  could  be  obtained  from  foreign  con- 
sumers. Assuming  that  we  were  anxious  to  advance 
the  development  of  our  Colonies,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
whether  there  were  not  means  of  effecting  this  end 
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less  burdensome  to  ourselves  and  more  helpful  to  the 
Colonies   than   the   taxation   of  food  supplies.      We 
might   lend   money  for   public  works.      Canada  had 
recently  taken  in  hand  a  new  transcontinental  railway, 
designed  to  open  up  a  wide  belt  of  country  north  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  line.      The  British  Government 
might  take  bonds,  perhaps,  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  Canada  would  have  to  pay  in  the  open  market. 
Canada  was  anxious  to  establish   an   improved    mail 
service  across  the  Pacific,  connecting  Vancouver  with 
Australia.      Here,  again,  we  might  help  by  subsidy. 
Australia   was   about    to    undertake   a  railway  which 
would  connect  Western  Australia  with  the  older  States 
of  the  Commonwealth.      In  this  case  also  we  might 
give  assistance.     New  regions  would  be  opened  up  by 
such  extensions.     British  goods  would  command  wider 
markets.   Directly  and  indirectly  we  might  be  recouped. 
In  South  Africa  schemes  of  irrigation  had  been  under 
consideration.     Anything  effectual  must  be  on  a  large 
scale.      Here,  again,  our  Treasury  might  be  a  liberal 
moneylender.      If  we  desired  to  help   the    Colonies, 
better  far  to  make  advances  for  useful  public  works, 
which  would  be  very  helpful  to  the   Colonies  and  not 
unproductive  to    ourselves,  than    tax  our  supplies  of 
food.     It  might  confidently  be  affirmed  that  no  other 
country  under  a  protectionist   r^gime^   however  rigid, 
had  done  better  than  our  country.      None,  indeed,  so 
well.      This  was  fully  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Balfour. 
If  a  door  had  been  partly  closed  here  and  there,  other 
doofs  had  been  more  widely  opened  elsewhere.      All 
the  time  the  cost  of  living  had   been  falling,  and  our 
capable  workers  had  found  employment.      In  recent 
years   fewer   had  been   without    employment   in   the 
United  Kingdom  than   in   Germany.      The  weight  of 
authority   counted   for  much.      On  the   grave   fiscal 
question   now    before  us    the   leaders  of  the   Liberal 
party  were  not  divided  ;  and  the  Liberal  party  was,  on 
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this  fiscal  issue,  strongly  reinforced  from  the  other  side. 
The  Cabinet  had  broken  up  on  the  question.  With 
rare  exceptions,  the  younger  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  most  distinguished  for  ability  were  against 
the  changes  proposed.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
found  it  difficult  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  his  Govern- 
ment. It  was  significant  that  those  especially  called 
upon  by  official  duty  to  consider  fiscal  questions 
were  on  this  subject  unanimous.  Three  Viceroys 
of  India — Lord  Northbrook,  Lord  Elgin,  and  Lord 
Ripon;  three  -Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer — Lord 
Goschen,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  and  Mr.  Ritchie ; 
retired  Governors  of  self-governing  Colonies,  such  as 
Lord  Jersey  and  Lord  Hampden,  all  had  declared 
themselves  in  strong  opposition  to  a  rash  reversal  of 
our  fiscal  policy.  There  was  one  most  important 
exception — he  meant,  of  course,  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  made  his  office  the  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  Government.  As  he  himself  told 
us,  when  meditating  things  on  the  lonely  veldt, 
colonial  interests  seemed  to  him  everything  and  the 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  scarcely  more  than 
parochial.  Such  concentration  of  attention  on  his  own 
department  must  have  made  it  difficult  to  be  impai'tial, 

EXTRACT  FROM  SPEECH  OF  PRESIDENT 
AT  THE  RAILWAY  SERVANTS  CONGRESS. 

"As  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  proposals,  he  doubted 
whether  the  workers  of  the  country  would  be  caught 
napping  and  induced  to  accept  them.  Wages  were  too 
low  to  warrant  an  increase  in  the  price  of  commodities, 
and  the  suggested  increase  in  wages  was  a  myth.  He 
showed  that  under  a  policy  of  Protection  in  Prussia  on 
the  State  railways  the  wages  paid  were — to  foremen 
shunters,  2s.  ll^d. ;  to  pointsmen  and  signalmen,  28. 
4id, ;  ticket  collectors,  28.  4Jd. ;  porters,  2s.  5d. ;  fire- 
men, 2s.  5Jd. ;  and  permanent  way  men,  2e.  lid." 
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THE  AMERICANIZATION  OF  CANADA. 

Most  of  the  American  newspapers  and  a  minority 
of  far-seeing  and  experienced  business  men  in 
this  country  predict  that  the  movement,  if  it 
continue  under  present  conditions,  will  result  in  the 
Americanization  of  Western  Canada.  **  Every  settler 
from  the  United  States  will  be  a  missionary  for  annexa- 
tion ;  and  the  American  will  not  be  contented  until  he 
sees  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  over  his  head.  '* 
**  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  "  says  one 
of  the  journals  referred  to,  '*  why  a  line  should  be  drawn 
through  the  American  continent,  putting  asunder  what 
God  hath  joined  ;  the  divorcement  cannot  last."  An- 
other writer  compares  the  present  movement  to  the 
£rst  tricklings  of  water  over  a  weakening  dam,  and 
prophesies  that  "  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
majority  of  Canadian  voters  will  be  American  immi- 
grants, just  as  the  majority  of  active  workers  and 
property  holders  in  the  Transvaal  came  to  be  British 
instead  of  Dutch.  " 

The  Canadian  Government  prepaid  the  field  for  the 
American  speculator;  not,  of  course,  from  any  politi- 
cal motive,  but  merely  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  The  moment  at  which  the  wild  land  fit  for 
cultivation  in  the  United  States  was  finally  exhausted 
was  coincident  with  the  culmination  of  the  eflforts  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  induce  American 
immigration  to  look  to  the  North-West.  The  field 
was  ready  for  them,  and  the  speculators  jumped  into  it. 
They  bought  land  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres,  and  then,  instead  of  sitting  down  quietly  as  an 
English  company  might  have  done,  and  letting  the  new 
settlers  filter  in,  they  organized  excursion  parties  on  a 
large  scale,  to  which  they  invited  the  bankers  and  the 
leading  commercial  men  of  the  principal  cities  from 
which  they  expected  immigrants.  One  at  least  of  these 
excursions  probably  cost  the  organizers  $20,000.    They 
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brought  the  principal  business  men  into  immediate 
touch  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Manitoba  and  the 
North- West,  and  showed  them  the  prospects  ahead. 
During  one  single  trip  they  sold  200,000  acres  to  men 
who  had  started  on  it  with  no  intention  of  buying 
at  all,  American  merchants  and  bankers.  But  the 
British  capital  is  only  beginning  to  trickle  in,  British 
emigrants  are  still  going  to  the  United  States  in 
greater  numbers  than  they  are  coming  here,  under 
their  own  flag. 

Hitherto  a  large  percentage  of  the  pioneers  has  been 
composed  of  returned  Canadians.  But  that  source  of 
supply  will  soon  be  exhausted ;  the  smallest  percentage 
possible  of  the  new  settlers  is  drawn  from  the  true 
Western  Canadian  stock,  a  stock  which  traces  back, 
let  us  say,  to  three  generations  born  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  These  men  have  been  taught  patriotism 
like  a  religion.  Over  every  little  country  schoolhouse 
the  national  flag  is  hoisted  daily;  their  school  books 
have  told  them  that  the  "  Britisher "  is  their  natural 
foe ;  and  they  will  become  an  increasing  factor  in  the 
situation  year  by  year.  The  remainder,  the  compara- 
tively new  arrivals  from  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  will  probably  shout  with  the  biggest  crowd. 

STRIKES  IN   FRANCE. 

Armentieres,  Oct.  5. 
Three  companies  of  infantry  arrived  here  this 
evening  to  reinforce  the  garrison  in  consequence  of 
the  strike  disturbances.  The  excitement  continues. 
Detachments  of  gendarmerie  are  patrolling  the  streets. 
The  strikers  have  gone  to  the  village  of  Sailly  and  have 
induced  600  weavers  to  cease  work.  Some  of  the 
agitators  went  to  Richebourg  also,  but  the  weavers 
there  have  refused  to  join  the  movement.  The 
strikers  have  announced  that  they  may  be  expected  to 
return  in  greater  numbers. 
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Lille,  Oct.  6. 

A  band  of  strikers  from  Armentieres  arrived  here 
this  morning.  The  band,  in  passing  through  Lomme 
and  Canteleu,  compelled  several  factories  to  cease 
work.  All  the  factories  in  the  western  district  of 
Lille  have  been  closed  after  some  violent  scenes 
between  the  strikers  from  Armentieres  and  troops,  who 
were  ordered  to  bar  their  passage  into  the  city.  Many 
of  the  men  from  Armentieres,  however,  managed  to 
make  their  way  into  Lille  in  small  gangs.  They 
caused  six  spinning  mills,  employing  altogether  more 
than  3,000  men,  to  be  shut  up. 

ROUBAIX,  Oct.  6. 

Twelve  hundred  strikers  from  Armentieres  to-day 
proceeded  to  Halluin,  where  they  forced  the  factories 
to  cease  work.  There  was  some  disturbance,  and  a 
number  of  arrests  were  made. 

DISPUTES   BETWEEN  AUSTRIA  AND 
HUNGARY. 

(From  The  Times.) 
"  Foreign  observers  seem  to  be  almost  unaware  of  the 
really  important  matter  in  this  long-drawn  feud 
between  Austria  and  Hungary,  a  matter  which  under- 
lies all  the  superficial  difficulties  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
That  matter  may  be  expressed  by  one  word :  Com- 
merce. When  the  *  Ausgleich  '  was  arranged  in  1867, 
it  was  decided  to  have  a  '  ZoUverein,'  free  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  halves  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  with  protective  tariffs  against  all  outsiders. 
At  that  time  Austria  was  already  a  highly  developed 
industrial  country,  while  Hungary  was  a  purely  agri- 
cultural community.  Austria  then  had  a  ready  market 
for  her  goods  and  Hungary  disposed  of  her  produce  in 
return,  and  both  were  satisfied.  But  since  1867 
Hungary  has  developed  her  industries  rapidly,  and  a 
natural  desire  has  arisen  amongst   Hungarian  manu- 
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facturers  to  secure  protection  against  Austrian  manu- 
factures, which  hamper  the  development  of  Hungarian 
industries.  They  argue  that  no  new  industry  could 
flourish  in  Hungary  while  Austrian  goods  find  pre- 
ferential entry. 

"Comparisons  are  always  dangerous;  but  if  your 
correspondent  rejoices  that  such  difficulties  as  those 
experienced  by  Austria  and  Hungary  in  their  common 
relations,  wiU  not  be  permitted  to  trouble  this 
Kingdom  (since  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  no  more 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics),  then  may  I 
point  oul  that  there  is  a  better  instance  to  which  this 
matter  may  be  made  to  apply  ?  If  Austria  and 
Hungary  find  it  difficult  to  arrange  these  affairs  so 
that  their  common  life  shall  be  peaceable  and  satis- 
factory, why  should  it  be  thought  that  the  proposed 
preferential  tariffs  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
her  widely  scattered  dependencies  will  be  so  easy  to 
arrange,  as  some  suppose  ?  The  experience  of  Austria- 
Hungary  points  quite  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Arrangements  made  to-day  might  be  found,  in  the 
British  case  also,  quite  unsuitable  for  a  day  in  the 
future  when  new  industries  in  the  Colonies  have  grown 
and  the  fixing  of  tariffs  has  become  a  source,  not  of 
strength,  but  of  strife  within  the  Empire. 

'*  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  (Dr.)  Maurice  Ernst." 
"  National  Liberal  Club, 

"  Whitehall  Place,  S.W., 
"  Sept.  30." 

CANADIAN  OPINION. 
*'Mr.  Joseph  Walton,  M.P.,  one  of  the  British 
members  of  Parliament  who  visited  Canada,  has  just 
returned.  He  states  that  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
«aying  that  the  Canadians  prefer  to  retain  complete 
£scal  freedom,  and  are  willing  that  the  mother  country 
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should  enjoy  the  same.  "  It  may  be  taken  as  certain," 
he  declares,  "  that  the  Canadians  will  not  reduce  their 
import  duties  on  manufactured  goods  to  a  point  where 
they  would  cease  to  be  protective  of  their  own 
industries."  The  Canadians  were  determined  to 
foster  their  own  industries,  and  to  become  increasingly 
able  to  supply  themselves  in  the  near  future  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  manufactured  goods  which  this 
country  was  now  sending  them,  not  only  by  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  import  duties,  but  by  the 
extension  of  the  system  of  bounties  to  the  iron  and 
steel  products.  Mr.  Walton  thinks  it  would  be  folly 
on  the  part  of  either  employers  or  workmen  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industries  to  entertain  either  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's or  Mr.  Balfour's  proposals." 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  PROTECTION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

(Letter  to  The  Times.) 
Taking  first  the  wholly  unprotected  occupations, 
grouped  under  Professional  Services,  Domestic  and 
Personal  Service,  Trades  and  Transportation,  we  find 
engaged  in  them  nearly  eleven  million  persons,  all  of 
whom  would  be  pure  gainers  by  a  withdrawal  of  the 
protective  tariff.  This  class  is  not  only  a  large  but  a 
growing  proportion  of  the  nation,  as  the  following 
statement  of  the  percentage  it  bears  of  the  whole 
occupied  population  in  1880  and  1900  indicates : 

Percent&ges. 

1 
Professional  Services 
Personal  Service 
Trade  and  Transportation   ... 

33-9         40;1 
Thus  40  per  cent,  of  the  American  people  receive  no 
sort  or  pretence  of   Protection,  but   simply  pay  the 
higher  prices  which  Protection  brings. 


1880. 

1900. 

3-5 

4-3 

19-7 

19-4 

10-7 

16-4 
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In  assigning  the  proportion  of  gainers  from  Pro- 
tection in  agriculture,  Mr.  Atkinson  includes  "such 
number  of  persons  as  would  correspond  to  the  relative 
valuation  of  products  of  the  farm  which  may  be  im- 
ported, as  compared  with  the  valuation  of  the  crops  of 
which  products  of  like  kind  cannot  be  imported  in  any 
quantity."  The  only  crops  seriously  exposed  to  com- 
petition of  imports  are  rice,  flax-seed,  tobacco,  hops, 
sugar,  wool,  mohair,  hides,  skins,  and  a  few  fruits  and 
nuts,  amounting  in  value  to  about  four  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  total  product  of  agriculture.  But  even 
of  this  four  per  cent,  not  one  half  would  be  seriously 
affected  by  abatement  of  duties,  for  tobacco  will  re- 
main taxed  for  revenue  under  any  tariff  reform,  and 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  supply  of  wool,  rice,  and 
hops  is  protected  by  its  inherent  qualities  from  effective 
outside  competition. 

The  analysis  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  occu- 
pations is,  of  course,  a  more  delicate  matter.  Mr. 
Atkinson  begins  by  designating  a  number  of  trades 
which  are  free  from  all  foreign  competition,  with  slight 
exceptions,  for  which  special  allowance  is  made. 

Among  these,  the  largest  trades  are  : 

Number 
employed. 

Building         1,212,526 

Miners  and  quarrymen  (with  few  exceptions)     563,866 

Blacksmiths 226,477 

Iron  and  steel  workers  (with  few  exceptions)     290,611 
Bootmakers  (with  few  exceptions)  ...         ...     208,912 

Saw  and  planing  mill  workers  ...         ...     161,624 

Other  wood  workers 111,273 

Printers,  pressmen,  &c.         ...         ...         ...     155,147 

In  a  second  class,  consisting  of  those  who  would  be 
practically  free  from  foreign  competition  *'  if  materials 
of  foreign  origin  used  in  their  processes  were  free  of 
duty,"  the  largest  trades  are : 
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Number 
employed. 

Machinists      283,145 

Textile  workers  (less  those  engaged  in  finer 

and  fancy  fabrics)  500,000 

Clothing  trades  (less  those  engaged  in  finest 

articles  of  fancy  and  fashion) 900,000 

Tobacco  243,082 

Manufacturers  and  officials  ...         ...         ...  240,000 

This  class  includes  most  of  the  manufactures,  de- 
ductions being  made  in  a  great  number  of  instances 
for  the  finer  qualities  of  goods  or  for  special  varieties, 
where  foreign  goods  enter  now  and  would  enter  more 
largely  under  Free  Trade. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Atkinson's  final  summary  of 
his  analysis,  though  the  600,000  of  Glass  III.  is  raised 
to  the  round  figure  of  a  million  "  as  a  gift." 

Class  1. — "Persons  who  cannot  be  subjected  to 
foreign  competition,  but  who  pay  their  proportion  of 
duties  on  imports  and  of  the  enhancement  of  prices 
brought  into  effect  by  Protection,  27,077,822." 

Class  II. — "  Persons  not  subject  to  foreign  com- 
petition, whose  industry  in  many  branches  would  be 
promoted  by  the  abatement  of  duties  on  materials  of 
foreign  ori^m  used  by  them,  2,396,295." 

Class  III. — "Persons  occupied  in  arts  which  would 
require  a  readjustment  if  all  duties  were  suddenly  re- 
moved, which  no  one  proposes,  600,000." 

J.  A.  H. 

BRITISH  EXPORTS  (excluding  ships). 


Single 

Years. 

Quinquennial  Periods. 

Million  £. 

Five  years  ending    Million  £. 

1872 

256 

1872             210 

1882 

241 

1882            217 

1892 

227 

1892             244 

1902 

277 

1902             264 
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That  is  to  say,  comparing  the  single  year  1872  with 
the  single  year  1902,  the  increase  in  exports  is  21 
millions,  whilst  taking  the  quinquennial  periods  ending 
in  those  years  the  increase  is  54  millions.  Yet  The 
Times  actually  asks  us  to  believe  that  the  result  is 
**  practically  the  same." 

"WOULD    PROTECTION    CHEAPEN 
LIVING.;' 

The  "  New  York  American "  discusses  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  argument  as  to  the  effect  of  Protection 
on  the  cost  of  living  in  a  two-line  leaderette.  It  says 
"Mr.  Chamberlain  declares  that  Protection  would 
cheapen  living  in  England.  It  more  than  doubles  it 
here." 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times, 

"Sir, — In  view  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  to 
reduce  by  75  per  cent,  the  duty  on  tea,  which  is  now 
6d.  per  pound,  to  which  figure  it  was  raised  from  4d. 
in  April,  1900,  owing  to  the  war  in  South  Africa,  it 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  your  readers  to  note  the 
extent  to  which  duty  is  levied  in  other  countries  on  this 
most  necessary  article,  especially  as  tea  is  such  an 
important  British  industry.  The  crop  from  India  and 
Ceylon  last  year  reached  330,000,000  lb.  — viz., 
180,000,000  lb.  from  India,  and  150,000,000  lb.  from 
Ceylon.  Portugal  levies  the  high  duty  of  28.  OJd.  per 
pound  on  tea.  Russia,  on  her  western  frontier,  levies' 
on  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  Is.  ll^d.  per  pound,  and  on 
China  and  Java  tea  Is.  10 Jd.  per  pound,  while  on 
her  eastern  frontier  the  duty  on  all  tea  is  Is.  5Jd.  per 
pound.  Norway  levies  Is.  per  pound ;  France  9d.  to 
lljd.  per  pound ;  Germany  5Jd.  per  pound ;  Holland 
2^3.  per  pound,  and  Switzerland  If  d.  per  pound. 

"  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
Belgium,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  there  is  no  duty 
on  tea. 
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"In  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  4d.  is  levied  per 
pound,  and  in  New  Zealand  2d.  per  pound. 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  most  protectionist  of 
all  countries — viz.,  the  United  States  of  America — no 
duty  is  levied  on  tea.  By  legislation  enacted  in  1898, 
a  pure  tea  law  was  passed  by  which  the  American 
public  are  most  carefully  protected  from  any  inferior 
tea,  a  series  of  standards  being  fixed  as  tests.  The 
only  provision  in  this  country  against  the  rejections  of 
other  markets  is  the  provision  contained  in  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  which  was  found  on  a 
recent  occasion  to  be  of  no  avail  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  some  60,0001b.  of  so-called  tea  which  had 
actually  been  rejected  by  the  New  York  authorities  as 
unfit  for  consumption. 

'*  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Ernest  Tye.*' 
"5,  Fenchurch  Street,  B.C.,  Oct.  9." 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  FOREIGN  SHIPPING. 
(from  our  correspondent.) 

Wellington,  Oct.  8. 

The   New   Zealand   House  of  Representatives  has 

fassed  the  Coastwise  Trade  Bill  by  41  votes  to  23. 
ts  effect  is  to  prevent  ships  of  foreign  countries  that 
discriminate  against  British  shipping  from  carrying 
cargo  or  passengers  between  New  Zealand  ports.  It 
also  applies  to  trade  between  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  or  other  British  possessions  provided  they 
pass  a  similar  law.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
strongly  objected  to  the  provision  for  the  seizure  and 
sale  of  foreign  vessels  breaking  the  law.  The  Bill  has 
been  reserved  for  the  Royal  assent. 

Mr.  Seddon  maintained  that  shipowners  would 
respect  such  a  law.  He  believed,  from  his  knowledge 
of    what    happened   at   the    Conference   of    Colonial 
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Premiers,  that  the  King  would  assent.  Mr.  Seddon 
foreshadowed  legislation  making  the  British  load-line 
compulsory  for  foreign  vessels. 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    ELECTIONS. 
(FROM  The  Times  correspondent.) 

Ottawa,  Oct.  12. 
The  final  returns  of  the  British  Columbia  elections 
show  that  22  Conservatives,  17  Liberals,  two  Socialists, 
and  one  Labour  representative  have  been  elected.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  two  Socialists  have  been 
returned  to  the  British  Columbian  parliament,  none 
have  been  returned  in  England. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 
•'  Sir, — Overheard  to-day  in  a  London  street : — 
First  workman  :  *  Now  then,  mate,  just  you  leave  that 
alone ;  taint  your  job.'  Second  workman :  '  Well,  my 
job's  done.'  First  workman :  *  Then  don't  you  do 
nothing  more.     If  you  try  to  do  more  than's  good  for 

you,  we'll well  teach  you  not  to.' 

"That    is    freedom   as   understood    by   the   Trade 
Unions  who  pose  as  the  champions  of  Free  Trade  I 
*' Yours,        Q.  A.  M." 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  SPEECH  ON  FISCAL 
POLICY  BY  MR.  JOHN  MORLEY,   M.P. 

Is  it  true  that  between  1868  and  1901  the  gross 
income-tax  assessment  rose  from  898  millions  to  866 
millions  ?  Is  it  true  or  is  it  a  lie  that  the  income-tax 
assessment  in  Schedule  D — which  interests,  mourn- 
fully, some  of  us — that  the  income-tax  assessment 
went  up  from  £178,000,000  to  £487,000,000?  (Cheers.) 
Is  it  true  that  between  1861  and  1902  the  Savings 
Bank  deposits  went  up  from  £41,000,000  to 
£197,000,000?  (Cheers.)  I  know  they  say,  "Oh, 
you  go  to  great  audiences,  and  you  trot  out 
figures."     (Laughter.)     Yes,  we   do  trot  out  figures. 
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(Laughter  and  cheers.)  There  is  nothing  like  figures 
for  bringing  an  argument  to  book.  1  will  give  you 
one  or  two  more.  (Hear,  hear.)  Is  it  true  that  British 
shipping — as  to  which,  I  fancy,  something  may  be 
heard  to-morrow  in  a  city  that  1  once  knew  very  well 
(laughter) — is  it  true  that  British  shipping  rose  from 
4,000,000  tons  to  10,000,000  tons  (hear,  hear) ;  is  it 
true  that  the  average  price  of  food — I  do  not  mean 
truffles,  but  things  that  you  eat,  and  that  they  eat  in 
Blackburn,  Darwen,  and  all  those  places — is  it  true 
that  the  average  price  of  food  and  necessaries  in  the 
last  25  years  has  fallen  30  per  cent,  (cheers) ;  is  it  true 
that  wages  have  risen  15  per  cent,  (renewed  cheers) ; 
is  it  true  that  workmen  of  Lancashire  are  likely  to 
throw  overboard  a  system  which  has  lowered  the  price 
of  their  necessaries  by  30  per  cent,  and  increased  their 

fower  to  buy  them  by  15  per  cent.?  (Loud  cheers.) 
f  it  is  true,  all  I  can  say  is  you  are  less  shrewd  than 
you  used  to  be  when  I  was  brought  up  amongst  you, 
and  you  are  much  less  shrewd  than  I  retain  the  faculty 
of  being  to-day.  One  point  shows — I  pass  over  points 
of  rebate  and  all  that — but  I  come  to  a  necessity — 
to  flour.  You  know  much  better  than  I  do  that  flour 
is  a  raw  material  in  your  industry,  is  it  not  *?  I  do  not 
think  we  can  get  on  without  size  and  filling.  (Laughter.) 
Was  the  policy  in  1846,  so  far  as  you  can  now  see  in 
reference  to  agriculture  and  your  industries,  was  it  a 
mistake,  or  was  it  not  ?  If  it  is  an  open  question,  let 
those  who  contend  that  it  was  a  mistake  prove  that 
they  have  got  a  better  remedy  in  their  wallet.  Let 
them  prove  it  was  a  mistake  to  substitute  the  big  loaf 
for  the  little  one.     (Laughter.)     Let  them  prove  their 

case.     The  onus  of  proof  lies  upon  them 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  our  kinsfolk. 
<Hear,  hear.)  They  are  like  us ;  in  diplomacy  they 
are  not  always  angelic.  (Laughter.)  Suppose  in 
indignation  at  your  retaliation  policy  they  put  a  farthing 
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a  pound,  a  halfpenny  a  pound,  upon  your  raw  cotton  ? 
Then  where  would  Lancashire  be*?*  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  but 
that  eminent  man  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  (Cheers.)  He 
is  not  an  antiquated  shibboleth ;  he  is  not  a  pedant ;  he 
is  a  statesman  of  no  ordinary  calibre ;  and  what  did  he 
say  the  other  day"?  He  said,  "If  Great  Britain 
abandoned  her  free-trade  record  she  would  inevitably 
curtail  the  purchasing  power  of  her  people."  (Cheers.) 
Therefore  you  have  got  it  from  the  old  free-trader,  the 
veteran  free-trader,  and  you  have  got  it  from  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  is  not  entirely  a  free-trader,  and 
they  both  agree  that  if  you  abandon  free  trade  you 
will  limit  the  purchasing  power  of  your  people. 
(Cheers.) 

They  say  "  dumping "  has  ruined  iron  and  steel. 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  figures  of  iron  and 
steel  companies  in  the  year  1902,  and  I  find  in  one  of 
them  a  £5  share  has  risen  to  £13.  In  another 
company,  which  I  do  not  name,  though  I  have  the 
name,  a  £1  share  has  risen  to  £2  16s.  In  a  third  the 
share  is  now,  or  was  in  1902,  in  spite  of  "  dumping  '* 
£3  28.  6d. ;  and  there  is  a  glorious  company —  I  wish 
I  had  known  of  it — (laughter)  in  which  a  £7  10s.  share 
is  £34  lOs.  (renewed  laughter  and  cheers),  in  spite  of 
"  dumping." 

Why  only  this  very  Session  we  were  occupied,  some 
of  us,  with  resisting  and  opposing  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  passing  a  measure  of  retaliation 
proposed  by  the  Government.     I  mean  the  Sugar  Bill. 

•In  1700  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  Indian  muslins,  chintzes,  and  cottons  into  England. 
In  1861  the  import  of  cotton  fibre  into  England  was  1256,984,73ft 
pounds,  in  1862  it  dropped  to  about  two-fifths  of  that  amount  and 
was  523,973,296  pounds.  Of  the  1256,984,736  pounds  in  1861, 
819,500,528  were  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The  drop 
in  the  value  of  our  cotton  exports  was  from  £52,012,430  in  1860, 
to  £36,750,971  in  1862.  The  loss  to  the  working  classes  was 
£12,000,000.  43,500  received  parish  relief.  The  donations  in 
money  and  goods  amounted  to  £1,900,000. 
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It  IB  significant  as  the  very  first  attempt  made  in  our 
time,  and  I  regret  to  say  successfully  made,  to  induce 
the  consent  of  Parliament  to  a  course  the  result  of 
which  will  be  to  increase  the  price  of  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  people  of  this  country." 

[Note. — The  Sugar  Convention  is  estimated  to  cost 
us  more  than  £5,000,000  a  year  for  the  additional 
price  of  sugar.  It  would  have  done  more  good  to  the 
West  Indies  to  have  voted  them  a  million  annually.] 

MR.    CHAMBERLAIN'S    FISCAL 
PROPOSALS. 

Toronto,  Sept.  25. 
The  Dominion  Trades  Congress,  sitting  at  Brock- 
ville,  has  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  the  action  of 
the  British  Uongress  respecting  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals  and  disapproving  of  any  Imperial  policy 
intended  to  benefit  the  Colonies  to  the  detriment  of 
the  British  Isles. 

THE    RUSSO-GERMAN    TARIFF    WAR. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 
*'  Sir, — Your  correspondent  '  Retaliation  '  critises 
Lord  George  Hamilton's  reference  to  the  tariff  war 
between  Russia  and  Germany  with,  I  venture  to  think, 
an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  facts  as  a  whole. 
He  represents  the  tariff  hostilities  as  starting  in  1893 
with  reprisals  by  Germany  against  the  Russian  high 
tariff,  resulting  in  a  peace  whereby  Russo-German 
trade  showed  an  immediate  and  material  increase  on 
the  period  before  the  war.  But  his  result  is  vitiated 
by  the  fact  that  the  year  1892,  which  he  takes  as  the 
basis  of  his  comparison,  was  already  a  year  of  high 
tariffs.     The  actual  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows : — 

*' In  1891  Russia  put  a  very  high  tariff  on  all  im- 
ported goods,  and  in  the  following  year  Germany 
refused  on  Russian  cereals  the  reduction  granted  in 
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the  Caprivi  treaties  to  Austria  and  other  nations.  In 
1893  Russia  put  on  her  maximum  duties  against 
Germany,  upon  which  Germany  retorted  with  a  sur- 
tax of  50  per  cent,  on  Russian  goods.  The  two 
nations  came  to  an  agreement  in  1894.  Thus,  1892 
was  the  first  year  in  which  Russo-German  trade  was 
seriously  hampered  by  the  new  tariffs,  and  1895  was 
the  first  complete  year  in  which  this  trade  was  allowed 
to  continue  on  a  freer  basis.  The  following  figures 
show  the  actual  effect  of  the  high  tariffs  on  Russo- 
German  trade  between  1892  and  1894  as  compared 
with  earlier  and  later  years  : — 

Special  Trade  (in  '000,000  Marks). 


1891 
1892 


German  Im- 

Sorts  from 
;ussia. 


522 
578 
381* 
352* 


German  Ex- 
ports to 
Knssia. 


183 
145 
129* 
135* 


1894 
1895 
1896 


German  Im- 
ports from 
BoBsia. 


439' 
667 
628 


German  Ex- 
ports to 
Busaia. 


170* 
207 
231 


♦Tariff  War. 

**  But  the  after-effects  of  the  tariff  war  are  not  yet 
concluded.  The  new  German  general  tariff  contains 
minimum  duties  on  com  higher  than  the  duties  granted 
to  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  tariff  war  in  1894,  and 
maximum  duties  much  higher.  The  new  general 
Russian  tariff  contains  a  number  of  duties  higher  on 
the  western  land  front  than  on  the  sea  front,  thus  in 
effect  discriminating  against  Germany  and  in  favour 
of  a  country  like  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  the 
trade  is  seaborne. 

"  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Reginald  MoKenna." 

"  Free  Trade  Union,  8,  Victoria-street,  S.W., 
Oct.  26." 
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MR.  LLOYD    GEORGE    ON 
MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S    POLICY. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  M.P.,  addressing  a  meeting  at 
Oldham  last  night,  said  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  to 
Scotland  to  initiate  a  revolution.  Three  dukes,  two 
marquises,  three  or  four  earls,  and  as  many  lords  as 
there  were  Ministerial  resignations,  supported  him  on 
the  platform  in  an  appeal  to  the  workmen  to  tax  their 
bread.  They  knew  the  Com  Laws  meant  high  rents. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  he  would  not  be  surprised  if  the 
Campanile  of  British  trade  came  down  with  a  crash, 
and  in  order  to  make  it  more  sure  he  proposed  to 
undermine  its  foundations.  His  policy  was  dear  food 
and  cheap  offal  (laughter).  Preferential  tariffs  meant 
a  perpetual  feast  for  pigs.  Mr.  Chamberlain  depre- 
cated an  Empire  built  on  jam,  and,  as  an  alternative, 
proposed  it  should  be  built  on  ham.  His  policy  a  few 
years  ago  was  three  acres  and  a  cow.  Now  it  was 
three  dukes  and  a  pig  (laughter).  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
argued  that  the  British  workmen  enjoyed  better  wages, 
cheaper  food  and  raiment,  worked  shorter  hours,  and 
obtained  better  conditions  than  the  workmen  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  In  order  to  save  a  tottering 
Government,  however,  they  were  asked  to  throw  away 
all  these  blessings  and  to  substitute  for  a  policy  whicn 
had  given  happiness  and  proved  successful  during  fifty 
years  a  policy  which  had  brought  corruption,  hunger, 
want,  and  oppression.  He  urged  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  man  who  loved  his  country  truly  to  oppose 
the  new  policy  with  all  his  strength  (cheers.)  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  subsequently  addressed  an  overflow 
meeting. 

MR.    CHAMBERLAIN   AND    AMERICAN 
STEEL. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 
"  Sir, — Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks  it  all  over  with  the 
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British  iron  trade  because  10,000,000  tons  of  American 
steel  and  iron  may  be  'dumped'  in  Great  Britain 
below  cost  price. 

"  Why  ?  Does  he  not  realise  that,  if  this  vast 
accession  of  exceptionally  cheap  raw  material  is  really 
pressed  on  the  market,  the  result  must  be  an  enormous 
and  rapid  stimulus  to  all  the  British  industries  of 
which  steel  is  a  raw  material — just  the  very  group  of 
industries  most  threatened  with  perilous  competition 
in  the  past  ten  years  *?  Shipbuilding,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  to  national  life,  railway  and  other  engineering, 
the  production  of  heavy  machinery,  the  output  of  fine 
machinery  for  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  the  whole 
range  of  tools  and  cutlery,  and  a  hundred  subsidiary 
industries  would  be  greatly  cheapened,  and  the  now 
challenged  supremacy  in  all  these  branches,  the 
highest  grades  of  manufactures,  would  be  indefinitely 
strengthened  in  resistance  to  competition. 

"  Why  should  the  invasion  be  dreaded  even  for  the 

rjat  works  where  crude  iron  and  steel  are  turned  out  t 
it  not  plain  that  if  all  these  industries,  which  use  up 
iron  and  steel,  are  thus  rapidly  expanded  and  enabled 
to  command  a  better  export  and  home  trade  there  will 
will  be  an  increased  demand  also  for  home-made  steel 
and  iron? 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  wants  to  shut  out  this  cheap  raw 
material  by  a  tariff  wall  which  will  raise  the  price  of 
steel  and  iron  in  Great  Britain  to  or  above  the  level  in 
America.  Does  he  not  know  (1)  that  Great  Britain 
has  the  command  of  the  sea  and  carries  goods  for  all 
the  world  largely  because  the  American  marine,  which 
40  years  ago  was  half  as  great  as  the  British  marine, 
and  rapidly  growing,  has  been  paralysed  and  stunted 
by  protection,  and  now  stands  at  only  one-twelfth 
that  of  Great  Britain ;  (2)  that  the  competition  of 
America  in  all  iron  and  steel  manufactures — certain  to 
become   formidable  from   the  matchless   resources  of 
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America  in  coal  and  iron — has  been  held  back  for  half 
a  generation  by  the  artificial  enhancement  of  iron  and 
steel  prices  by  the  American  tariff;  (3)  that  a  duty 
imposed,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggests,  on  American 
steel  would  finally  destroy  the  disparity  in  price,  make 
iron  and  steel  dearer  in  England  than  in  America,  and 
therefore  transfer  to  the  American  producer  of  finished 
steel  goods  the  advantage  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world  which  the  British  manufacturer  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  ? 

"If  iMr.  Chamberlain  would  consult  experts,  he 
might  probably  enough  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
whole  of  this  outcry  about  one  country  extinguishing 
the  iron  and  steel  production  of  another  country  is 
moonshine,  if  not  something  worse.  The  demand  for 
all  the  iron  and  steel  that  can  conceivably  be  produced 
is  increasing  all  over  the  world  in  almost  geometrical 
proportion.  Under  normal  circumstances,  or  over  a 
short  average  of  years,  supply  is  not  likely  to  exceed 
demand ;  and,  so  far  from  an  effective  centre  of 
production  being  killed  off,  there  will  be  ample  employ- 
ment for  all  our  energies  and  all  our  capital  and  labour 
all  round.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  intelligent  and 
prompt  readaptation  to  changing  requirements  and 
methods. 

'*If  it  is  likely  that  American  steel  will  be 
'  dumped  '  in  England,  this  will  be  because  the  Trusts 
and  Syndicates,  the  offspring  of  Protection,  by  their 
feverish  and  reckless  over-capitalisation  of  everything 
in  America,  have  destroyed  confidence,  and  the 
reaction  and  the  locking-up  of  capital  are  preventing 
temporarily  the  application  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  to  undertakings,  ready  to  be  taken  up, 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  would  be  absorbing 
all,  or  nearly  all,  this  surplus  product  of  steel  and 
iron. 

"  W  hy  on  earth  should  we  take  all  the  mischief,  and 
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refuse   to   take  any   of    the   profit   which   American 
economic  unwisdom  puts  within  our  reach  ? 
"  I  am  yours, 

"F.  A.   CHANNINa/' 
"COHASSET,  U.S.A.,  Oct.  10." 

CANADA  AND  FISCAL  POLICY. 
Repudiation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

From  two  sources  there  are  evidences  this  morning 
that  Canadian  statesmen  are  not  at  all  inclined  to 
sanction  for  a  day  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  for  consign- 
ing them  to  a  future  of  industrial  stagnation.  The 
most  important  pronouncement  is,  perhaps,  the  debate 
which  Reuter  s  correspondent  records  iri  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons,  together  with  the  answer  giyen  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  message  from  Ottawa  was 
as  follows : 

"  In  the  House  of  Commons  to-day,  Mr.  Frederick 
Monk  asked  on  what  occasion  the  Government  had 
said  anything  to  justify  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  stating  in 
his  speech  at  Glasgow  that  Canada  was  ready  not  only 
to  continue  the  preference  already  granted  but  so  to 
arrange  her  tariffs  as  not  to  start  industries  in  com- 
petition with  the  industries  of  the  mother-country. 

"  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  replied  that  he  did  not  draw 
such  an  inference  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  remarks. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  used  an  argument ;  he  did  not  make 
a  statement.  He  argued  that  if  England  were  to  give 
a  preference  to  the  Colonies  it  would  appeal  to  the 
Colonies  to  return  the  preference  not  only  in  matters 
which  had  been  agreed  npon,  but  upon  what  might  be 
suggested  as  well." 

The  second  message  is  from  the  correspondent  of 
the  Chronicle^  who  tells  us : 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis,  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
yesterday  answered  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  saying 
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officially,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  will  not  acquiesce  in  any  further  alter- 
ation of  Canadian  duties  on  British  manufactures,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  where  the  duties  will  have  to  be 
raised.  "  We  are  content  for  the  present,"  he  says, 
**  with  the  existing  tariff,  but  will  never  consent  to  any 
further  weakening  of  Protection  for  Canadian  in- 
dustries.'* 

He  urges  a  general  increase  of  the  Canadian  tariff  to 
60  per  cent.,  with  a  rebate  in  favour  of  British  goods 
sufficient  to  make  the  duty  against  British  goods  24 
per  cent.,  or  about  4  per  cent,  more  than  now. 

FARMERS    IN    FRANCE. 

(From  the  Contemporary  Review  for  Oct.^  1903.) 

"The  coi'v^e  is  supposed  to  be  extinct,  but  the 
smaller  country  roads  are  still  mended  by  *  prestation,* 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  personal  labour  of  the  farmer  or 
his  men,  and  he  must  find  both  the  material  and  the 
means  of  transport.  The  feudal  hanalites  were  solemnly 
declared  defunct  in  1789,  that  is  to  say,  the  peasant 
could  no  longer  be  forced  to  grind  his  corn,  press  his 
wine,  olives,  walnuts,  in  the  seigneurial  mills ;  yet,  to 
take  one  contempomry  instance  among  many,  the 
farmers  of  the  Isle  of  Rouen  in  Vendee^'  are  compelled 
by  contract  to  bring  their  sheaves  to  the  thrashing 
machines  of  their  landlords — a  great  agricultural 
(Syndicate,  the  Society  des  Polders.  In  the  same 
Commune  the  same  society  exacts  the  feudal  rights 
of  terrage,  that  is  to  say,  a  sum  in  money,  a  yearly 
premium  over  and  above  the  annual  rent  in  kind ;  and 
It  also  levies  a  tax  on  the  wine  press,  just  as  if  the 
Revolution  had  never  tiiken  place.  At  Olmet,  our 
village  in  the  Cantal,  the  farmers  pay  a  quit  rent,  or 
redevance  to  their  landlords  in  addition  to  the  rent ; 
so  many  brace  of  poultry,  so  many  cheeses,  so  many 
pounds  of  butter ;  a  special  kind  of  cheese,  the  most 
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delicate  of  the  smallest,  weighing  about  20  kilos 
(upwards  of  40  English  pounds),  is  made  for  this 
purpose,  and  still  bears  the  ancient  name  ihQ  fromage 
de  Mattre  (the  master's  cheese).  The  farmers  of  the 
Bourbonnais  still  do  all  their  landlords'  carrying-wood 
from  the  forest,  corn  to  and  from  the  mills,  stones 
from  the  quarry,  according  to  the  mediaeval  coi^4e  de 
transport;  and  here,  too,  the  quit-rent  flourishes  un- 
diminished :  butter,  fowls,  and  turkeys  are  exacted  in 
tribute  from  the  tenant,  who,  if  (as  it  may  happen)  he 
sells  his  milk  straight  from  the  cow  to  a  dealer  in 
Paris  or  an  hotel  at  Vichy,  must  buy  milk  from  his 
neighbours  to  churn  the  seigneurial  butter,  as  nearly 
always  he  buys  his  turkeys,  the  birds  being  too  delicate 
and  difficult  to  rear.  Here,  too,  reigns  the  right  of 
terrage  under  the  name  of  impot  colonique.  And  here 
the  game  laws  seem  scarcely  altered  by  the  Revolution; 
the  crops  being  often  destroyed  by  the  abundance  of 
wild  creatures,  without  any  indemnity  to  the  farmer. 

*'Voulange8,  a  village  in  Brie,  counts  500  in- 
habitants, almost  all  of  them  living  on  the  land  as 
farmers  or  agricultural  labourers ;  the  Commune  com- 
prises 958  hectures,  that  is  to  say  about  2,700  English 
acres,  of  which  about  a  quarter  are  forest  and  wood- 
land. Subtract  some  three  score  acres  occupied  by 
roads  and  lanes  and  there  remain  some  1,750  acres 
devoted  to  agriculture ;  these  1,750  acres  are  divided 
into  no  less  than  10,600  plots  of  land,  about  one-sixth  of 
an  acre  for  each  plot.  Suppose  that  a  small  farmer 
in  Brie  has  so  many  acres  of  meadow,  so  many 
acres  of  forest,  so  many  acres  of  rich  arable  land  and  a 
good-sized  vineyard,  do  you  imagine  that  on  his  death 
one  son  will  take  the  pasture,  another  the  corn-land 
and  so  forth  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Each  child  wiU  claim 
a  slice  of  each  sort  of  soil ;  and  their  children  again 
will  sub-divide,  till  the  strips  of  meadow,  rye,  cabbage, 
or  vine  are  not  fields  at  all  but  merely  gardens  .... 

pl 
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A  quarryman  earns  about  fifteen  pence  a  day,  which  is 
better  than  nothing  in  winter  when  you  have  a  family 
to  feed.  Often,  too,  the  labourer  turns  woodcutter  or 
charcoal  burner  at  this  season,  walking  many  miles 
morning  and  evening  to  and  from  his  work  with  a 
little  osier  basket  hanging  from  his  arm,  which  con- 
tains or  contained  a  canakin  of  vegetable  soup  with  a 
hunch  of  bread  and  cheese  and  perhaps  an  onion.  .  .  . 
A  quartern  loaf  a  day  is  the  least  we  can  allow  the 
little  household,  for  bread  will  be  the  staple  of  their 
diet ;  bread  and  cabbage  soup,  potato  soup  and  bread, 
will  vary  the  menu,  with  an  occasional  stew  of  meat 
with  carrots  and  onions.  And  bread  is  dear  in  France. 
A  policy  of  protection  has  raised  the  price  of  the  loaf, 
which  IS  doubtless  an  excellent  thing  for  the  large 
farmer.  But  out  of  his  £21  a  year,  Jacques  Bon- 
homme,  the  day  labourer,  must  pay  no  less  than  £16 
for  bread  alone.  The  cottage  will  cost  another  £4, 
and  there  remains  £1  12s.  for  school  expenses,  shoes, 
clothing,  fuel,  doctoring,  and  such  indulgences  as  wine 
and  tobacco,  supplemented  no  doubt  by  the  sale  of  the 
pig,  and  the  kids,  and  the  poultry ;  for  the  labourer 
m  the  AUier  is  too  poor,  as  a  rule,  to  put  a  fowl  in  his 
pot  on  Sundays  or  to  eat  a  rasher  ot  his  own  bacon 
Dy  his  own  fireside." 

PART  OF 
Sir  H.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN'S  SPEECH. 

Now  Germany  depends  only  for  one-third  of  her 
wheat  supplies  upon  foreign  countries,  and  France  only 
2  per  cent.  We  require  280  lb.  weight  per  head  of 
wheat  to  feed  our  population  from  foreign  sources. 
Germany  requires  aoout  85  lb.  of  wheat  per  head, 
though  rye  stands  outside ;  therefore  the  case  of 
Germany  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  as  that  of 
France.  But  France  only  imports  2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  wheat  she  consumes  againit  our  22  per  cent.,  and 
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in  many  years  she  Imports  much  less  than  2  per  cent. 
— in  fact  it  is  almost  a  minvmim  quantity.  That  is  the 
situation  of  those  two  countries  as  compared  with  ours ; 
we  have  22  per  cent.,  Germany  about  30  per  cent., 
and  PYance  2  per  cent.  We  depend  upon  our  over-sea 
supplies ;  if  those  supplies  fail  us  we  know  the 
situation  in  which  this  country  would  be ;  and  there- 
fore we,  more  than  any  other  country,  must  see  that 
the  channels  which  bring  us  those  supplies  are  kept 
open  and  free  from  obstruction,  and  are  well  dredged 
if  there  is  any  symptom  that  they  are  silting  up  and 
that  those  supplies  will  not  come  to  us.  Now  there  is 
a  somewhat  extraordinary  fact — that  is  that  while  we 
are  not  a  corn-growing  country,  while  we  depend  upon 
the  foreigner  and  upon  our  Colonies  for  so  large  a 
proportion  of  our  over-sea  supplies,  the  price  of  wheat 
m  this  country  is  considerably  below  the  price  of 
wheat  in  the  other  countries  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Though  we  have  to  buy,  and  though  we  cannot  grow 
and  supply  ourselves,  our  price  of  wheat  is  infinitely 
below  that  of  Germany  and  France.  It  is  generally 
about  7s.  a  quarter  less  than  the  price  in  Germany, 
and  from  Ss.  to  12s.,  and  sometimes  even  as  much  as 
138.,  below  the  price  of  wheat  in  France.  Why  is 
that?  Because  they  have  Protection  and  we  have 
freedom.  (Cheers.)  And  so  we,  with  our  dependence 
upon  over-sea  supplies,  are  better  off  in  that  respect 
than  other  countries  who  grow  their  own  corn  them- 
selves; and  thus  one  may  see  how,  in  France  for 
instance.  Protection  works ;  there,  with  only  2  per 
cent,  required  from  foreign  countries,  there  is  a 
difference  of  from  8s.  to  12s.  in  the  price  of  wheat  as 
compared  with  this  country  which  has  no  Protection. 
Well,  that  is  the  situation.  But  we  are  told  that  we 
are  behind  the  economic  policy  of  foreign  countries — 
that  they  are  building  and  have  built  up  a  great  system 
with  greater  economical  wisdom  than  we.      But  let  ue 
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not  forget  that  under  that  system,  which  establishes 
Protection  in  this  fashion,  with  the  results  that  I  have 
mentioned,  we,  the  British  working  man,  can  be  fed 
more  cheaply  than  the  French  or  the  (xerman  working 
man.  (Cheers).  But  it  is  not  only  as  regards  bread. 
Sugar,  and  many  other  groceries,  are  all  infinitely 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  they  are  in  France  and  in 
Germany  ;  and  a  French  authority  has  lately  published 
the  fact  that  he  has  made  inquiries  with  reference  to 
46  different  articles  of  grocery,  and  that  he  has 
discovered  and  calculated  that  the  English  housewife 
is  able  to  buy  as  much  for  a  hundred  shillings  in 
England  as  the  French  housewife  is  able  to  buy  for  a 
hundred  and  thirty  shillings  in  P^'rance  (cheers)  ;  and 
we  must  be  very  careful  before  we  assimilate,  at  all 
events  as  regards  imports  of  food,  our  system  to  that 
of  our  Continental  neighbours. 

The  Present  Proposals. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  put  a  tax  upon  bread.  Two 
shillings  is  the  present  proposal.  I  accentuate  the 
words  present  proposal.  Further,  it  is  proposed  to  put 
a  tax  upon  meat,  upon  cheese  and  dairy  produce,  of 
5  per  cent.  How  that  will  affect  the  budget  of  the 
working  man  has  been  calculated.  Now  the  question 
is  raised,  will  the  tax  be  paid  i  By  the  consumer  or 
not  ?  And  upon  that  economists  have  written  a  good 
deal.  I  want  to  treat  the  matter  in  a  common-sense 
point  of  view,  and  to  call  your  attention  particularly  as 
to  who  is  likely  to  pay  the  increased  tax.  A  small  tax 
you  cannot  always  trace  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
article  itself,  because  simultaneously  with  the  effect  of 
the  tax  there  are  a  number  of  other  economic  causes  at 
work.  There  are  drought  and  frost  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  sun  and  favouring  rains 
— all  these  economic  causes  affect  the  world's  market. 
When  it  comes  to  any  particular  country  the  burden  of 
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a  particular  tax  which  may  be  upon  that  article  enters, 
if  I  may  say  so,  into  partnership  with  those  causes 
which  are  affecting  the  article  as  a  whole.  If  you  put 
a  tax  upon  any  article  that  tax  will  assist  and  be  in 
alliance  with  a  rise — it  will  be  a  lever  to  increase  the 
price — and  when  the  price  is  going  down  it  will  be  a 
drag  upon  the  tendency  to  decline  and  will  postpone 
that  decline.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made 
myself  clear,  but  it  is  essential  that  that  should  be 
understood.  The  imposition  of  a  tax  on  wheat,  for 
instance,  of  a  2s.  tax,  even  if  it  does  not  raise  the 
price  of  wheat  b}^  2s.  at  once,  or  of  bread  in  propor- 
tion, at  all  events  it  enters  into  a  conspiracy  when 
there  are  any  tendencies  to  promote  a  rise,  and  assists 
that  rise  to  come  about  earlier  than  it  otherwise  would 
do.  I  said  I  would  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  common- 
sense  way.  When  you  hear  of  freights  being  low,  the 
community  at  large,  except  the  shipowners,  rejoice  that 
their  wheat  will  be  brought  cheaper,  because  they  say 
that  will  reduce  the  cost,  the  price  may  fall.  There  is 
an  outcry  against  railway  rates,  because  it  is  said  they 
are  so  heavy  that  they  burden  the  cost  of  the  article, 
which  cannot  be  sold  at  so  cheap  a  price  as  it  would 
otherwise  be  sold  at.  And  common-sense  seems  to  say 
that,  whatever  burden  you  put  upon  the  cost  of  an 
article,  sooner  or  later,  except  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  it  must  affect  the  price  of  the  article. 
(Cheers.)  There  is  an  old  story  I  heard  many  years 
ago  of  a  Dutch  captain  who  sent  in  an  account  of  the 
expenses  of  his  ship  and  himself  to  his  owner,  and  in 
that  account  there  was  an  item  for  a  pair  of  blue 
trousers.  The  owner  remonstrated  and  said,  *'You 
must  cut  out  that  item ;  what  have  I  to  do  with  your 
dress  ?  "  He  gave  in  another  account ;  the  item  had 
disappeared  and  the  owner  was  content.  But  the 
captam  said,  "  The  blue  trousers  are  there,  only  you 
cannot  see  it."     (Laughter.)     Similarly  in  the  case  of 
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the  la.  or  2s.  which  may  be  imposed,  though  you 
cannot  exactly  trace  it  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
article,  the  28.  is  an  invisible  quantity  all  the  time. 
It  must  be  so  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  You  may 
doubt  what  the  extent  of  it  may  be,  but  there  it  is. 

The  Price  of  Bread. 

Then  the  further  effect  I  can  show  by  a  more  con- 
crete instance.  A  28.  tax  means  a  farthing  on  the 
quartern  loaf.  It  haa  been  said  that  the  bakers  will 
not  raise  their  price  of  the  loaf  for  a  farthing.  Well, 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  they  would  not.  (Cheers.)  I 
grant  they  would  be  in  a  difficulty.  I  believe  they  sell 
their  bread  generally  with  differences  of  a  half-penny, 
and  so  thev  might  have  a  difficulty.  But  if  economic 
causes  sucL  as  I  have  spoken  of  would  produce  a  rise 
of  2s.,  then  by  adding  to  that  28.  more,  which  is  the 
burden  of  the  tax,  these  together  would  make  48., 
which  would  give  the  half -penny  that  would  justify 
the  baker  in  putting  up  his  oread.  So  that  whatever 
may  be  said,  whatever  may  be  written  upon  the  subject, 
depend  upon  it  every  burden  which  is  placed  upon  the 
production  of  com  will  tell  upon  the  price  of  bread  in 
the  end.  (Cheers.)  You  will  see  how  what  I  have 
ventured  to  put  before  you  touches  arguments  which 
are  frequently  used  both  on  one  side  and  the  other, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  at  a  given  moment  is  pointed 
to,  as  illustrating  whether  the  tax  has  increased  the 
price  to  the  consumer  or  not.  I  think  it  was  after  the 
imposition  of  a  shilling  on  wheat  last  year  that  the 
price  rose,  but  it  rose  not  by  a  shilling,  but  38.  <)d. 
Nothing  could  be  argued  from  that  as  to  whether  the 
burden  had  increased  it  to  that  extent,  because  economic 
causes  were  at  work  all  the  time,  and  you  can  never 
disentangle  the  shilling  or  the  two-shilling  duty  from 
the  other  causes  that  are  at  work.  Similarly,  if  the 
price  had  not  fallen  after  the    reduction  had   taken 
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place  you  must  look  at  the  world's  market,  and  test  the 
question  by  the  world's  market,  before  you  can  eay 
that  the  figures  on  a  given  day  would  justify  any 
declaration  as  to  whether  the  imposition  of  the  duty 
had  increased  or  not  the  price.  But,  as  I  say,  the 
burden  is  always  there ;  it  is  always  exercising  its 
effects,  whether  you  can  trace  it  or  not. 

Who  Pays  the  Tax? 

But  now  there  are  some  methods  by  which  you  can 
test  this  question  as  to  whether  in  the  long  run  the 
consumer  does  pay  the  tax  or  does  not  pay  the  tax ; 
and  some  very  interesting  facts  are  disclosed  in  regard 
to  that  in  the  great  Blue  Book  that  has  just  been 
published.  There  was  a  time  when  the  imports  of 
wheat  into  Germany  were  free,  when  there  was  no  tax 
upon  them.  At  that  time  prices  in  Germany  were 
below  the  prices  in  this  country ;  and  it  was  perfectly 
natural,  because  they  were  a  greater  corn-growing 
country  than  we  were.  Nature  was  at  work,  and  the 
German  prices  were  below  ours.  Then  they  began  to 
impose  taxes ;  and  as  those  taxes  rose  and  rose  there 
was  established  between  us  and  them  a  difference  in 
price,  until  it  came  to  this,  that  our  wheat  prices  were 
68.  lid.  on  an  average  below  the  prices  of  German 
wheat,  on  which  the  duty  was  Is.  2d. ;  the  duty  being 
7s.  2d.,  68.  lid.,  or  say  7s.,  was  represented  in  the 
price  to  the  consumer  in  Germany.  That  is  just  what 
one  would  expect,  and  it  is  just  what  would  certainly 
happen.  In  France  the  same  thing  happened.  In 
France  they  also  began  with  moderate  duties,  though 
in  the  end  they  put  the  duties  up  until  they  reach  now 
128,  2  Jd. ;  I  think  that  is  the  exact  amount.  It  is 
different  in  some  years.  The  differences  between 
France  and  ourselves  in  prices  have  been  lis.  8d.,  and 
there  was  one  year  when  there  was  a  difference  of 
ISs,  7d.,  the  excess  of  the  price  in  France  over  the 
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price  in  this  countrj'.  You  will  see  what  that  means. 
You  will  see  by  that  how  the  taxation  of  food  has 
affected  the  consumer  in  those  countries,  and  if  you 
were  to  look  at  the  prices  of  other  articles  you  would 
find  it  the  same.  It  is  said  in  this  case  that  the  amount 
is  so  small,  only  28.,  that  it  will  not  be  paid  by  tlie 
consumer ;  but  on  the  whole,  I  think  public  opinion, 
despite  what  may  be  said  in  some  quarters,  is  tending 
in  the  direction  of  expecting  that  the  consumer  will 
pay  the  tax.  (Cheers.)  Well,  then,  how  will  these 
taxes  affect  the  budget  of  the  working  man  ?  Many 
calculations  have  been  made,  I  have  seen  various 
calculations.  You  know  the  result  that  is  attained  by 
those  who  supply  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  his  figures. 
He  states  that  the  working  men  w^ould  lose  1()^  farthings 
by  his  proposals,  but  that  they  would  gain  17  farthings 
— that  is  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  I 
think  in  the  case  of  the  urban  labourer  it  is  about 
square.  I  do  not  mock  at  the  farthings,  because  the 
halfpence  and  the  farthings  are  no  doubt  an  important 
element  in  the  budgets  of  the  poor.  Therefore,  these 
calculations  of  farthings  I  will  not  say  are  out  of  place. 
I  have  seen  many  counter-calculations.  I  have  made 
them  myself,  and  there  are  materials  in  the  Blue  Book 
for  making  them.  The  calculations  can  be  made 
almost  arithmetically,  the  facts  being  these — that  the 
closest  calculation  that  I  hare  seen,  the  best  calcula- 
tion, comes  out  at  a  loss  to  the  working  man,  not  of 
16^,  but  of  19  farthings,  while  the  gain  is  15  farthings, 
giving  a  difference  of  one  penny  a  week  upon  that 
which  the  Blue  Book  calls  the  typical  or  normal 
labourer's  or  urban  worker's  family.  It  comes  in  that 
way  to  a  loss  of  one  penny  a  week — one  penny  a  week 
after  the  remissions  have  been  made.  I  have  a  word 
to  say  about  those  remissions.  The  remissions,  as  you 
will  remember,  are  on  sugar  and  tea.  That  is  easily 
calculated,  and  the  calculations  do  not  come  out  so 
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favourably  as  they  are  stated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
But  they  are  there,  these  remissions,  and  I  want  to 
ask  you  whether  the  remission  of  taxation  on  sugar 
and  tea  is  equivalent  to  a  tax  imposed  on  meat,  and 
especially  upon  bread.  I  hold  that  it  is  not.  (Cheers.) 
One  is  more  the  staff  of  life  than  the  other.  Existence 
can  be  prolonged  on  bread ;  it  cannot  be  prolonged  upon 
tea  and  sugar.  I  should  desire  that  the  taxation  upon 
tea  should  be  reduced  as  far  as  it  can  be,  because  one 
knows  the  comfort  which  it  is.  It  is  not  the  same 
absolute  necessity,  however,  it  is  not  the  necessary  of 
life  that  bread  is  ;  and  there  may  be — you  know  better 
than  I  do — there  may  be  families  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  or  something  like  it,  who  could  afford  to 
give  up  some  tea,  and  especially  some  sugar,  valuable 
as  it  is  to  them  in  every  possible  respect,  but  who  can- 
not give  up  bread.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  such  a 
tax  of  28.,  with  a  taxation  imposed  upon  meat,  dairy 
produce,  cheese,  butter,  and  other  things  which  you 
may  wish  to  have,  is  not  compensated  for  by  the 
taxation  which  is  to  be  taken  off.     (Cheers.) 

[Note. — A  further  consideration  of  taxing  foreign 
products  is  the  large  increase  which  would  have  to  be 
made  in  the  Customs  officials  and  the  enormous 
increase  of  local  taxation  caused  by  the  increased  cost 
of  maintaining  paupers  in  workhouses  and  lunatic 
asylums,  as  well  as  the  necessary  increase  in  the 
allowances  to  the  outdoor  paupers.  The  tax  on 
foreign  products  would  also  greatly  impoverish  our 
hospitals  and  necessitate  the  closing  of  itiany  beds, 
and  would  increase  the  cost  of  prisons.] 

FROM  A   SPEECH   OF   LORD  GOSCHEN, 
formerly  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

The  Tea  and  Sugar  Duties. 
But    now  let    us   consider    another    point.      Is  it 
quite  fair  to  take  the  taxation  on  tea  at  its  present 
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price,  and  on  sugar,  as  a  set-ofF  against  the  new 
tax,  which  is  to  be  imposed  upon  bread  and  other 
foodstuffs?  Is  it  not  possible  that  there  is  a  claim 
for  some  reduction  on  those  articles,  outside  all 
this  bargain  between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  nation,  to  consent  to  the  putting  on  of  one 
set  of  taxes  and  the  taking  off  of  another  set? 
Is  it  quite  fair?  The  one  you  have  not  got,  you 
have  not  got  a  tax  upon  food ;  but  the  others  are 
there ;  and  there  is  certainly,  and  always  will  be, 
an  expectation  that  a  portion  of  those  taxes,  at  all 
events,  would  be  remitted  in  any  case,  or  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  surplus  available.  To  the  new  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  I  wish 
thoroughly  well ;  he  served  under  me  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  I  admired  his  great  ability  and  in- 
dustry. But  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  replied  to  Mr. 
Ritchie,  who  had  pointed  to  this  argument,  that  the 
taxes  were  war  taxes  and  might  be  taken  off  in  any 
case.  He  said,  "But  the  mcome  tax  payers  have 
a  claim."  Certainly  they  have  a  claim,  but  they 
have  not  an  exclusive  claim.  I  do  not  believe  when 
it  comes  to  the  point  that  this  Government,  or  any 
(jovernment,  would  propose  a  large  reduction  of  the 
income  tax  without  beginning  to  take  off  some  of 
the  taxes  put  upon  tea  and  sugar  specially  for  this 
war.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  done.  Now,  con- 
sider the  position,  the  very  embarrassing  position, 
in  which  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  placed.  It  is  well  known  that  this  new  plan — 
witn  its  impositions  and  remissions  —  cannot  come 
off  for  some  years.  We  have  been  informed  by 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  that  it  will  first  be  necessary 
to  have  a  general  election  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  then  a  general  election  later 
on  upon  the  food  problem,  if  by  that  time  the 
nation   has   been   converted.     Now,   I   ask,   what   is 
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going  to  become  of  these  unfortunate  taxes  upon 
\  tea  and  sugar  in  the  meanwhile  ?  Are  they  to  be 
kept  on  with  a  view  to  this  distant  operation,  which 
may  take  three  or  four  years  to  come  into  force  ? 
If  there  is  a  surplus,  ought  not  that  surplus  to  be 
dealt  with  as  any  surplus  always  has  been,  with 
respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  and 
the  exigencies  and  claims  of  the  various  classes? 
And  it  is  impossible  —  I  am  sure  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not  undertake 
to  do  it — to  defend  his  Budget  and  to  say,  "  I  will 
keep  on  these  taxes  because  I  shall  want  them 
by-and-by  for  the  great  plan."  (Laughter.)  If  in 
a  year,  or  two  years,  the  reduction  of  expenses  or 
the  expansion  of  revenue  should  place  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  happy  position  of  being 
able  to  make  remissions  on  taxation,  I  recommend 
him  not  to  think  of  the  plan  which  has  just 
appeared  above  the  horizon,  but  to  think  of  the 
claims  of  the  masses  to  such  remissions  as  they 
would  have  had  in  any  case  if  no  plan  were  pro- 
posed at  all.  But  I  have  said  distinctly  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  put  in  an  em- 
barrassing position ;  and  every  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  in  an  embarrassing  position  if  there 
are  pledges  given  as  to  a  future  Budget.  There  is 
nothing  which  is  more  embarrassing.  Then  there 
is  this  further  question  —  Suppose  this  remission 
which  is  proposed  rests  upon,  if  I  may  say  so, 
a  kind  of  double  bargain? 

The  Colonies. 
One  is  a  bargain  with  the  people  we  are  putting 
a  food  tax  on,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  taking 
taxes  off";  and  the  other  bargain  is  with  the  Colonies, 
to  whom  we  say,  "  We  are  putting  a  food  tax  on 
on  the  strength  of  your  giving  us  certain  preference." 
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That  is  a  double  bargain;  and  there  comes  a  great 
objection  which  I  have  to  this  taxation.  You  can- 
not take  it  off  afterwards  without  going  to  the 
Colonies  and  asking  their  leave  to  its  being  taken 
off,  because  you  will  have  induced  them  to  change 
their  tariffs,  you  will  have  asked  them  for  prefer- 
ences. Perhaps,  perhaps  not,  they  will  have  granted 
you  those  preferences.  Certain  industries  will  have 
been  strengthened,  vested  interests  will  have  grown 
up,  and  it  will  be  said  "  You  cannot  touch  that 
taxation  which  you  have  put  upon  the  food  of  the 
people."  And  so  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  may  desire  to  obey  some  cry  of  the  people 
which  may  arise — as  that  bread  has  become  dearer 
and  we  must  have  these  taxes  off — will  have  to  stand 
up  in  Parliament  and  say,  **  I  will  consult  the 
Colonial  Premiers,  and  they  shall  tell  me  whether 
it  shall  be  taken  off."  (Laughter.)  And  he  has 
his  bargain  also  with  the  people,  with  the  working 
classes.  Some  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  has  to  carry  out  the  proposals  will  say: — "I 
have  taken  off  these  duties,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  nation  a^ain  requires  further  expenditure. 
I  have  raised  all  I  can  by  other  means,  and  I  must 
re-impose  a  portion  of  the  tea  and  the  sugar  duties." 
"  Well,*'  you  would  say,  *'  they  were  taken  off 
because  we  are  paying  more  for  our  bread."  The 
exigencies  of  the  country  must  go  before  a  bargain 
of  that  kind;  but  I  am  afi-aid  those  who  introduce 
a  fiscal  bargain  of  that  kind  will  run  the  risk,  per- 
haps unfairly,  but  still  the  risk,  of  being  charged 
with  having  made  a  bargain  which  afterwards  they 
could  not  carry  out.  What  is  the  moral?  The 
moral  is  this — that  in  your  taxes  you  must  be  free, 
you  must  not  hang  chains  round  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  you  must  not  tie  him  up  with 
bargains  either  with  the    Colonies    or   with    foreign 
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countries.  (Cheers).  From  year  to  year  you 
must  know  what  is  best  and  fairest  for  the 
\  nation  in  the  taxes  which  you  impose.  I  be- 
llieve  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  absolutely  honest  in 
liis  intention  that  the  2s.  will  be  final,  and  that  he 
would  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see  a  greater  burden 
than  that  placed  upon  the  working  man.  But  will 
that  "  do  the  trick  " — if  I  may  use  the  expression — 
will  it  satisfy  the  Colonies  ?  When  they  have  got  a 
2s.  duty,  will  they  come  to  us  and  say,  "It  is  not 
quite  enough,  and  after  all  you  cannot  point  out  to  us 
that  this  2s.  has  exactly  increased  the  price  of  bread, 
and  we  think  you  might  give  us  another  Is.  or  2s.'* 
And  if  you  cannot  agree  with  the  Colonies  there  will 
be  friction  and  the  Empire  might  again  be  in  danger. 
(Laughter.)  And  if  "the  Empire  in  danger"  has 
secured  2s.,  is  it  not  a  possibility  that  the  Empire 
still  in  danger  might  secure  another  2s.  ?  (Cheers.) 
The  company  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  keeping  now 
is  not  entirely  pure  as  regards  this  matter.  There  are 
protectionists  who  have  openly  avowed  their  desire 
for  a  OS.  duty  on  corn,  and  they  are  consistent,  because 
a  5s.  duty  on  corn  might — while  it  would  be  an 
intolerable  burden  in  my  view — might  secure  some  of 
the  objects  held  out ;  it  might  do  something  to  help 
agriculture  in  this  country,  while  a  2s.  duty  would  not 
have  that  effect ;  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  so. 

The  Inclined  Plane. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  inclined  plane.  We 
have  got  examples  of  the  inclined  plane  in  France. 
The  duties  in  France  began  with  Is.  in  1883  and 
1884.,  In  1885  the  tax  went  up  to  5s.  3d.  The  agri- 
culturists were  not  satisfied.  In  1887  the  tax  went  up 
to  8s.  9id.,  and  in  1897  it  went  up  to  12s.  2id.  That 
is  the  inclined  plane  in  France,  and  that  in  a  country 
that  was  only  importing  wheat   to   an  extent  under 
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2  per  cent.  It  is  a  prohibitive  tax,  but  they  began  with 
Is. ;  and  they  have  ended  with  12s.  In  the  case  of 
Germany  they  began  with  nothing.  (Laughter.)  Then 
their  prices  were  the  same  as  ours.  They  started  then 
with  2s.  2Jd.,  in  1883  they  went  up  to  68.  B^d.,  two  years 
afterwards  they  went  up  to  10s.  lOJd.  Three  years 
after  a  certain  reaction  seems  to  have  set  in  and  they 
have  shut  down  now  at  7s.  7^d.  You  will  see  that 
these  things  happen  in  the  countries  which  are  held  up 
to  us  as  guides  in  fiscal  and  economic  administration. 
They  are  almost  represented  to  be  a  kind  of  fiscal  and 
economic  Garden  of  Eden.  Every  speaker  in  certain 
directions  points  to  the  example  of  Germany  and 
France  as  if  their  economics  are  the  economics  that 
ought  to  be  followed — as  if  they  are  the  repositories 
of  fiscal  wisdom.  Well,  if  they  are  so  wise  as  regards 
a  certain  portion  of  their  plan,  how  can  we  reject  their 
wisdom  in  another — how  can  we  say,  in  respect  of 
their  fiscal  architecture,  that  we  only  agree  with  their 
facade,  but  entirely  reject  the  other  pai-t  of  their 
structure  ?  We  must  look  at  their  system  as  a  whole, 
and  the  workman  will  be  bound  to  see  the  extent  of 
the  extra  cost  which  has  to  be  paid  in  protectionist 
countries,  the  increase  in  the  food  prices  which  you 
have  been  asked  to  consider  to-night.  And  do  not 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  this  greater  cost  of  food 
is  compensated  for  by  higher  wages.  No,  the  wages 
of  the  workman  in  Germany,  according  to  the  Blue- 
book,  are  20  per  cent,  lower  than  the  wages  in  this 
country;  and  therefore,  in  this  fiscal  paradise,  the 
German  workman  pays  more  for  his  food  and  gets 
much  less  for  his  wage.  Before  the  people  of  this 
country  consent  to  accept  a  fiscal  policy  under  which 
this  has  been  developed  they  will,  I  think,  consider 
twice,  and  perhaps  three  times.  I  have  dealt  with  what 
18  a  somewhat  technical,  difficult,  and  complicated 
question;    but   there    are    simple    issues    underlying 
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it  which  I  wish  you  to  take  to  heart.  One  is  that  the 
burden  will  fall  upon  the  consumer  in  one  form  or 
another.  And  here  I  will  mention  what  you  will  be 
surprised  to  learn — that  the  new  duty  proposed  of  2s. 
is  more  than  the  present  freight  on  a  quarter  of  corn 
from  New  York  to  Livei*pool.  From  New  York  to 
Liverpool  during  the  last  two  years  the  freight  has 
been  Is.  a  quarter,  and  in  the  year  before  it  was  about 
28.  a  quarter.  Therefore,  the  imposition  of  this  tax  is 
more  than  double  the  cost  of  bringing  the  wheat  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
rather  significant  point.  I  interrupted  my  argument 
to  mention  this.  What  you  are  now  to  consider 
is  the  simple  question.  Do  you  believe  that  the  case  is 
made  out  that  the  consumer  will  in  the  long  run, 
whatever  exceptional  circumstances  arise,  pay  the  tax  1 
If  so,  will  the  tax,  which  may  amount  to  5d.  or  4|d. 
a  week,  if  there  are  no  remissions,  be  easily  borne  by 
the  working  classes?  Do  you  believe  that  the  re- 
missions which  are  proposed,  and  which  are  less  than 
that  sum,  are  certain  to  come,  or  that  they  can  be 
withheld  ?  And  do  you  think  that  it  is  right  that  the 
country  should  be  tied  in  this  way  by  taxes  for  the 
withdrawal  of  which  you  require  the  consent  of  other 
•countries  ?  These  are  the  questions  that  I  recommend 
you  to  put  to  those  with  whom  you  come  in  contact, 
not  in  a  controversial  spirit,  but  with  a  simple  desire 
to  arrive  at  the  facts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  talk  of 
systems,  but  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  and  see  whether 
the  proposals  for  a  tax  on  food  products  are  likely  to 
redound  to  the  prosperity  of  the  masses  of  this  country. 
{Cheers.) 

MR.    CHAMBERLAIN    AND    THE 
TINPLATE    TRADE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 
'  Sir, — Mr.  Chamberlain  is  reported  by  you  to  have 
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said  in  his  speech  at  Glasgow  on  Tuesday  last,  in 
referring  to  the  American  tariff — "but  until  recent 
times  even  this  immoderate  tariff  left  to  us  a  great 
trade.  It  left  us  the  tinplate  trade,  and  the  tinplate 
trade  amounted  to  millions  per  annum  and  gave 
employment  to  thousands  of  British  workpeople,"  and 
went  on  to  suggest  that  if  we  had  negotiated  with 
America  ten  or  20  years  ago  '*  we  should  have  kept 
the  tinplate  trade." 

"  His  words  are  general,  but  they  are  such  as  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  our  tinplate  trade  no  longer  amounts  to 
millions  per  annum  and  no  longer  gives  employment 
to  thousands  of  British  workpeople  ;  in  short,  that  the 
American  tariff  has  killed  the  tinplate  trade.  Any 
such  impression  is  false,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  reference 
to  the  Blue-book  on  "  British  and  Foreign  Tmde  and 
Industry  "  recently  published.  It  so  happens  that  a 
.special  table  is  given  in  that  book  dealing  with  the 
statistics  of  the  tinplatetrade  (see  pp.  131-2).  Perhaps 
you  will  permit  me  to  give  a  few  facts  gathered  there- 
from. For  the  four  years  before  the  McKinley  Tariff 
came  into  operation  (1887-90)  the  average  annual 
exports  of  tinplate  from  the  United  I^ngdom  to  all 
destinations  amounted  to  £5,682,041,  or  399,329  tons. 
In  1902  (with  the  Dingley  Tariff  in  force  in  the 
United  States)  our  exports  to  all  destinations  amounted 
to  £4,333,16(j,  or  311,869  tons.  It  is  true,  as  stated 
by  the  compiler  of  the  statistics,  that  our  exports 
of  tinplate  to  the  United  States  are  now  practically 
confined  to  *  drawback '  plate,  and  that  there  has  been 
a  very  large  diminution  in  their  amount.  The  figures 
as  to  the  exports  to  that  country  are  these.  In  1887-90 
the  average  annual  exports  amounted  to  £4,278,677, 
or  304,695  tons.  In  1902  the  exports  were  only 
£887,432,  or  65,142  tons.  They  show  that  the  per- 
centage of  our  total  exports  of  tinplate  r.iken  by  the 
United  States  has  declined  from  76  per  cent,  in  1887- 
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90  to  21  per  cent,  in  1902.  The  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  however,  disclose  the  fact  that  the  average 
number  of  mills  working  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
increased  from  318  in  1896  to  397  in  1902 — a  circum- 
fitance  which  proves  that  capitalists  still  have  confidence 
in  this  trade.  Let  me  add  also  that  Sir.  J.  J.  Jenkins 
(lately  member  for  the  Carmarthen  Boroughs),  who 
has  a  knowledge  of  it  rivalled  by  few,  if  any,  said  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Metal  Exchange  at 
Swansea,  that  during  the  15  months  ending  March  last 
more  tinplates  were  milled  than  in  any  similar  period 
in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

**  These  are  the  facts.  They  prove,  what  any  one 
anight  have  easily  anticipated,  that  the  operation  of  the 
McKinley,  the  Wilson,  and  Dingley  Tariffs  had  enor- 
mously diminished  our  tinplate  trade  with  the  United 
States ;  but  they  do  not  support  the  implied  assertion 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  tinplate  trade  is  a  ruined 
industry,  or  justify  his  using  its  actual  condition  as  a 
bit  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  propositions  he 
;tidvanced  at  Glasgow. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  Brtnmor  Jones." 

"27,  Bryanston  Square,  W.,  Oct.  8. 

WHY  WE  BUY  FOREIGN  GOODS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Westminster  Gazette. 

Sir, — Mr.  Chamberlain  has  diagnosed  a  disease  and 
suggests  a  remedy.  But  is  it  a  complete  remedy  ?  A 
visit  which  I  have  just  paid  to  the  machine-room  of  a 
London  printing-house  proves  (completely  to  me)  that 
we  are  suffering  not  merely  from  cheap  imports  but 
from  superior  goods,  so  that  with  all  the  Protection  in 
the  world  we  cannot  hope  to  foist  our  own  inferior 
article  even  on  our  Colonies.    The  American  machines 
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that  I  have  seen  at  work  are  fifty  years  ahead  of  ours 
in  point  of  brains;  and  although  they  cost  twice  as 
much  as  a  machine  of  English  make  we  buy  them 
readily  because  they  can  do  the  work  quicker  and 
better — in  fact,  the  test   of  an  import  is  not  mere 
cheapness  but  efficiency.   My  cicerone  assured  me  that 
the  American  model  when  made  in  England  would 
answer  to  the  British  test  of  greater  substantiality,  and 
last  at  least  five  years  longer  than  the  model  made  in 
America.   Granted.  What  will  be  the  result?  In  1903 
both  machines  are  turning  out  at  the  rate  of  1,500  an 
hour.     In  1918  the  American  machine  may  have  run 
itself  done,  while  the  English-made  American  model 
is  only  two-thirds  done.     But  by  1913  the  American 
printer  will  have  had  a  machine  that  can  run  2,000  an 
hour,  so  that  he  would  gladly  throw  out  the  1,500-an- 
hour  model.     Have  we  not  also  to  change  this  British 
idea  of  Substantialness  ?   The  simple  fact  remains  that 
the  English  models  are  not  so  clever  as  the  American. 
We  are  many  years  behind  them  in  mechanical  in- 
genuity, and  all  the  Protection  in  the  world  will  not  help 
us  to  catch  them  up.     That  is  why  London,  which  has 
been  shrieking  for  better  means  of  transport  for  years, 
has  calmly  had  to  allow  Mr.  Yerkes  and  his  American 
friends  to  make  their  fortunes  in  our  very  midst.     Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  told  the  workman  that  he  must  make 
sacrifices,  but  has  very  little  to  say  about  the  master. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  workman  finds  such  difficulty 
in  getting  the  master  to  take  up  his  cute  ideas  that  he 
becomes  atrophied.     As  for  the  master?,  what  can  we 
hope  of  a  nation  that  insists  on  making  heroes  of  boys 
(some  of  them  grandfathers)  who  are  unquestionably 
adepts  at  hitting  a  ball  with  a  stick — whether  a  bat  or 
a  golf  club  ?  We  have  a  vast  Empire,  but  what  do  they 
know  of  India  who  only  Ranji  know  1 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  M.  B. 
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CANADIAN  VIEWS  ON  THE  NEW  FISCAL 
POLICY  OF  ENGLAND. 

(from  a  correspondent  of  The  Times,) 
When  we  pass  from  the  region  of  sentiment  to  the 
hard  aspect  of  business  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Canadians  of  all  ranks  are  violent  protectionists,  and 
that  their  watchword  is  "  Canada  for  the  Canadians." 
This  affords  a  strong  contrast  with  the  deep-rooted 
creed  or  prejudice  for  free  trade  in  England,  and  with 
the  absence  of  any  cry  or  thought  or  movement  of 
"  England  for  the  English,"  or  *'  Great  Britain  for  the 
British." 

To  the  Canadian  the  proposed  duty  on  wheat 
appears  an  advantage  which  he  would  accept  with 
thankfulness,  provided  he  is  not  expected  to  give  too 
much  in  return.  The  existing  preferential  rate  with 
Great  Britain  is  deemed  too  high,  where  little  or 
nothing  is  granted  in  return.  He  desires  to  protect 
all  his  existing  industries  to  whatever  extent  necessary 
to  safeguard  their  prosperity.  The  price  paid  by  the 
consumer  is  not  his  main  consideration.  Internal  com- 
petition is  trusted,  perhaps  wrongly,  to  bring  down 
prices  to  a  fair  level. 

Take  the  case  of  woollen  goods,  on  which  the  tariff 
with  Great  Britain  is  declared  to  be  altogether  insuf- 
ficient. The  great  woollen  mills  in  Canada  are 
practically  at  a  standstill  owing  to  their  failure  to 
compete  with  the  English  imports.  It  is  true  that  the 
Canadians  themselves  are  partly  to  blame  for  this. 
Retailers  find  it  profitable  to  claim  that  their  stock 
consists  of  imported  goods,  and  it  is  a  fashion  to  buy 
higher  priced  articles  from  England.  In  many  cases 
they  are  securing  a  better  material,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  there  has  recently  been  a  falling  off  in  the  quality 
of  imported  cloths.  It  is  useless  to  urge  the  advantage 
of  a  low  tariff  to  the  consumer.  The  questions  are 
made   in   reply,  What  about   oiu*  woollen  mills,  the 
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capital  and  labour  which  they  employ  1  How  about 
the  farmers  and  the  farm  hands  i  To  whom  is  our 
wool  to  be  sold  *?  If  you  are  brave  enough  to  suggest 
that  the  wool  can  be  sold  in  England  and  returned  as 
cloth  the  proposal  meets  with  strong  disapproval, 
because  Canadians  desire  their  industries  to  be  self- 
contained  and  entirely  independent  of  England.  Their 
ambition  is  to  export  and  not  to  import.  They  wish 
to  place  a  tariff  wall  around  their  boundaries  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  they  will  do  so  unless 
Great  Britain  speedily  offers  them  reciprocal  advantages 
in  return  for  the  existing  preferential  tariff. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  Canadian  wool  cannot  be 
sold  with  advantage  in  England,  because  the  quality  is 
somewhat  coarse,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  climate,  or  more 
probably  to  want  of  careful  selection  by  the  breeders 
of  sheep.  In  any  case  the  argument  for  protection 
deliberately  condemns  the  majority  of  Canadians  to 
wear  more  expensive  cloths  of  a  coarser  fibre  in  order 
to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  sheep-farmers  and  the 
manufacturers  of  woollen  goods,  and  to  secure  the 
eniployment  of  capital  and  higher  wages  to  labourers 
and  artisans.  Extend  this  instance,  and  the  genuine 
wish  of  the  Canadian  is  gauged — commercial  inde- 
pendence of  their  factories  as  regards  England,  whom 
they  love  a  little,  much  more  so  as  regards  the  United 
States,  whom  they  love  less.  There  is  great  wonder 
expressed  that  Britain  has  so  long  been  blind  to  her 
own  interests  by  persisting  in  free  trade,  and  there  is 
a  conviction  that  hostile  or  rival  countries  will  be 
perturbed  by  a  protectionist  policy. 

If  Canada  is  to  become  the  main  source  of  the  food 
supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  some  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  possible  strategic  position.  A  war  with 
the  United  States  would  be  foolish  and  criminal,  but 
it  can  never  be  dismissed  as  impossible.  There  are 
1,400  miles  of  railway  from  Winnipeg  to  Montreal  and 
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760  more  to  Halifax.  Montreal  is  an  ice-bound  port 
for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year.  Over  the  long 
and  unprotected  railways  on  the  unguarded  waterways, 
both  close  to  the  international  boundary,  the  mass  of 
the  wheat  from  the  North- West  must  come.  The 
Canadian  army  is  small,  guns  and  rifles  are  few.  The 
ports  of  Halifax  and  St.  John  are  liable  to  blockade. 
There  will  always  be  risk  of  occasional  or  partial  failure 
in  the  wheat  crop  of  the  North- West,  owing  to  drought, 
iiail,  snow,  or  frost.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  not 
safe  for  Great  Britain  to  rely  exclusively  on  Canada. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  wise  to  develop  this  great 
granary  to  the  furthest  extent  possible.  The  Canadians 
are  wisely  beginning  to  do  a  little  more  towards  the 
improvement  of  their  land  forces. 

Whilst  the  attention  of  all  parties  is  rivetted  on  the 
question  of  the  rival  advantages  of  free  trade  and 
reciprocity  might  it  not  be  well  to  urge  consideration 
for  the  export  and  import  of  men  ?  Men,  and  not  tariff 
walls,  make  a  city.  The  writer  has  seen  a  large  number 
of  emigrants  from  England  to  Canada,  who  may  be 
described  as  the  cream  of  the  poorer  classes  in  energy 
and  intelligence  and  muscle.  If  England  continues  to 
pour  out  her  best,  and  to  accept  the  scum  of  Europe  in 
exchange,  what  will  the  end  be  ?  Her  vitality  will  be 
slowly  and  surely  sapped.  The  United  States  has 
already  some  protection  from  Chinamen,  and  from 
paupers  and  undesirables  generally.  Australia  has 
done  the  same,  Canada  is  considering  the  problem  and 
has  taken  an  initial  step.  It  is  surely  time  for  England 
to  do  the  same. 

FKOM  THE  SPECTATOR  OF  OCTOBER  17th, 
1903. 

"In  no  case,  except  one,  do  retaliatory  countries 
trade  more  with  one  another  than  we  do  with  them. 

"  The  exception  is  the  United  States,  whose  exports 
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to  Germany  exceed  ours  by  £13,000,000,  and  they 
include  a  great  number  of  natural  productions,  such  a« 
cotton  and  oil,  which  we  cannot  supply.  For  the 
period  1898-1900  the  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

IMPORTS   IN   MILLIONS   OF   POUNDS. 


Into             Into               Into 

From 

France.     Germany.  United  Stat«8. 

United  Kingdom 

...     24     ...     33     ...      27 

France 

...     —     ...     15     ...      13 

Germany    ... 

...     15     ...     —     ...      17 

United  States 

...     21     ...     46     ...      — 

rherefore,  in  spit 

e  of   all  the  tariffs  which  have 

80  gravely  injured  our  exports  to  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  we  still  beat  our  rivals  in  their 
markets. 

"Mr.  Chamberlain  asks,  with  reference  to  our 
Colonies,  how  much  larger  our  exports  may  be  expected 
to  be  to  them  *  when  there  are  forty  millions  of  our 
white  fellow-citizens  '  in  those  lands  ?  The  answer  to 
this  conundrum  is  obvious.  Manufactures  there  will 
rapidly  develop,  and  we  shall  not  increase  our  sales  of 
our  own  manufactured  goods  to  them  at  the  ratio  of 
4  to  1. 

*'  How  are  we  to  capture  that  portion  of  the  Colonial 
trade  with  foreign  nations  which  consists  of  goods  we 
could  supply  ?  This,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
amounts  to  £26,000,000.  A  more  accurate  estimate 
would  appear  to  be  about  £24,000,000.  Of  these 
£24,000,000  we  must  take  out  £10,000,000  which  go  to 
Canada.  If  we  could  not  capture  that  £10,000,000 
under  the  preference  which  we  have  enjoyed  for  5  years, 
we  shall  not  get  them  in  the  future.  .  .  .  We  cannot 
expect  to  reduce  the  foreign  imports  to  zero,  and  in 
the  end  we  might  get  £6,000,000  of  the  whole ;  on 
this  Mr.  Chamberlain  raises  the  glittering  superstnic- 
ture  of  **  employment  for  a  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand   men   and    subsistence   for  more  than  three 
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millions  of  persons.*  From  the  United  States  in  1902 
we  importad  a  a  total  amount  of  £127,000,000  worth 
of  goods.  Only  £20,000,000  worth  of  this  total  con- 
sisted of  manufactured  goods  not  available  for  further 
manufacture,  and  even  this  sum  includes  such  items  as 
paper  and  leather,  much  of  which  we  probably  make 
up  again  and  re-export.  Of  the  remainder,  £62,272,000 
worth  represents  food  and  £45,363,000  worth  materials, 
either  raw  or  partly  made  up,  all  of  which  we  use  in 
our  manufactures.  Contrast  with  these  figures  the 
amount  we  draw  from  our  own  possessions — £44,000,000 
worth  of  food  and  £46,000,000  worth  of  materials. 
In  fact,  more  than  a  fourth  of  all  the  food  and  materials 
we  use  we  draw  from  the  United  States,  for  from 
the  whole  world  our  imports  of  food  were  in  1902 
£223,000,000,  and  of  materials  £159,000,000.  .  .  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  28J  millions  of  bushels  of 
Canadian  wheat  passed  last  year  through  American 
ports.  If,  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  their  ports  were 
shut  to  Canada  (except  under  a  heavy  duty),  we  should 
have  to  ship  our  Canadian  wheat  five  months  in  the 
year  from  St.  John  (for  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed 
from  December  to  May) — a  most  dangerous  nautical 
course,  owing  to  fog  and  floating  ice. 

The  sugar  industry,  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  us,  had 
been  practically  killed  in  this  country,  which  "  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  ffiven  employment 
to  tens  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands.  *  Under  present 
conditions,  those  of  our  refiners  who  have  adopted  the 
newest  machinery  and  methods  have  done  extremely 
well.  They  employ  2,417  people,  who  handle  40  per 
cent,  of  our  total  consumption ;  clearly,  therefore, 
6,000    people   at   most    could    refine,    with    modem 

•Even,  however,  if  he  did  find  employment  for  166,000  men, 
many  of  whom  would  be  bachelors  or  widowers  without  children, 
even  if  they  were  all  married  at  5  to  each  family,  only  830,000 
paraons  would  thus  obtain  subsistence,  not  3  millions. 
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appliances,  all  we  use  here.  Where,  then,  is  the  work 
for  the  "tens  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands  "?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  coarser  part  of  the  refining  process 
is  usually  carried  out  where  the  sugar  is  grown.  If 
we  could  find  the  "  hundreds  of  thousands  "  who  gain 
employment  by  sugar — sugar  boiling,  biscuits,  choco- 
late, mineral  waters,  &c. — they  engage  120,000  hands 
or  more.  But  for  jams  and  pickles  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  a  great  contempt. 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  GLASGOW  AND 
FRENCH  WAGES. 
Whereas  the  Glasgow^  manufacturer  pavs  his 
workers  15s.  or  16s.  a  week  of  50  iiours,  the  t'rench 
manufacturer  only  pays  his  workers  7s.  or  8s.  per  week 
of  70  hours  or  thereabouts  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Glasgow 
manufacturer  pays  3Jd.  per  hour,  the  French  manu- 
facturer l:Jd.  and  half  a  farthing  per  hour. 

In  Germany  a  domestic  servant  with  a  wage  of 
£24  a  year,  for  example,  has  to  pay  6s.  of  income  tax 
because  his  board  and  lodging  is  reckoned  at  £25  to  £30 
a  year,  which  brings  his  income  beyond  the  minimum 
limit  of  £45.  At  Berlin  he  would  pay  128.  per  annum  ; 
at  Kiel  the  municipal  taxes  alone  would  be  12s." 

CONFERENCE    OF    MINERS. 

At  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  yesterday,  a 
national  conference  of  the  miners'  representatives  was 
held,  Mr.  B.  Pickard,  M.P.,  presiding.  Among  those 
present  were  Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.P.  (Durham),  Mr. 
W.  Abraham,  M.P.  (South  Wales),  and  several  Parlia- 
mentary candidates. 

The  Chairman  advised  his  hearers  not  to  go  to 
Protection,  but  rather  beai'  the  ills  they  had  than  fly  to 
those  they  knew  not  of.  Mr.  Balfour  acknowledged 
that  he  had  no  settled  convictions ;  but  Mr.  Cliaraber- 
laiii  pretended  that  he  had,  but  they  were  as  unsettled 
now  as  when  he  fought  for  Home  Rule  in  1874.     Mr. 
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Chamberlain  tried  to  convert  them  from  the  errors  of 
their  way  ;  and  he  had  left  the  Government  with  a  debt 
of  £255,000,000  incurred  for  the  South  African  war. 

Mr.  Enoch  Edwards  proposed,  "  That  this  con- 
ference heartily  agrees  that  any  change  in  the  fiscal 
policy  of  this  country  will  be  detrimental  to  its  general 
mterests ;  we,  therefore,  pledge  ourselves  to  adhere  to, 
and  continue  our  support  of,  the  Free  Trade  policy 
which  has  existed  in  this  country  for  the  last  50 
years."  He  said  that  a  year  or  two  ago  they  discussed 
in  that  room  what  was  the  beginning  of  this  question, 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the 
purposes  of  replenishing  the  coffers  of  the  country, 
imposed  an  export  duty  on  coal.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  this  trouble.  Some  of  them  thought  that 
was  a  violation  of  the  principles  they  had  held  for  so 
many  years.  But  they  little  thought  at  that  time  how 
near  they  were  to  the  further  step  of  imposing  a  duty 
upon  the  foodstuffs  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.P.,  said  he  must  refer  to  the 
chairman^s  remarks  about  the  Radicalism  of  Newcastle. 
The  men  who  paid  5s.  to  hear  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
applaud  anything  he  said.  A  great  deal  was  made  of 
the  splendid  receptions  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  received 
at  meetings;  but  he  received  a  hostile  reception  in 
the  streets.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  not  heard  a  single 
working  man  in  the  North  say  that  he  approved  of  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  was  periectly  certain 
that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  to  appeal  to  a  community 
of  greyheads  he  would  be  laughed  to  scorn — it  was  the 
young  men  who  were  the  danger.  He  seconded  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Smyllie  (Parliamentary  candidate  for  South 
Ayrshire)  stated  that  he  was  glad  the  tariff  question 
had  been  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  young  men 
ought  to  be  made  aware  that  30  or  40  years  ago  bread 
was  dear  and  flesh  and  blood  was  cheap.     The  people 
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they  ought  to  deal  with  were  land  thieves  and  royalty 
renters,  who  took  the  purchasing  power  from  them  and 
made  it  impossible  to  develop  their  own  markets. 

Mr.  W.  Abraham,  M.P.  (South  Wales),  said  that 
closer  union  with  our  Colonies  might  be  bought  at  too 
great  a  price.  The  miners  of  South  Wales  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  the  Chamberlain  policy,  but  everything  to 
lose.  Coal  enabled  England  to  build  ships  40  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  America,  and  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  country.  From  that 
conference  of  miners  there  ought  to  be  no  single  dis- 
cordant note  (hear,  hear),  and  after  the  speeches  they 
had  heard  every  man  should  pause  before  he  dreamt  of 
giving  a  vote  for  the  new  policy.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Flynn  (Cumberland),  was  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  carry  his  policy  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  then  calmly  drop  it. 

Mr.  John  Williams  (South  Wales)  said  that  all  the 
leaders  of  labour  in  South  Wales  were  at  one  in 
condemning  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  great  necessity  was  a  change  in  the  land  laws  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Harvey  (Derbyshire)  said  it  was  their 
duty  to  frustmte  Mr.  Chamberlain's  designs.  A  small 
Committee  might  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  points  for  the  men  to  consider. 

Mr.  John  Wadsworth  (Yorkshire)  contended  that 
no  proof  had  been  given  that  wages  would  rise.  If 
the  iron  trade  was  being  ruined  it  was  on  account  of 
the  immense  amount  of  money  which  had  to  be  paid  in 
royalties. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  stage  had  not  yet 
arrived  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee.  At  a 
later  stage  there  would  probably  be  a  conference  of 
Trade  Unions  on  a  broad  basis  to  consider  the  question. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  tenninated  the 
proceedings. 
RETALIATION:    THE  CASE  OF  FRANCE. 

(From  The  Times.) 
Mb.  Chamberlain,  when  recently  declaring  at 
Greenock  that  Retaliation  would  become  necessary, 
condescended  to  admit  that  **  while  foreign  countries 
would  do  a  good  deal  to  meet  us,  yet,  under  existing 
circumstances,  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  do  all 
we  should  require."  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest 
to  glance  at  the  peculiar  position  of  France ;  for,  while 
largely  explaining  the  growth  of  Protectionism  in 
Europe,  it  also  shows  how  great  would  be  some  of  the 
difficulties  attending  a  retaliatory  policy  on  our  part. 
To  understand  things  aright  one  must  go  back  to  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870,  which  has  had  more 
harmful  consequences  for  the  world  at  large  than  any 
other  war  of  our  times.  There  has  been  considerable 
arguments  recently  whether  Cobden  expected  other 
nations  to  become  Free  Traders  or  not ;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  his  expectations  on  that  point,  whatever 
the  inclinations  of  other  countries  prior  to  1870,  it  is 
certain  that  the  expansion  of  Free  Trade  was  largely 
checked  by  the  result  of  the  Franco- Gennan  struggle. 
Nobody  should  forget,  indeed,  that  Prince  Bismarck, 
after  stipulating  that  France  should  cede  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  pay  five  milliards  of  francs  to  Germany, 
inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  (May  10,  1871) 
the  following  important  clause,  the  economic  effects  of 
which  have  been  felt  by  Europe  ever  since  : 

"Article  11.  Les  traites  de  commerce  avec  les 
differents  Etats  de  TAUemagne  ayant  ete  annules  par 
la  guerre,  le  gouvemement  Fran^ais  et  le  gouvemement 
Allemand  prendront  pour  base  de  leurs  relations 
commerciales  le  regime  du  traitement  reciproque  sur  le 
pied  de  la  nation  la  plus  favorisee.  Sont  compris  dans 
cette  regie  les  droits  d'entree  et  de  sortie,  le  transit,  les 
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formalites  douani^res,  radmission  et  le  traiteraent  de8 
sujets  des  deux  nations  ainsi  que  leurs  agents. 
Toutefois,  seront  exceptees  de  la  rhgle  susdite  les 
faveurs  qu'une  des  parties  contractantes,  par  des  traites 
de  commerce,  a  accordees  ou  accordera  k  des  Etats 
autres  que  ceux  qui  suivent :  TAngleteire,  la  Belgique, 
lee  Pays-Bas,  la  Suisse,  TAutriche,  la  Russie." 

From  this  it  clearly  appears  that  although  France 
may  grant  favours  to,  for  instance,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  without  also  giving  them  to 
Germany,  she  is  compelled  to  accord  to  the  latter  what- 
ever favours  she  may  bestow  on  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Russia.  It  was  this 
stipulation,  quite  as  much  as  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
of  the  hour  and  the  Protectionist  inclinations  of  M. 
Thiers,  that  led  France  to  modify  her  tariff  policy  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  Germany  was  given  over  to 
Protection,  and  her  "most-favoured-nation  treatment" 
amounted  to  very  little.  France,  however,  had  libend 
commercial  treaties  with  England  and  Belgium,  and  by 
the  Frankfort  Treaty  Germany  was  enabled  to  avail 
herself  of  their  provisions.  To  prevent  her  from  doing 
80,  France  denounced  those  Treaties  at  the  beginning 
of  1872,  to  which  date  I  would  direct  the  attention  of 
controversialists,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  based  some 
of  his  chief  arguments  on  the  amount  of  our  export 
trade  in  the  year  mentioned.  He  has  been  answered 
that  it  was  not  a  normal  trade,  that,  generally  speaking, 
it  was  a  passing  result  of  the  Franco-German  war; 
and  1  will  now  add,  with  respect  to  France  in  particular, 
that  it  was  inflated  by  British  exporters  and  French 
importers  in  their  eagerness  to  profit  by  the  Anglo- 
French  Treaty  before  it  expired.  It  was  in  January 
1872  that  the  French  National  Assembly  empowered 
M.  Thiers  to  denounce  the  Treaty,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  there  came  a  great  rush,  a  large  but  only 
momentary  increase  of  trade,  such  as  there  always  is 
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when  it  is  foreseen  that  duties  will  soon  be  raised. 
Is  it  possible  that  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  framed  his 
argument  he  was  ignorant  of  that  simple  historical 
fact? 

It  is  also  historical  fact  that  France,  having  rid  her- 
self of  her  liberal  treaties,  gradually  raised  barriers  all 
round,  less  in  intention  against  other  nations  than 
against  Germany.  Briefly,  for  years,  her  general 
tariff  policy  was  governed  to  a  large  extent  by  her 
«,nimosity  against  the  Power  which,  not  content  with 
defeating  and  despoiling  her,  had  also  exacted  "  most- 
favoured-nation treatment." 

Now,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  suggested  policy  of 
Retaliation  is  adopted,  and  that  the  British  Government 
asks  France  for  one  or  another  tai'iff  concession.  May 
ehe  not  answer  "I  cannot  give  it  you,  for  if  I  did, 
bound  as  I  am  by  the  Frankfort  Treaty,  I  should  have 
to  give  it  to  Germany  also  ?  "  In  that  case,  should  we 
proceed  to  punish  France — ^by  raising,  for  instance,  the 
•duties  on  her  wines — for  a  refusal  prompted  by  no 
antagonism  whatever  to  ourselves  but  by  her  unfortunate 
position  with  respect  to  Germany?  On  the  other 
hand,  suppose  she  should  grant  us  the  concession, 
which  would  almost  certainly  apply  to  some  of  om* 
manufactured  goods.  In  that  case,  be  it  remembered, 
the  concession  would  go  to  Germany  also,  and  in  all 
probability  we  ourselves  would  derive  no  benefit  from 
it,  for  the  Germans,  with  their  lower  rates,  might  well 
secure  the  market  we  had  opened.  We  should  have 
been  "working  for  the  King  of  Prussia,"  as  the  French 
themselves  usually  say  when  speaking  of  an  unre- 
munerative  effort. 

But  take  a  third  hypothesis.  Suppose  France  were 
to  say  to  us,  "  I  will  make  you  every  reasonable  con- 
cession, provided  you  are  willing  and  able  to  stand  by 
me  if  I  denounce  and  tear  up  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort," 
are   we   prepared    to   do   so,   and   to  accept  all   the 
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consequences  of  our  action,  even  if  they  should  include 
a  European  war  ?  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  changes  in  French  tariff  policy  were  giving  rise  to 
much  complaint  in  England,  M.  Gambetta  spoke  to  me 
in  the  sense  I  have  just  indicated,  and  some  similar 
remark  might  well  come  from  a  French  statesman  even 
now. 

Of  course  we  are  all  aware  that  the  rise  of  the  United 
States  has  exercised  very  great  influence  on  Protec- 
tionism in  Europe,  but  I  submit  that  the  commercial 
clause  of  the  Frankfort  Treaty  has  also  been  a  most 
potent  factor,  and  should  be  kept  well  in  mind  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  present  controversies.  The 
example,  the  attitude  of  France  has  reacted  on  other 
nations,  leading  to  a  formation  of  a  great  tangled  net 
of  tariffs,  whereby  the  general  position  is  rendered  one 
of  great  difficulty  and  mtricacy.  We,  with  our  Free 
Trade  policy  have  hitherto  escaped  from  those  meshes 
into  which  our  Government  now  proposes  to  plunge  us. 
It  is  also  largely  by  reason  of  our  abstention  that  tariff 
warfare  has  not  hitherto  ripened  into  something  far 
more  calamitous.  But  if  we  close  our  free  markets  we 
shall  probably  precipitate  a  crisis.  At  least  we  shall  do 
ourselves  no  good  either  financially  or  politically.  We 
have  often  complained  of  the  hostility  of  other  Powers 
in  the  past  and  we  shall  have  far  more  cause  to  do  so 
in  the  future  if  the  views  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  prevail.  And  in  that  connection,  if  we 
are  to  be  committed  to  Ketaliation  and  Protection,  it 
will  become  more  than  ever  necessary  to  strengthen 
ourselves  as  a  military  Power.  If  we  intend  to  stir  up 
bad  blood  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend  our  position, 
and  to  do  so  we  shall  need  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
skeleton  Army  Corps  which  Mr.  Brodrick  has  left  us. 
In  other  European  countries  Protection  and  Con- 
scription go  hand  in  hand. 

Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  METHODS. 
In  his  annual  report  on  the  trade  of  the  Republic  of 
Hayti,  Mr.  Acting-Consul-General  Wardrop  says :  *'  In 
former  years  the  larger  part  of  the  trade  and  shipping 
in  this  country  was  in  British  hands.  With  the  growth 
of  German  commerce  and  industry  an  increasing  im- 
port trade  in  the  products  of  Hayti  sprang  up  in 
Hamburg,  and  consequently  mercantile  correspondence 
began  to  be  carried  on  in  German.  German  clerks 
capable  of  writing  English  and  French  began  to  replace 
the  British  clerks,  and  these  German  clerks  became 
partners  and  heads  of  firms.  The  few  British  firms 
still  remaining  have  German  clerks.  Some  of  our 
manufacturers,"  adds  Mr.  Wardrop,  "  look  upon  this 
country  mainly  as  a  place  where  they  can  get  rid  of 
their  surplus  stock,  and  do  not  care  much  whether  the 
article  sent  is  likely  to  meet  with  favour.  The  foreign 
manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  even  a  small  market  like  this." 
The  convenience  of  shipment  by  regular  German 
steamboats  also  helps  the  import  trade  with  that 
country. 

LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON'S  VIEWS. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  pointed  out  to  those  who 
say  (of  the  new  food-taxes),  '*  After  all,  what  is  5  per 
cent.  ?  "  that  it  is  more  than  lid.  in  the  £,  the  amount 
of  the  income  tax.  Here  are  two  other  notable 
passages.  The  first  on  taking  it  "  lying  down  " — the 
reference  is  to  the  Franco-Italian  tarifi*  war : 

*'  Each  nation  was  asked  whether  it  would  take  the 
treatment  accorded  to  it  by  the  other  country  *  lying 
down.'  Both  decided  they  would  not  take  it  lying 
down.  The  war  lasted  for  ten  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  both  combatants  were  exhausted,  and  both 
were  taking  their  punishment  *  lying  down.'  " 
A  second  is  as  to  our  "  stagnant ''  trade  : 
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**I  had  the  most  exhaustive  census  made  of  1881, 
1891,  and  1901,  and  I  had  all  the  great  staple  in- 
dustries —  internal,  external,  and  agricultural  —  put 
together,  and  had  a  comparison  made  of  the  number 
they  employed  in  each  separate  period.  The  result  is 
that  these  trades  and  occupations  in  1881  employed 
10,600,000  persons ;  in  1891,  12,400,000  ;  and  in  1901, 
13,500,000 ;  and  not  only  was  there  more  than  a  pro- 
portionate increase  according  to  population,  but  so  far 
as  investigation  could  prove,  they  were  better  paid  than 
before.  And  what  is  going  on  is  this — that  as  the 
industries  of  this  country  become  more  and  more  highly 
developed,  so  do  the  cruder  methods  of  manufacture 
pass  on  to  countries  which  are  in  a  lower  condition  of 
mdustrial  organization.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  manufactured 
imports  which  come  into  this  country  are  imports 
which  only  pass  through  the  primary  form  of  manu- 
facture, and  come  here  to  be  worked  up  to  a  higher 
standard." 

"  That  we  believe  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
imports  which  cause  so  much  fear  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Protectionists." 

THE  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE  SAYS: 
The  Times  again  repeats  the  statement  that  the 
result  of  workmg  out  our  trade  in  five-year  periods  is 
"the  same"  as  if  you  take  1872  or  1882  as  single 
standard  years  for  comparison  with  1902.  At  the  risk 
of  being  tedious,  we  can  only  give  again  the  figures, 
which  tell  their  own  story : 

British  Exports  {excluding  ships). 

QuiNQCKMMIAIi  PkRIODS. 

Five  years  ending.       Million  £. 

1872  210 

1882  217 

1902  264 

Yet  we  are  actually  ask  to  believe  that  these  two  sets 


SlMQLB  YkARS 

Million  £. 

1872  256 

1882  241 

1902  277 
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of  figures  are  "  the  same."  We  can  only  once  more 
express  our  bewilderment  at  the  strangeness  of  Pro- 
tectionist arithmetic. 

TRUSTS  AND    PRICES 
(From  The  North  American  Review,  May  15th,  1901.) 

Average  Receipts  per  ton  per  mile,  of  leading  rail- 
ways 


1870. 

1880.   1890.    1899. 

Lines  East  of  Chicago     .. 

.     1.61 

0.87  0.63  0.51 

West  &  North  West  Lines     2.61 

1.44  1.00  0.92 

South  Western  Lines 

.     2.39 

1.16  0.80  0.62 

Trans-C( 

ontinental  Lines  .. 
Average 

.     4.50  2.21  1.50  0.99 

e     1.99 

1.17  0.91  0.70 

Prices 

of    Refined    Illuminating 

Oil    per    gallon* 

exported  from  the  United  States. 

Year. 

Cents.               Year. 

Cents. 

Year.    Cents. 

1871 

25.7             1893 

4.9 

1898     5.7 

1881 

10.3            1894 

4.2 

1899     5.6 

1891 

7.0            1895 

4.9 

1900     7.8 

Prices  of  Sugar: — 

Centrifugals. 

Granulated,          Difference 

Year. 

Kaw,  per  lb. 

Elefined,  per  lb.          per  lb. 

1879 

...       6.93       ... 

8.81 

...      1.88 

1887 

...       5.38       ... 

6.02 

...      0.64 

after  formation  of  Trusts : 

1888   ...   5.93   ...  7.18  ...  1.25 

1896   ...   3.62   ...  4.53  ...  0.91 

1900   ...   4.09   ...  5.04  ...  0.95 

Contract  Prices  for  Newspaper  Paper : — 

Cents,  per  lb.  Cents,  per  lb: 

1890     ...     3.61  1900     ...     2.50 

Iron,  (Bessemer  Pig  Iron) — 

Year.  Dollars,  per  ton. 

1890   18.85 

1895   12.72 

1900   19.49 

Ql 
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Steel  Rails,  varied  per  ton  from  a  minimum  of — 
22.44  English  and  18.00  American  in  Jan.,  1899, 
to    34.02  English  and    0.35  American  in  December. 

Wool:— 


Year.        Cents,  per  lb. 

Tear. 

Cents,  per  lb. 

1890      ...      33 

1898 

...      19 

1895     ...     17^ 

1900 

...     32i 

Coffee  :— 

Year.         Cents,  per  lb. 

Year. 

Cents,  per  lb. 

1890     ...     18.03 

1899 

...      6.15 

1895     ...     15.80 

1900 

...     8.30 

Cotton  :— 

Year.          Cents,  per  lb. 

Year. 

Cents,  per  lb. 

1890    ...        11.07 

1898 

...     5.94 

1896     ...       6.94 

1901 

...     9.25 

The  total  horse  power  used  in  the  United  States 
in  1890  was  6,000,000,  equivalent  to  the  work  of 
36,000,000  men,  while  only  4,476,884  persons  were 
employed,  the  two  kinds  of  power  having  a  ratio  of  8  to  1. 

A  force  of  36,000,000  men  represent  a  population  of 
180,000,000,  so  that  if  the  products  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  were  all  made  by  hand  it  would 
require  a  population  of  180,000,000  to  do  it,  with  none 
left  for  agriculture,  trade,  transportation,  mining, 
forestry,  the  professions,  or  any  other  occupations. 

LESS  FOOD    AND    LESS    WAGES. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

"  Sir, — This  is  what  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals 
mean  to  the  millions  of  workers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  if  they  are  foolish  enough  to  be  duped 
by  his  sophistry  and  misrepresentation.  If  Pro- 
tection is  going  to  do  for  this  country  what  he 
says  it  will,  how  is  it  that  it  has  not  done  it  for 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  America? 

"  If  we  compare  the  living,  the  wages  earned,  the 
conditions   and    hours   worked    by  the   artisans    and 
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others  in  the  countriea  named  with  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  if  the  workers  here  could 
fully  realise  the  blessings  that  Free  Trade  has  con- 
ferred upon  them,  Mi'.  Chamberlain  would  never 
make  a  convert.  In  France,  horseflesh  is  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities  by  the  working  classes; 
also  sour  wine  and  coarse  bread.  In  Italy,  a  work- 
man considers  himself  fortunate  to  get  a  large  basin 
of  beans  cooked  in  oil  for  his  dinner.  In  Germany, 
black  bread  and  sausages  form  a  large  portion  of 
their  diet.  In  these  countries  the  wages  are  less 
by  25  per  cent.,  and  the  working  hours  much  longer 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  America,  while 
the  wages  are  higher  than  here,  the  cost  of  living 
is  much  greater,  and  the  hours  worked  longer,  which 
more  than  counterbalances  the  higher  wage. 

"I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  tax  on  food  would 
mean  a  decline  in  wages,  and  it  would  certainly  in- 
volve a  reduction  in  their  productive  value.  The 
same  amount  of  money  would  have  a  smaller  pur- 
chasing power.  It  would  mean  more  than  this ;  it 
would  raise  the  price  of  every  article  produced  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  And  it  would  bring  about 
the  loss  of  that  gigantic  export  trade  which  the 
industry  and  energy  of  the  country,  working  under 
conditions  of  absolute  freedom,  have  been  able  to 
secure. 

"  Having  spent  a  long  life  in  trying  to  improve 
the  condition  of  my  fellow-workers,  I  am,  therefore, 
exceedingly  anxious  that  they  may  not  be  under 
any  illusion  as  to  what  the  present  propaganda 
means.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  are  only  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge.  There  is  to  be  a  small 
duty  on  foreign  food-stufFs,  and,  if  they  once  con- 
sent to  this,  it  will  only  be  the  beginning  of  greater 
evils.  The  manufacturers  will  be  vying  with  each 
other    in    demanding     protective    duties,     with    the 
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result    that     all     our     working    population    will    be 
underpaid  and  underfed. 

"What  ha8  the  Birmingham  prophet  ever  done 
for  working  men  that  they  should  trust  him  now  t 
All  his  promises  for  the  betterment  of  the  masses 
have  been  illusory;  not  one  of  them  has  been  ful- 
filled. His  record  has  been  absolutely  barren.  Let 
workmen  be  awake  to  all  this,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  no  single  instance  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
which  the  policy  of  retaliation  has  availed  to  break 
down  a  hostile  tariff  wall.  The  workers  of  pro- 
gress have  in  the  great  fight  to  be  only  true  to 
themselves  and  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  occasion, 
and  their  victory  is  assured. 

"  I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 
"R.  Knight." 
(late  General  Secretary  Boilermakers 
and  Shipbuilders  Society). 
"  Moorlands,  Highbury, 

"  Newcastle-on-Tvne,  Oct,  lOth." 

FROM  A  LETTER  TO  THE  TIMES, 
**  But  even  if  his  dictum  were  correct,  the  argument 
from  the  ratio  of  exports  to  population  is  not  damaged. 
Since  1871,  the  population  of  Germany  has  increased 
by  37  per  cent. ;  since  1870  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  increased  by  100  per  cent.  ;  since 
1871  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
increased  by  32  per  cent.  Suppose  that  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  increased  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  of  Germany,  we  should  still  have  £5  148.  of 
domestic  exports  per  head  to  Germany's  £3  7s.  And 
suppose  that  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  we  should  still  have  £4  7s.  per  head  to  the 
United  States'  £2  18s.  4d.  (I  take  the  present  ratios 
as  they  are  given  in  Mr.  Kidd's  letter.)     It  appears  to 
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me,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Kidd's  contention 
on  this  point  is  baseless  on  grounds  both  a  priori  and 
a  posteriori. 

"  In  connection  with  this  question  of  population,  there 
is  another  point  of  some  interest.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  promises  employment  to  so  many  more  millions 
of  working  men.  Whence  are  those  millions  coming  t 
I  take  it  neither  from  the  ranks  of  agricultural  labour 
(else  the  last  state  were  worse  than  the  first)  nor  from 
those  of  unskilled  town  labour.  It  must  be  meant, 
therefore,  that  the  existing  army  of  skilled  British 
workmen  is  to  do  so  much  more  work  in  order  to  earn 
so  much  more  money.  But  what  evidence  is  there  that 
the  British  workman  has  any  desire  to  do  any  more 
work?  Nay,  is  there  not  plenty  of  evidence  (and 
some  of  the  strongest  of  it  in  your  own  articles  last 
year  on  the  industrial  conditions  of  this  country)  that 
the  whole  desire  of  the  British  workman,  as  evinced  by 
the  action  of  the  trade  unions,  is  to  '  ca'canny '  and  do 
less  work  ?  The  British  workman,  who  does  not  go 
about  with  his  eyes  shut  where  his  own  interests  are 
concerned,  will,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  quickly 
enough  detect  the  powder  which  is  concealed  in  the 
protectionist  jam,  and  wiU  equally  quickly  repudiate  it." 

FISCAL  CHANGE. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Westminster  Gazette.) 

Sir, — One  necessary  concomitant  of  Protection  ap- 
pears to  have  been  left  out  of  account  in  all  the  public 
discussion  of  .  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals — viz.,  the 
machinery  for  collection  of  import  duties. 

We  have  so  long  enjoyed  freedom  of  trade  and 
absence  of  temptation  to  smuggle  that  perhaps  we  can 
hardly  realise  the  fact  that  a  large  addition  would  have 
to  be  made  to  our  Custom  House  and  Prevention  Ser- 
vices all  round  these  islands,  involving  a  heavy  pension 
list  in  case  of  a  future  return  to  Free  Trade — and  what 
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ie,  to  my  mind,  still  less  desirable,  the  extension  of 
legal  crime  and  its  punishment,  familiarity  with  which 
would  impair  the  moral  of  our  people  if  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's proposals  were  adopted. — Yours  faithfully, 

ANGLO-GERMAN   COMMERCIAL 

RELATIONS. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

Berlin,  Oct.  14. 
*It  is  understood  that  the  Government  will  submit 
to  the  Reichstag  early  next  session  a  proposal  for  the 
further  provisional  continuance  of  the  most-favoured- 
nation treatment  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  British 
Empire,  with  the  exception  of  Canada.  This  provis- 
ional arrangement  has  been  renewed  from  time  to  time 
since  the  lapse  of  the  Anglo-German  Commercial 
Treaty  in  July,  1898.  The  last  renewal  took  place  in 
May,  1901,  and  is  valid  till  December  31,  1903. 

PART  OF  THE 
SPEECH  OF  SIR  HENRY  FOWLER,  M.P. 
Sir  Henry  Fowler  (who  was  greeted  with  cheers), 
said  there  was  one  remark  in  I^ord  Rosebery's  letter  in 
which  he  entirely  agreed,  and  that  was  the  reference  to 
the  unprecedented  position  in  which  the  political  world 
was  found  at  the  present  moment  in  this  country.  That 
situation,  he  thought,  was  without  parallel  as  well  as 
without  a  precedent.  Some  50  years  ago,  in  1852,  after 
a  general  election  which  had  been  fought  exclusively 
upon  the  one  issue  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  might  almost  say  unanimously, 
passed  a  resolution  recording  its  opinion  that  the 
improved  condition  of  the  country,  and  especially 
of  the  industrial  classes,  was  mainly  the  result  of  the 
recent  legislation,  which  had  established  the  principle 

•This  paragraph  shows  that  Germany  will  continue  to  grant  to 
England  the  most-favoured-nation  clanse  for  a  term  of  years. 
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of  unrestricted  competition,  had  abolished  taxes  imposed 
for  the  purposes  of  protection,  and  had  thereby  dimin- 
ished the  cost  and  increased  the  abundance  of  the  food 
of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  They  passed  a  second  reso- 
lution pledging  the  House  to  carry  on  that  policy. 
Nearly  500  members  voted  for  that,  only  53  voting 
against  it.  (Cheers.)  From  that  day  to  this  no 
Government  had  ever  challenged  that  decision  (cheers)  ; 
no  responsible  statesman  had  ever  proposed  to  reverse 
it;  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether  he  was 
a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal,  had  ever  impugned  the 
soundness  of  the  doctrine  that  was  then  propounded. 
(Cheers.) 

THE  TEST  OF  TRADE,  WAGES,  AND 
PAUPERISM. 
(From  a  Speech  in  The  Times.) 
What  was  the  proportion  of  our  trade  per  head  of 
the  population  ?  In  1893  it  was  £17  148.  3d.  perhead, 
and  last  year  it  was  £20  18s.  4d.  per  head.  (Cheers.) 
Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  population,  there 
was  a  con'esponding  larger  increase  per  head  in  the 
trade,  and  in  the  present  year  they  had  got  returns 
which  showed  that  they  were  selling  more  and  doing 
more  than  they  had  ever  done  before.  (Cheers.)  The 
increase  in  our  total  trade  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1903  was  £17,000,000  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  (Cheers.)  What  about  wages  ?  They 
had  steadily  advanced  during  the  last  20  years.  An 
English  working  man  in  1901  was  able  to  make  100s. 
go  as  far  in  purchasing  food  as  1408.,  or  £7,  would 
have  gone  20  years  ago.  (Cheers.)  There  was  another 
test — that  was  the  number  of  paupers.  In  1849,  three 
years  after  free  trade,  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt 
of  relief  was  1,104,000,  or  6^  percent,  of  the  population. 
What  was  the  state  of  things  to-day  ?  The  number 
of  paupers  in  1901,  when  the  population  had  been  up 
to  32,000,000  had  been  reduced.     They  showed  only 
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2^  per  cent  of  the  population.  He  also  quoted  the 
savings  banks'  statistics  to  show  how  the  country  had 
improved,  adding  that  the  realised  savings  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  country  during  1903  were  nearer  400 
than  300  million  sterling.  Then  the  people  spent  more 
money  now  than  they  did  20  years  ago.  The  whole 
scale  of  living  was  higher.  He  was  not  going  to  deny 
that  trade  fluctuated.  He  was  not  going  to  deny  that 
under  certain  conditions,  and  at  varying  times,  different 
trades  would  be  prosperous  and  different  trades  would 
be  the  reverse.  But  they  were  dealing  with  the  nation 
as  a  whole  (cheers),  not  with  one  private  individual. 
There  had  been  recently  given  them  an  awful  account 
of  what  was  to  happen  to  their  trade ;  it  was  hastening 
to  decay  and  ruin.  There  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  signs 
of  impending  ruin  to  the  country.  (Cheers.)  There 
was  no  justification  for  this  enormous  revolution  on  the 
ground  that  the  trade  of  this  country  was  decaying. 
There  was  every  indication  that  it  was  the  other  way. 
(Cheers.)  There  was  the  tinplate  trade.  The  exports 
from  1887  to  1890  were  £5,600,000.  When  the  tariff 
was  put  on,  that  trade  was  seriously  affected,  and  it 
was  to  a  great  extent  lost ;  but  in  1902  the  total  exports, 
which  had  been  £5,600,000  and  went  down  to  small 
figures,  had  gone  up  to  £4,333,000.     (Cheers.) 

THB  UNITED  STATES. 

(from   The  Times  correspondent.) 

New  York,  Oct.  15,  1903. 

On  January  15  last,  James  H.  Trllman,  at  that  time 
Lieutenant-Govenior  of  South  Carolina,  shot  and  killed 
N.  G.  Gonzales,  editor  of  the  newspaper  the  State^ 
published  at  Columbia.  The  murder  was  committed 
m  cold  blood.  Gonzales  was  walking  down  a  street  in 
Columbia  unarmed  and  unsuspecting  when  Tillman 
shot  him  down  without  any  previous  interchange  of 
words.     Tillman,  when  arrested,  said  '*He  is  a  dead 
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man  if  I  hit  him  where  I  aimed.**  The  only  reason  for 
the  crime  was  that  Gonzales  had  bitterly  attacked 
Tillman  in  the  State. 

To-day  a  jury  at  Lexington,  South  Carolina,  returned 
a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty  "  in  Tillman's  case.  There 
was  no  legal  technicality  in  the  way  of  conviction,  the 
facts  were  perfectly  plain,  and  the  main  evidence  was 
corroborated  by  one  witness  after  another.  The 
verdict  practically  amounts  to  an  announcement  that 
in  South  Carolina  the  right  of  an  individual  to  take 
the  law  into  his  own  hands  is  as  well  established  as  it 
was  in  the  Stone  Age. 

The  evening  papers  here  point  out  the  immense 
damage  that  this  miscarriage  of  justice  will  do  to  the 
whole  South.  As  the  Mail  and  Express  says.  South 
Carolina  in  this  trial  has  itself  been  on  trial  before  the 
Bar  of  civilization,  and  it  adds  that  by  Tillman^s 
acquittal  "life  will  be  more  unsafe,  property  will  be 
more  insecure,  local  public  opinion  will  be  more  de- 
graded in  South  Carolina,  and  the  shame  of  the  sister 
States  will  be  intensified." 

ENGINEERS  AND  FREE  TRADE. 
"musty  swaddling  clothes  of  protection." 

Mr.  W.  a.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Hay  ter  Engineering 
Company,  of  Bridgeton,  Glasgow,  made  a  striking 
answer  to  a  speech  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow, 
proposing  the  prosperity  of  the  company. 

The  Lord  Provost  had  remarked  that  in  the  works 
which  they  had  just  inspected  they  found  one  machine 
from  France,  another  from  Germany,  another  from 
America,  another  from  England,  the  best  possible 
having  been  secured  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that,  thanks  to  our  glorious  system 
of  Free  Trade — or  Free  Imports,  if  they  liked, —  they 
had  put  all  their  machinery  down,  and  it  was  now 
workmg  without  a  penny  of  import  duty  having  been 
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paid  upon  it.  That  was  the  colossal  advantage  which 
was  experienced  by  no  manufacturing  nation  on  God's 
earth  except  ours.  Those  ancient,  musty  swaddling 
clothes  of  Protection,  which  we  had  cast  off,  but  which 
some  of  them  wished  put  on  again,  would  prove  nothing 
but  the  bonds  and  fetters  of  our  industry,  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  strangling  cord  of  the  British  supremacy 
of  trade.  What  we  wanted  to  be  protected  from  was 
ignorance  and  indolence.     (Applause.) 

Clearly    there   is   still    missionary   work    for    Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  Glasgow. 

PROFESSOR   SHIELD   NICHOLSON  AT 
EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY. 

Professor  Shield  Nicholson  delivered  an  address 
to  the  political  economy  class  in  Edinburgh  University 
yesterday  on  the  fiscal  question.  It  was,  he  said,  too 
often  assumed  that  the  growth  of  the  export  trade  waa 
the  surest  test  of  national  progress,  and  it  was  implied 
that  wages  rose  and  fell  with  the  export  trade.  But 
even  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  was  calcu- 
lated in  the  recent  Blue-book  that  the  labour  employed 
in  the  export  trade  was  only  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of 
the  total  labour  of  the  country.  Thus,  the  export 
trade  could  only  be  an  imperfect  test ;  and,  such  as  it 
was,  it  was  liable  to  fallacious  applications,  such  as 
taking  an  inflated  year  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  and 
making  comparisons  by  percentages  without  taking  ac- 
count of  the  absolute  volume  of  trade  and  the  numbers 
of  the  population.  Even  apart  from  freights,  our  most 
important  invisible  export,  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  at  present  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  country,  and  if  we  took  population  into 
account  it  was  per  head  of  population  nearly  double 
that  of  either  Germany  or  the  United  States.  No 
one,  however,  would  say  that  this  country  was  twice  as 
prosperous  as  the  United  States. 
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AMERICAN    TRUST    METHODS. 

BUBBLE  BURST  :  A  RETURN  TO  SANITY. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  reports  that  the  revelations  regarding  the 
financing  of  the  Shipbuilding  Trust  caused  unbounded 
excitement  and  indignation  in  Wall-street  yesterday, 
and  adds  that  disinterested  commentators  speak  of  the 
whole  affair  as  one  sign  more  that  the  era  of  financial 
madness  is  passing. 

The  New  York  World  this  morning  says  that  Mr. 
Schwab  is  required  as  a  witness  in  the  foreclosure 
action  against  the  Shipbuilding  Trust,  but  that  he  is 
trying  to  evade  service  of  the  subpoena.  The  World 
says  that  if  Mr.  Schwab  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
attend  the  court  by  any  other  means,  an  attachment 
will  be  asked  for  and  he  will  be  brought  there  by  force. 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Morgan's  partner,  and  possibly  Mr. 
Morgan  himself,  will  be  subpoenaed. 

With  reference  to  the  charges  which,  under  the 
heading  "  Who  is  Destroying  Confidence?  "  the  Evening 
Post  made  against  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.,  on 
the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Leroy  Dresser  during  the 
proceedings  against  the  U.S.  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Messrs.  Morgan  have  issued  the  following  statement : 

"Neither  the  firm  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.,  nor  any 
partner  has  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  inception, 
organisation,  or  financing  of  the  U.S.  Shipbuilding 
Company,  nor  have  they  ever  received  or  owned  any 
of  its  securities.  As  managers  of  the  U.S.  Steel 
Corporation  Syndicate  we  held  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany stock  until  a  purchaser  was  found.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  its  exact  cost, 
and  the  preferred  and  common  stock,  which  were 
received  in  lieu  of  interest  and  earnings  of  the  company, 
were  sold  by  private^  sale  for  75,000  dols.,  and  the 
proceeds   distributed   as    part   of    the   profit   of   the 
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U.S.  Steel  Syndicate.  Any  statement  that  we  were 
parties  to  any  agreement  for  selling  stock  is  wholly 
untrue." 

The  World  says  that  Mr.  Morgan's  statement  that 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  firm  had  any  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  Shipbuilding  Trust  has  failed  to 
convince  Wall-street. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
shares  and  bonds  of  the  American  Steel  Trust  since  it 
was  created  amounts  to  £100,000,000.  So  that  dump- 
ing steel  does  not  seem  very  advantageous. 

FROM  SPEECH  OF  LORD  SPENCER. 

An  interesting  little  paper  had  been  put  forward  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  Free  Trade  Union,  Mi".  Whiteley,  M.P., 
which  showed  that  the  gross  income-tax  assessments  in 
1868  were  £398,000,000,  in  1901  £866,000,000 ;  that 
the  amounts  under  schedule  D,  which  dealt  with  trades 
and  professions,  in  1868  were  £173,000,000,  in  1901 
£487,000,000 ;  that  the  deposits  in  savings  banks  in 
1861  were  £41,000,000,  in  1902,  £197,000,000 ;  that 
British  shipping  in  1861  was  4*8  million  tons,  in  1902 
10*1  million  tons ;  that  pauperism  in  1861  was  47  per 
1,000,  in  1902  25  per  1,000;  that  the  index  number  of 
the  average  price  of  food  to  a  workman's  family  in 
1877  was  143,  in  1901  100,  a  fall  of  30  per  cent. ;  and 
that  the  general  course  of  wages  from  1878  to  1901, 
including  agricultural  wages,  had  increased  13'71  per 
cent.,  while  excluding  agricultural  wages  the  increase 
was  15*71  per  cent.  With  those  figures  before  them 
how  could  it  be  said  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
was  falling  into  decay?  Then,  if  they  took  the  exports 
in  relation  to  population,  the  only  just  measure,  it 
would  be  found  that  we  still  held  the  same  long  lead, 
or  very  nearly  the  same,  over  Germany  and  the  United 
States  as  we  held  25  years  ago.     (Cheers.) 
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MR.   CHAMBERLAIN    AND    SWEDEN. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 
"Sir, — In  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Newcastle  speech  he 
referred  to  Sweden  as  a  country  which  owed  its 
prosperity  to  Protection.  Having  a  business  under- 
taking which  has  necessitated  my  presence  there  from 
time  to  time  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing 
the  condition  of  the  people.  Sweden  is  prosperous,  but 
its  prosperity  is  due  to  its  great  national  wealth  in  iron 
mines,  timber,  and  granite,  and  to  the  education  and 
enterprise  of  its  people.  Protection  has  retarded  its 
progress,  and  driven  trade  away,  as  the  following 
illustration  will  show: — Sweden  formerly  did  a  large 
and  profitable  export  trade  in  bacon.  A  duty  was 
placed  on  maize,  and  this  flourishing  trade  was 
immediately  destroyed,  the  farmers  finding  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  keep  pigs  without  the  cheap  maize 
on  which  they  had  been  fed.  The  trade  all  went  to 
Denmark,  which  adopts  a  policy  of  free  imports. 
Denmark,  which  has  none  of  Sweden's  natural  sources 
of  wealth,  has  under  a  system  of  free  imports  advanced 
in  wealth  and  prosperity  at  an  immensely  more  rapid 
rate  than  Sweden.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
at  the  recent  Agricultural  Congress  held  last  week  at 
Copenhagen  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  support  a 
continuance  of  the  policy  of  free  imports. 

"During  the  last  20  years  Sweden  has  had  a 
protectionist  majority  in  the  Riksdag,  and  has  steadily 
increased  its  protective  duties,  with  the  result  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  20  per  cent.  1  am  not  able 
to  give  the  figures  as  to  wages  generally,  but  I  know 
that  in  our  Swedish  factory  the  wages  are  40  per  cent, 
less  than  we  pay  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  our 
London  factory.  The  rate  of  emigration  from  Sweden 
is  high,  as  it  is  from  most  protected  countries.  In  the 
ten  years  1871  to  1880  the  number  of  emigrants  was 
150,269;    in  the  ten  years  1891  to  1900  the  number 
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was  246,811,  a  serious  drain  on  a  country  which  has 
only  a  population  of  5,000,000.  Sweden  with  its  rich 
natural  resources  ought  to  be,  and  under  a  free  trade 
policy  possibly  would  be,  a  great  manufacturing 
country.  Its  exports,  however,  consist  merely  in  raw 
material  as  iron  and  timber,  and  partly  manufactured 
articles,  as  doors,  &c.  Industries  started  under  the 
protective  duties,  as  spinning,  weaving,  shoes,  carpets, 
nats,  &c.,  do  no  export  trade.  They  are  hot-house 
growths  paving  dividends  of  20  per  cent,  to  25  per 
cent,  to  their  shareholders  by  supplying  the  consumers 
with  inferior  goods  at  exorbitant  prices. 

"If  England  has  been  outstripped  in  the  more 
scientific  industries  by  Germany  and  America,  it  has 
been  entirely  its  own  fault,  and  the  tariffs  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Take  the  electrical  industry, 
and  there  are  two  explanations.  The  first  is  the  superior 
technical  education  given  in  those  countries,  and  the 
second  is  one  for  which  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  him- 
self is  directly  responsible — namely,  the  grandmotherly 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1882,  passed  by  him 
when  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  consequence 
of  this  Act  the  electrical  business  was  so  hampered  that 
local  bodies  did  not  adopt  electric  lighting  or  electric 
traction,  and  capitalists  invested  no  money  in  it. 
Nothing  practically  was  done  until  by  the  Act  of  1888 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  was  reversed.  In  the  mean- 
time foreign  nations  erected  large  factories  and 
developed  tne  industry  for  all  it  was  worth.  Six  years 
was  a  long  start  to  give  them,  and  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  catch  up  with  them.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  responsible  for  the 
mischief,  and  he  is  now  proposing  a  remedy  which  if 
adopted  would  make  matters  infinitely  worse. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"E.  H.  BaYley." 
"REroRM  Club,  Oct.  22." 
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(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 
Sir, — Whilst  giving  my  usual  household  orders 
to-day  at  our  local  shops  I  was  struck  by  the  dismay 
on  the  faces  of  the  working  women  who  also  were 
laying  in  their  little  supplies. 

**  *  Another  ha'penny,  please,  missis,  sugar's  gone 
hup,'  said  the  shopman,  *  oil's  gone  up,  candles  are 
gone  up ;  butter's  hup  tuppence,  and  jam  a  penny ; 
bread '11  go  drecly.* 

" '  What's  that  for?  '  asked  a  delicate-looking  woman 
with  four  children  standing  about  her. 

"  *  It's  Mr.  Chamberlain,'  replied  the  man,  laughing, 
*we  can't  help  it — we  small  traders — we  must  take 
time  by  the  forelock,  they  says ;  everything's  agoin' 
hup.' 

"  *My  man's  wage  is  more  like  to  go  down,'  replied 
the  woman  with  a  patient  sigh. 

"Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  scheme,  like  Mr.  Brod- 
rick's  army,  may  work  out  well  on  paper  to  those  of 
limited  sight,  but  it  will  not  work  out  well  in  practice, 
and  his  name  will  be  as  gall  and  wormwood  in  the 
mouths  of  the  very  poor  throughout  the  land  this 
winter.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  toured  luxuriously 
through  our  South  African  Colonies ;  let  him  now  tour 
in  fustian  through  the  slums  and  by-ways  of  the  mother 
country — and  afterwards  let  him  say  a  few  words. 

"  He  will  find  hundreds  of  families  to  whom  cheap 
bread  is  the  chief  essential  of  life.  People  who  rarely 
taste  tea.  What  use  to  them  is  the  tax  off  tea  and  on 
to  bread — their  one  stronghold  %  He  will  find  thousands 
of  half -fed  slaves  to  whom  dear  bread  will  mean  a  little 
more  tightening  of  the  already  painfully  tight  belt,  and 
who  will  never  gain  a  fraction  by  the  '  greater  prosperity 
of  trade.' 

"  Does  Mr.  Chamberlain  imagine  that  any  amount  of 
increased  trade  will  induce  principals  to  give  workers 
higher  pay  unless  they  are  compelled  to  by  strikes? 
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The  more  prosperous  trader  will  only  heap  a  few  more 
luxuries  around  himself,  will  give  a  little  more  pay  to 
his  higher  officials  and  his  skilled  workman,  but  the 
man  who  has  to  make  240  nails  for  Id.  (vide  Robert 
Sherard  in  the  current  Leisure  Hour),  and  the  woman 
who  has  to  stitch  jackets  at  lOd.  a  dozen,  will  get  no 
fraction  more  pay,  and  will  lose  the  one  thing  needful 
—cheap  bread. 

"  Money  prosperity  does  not  often  make  the  indi- 
vidual generous— rather  the  revesre.  The  Government 
that  desires  the  nation  it  governs  to  be  truly  and 
soundly  prosperous  and  content  should  look  well  to  the 
foundations,  to  the  wholesome  feeding  and  housing, 
and  the  just  remuneration  of  its  lowest  strata.  The 
housewife  who  can  boast  a  sweet  and  contented  house- 
hold is  that  mistress  who  acts  justly  by  all,  and  ensures 
a  decent  bed,  decent  meals,  and  fair  remuneration  to 
her  scullery  maids  and  page  boys  equally  with  her 
lady's  maid  and  butler. 

"  A  nation  should  be  as  a  household  in  large,  and 
the  statesman  who  builds  up  a  showy  scheme  which 
injures  the  poorest  and  weakest  amongst  us  is  acting 
as  unwisely  as  that  architect  who  designed  a  mansion 
outwardly  perfect  and  picturesque,  but  forgot  to  arrange 
for  a  kitchen.  His  mistake  hampers  the  comfort  of 
that  householder  to  this  day. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Ellen  Tighe  Hopkins." 
'*  Heme  Bay,  Oct,  21  r 

PART  OF  MR.  ASQUITH'S  SPEECH. 
England  and  Protectionist  Tariffs. 
The  tariffs  of  the  world  are  not  more  severe,  and 
Protection  is  not  more  advanced,  than  in  1846.  The 
tariffs  of  the  present  day,  although  it  is  quite  true  they 
have  been  increased  in  stringency  during  the  last  30 
years,  are  mildness  itself  compared  with  those  that 
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existed  when  Free  Trade  was  first  established.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  speaking  to  a  world  then  engirdled  by 
protectionist  tariffs,  in  1846  said : — **  I  do  not  care 
whether  foreign  countries  remove  those  tariffs  or  not. 
It  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  this  country  to  fight 
tariffs  by  free  imports."  (Cheers.)  Then,  further,  it 
is  said  that  protectionist  tariffs  are  in  an  increasing 
extent  directed  expressly  against  this  country,  either 
intentionally  or  in  effect.  That  is  a  statement  absolutely 
without  foundation.  (Cheers.)  In  any  given  pro- 
tectionist tariff  you  like,  the  import  is  directed  first  as 
much  against  our  protectionist  rivals  as  against  our- 
selves. In  any  given  protectionist  market — for  instance, 
Germany — we,  through  the  operation  of  the  most- 
favoured-nation clause  in  our  treaties,  are  on  as  good  a 
footing  as  any  of  our  protectionist  rivals.  Just  let  me 
give  you  one  set  of  figures  which  illustrate  my  point 
very  well.  I  will  take  the  imports  into  two  protected 
markets,  the  one  France,  a  highly  protectionist  country, 
the  other  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia,  the  most  highly  protected  market  in  the  whole 
world.  These  are  the  two  markets,  and  I  will  compare 
the  imports  into  these  two  markets  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  free-trade  country,  as  compared  with  the 
imports  from  Germany,  a  protectionist  country.  I 
will  take  the  five  years  from  1896  to  1900.  Into  the 
protected  market  of  France  the  free-trade  United 
Kingdom  sent  24  millions  of  imports  as  against  15 
millions  from  the  protectionist  country  Germany. 
(Cheers.)  Then  into  the  protected  market  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  free-trade  United 
Kingdom  sent  27  millions  as  against  16  millions  from 
the  protectionist  Germany.  We  are  therefore  more 
than  holding  our  own.     (Cheers.) 

The  Difficulties  op  Retaliation. 
Countries  like  Germany  and  the  United  States  are 
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supplying  for  themselves  a  larger  proportion  than 
before  of  their  home  consumption.  Just  consider. 
Here  are  two  great  coimtries  which,  though  somewhat 
late  in  beginning,  have  in  the  last  generation  been 
rapidly  developing  their  enormous  natural  resources, 
occupied  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  by  a  popu- 
lation double  our  own,  and  in  the  case  of  Germany  by 
a  population  largely  exceeding  our  own,  and  in  many 
respects,  I  regret  to  say,  better  trained  for  industrial 
purposes.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have  these  two  peoples 
with  growing  development  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing industry  each  contiguous  to  the  market,  and 
knowing  better  than  anybody  else  can  the  wants  and 
tastes  of  their  own  fellow-citizens,  and  able  to  appeal, 
as  we  in  this  country  do  at  times,  in  order  to  obtain 
preference  for  their  own  goods  to  patriotic  and  natural 
sentiment.  When  you  take  all  those  things  into  con- 
sideration it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  protection,  they  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  growing  command  over  their  own  markets  and 
their  own  consumption.  (Cheers.)  But  let  me  put 
one  final  question,  which  clinches  the  whole  matter. 
What  are  you  going  to  retaliate  upon?  (Cheers).  It 
is  all  very  well  to  use  this  vague  rhetorical  language 
about  negotiation  and  standing  up  to  the  foreigner  and 
not  taking  his  insults  lying  down.  1  want  to  know 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain  upon  what  he  is  going  to 
retaliate.  (Loud  cheers.)  Here  we  come  to  the  very 
criuc^  and,  indeed,  the  very  heart,  of  the  whole  matter. 
You  cannot  retaliate  effectively  in  this  country  upon 
protected  countries  without  imposing  a  tax  upon  food 
or  raw  material.  I  give  you  just  one  or  two  figures 
which  have  been  put  in  very  striking  form  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Buxton.  He  takes  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  the  two  most  protected  countries  in  the  world. 
Suppose  you  want  to  retaliate  upon  Russia.  Out  of 
our  total  imports  from  Russia,  amounting  to  25  millions, 
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23  millions,  or  eleven-twelfths,  consist  of  food  stuffs 
and  raw  materials;  so  that  we  cannot  retaliate  upon 
Russia  without  at  the  same  time  injuring  either  our 
working-classes  or  our  manufacturers  or  both.  (Hear, 
hear.)  What  is  the  case  of  the  United  States  ?  Out  of 
127  millions  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1902, 
108  millions,  or  five  sixths,  were  also  food  stuffs  or  raw 
materials.  The  moment  you  begin  to  translate  these 
vague  platform  phrases  into  practice  you  find  that  they 
cannot  be  carried  out  as  a  policy  without  doing  to  you 
here  in  Great  Britain  as  great  and  probably  more  harm 
than  the  persons  against  whom  that  policy  is  used. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Our  Shipping  Trade  and  "Dumping." 

As  to  what  was  known  as  **  dumping,"  Mr.  Gladstone 
asked  whether  we  did  not  "  dump  "  our  carrying  trade 
upon  other  nations  *?  If  an  ordinance  went  forth  that 
German  and  French  goods  should  only  be  conveyed 
across  the  sea  in  German  and  French  ships,  it  would  be 
a  tremendous  loss  to  Great  Britain.  Our  carrying 
trade  brought  no  less  than  £90,000,000  of  earnings  to 
this  country  every  year,  an  amount  entirely  ignored  by 
every  protectionist  orator.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  we  con- 
plained  of  the  "dumping"  of  German  goods,  why 
could  not  Germany  and  France  complain  of  our 
"dumping"  of  shipping?  "Don't  take  it  lying  down; 
hit  back,  no  matter  whether  you  win  or  lose."  That 
was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy.  It  sounded  well,  but 
the  nation  should  look  very  carefully  before  it  com- 
mitted itself  to  this  policy  of  ''  hitting  back."  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Hamar  Greenwood  next  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  referred  to  a  statement  which  he  had  made  last  week 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  proposals  had  cooled 
the  loyalty  of  the  Colonies,  and  that  there  was  a 
scheme  in  Canada  to  contribute  a  sum  for  national 
defence,   but   that   since   Mr.  Chamberlain   made   his 
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several  pronouncements  the  French  Canadians  were 
80  much  agitated  that  the  scheme  had  been  dropped. 
Mr.  Butcher  had  written  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  on 
the  matter,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  replied  that 
it  was  without  a  shadow  of  foundation.  He  (Mr. 
Greenwood)  flatly  contradicted  that  sweeping  con- 
tradiction of  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  and  he  repeated 
the  statement.  There  was  a  scheme  on  foot  in 
Canada  to  contribute  a  large  sum  of  money  towards 
the  building  of  a  huge  Admiralty  construction  in 
Canada  for  Imperial  defence,  but  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speeches  were  made  it  had  been 
dropped,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  French 
Canadians.  The  cooling  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
French  Canadians  was  the  cooling  of  the  loyalty 
of  a  body  which  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Canadian  Government.  Since  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speeches  an  organisation  had  started  among  the 
French  Canadians  which  was  anti-Imperial  in  its 
very  essence  and  programme.  The  Canadian  National 
League  liad  been  started,  and  counted  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  members  of  both  parties  in 
Canada,  and  it  prefaced  its  declaration  with  the 
sentence  that,  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy 
would  draw  closer  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  Nationalists,  the  French  Canadians, 
pledged  themselves  to  fight  everything  which  might 
bring  about  closer  relations  with  Great  Britain, 
believing  that  such  relations  would  retard  the 
progress  of  Canada.  The  French  Canadian  National 
League  had,  moreover,  determined  to  have  com- 
mercial autonomy  and  a  fiscal  policy  from  the  ex- 
clusive point  of  view  of  Canadian  interests. 
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MR.  REID,   THE  LEADER    OF    THE 

OPPOSITION     IN     THE     AUSTRALIAN 

PARLIAMENT. 

Sydney,  Oct.  12. 

Mr.  Reid,  speaking  in  anticipation  of  the  Federal 
election  campaign  at  a  crowded  meeting  here  to- 
night, said  the  desire  of  free-traders  was  to  give 
an  honest  preference  to  the  mother  country  by  re- 
ducing the  tariff  wall. 

A  resolution  was  carried  to  telegraph  an  emphatic 
protest  to  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  against  the 
unwarrantable  conduct  of  Sir  Edmund  Barton  and 
Sir  John  See  in  telegraphing  in  their  representative 
capacities  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  express  approval 
of  his  Fiscal  Policy.  The  resolution  also  declared 
that  the  result  of  the  next  election  would  show 
that  Australians  desired,  without  bargaining,  to 
reduce  the  tariff  dividing  Australia  from  the  mother 
country. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times,) 

**  Sir, — As  a  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's 
letter  of  yesterday's  date,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
point  out  that  since  the  '  boom '  years,  1872  and 
1873,  our  average  export  of  manufactured  and  partly 
manufactured  articles  (irregular  and  displaying  no 
marked  tendency)  up  to  and  including  the  year  1900 
has  been  exactly  200  millions  annually.  In  1901,  it 
was  221  millions ;  in  1902,  227-6  millions ;  and  this 
year  it  will  probably  prove  much  higher. 

"I  acknowledge  the  increase  in  our  population 
since  1873.  But  as  a  set-off  I  place  the  fall  in 
prices  since  1873,  which  has  been  39  per  cent. 

"  The  fact  remains  there  is  no  general  decline  in 
trade ;  it  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  power  of  Pro- 
tectionists to  prove  it.  Were  such  the  case  our 
income-tax,  trade  returns,  and  statistics  of  pauperism 
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would  show  it.     They   are,   however,   entirely   satis- 
factory. 

I  am,  yours, 

George  Whiteley." 

SCIENTIFIC    TAXATION. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

**  Sir, — It  is  of  essential  importance  that  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  make  up  their  minds  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals  should  know  the  whole  effect 
which  his  scheme  of  scientific  taxation  would  produce. 
By  applying  his  proposed  rates  to  the  figures  given  in 
the  Blue-books  for  1902  it  would  seem  a  simple  matter 
to  work  this  out,  for  the  Blue-books  No.  1,199,  page 
50,  No.  303,  pages  2,  3,  4  and  7,  No.  1,727,  pap  77, 
and  No.  1751,  pages  106  and  107  (to  which  I  refer 
for  details),  and  Art.  V.  and  Protocol  A2  of  the 
Brussels  Sugar  Convention  would  seem  to  afford  all 
the  information  necessary  to  turn  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Glasgow  speech  into  the  new  scientific  tariff  budget 
which  he  proposes. 

"  Yet  this  is  not  absolutely  so.  For  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speech  leaves  certain  material  points  in  doubt,  and  till 
those  doubts  are  cleared  up  the  final  form  of  his  budget 
cannot  be  determined.     Thus : — 

"  1.  He  does  not  say  whether  he  intends  to  leave 
untaxed  the  maize  and  bacon  imported  from  British 
possessions  as  well  as  that  imported  from  the  foreigner. 
But  I  presume  so. 

"  2.  He  does  not  say  whether  his  proposed  tax  of  5 

f)er  cent,  on  foreign  meat  and  dairy  produce  is  to  be 
aid  also  on  foreign  condensed  milk,  vegetables,  fruit 
and  fish.     But  I  presume  it  is. 

"  3.  He  does  not  say  whether  his  proposed  tax  of  10 
per  cent,  on  manufactures  is  to  be  laid  on  manufactures 
from  British  possessions  as  well  as  on  those  from  the 
foreigner.     But  I  presume  so. 
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"  4.  He  assumes  the  value  of  our  imports  of  manu- 
factures .to  be  £90,000,000.  Oddly  enough,  although 
the  Blue-book  gives  the  1902  figures  for  the  total 
imports  of  food  and  of  raw  materials,  no  Blue-book 
whatever  gives  them  for  the  total  imports  of  manu- 
factures, which  seems  an  unaccountable  omission. 
But  in  1900  they  were  already  £93,200,000,  and 
increasing  during  the  preceding  ten  years  by  an 
average  sum  of  £3,000,000  yearly,  so  that  it  seems 
probable  they  are  now  nearer  £100,000,000  than 
£90,000,000.   ,  I^  tiheref ore   assume   the  figures  to  be 

£99,ooo,ooo.'.,,;;'.,V 

*'  5.  He  does  hot  say  whether  he  proposes  to  take 
off  three-quarters  of  the  duty  on  foreign  tea,  as  well  as 
three-quarters  of  that  on  tea  from  British  possessions. 
But  I  presume  he  does  not  so  intend. 

"  6.  He  does  not  draw  any  distinction  between  foreign 
sugar  and  sugar  from  British  possessions,  but  proposes 
to  take  off  *half  the  whole  duty,'  as  well  as  that  on 
foreign  as  that  on  British  grown,  which,  indeed,  would, 
under  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention,  be  unavoidable, 
since  the  Convention  prohibits  any  preference  to  the 
latter  kind  of  sugar. 

"  7.  He  does  not  say  whether  he  intends  to  remit 
half  the  duty  on  cocoa  and  coffee  imported  from 
British  possessions  as  well  as  on  that  imported  from 
the  foreigner.     But  I  presume  so. 

"  In  the  presence  of  these  ambiguities  I  have  made 
what  seem  the  natural  assumptions  for  their  resolution, 
which  I  have  stated.  On  these  assumptions,  and 
taking  the  figures  of  1902  as  a  basis,  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain's  tariff  budget  works  out  as  follows  :— 

New  Customs  Duties  to  be  Imposed  on  Imports. 

1.  Com,  grain,  meal,  &c., 
foreign  only,  except  all 
maize,  duty  at  2s.  per  qr.  £3,551,800 
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2.  Meat,  foreign  only,  except 

all  bacon,  duty  at  5  per 

cent 1,245,000 

S.  Dairy      produce,      foreign 

only,  duty  at  5  per  cent.  2,270,000 
4.  Manufactures,     all,      duty 

at  10  per  cent 9,900,000 

£16,906,800 

Customs  Duties  to  be  Remitted  on  Imports. 

1.  Tea,   British    only,    three- 

quarters  of  the  duty     ...  £4,076,000 

2.  Sugar,  all,  half  of  the  duty     2,397,908 

3.  Cocoa,  all,  half  of  the  duty        115,000 

4.  Coffee,  all,  half  of  the  duty  97,076 


£6,685,900 

The  result  on  balance  being 

extra  taxation  of       £10,280,900 

"  I  believe  that  reference  to  the  Blue-books  I  have 
cited  will  show  the  figures  to  be  correct.  They  are, 
however,  partly  based  on  the  assumptions  above  set 
forth,  which  appear  to  be  reasonable  and  probable,  and 
to  which  I  am  driven  by  the  indeterminate  character 
of  some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  statements.  If, 
however,  any  of  my  assumptions  are  incorrect,  then 
my  figures  will  require  modification. 

"  But  if  the  figures  are  anywhere  near  the  truth  as 
they  stand  we  are  confronted  bv  proposals  involving, 
not  that  remission  of  taxation  which  we  have  been  led 
to  expect,  and  to  which  in  a  time  of  peace  succeeding 
a  time  of  war  we  are  entitled,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an 
increase  of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  something  like 
£10,000,000.  Surely  this  must  give  us  pause. 
"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"Thos.  Gibson  Bowles." 

"  Rothiemurchus,  Oct.  20." 

P.S. — It  is  to  bo  noted  that,  speaking  on  May  28  of 
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a  duty  on  food,  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  his  belief 
that  'the  working  classes  are  going  to  pay  three- 
fourths  of  it,  the  consumer,  therefore,  not  the  pro- 
ducer, will  pay  the  duty.' 

MR.   HALDANE    IN    EDINBURGH. 

A  DEMONSTRATION  against  the  new  fiscal  policy  was 
held  last  night  in  the  Synod  Hall,  Edinburgh,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Liberal  Free  Trade 
Association  and  the  Edinburgh  University  Liberal 
League,  Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C.,  M.P.,  was  the 
chief  speaker.  Professor  Lodge  who  presided  over  a 
crowded  meeting,  said  that  in  all  great  economic 
changes  the  pioneer  was  not  the  politician,  but  the 
thinker.  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  preceded 
free  trade.  Who  was  the  thinker  who  had  preceded 
Mr.  Chamberlain  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  his  own 
pioneer.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  strong 
Imperialist,  but  he  was  neither  an  economist  nor  a 
profound  thinker.  Their  object  was  to  convince  this 
country  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  trying  to  put  back 
the  clock  which  marked  the  great  progress  of  the 
Empire  under  free  trade. 

Mr.  Haldane  said  in  the  first  year  of  the  American 
tarifi^,  1898,  Germany  exported  to  the  United  States 
16^  millions,  and  in  1902  Germany  had  exported  22 
millions,  or  an  increase  of  34  per  cent.  In  1898  our 
country  exported  14^  millions  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1902  we  exported  23  millions,  or  an  increase 
of  60  per  cent,  against  the  34  per  cent  of  Germany. 
Bradford,  they  had  been  told,  was  ruined,  but  in  1898 
Bradford's  export  trade  was  £1,380,000,  and  in  1902 
it  had  increased  to  £1,873,000.  We  imported 
annually  149  millions  of  manufactured  goods.  But 
20  millions  came  in  only  to  be  re-exported,  as  we  were 
the  great  carrying  nation.  This  reduced  the  imports 
to  129  millions,  and  these  figures  included  sawn  wood, 
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which  was  used  in  one  of  our  great  industries — the 
building  trade — and  also  zinc,  copper,  and  boiler 
plates,  which  were  used  in  shipbuilding.  If  the 
amount  of  these  imports  was  deducted  it  would  leave 
us  with  113  millions  of  imports  of  manufactured  goods 
against  exports  of  228  millions,  to  which  must  be 
added  6  millions  for  ships  which  we  built.  He  had 
gone  into  the  figures  and  statistics,  and  in  1902  our 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  were  234  millions  and 
our  imports  113  millions.  He  agreed  that  this  did 
not  touch  some  industries  which  were  falling  off.  He 
referred  particularly  to  the  chemical  and  glass  trade 
with  which  he  was  particularly  acquainted.  Perhaps 
the  British  people  thought  something  was  wrong,  and 
they  desired  to  go  closely  into  matters.  He  had 
studied  these  trades  very  closely,  and  it  was  a  subject 
of  congratulation  to  his  mind  that  the  country  was 
waking  up  to  its  condition  through  this  proposal  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's.  The  Germans  were  said  to  have 
killed  the  chemical  trade  of  this  country.  Mr,  Hal- 
dane  proceeded  to  indicate  how  the  Germans  had 
obtained  supremacy  in  this  industry.  Incidentally 
he  mentioned  the  coal-tar  trade.  This  was  a  British 
industry,  and  we  had  exported  coal  tar  to  Germany. 
There  it  was  treated  by  the  scientific  German 
chemists,  and  the  analine  colour  trade  was  in  their 
hands.  The  Bradford  manufacturers  took  90  per 
cent,  of  their  colours  from  Germany.  In  1888  they 
bought  £562,000,  in  1898  £739,000,  and  in  1902 
£1,087,742.  The  Turkey  red  dye  had  also  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and  why  was  this  t 
In  1869  the  terrible  German  chemist  began  his 
scientific  researches.  He  had  studied  every  phase, 
and  he  had  swept  the  industry  from  us.  We  were 
out  of  it  in  the  chemical  trade,  and  had  not  the 
knowledge  and  the  enterprise  to  follow  up.  The 
Germans   had   so   much   organized  skill  and   science 
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that  they  found  out  all  about  the  industries,  while 
we  were  content  with  old  methods.  Mr.  Haldane 
indicated  how  the  telescope  trade  had  passed  largely 
into  German  hands  by  the  adoption  of  scientific  study. 
The  technical  colleges  of  Germany  were  closely 
watched  by  the  merchants,  and  there  was  competition 
for  the  services  of  the  young  men  who  had  passed 
through  their  training  with  distinction.  The  scientific 
student  on  entering  business  would  be  given  a  salary 
of  £200  as  a  start,  and  the  inducement  was  held  out 
of  a  15  per  cent,  commission  on  all  profits  from  any 
invention  of  the  student. 

PART  OP^  A 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  JOHN  REDMOND,  M.P., 
(Leader  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Party), 
At  Killarney,  Oct.  24th,  1903. 
**  With  the  land  question  settled  and  the  labourers 
question  settled  there  was  no  reason  why  some  stop,  at 
any  rate,  should  not  be  put  to  emigration.  (Cheers.) 
The  time  had  come  when  a  campaign  should  be  opened 
with  the  object  of  diminishing  emigration.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  believed  that  emigration  could  never 
be  stopped  until  Ireland  was  a  prosperous  and  free 
country,  and  he  was  convinced  that  Ireland  could  never 
be  a  prosperous  country  until  she  was  a  free  country. 
There  was  one  cause  of  emigration,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  could  be  removed,  and  ought  to  be — namely, 
the  ridiculous  and  most  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
prospects  of  Irish  boys  and  Irish  girls  in  America. 
They  only  heard  of  the  successful  Irish  emigrants  ; 
but  he  had  met  Irish  people  all  over  America,  and 
unfortunately  he  had  seen  the  slums  of  the  cities  filled 
with  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen.  The  poorest  agri- 
cultural labourer,  living  in  the  meanest  hovel  in  Kerry, 
was  better  off,  was  healthier  and  happier,  than  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  working  men  in  America.       He 
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read  the  other  day  a  speech  made  in  Waterford  by  the 
American  millionaire,  Mr.  Carnegie.  He  did  not  wish 
to  eay  a  word  against  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  had  been 
generous  with  his  money,  but  his  speech  he  felt  bound 
to  criticise.  Mr.  Carnegie  lamented  that  the  stream 
of  emigration  from  Ireland  to  America  has  become  less, 
and  he  said  to  the  Irish  people,  '  when  you  come  to 
America  you  will  get  a  warm  welcome.  He  had  seen 
the  Irish  labouring  men  in  the  great  steel  works  of  Mr» 
Carnegie  at  Pittsburg  working  like  white  slaves — 
working  ten  and  12  hours  a  day,  and  sometime  18  hours 
a  day,  for  a  miserable  wage  of  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
Those  men  worked  under  conditions  which  made  the 
duration  of  the  capacity  for  work  in  any  man  about  ten 
years,  and  then  they  were  thrown  aside.  Those  facts 
ought  to  be  driven  home,  and  he  would  like  to  see  an 
anti-emigration  crusade  carried  on  not  only  on  every 
platform  but  at  every  altar  in  Ireland." 

EXTRACT    FROM    THE    SPEECH    OF 
MR.    JOHN    BRYCE,    M.P. 

*♦  A  retaliatory  policy  had  been  tried  by  many  of  the 
European  Powers  and  it  has  never  succeeded  in  break- 
ing down  a  tariff  war.  Were  they  going  to  tax  American 
wheat  and  cotton  ?  Unless  they  did  that  they  could 
not  produce  any  impression  on  America.  Even  if  they 
did  tax  those  imports  it  would  only  tend  to  irritate  the 
Americans,  and  we  should  not  succeed  in  breaking 
down  their  tariffs.  Retaliation  must  necessarily  lead 
to  protection.  .  Now  what  was  the  main  issue  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  put  before  the  country  ?  It  was  true 
that  any  speaker  could  make  a  good  case  on  any 
subject,  always  supposing  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
invent  his  facts.  That  was  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
done.  His  case  rested  on  a  tissue  of  blunders.  Every 
one  of  his  propositions  was  grotesquely  untrue.  The 
whole  edifice  was  utterly  rotten  and  worthless.     For 
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instance,  as  to  the  Colonies,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  Colonies  were  so  loyal  to  us.  Then  as  to 
British  trade  declining,  that  was  not  so ;  on  the  contrary 
it  was  prosperous  by  every  test  that  could  be  applied. 
It  was  not  true  that  protective  countries  were  more 
prosperous  than  ourselves.  In  America,  indeed,  there 
had  been  an  enormous  increase,  but  that  was  due  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  America,  its  natural  resources 
being  equal  to  those  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  But  if 
they  compared  this  country  with  France  and  Germany 
they  would  find  there  that  the  wages  were  lower  and 
the  condition  of  the  working  men  far  worse.  It  was 
suggested  that  colonial  trade  would  fill  up  whatever  we 
might  lose  in  foreign  trade.  That  was  a  dream. 
Canada  gave  us  preference,  but  the  Canadian  trade 
had  increased  very  slightly.  The  population  of 
Australia  was  stationary,  and  as  for  South  Africa,  we 
had  nothing  we  could  give  a  preference  in.  If  we 
adopted  a  protective  system  in  this  country  it  would 
not  be  long  before  Trusts  would  follow  here,  and  we 
should  probably  find  American  capitalists  setting  them 
up  in  our  midst.  Protection  has  demoralised  and 
debased  every  country  which  embarked  on  it.  It 
demoralised  the  Legislature,  and  he  looked  with  horror 
on  what  might  happen  if  the  House  of  Commons 
became  the  battleground  of  rival  interests.  He  trusted 
that  the  sense  of  the  people  of  England  would  reject 
this  scheme  of  Protection,  fatal  to  domestic  prosperity, 
and  fatal,  he  believed,  to  the  strength  and  prosperity 
of  the  Empire  of  which  they  were  all  so  proud. 
(Cheers.)" 

A  resolution  condemning  the  Government  and  its 
Fiscal  Policy  was  unanimously  adopted. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  SPEECH  OF 
MR.  COURTNEY,  M.P. 

Mr.  Brassey    had     made    the     same    assertion    as 
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Mr.  Chamberlain,  because  he  feared  that  the  influx  of 
settlers  from  the  United  States  might  lead  to  the 
Americanization  of  the  north-west  of  Canada,  and  that 
an  offer  of  reciprocity  by  the  United  States  might  be 
made.  That  reciprocity  might  be  accepted,  and  if  it 
was  the  political  union  of  Canada  with  the  United 
States  would  be  only  a  question  of  time. 

Mr.  Brassey  said  it  was  not  true  to  say  that 
hostile  tariffs  were  lower  in  Cobden's  time;  in  point 
of  fact  they  were  higher.  The  result  of  Protection 
in  the  United  States  was  the  creation  of  great 
trusts  and  monstrosities,  which  defiled  the  lobbies 
of  Washington  and  polluted  the  welfare  of  politics 
in  the  States.  Militarism  was  one  of  two  great 
seeds  of  Protection  which  must  be  guarded  against, 
but  the  other  seed  must  be  equally  strongly  guarded 
against.  That  second  seed  was  the  notion  that  a 
nation  must  as  far  as  possible  be  separated  from 
another  nation  and  must  maintain  towards  it,  if  not 
a  defiant,  at  least  a  repellant  attitude.  He  advocated 
the  interdependence  of  nations.  Nations  should 
be  locked  fast  in  fraternal  embrace.  (Cheers.)  If 
people  offered  to  sell  us  something  cheap  and 
equally  good  we  accept  the  offer  because  we  must 
gain  by  it.  Then,  again,  if  nations  thought  they 
could  go  without  buying  from  us  they  were  greatly 
mistaken,  for  if  these  nations  restricted  their  buying 
they  only  injure  themselves.  Free  Trade  meant  a 
reduction  of  toil  and  a  benefit  combined,  and  he 
was  sorry  that  other  nations  did  not  see  it.  He 
traversed  every  allegation  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
on  the  fiscal  question.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  to 
the  Colonies  was  one  of  gratuitous  error.  He  de- 
nounced as  mischievous  and  impossible  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's ideal.  He  had  as  friendly  feelings  towards 
the  Colonies  as  any  man,  but  the  ideal  of  a  self- 
sustained    Empire    standing    aloof    and    overtopping 
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the  world  he  denounced  as  a  barbarism,  and  some- 
thing whicli,  if  realised,  would  turn  back  rather  than 
advance  the  great  wave  of  civilisation.  A  copartnery 
of  co-workers  was  his  (Mr.  Courtney's)  ideal.  That 
attracted  one's  better  nature,  and  was  more  worth 
going  out  in  the  wilderness  to  preach.  Free  Trade 
meant  the  amelioration  of  man,  and  was  the  link 
which  should  reconcile  the  animosities  of  nations. 
Since  the  Corn  Law  was  abolished  working  men 
and  capitalists  were  alike  better  off.  The  cardinal 
error  of  those  who  favoured  Protection  was  that 
they  did  not  see  that  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
outweighed  the  loss  of  a  section.  Free  Trade  was 
the  transformation  of  progress.  The  nation  had 
benefited  from  it,  although  a  special  trade  might 
have  been  injured.  They  had  to  work  in  the 
face  of  vicissitudes,  but  not  loss ;  they  had  to  look 
for  change,  but  not  decay.  Britain  might  undergo 
change,  but  its  position  as  a  great  people  and  a 
great  nation  was  in  no  danger  whatever,  (Cheers.) 
They  ought  to  be  ashamed  if  they  dwelt  exclusively 
on  the  industrial  and  commercial  position  of  a  nation. 
Man  was  more  than  food  (cheers),  and  a  nation  was 
more  than  commerce.  A  great  people  could  be  great, 
even  though  its  industrial  supremacy  might  not  be 
permanent.  Vicissitudes  had  already  begun.  They 
were  outstripped  in  numbers  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  moment  the  States  had  out- 
stripped us  in  some  leading  industries.  They  must 
admit  these  facts  and  the  consequence  of  these  facts. 
America  had  outstripped  Britain  in  the  production  of 
corn,  but  Britain  had  not  been  injured,  although  she 
grew  corn,  and  America  might  outstrip  Britain  in  iron 
and  coal.  If  it  came  to  pass,  as  it  had  already  done  in 
some  respects,  that  Britain  would  require  to  rank  after 
her  kinsmen  across  the  sea,  she  would  not  be  the  worse 
off.     The  fiscal  question  would  pass  away,  but  Mr. 
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Chamberlain's  monument  of  the  war  would  remain. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  ideal  of  a  self-contained  Empire 
was  a  delusion,  and  would  lead  to  discord.  Britain 
had  lived  on  free  trade,  and  free  imports  were  her  life 
blood.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  was  impossible  of 
realization  in  its  political  form,  and  only  calculated  to 
introduce  the  most  odious  manoeuvring  and  bargaining 
of  interest  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  tended  to  make  for  disunion  rather  than  union. 
(Cheers.) 

The  tables  showed  that  in  the  United  States  wages 
rose  more  i-apidly  in  the  period  from  1881-1890 
inclusive  than  in  1891-1900,  in  spite  of  the  great 
increase  of  tariffs  in  the  latter  period,  while  in  the 
United  Kingdom  wages  rose  relatively  to  wages  in  the 
United  States  in  this  second  period.  So  that  if  they 
took  the  simple  appeal  to  facts  it  would  appear  that 
wages  in  this  country  rose  in  spite  of  the  increase  in 
American  tariflfs.  As  to  the  proposed  taxes  on  com 
and  meat,  he  showed  that,  having  regard  to  the  con- 
siderable foreign  import  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
general  results  of  the  evidence  made  it  probable  that 
the  new  food  taxes  in  this  country  would  raise  prices 
by  the  full  amount  of  the  tax.  Being  differential 
duties,  they  would  take  far  more  from  the  general  con- 
sumer or  taxpayer  than  they  brought  into  the  Treasury, 
and  if  the  consumer  were  compensated  for  the  rise  in 
price  by  the  reduction  proposed  in  the  duties  on  tea 
and  sugar  the  Treasury  would  be  in  a  worse  position. 
Such  a  readjustment  of  taxation  was  not  only  costly, 
but  inequitable,  as  it  would  press  most  heavily  on  the 
poorest  classes.  The  loss  to  the  Treasury  was  to  be 
met  by  taxes  on  foreign  manufactures,  which,  to  be 
productive,  must  fall  on  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
would  thus  increase  the  cost  of  living,  and,  being 
differential  duties,  they  were  also  costly.  They  were 
alec  inequitable,  because  it  was  proposed  to  vary  the 
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amount  of  the  tax  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
imports  were  supposed  to  compete  with  British  labour. 
He  quoted  figures  from  the  Blue-book  to  show  that, 
though  some  industries  had  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  free-trade  principle,  the  country  as  a  whole  had 
benefited. 

COMMENT  UPON    MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S 

SPEECH    AT    LIVERPOOL. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

"Sir, — It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should 
risk  his  reputation  for  accuracy  by  dealing  with 
L.C.C.  matters,  which — to  respectfully  quote  his 
reference  to  Mr.  Asquith — '  he  does  not  understand.' 

**Mr.  Chamberlain  is  reported  to  have  said  at 
Liverpool  yesterday  : — 

" '  i  have  been  told  that  £41,000  worth  on  one 
account  and  perhaps  more  on  others  of  tram  rails  were 
bought  by  the  London  County  Council  from  Germany. 
Very  well.  Now  will  you  please  follow  that  up.  I 
am  not  blaming  the  London  County  Council :  they 
considered  that  they  had  only  got  to  look  in  the 
narrowest  way  to  the  interests  of  those  whom  they 
represent,  and  accordingly  they  bought  in  the  cheapest 
market,  according  to  the  Cobden  Club  maxim.  Now 
how  much  did  they  save  on  that  £41,000  ?  I  should 
judge  they  may  have  saved  £1,000.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  will  take  it  at  £1,000.  Yes,  and  how  much  did 
their  country  lose  ?  To  make  £41,000  worth  of  rails 
£20,000  of  wages  were  wanted,  and  where  did  they  go 
to?  They  went  to  Germany  or  abroad,  and  they 
might  have  been  spent  in  this  country.' 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain's  judgment  is  seriously  at  fault ; 
the  saving  ^vas  £8,721.     Let  me  set  out  the  facts. 

"  When  the  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Council's  tramways  for  electrical  traction  first  arose, 
the  Highways  Committee  were  called  upon  to  decide 
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whether,  both  with  a  view  to  securing  prompt  delivery 
and  satisfactory  quality  of  materials,  tenders  invitinir 
rails  for  the  first  l(i  miles  of  tramways  should  l)e 
lestricted  to  British  manufacture.  -  This  course,  as  an 
experiment,  was  adopted  ;  but  the  result  was  that  the 
tenders  received  were  so  few  in  number  (four)  and  so 
high  in  amount  that,  on  the  next  occasion  when  rails 
were  required,  the  Committee  felt  compelled,  in 
justice  to  the  mtepayers,  to  remove  the  restriction  n> 
to  '  British  manufacture '  and  the  tenders  were  thrown 
entirely  open.  As  a  result  of  this  an  increased 
number  of  tenders  were  received,  and  the  lowest 
British  tfender  was  £8,721  more  than  the  foreign 
tender  which  was  accepted. 

"  Thus  the  saving,  which  was  really  20  per  cent,  on 
the  order,  is  shown  to  be  eight  times  greater  than 
what  Mr.  Chamberlain  *  judged'  it  to  be. 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain,  further,  says  *  £20,000  of  wages 
.  .  .  went  abroad,  and  they  might  have  been  spent 
in  this  country.'  Is  that  so?  He  is  fond  of  showing 
that,  under  his  proposed  food  taxes,  what  is  lost  (m 
bread  and  meat  can  be  saved  on  tea,  sugar,  &c.  Let 
me  applv  his  principle  to  rails.  Belgium,  whence 
these  rails  came,  sends  us  manufactured  iron  and  steel 
to  the  value  of  about  two  millions  per  annum,  but  she 
takes  in  exchange  worsted  and  cotton  manufacture*! 
goods  to  the  value  of  two  millions  and  a  quarter.  If 
we  decline  to  take  Belgian  rails,  the  lielgians  may, 
with  equal  reason,  decline  to  take  our  soft  goods,  and 
so  workers  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  would  lose 
'  wages.'  It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  tnide  together 
and  be  friends,  especially  as  we  get  half  the  world's 
shipping.  In  short,  is  it  not  better  that  the  £20,000 
in  wages  should  go  to  the  workers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  instead  of  to  rail-makers  in  Leeds  if 
thereby  the  poor  of  London  can  get  in  relief  of  their 
already  dearer  food  and  increasing  bui*den8  the  sum 
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of  £8,721  for  nothing?  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  know 
that  the  L.C.C.  cannot  give  to  the  workers  halfpenny 
fares,  reasonable  wages  and  hours,  if  it  has  to  pay 
20  per  cent,  more  than  the  tramway  companies  for  its 
materials.  Indeed,  if  the  cost  of  municipal  construction 
showed  such  an  advance  over  '  private  enterprise '  the 
crowd  now  surrounding  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be 
the  first  to  shout  for  the  handing  back  of  the 
municipalized  tramways  to  the  companies. 

"  It  may  interest  him  and  them  to  know  that,  even 
on  free-trade  principles,  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
out  of  the  million  and  a  half  already  spent  on  our 
London  tramways  has  gone  abroad,  and  this  pro- 
portion, owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  British 
electrical  and  rail  industry,  is  rapidly  diminishing. 

"As  to  the  steel  for  Vauxhall  Bridge,  under  like 
principles  a  British  tender  has  been  accepted,  and  the 
L.C.C.  thus  secures  the  best  material  at  the  lowest 
price. 

**  On  another  trifling  matter  Mr.  Chamberlain  went 
wrong.     He  said : 

"'I  saw  the  other  day  that  in  the  regulations  of  tlic 
London  County  Council  it  is  provided  that  the  wages 
and  hours  to  be  paid  by  contractors  under  their 
contracts  are  to  be  such  as  are  current  and  recognized 
by  the  trade  of  the  district.  .  .  .  But  these 
regulations  do  not  apply  to  goods  brought  in  by 
foreigners.' 

"But  'those  regulations'  do  apply  to  foreigners, 
and  here  is  the  clause  under  which  such  work  is 
produced : 

"  All  wages  to  workmen  for  work  executed  by  the 
contractor  under  this  contract  shall  be  paid  by  the 
contractor  at  the  rates  arranged  between  the  employers 
and  workmen  in  the  rail  trade  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  order  is  placed.  The  Council 
reserve  power  to  cancel  this  contract,  so  far  as  relates 
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to  any  ])art  of  the  work  not  totally  or  partially  manu- 
factured, at  any  time  on  one  week's  notice  should  it 
be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  after 
hearmg  both  parties  that  lower  rates  than  the  standard 
rates  of  the  district  have  been  or  are  being  paid  in  the 
execution  of  this  contract. 

*'  By  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  see  we  are  exercising 
a  good  influence  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
"  Yours, 

"  J.  Williams  Benn, 
"  Chairman  of  the  Highways  Committee." 
"  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  Oct.  28." 

It  appears  from  this  letter  that  the  British  manu- 
facturer's minimum  tender  was  upwards  of  20  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  of  the  successful  Belgium 
manufacturer  and  it  may  have  been  30,  40,  or  50  per 
cent,  lower  than  that  of  the  highest  British  tender, 
for  I  have  known  a  difference  of  upwards  of  30  per 
cent,  in  tenders  for  buildings.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  was  carried  out  and  that  it  cost  20  per  cent^ 
(as  in  the  preceding  case)  on  our  total  imports  from 
foreign  countries,  which  amounted  to  £4 lt),4 16,492,. 
the  cost  would  be  to  us  upwards  of  £80,000,000  to- 
provide  the  extortionate  profits  of  British  manufac- 
turers, &c. 

SIR    R.    GIFFEN    AND 

MR.    CHAMBERLAIN'S    STATISTICS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

*'SiR, — There  is  a  serious  apparent  discrepancy  in  the- 

official  figures  themselves.     The  table  Mr.  (Jhamberlain 

quotes  from  states  the  imports  of  *  manufactures '  into 

the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  as  £149,000,000.     But 

in    the  monthly  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  for 

December,  1901,  the  figure  for  that  year  is  given  as 

£93,609,000,  and  I  understand  the  figure  for  the  year 

1902  was  about  £100,000,000  only,  though  I  cannot 
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^ive  the  exact  figure,  as  I  have  not  the  accounts  for 
1902  by  me.  The  two  figures  are  manifestly  quite 
-different,  though  both  are  quoted  popularly  as  the 
figures  of  imports  of  *  manufactures.'  The  existence 
of  two  such  figures  obviously  makes  for  confusion, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  utmost  care  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  to  explain  which  figure  they  use 
^and  why. 

"  The  word  'manufactures'  as  applied  to  our  imports 
of  *  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  goods  '  does 
not  connote  quite  the  same  thing  as  it  does  when 
applied  to  our  exports  of  *  manufactured  and  partly 
manufactured  goods.*' 

"This  last  conclusion  is  re- enforced  when  we  look  at 
■the  imports  of  'manufactured  and  partly  manufactured 
goods'  from  some  countries  which  are  given  in  the 
return  in  detail,  although  there  is  no  similar  detail  for 
all  countries  put  together.  We  find,  for  instance, 
among  imports  from  the  United  States  the  following : — 

Imports  of  the  following  Articles  Included 
AMONG  Manufactured  and  Partly  Manu- 
factured Goods  Imported  from  the  United 
States  in  1902.     (Return  Cd.  1,761,  p.  95.) 


'Copper  regulus 

. 

£406,000 

•Copper  unwrought  and  part 

wrought 

2,286,000 

Drugs  unenumerated 

242,000 

Pig  and  sheet  lead    ... 

565,000 

Leather 

3,577,000 

Seed  oil 

310,000 

Oil — other  sorts 

.      1,013,000 

Paraffine  and  paraffine  wax  . 

903,000 

Slates 

128,000 

Stones 

12,000 

Crude  zinc     ... 

136,000 

Total 

£10,568,000 
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"  These  are  not  the  sort  of  things  which  we  speak  of 
as  manufactures  when  our  own  export  trade  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  an  obvious  reflection  that  if  slates, 
stones,  crude  zinc,  and  unwrought  copper  are  to  be 
spoken  of  as  manufactures,  we  might  as  well  include 
coal  in  the  same  category. 

"  Leather,  which  is  a  large  item,  seems  to  have 
a  greater  claim  to  be  a  manufacture,  and  not  a 
raw  material ;  but  I  retain  it  as  at  least  a  dis- 
puted article,  though  my  own  opinion  most  decidedly 
18  that  it  is  essentially  a  raw  material.  In  any  case 
it  is  80  for  English  trade,  as  regards  imports  from 
the  United  States,  which  has  natural  facilities  for 
tanning. 

**  The  above  items,  it  may  be  added,  make  up  half 
the  imports  of  "  manufactured  and  partly  manu- 
factured goods  '.  from  the  United  States,  while 
there  is  another  item  of  £3,000,000,  regarding  which 
there  is  the  following  note  in  the  return  : — '  Under 
this  head  a  certain  amount  of  unenumerated  goods, 
other  than  manufactures,  is  unavoidably  included.' 

"I  find  that  while  in  the  1877  essay  the  net  produce 
of  British  labour  and  capital  exported  was  estimated 
at  £140,000,000,  the  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Department  in  the  above  Blue-book  (at  p.  361)  is 
£224,000,000  for  li)02— difference  £84,000,(X)0,  or  an 
increase  of  70  per  cent.  This  is  a  more  reasonable 
result,  I  submit,  than  anything  obtainable  by  com- 
paring gross  figures  only.  What  the  exact  com|)arison 
would  be  between  1872  and  1U02,  if  made  m  this 
manner,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  attempt  ought  surely 
to  be  made  for  that  and  other  years  as  well  if  we  are 
not  to  be  the  sport  of  figures  which  cannot  be 
conclusive. 

"  I  am,  t<cc., 

"  ROUKRT    GiFFKN." 
"  October  '11  r 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    "THE    WOMAN    WHO 

TOILS." 

Being  the  Experiences  of  two  Gentlewomen  as  Factory 

Oirls  in  America,  with  preface  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

1  will  now  give  some  extmcts  from  what  seems  to 
me  by  far  the  most  remarkable  book  which  has  ever 
appeared  on  the  condition  of  the  woman  workers 
in  any  country  of  the  world,  published  at  a  very 
moderate  price  by  Grant  Richards,  London.  The  title 
of  the  work  is  "  The  Woman  who  Toils,"  and  the 
autlioresses  of  it  are  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  and  Marie  Van 
Vorst,  whilst  there  is  a  preface  to  it  by  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
best  possible  judge  of  its  accuracy  as  a  description  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  women  of  that  country. 

President  Roosevelt  says  at  the  beginning  of  his 
prefatory  letter,  which  is  dated  October  18th,  1902, 
"My  dear  Mrs.  Van  Vorst:  I  must  write  you  a  line  to 
say  how  much  I  appreciated  your  article,  '  The  Woman 
who  Toils.'  But  to  me  there  is  a  most  melancholy 
side  to  it,  when  you  touch  upon  what  is  fundamentally 
infinitely  more  important  than  any  other  question  in 
this  country — that  is,  the  question  of  race  suicide, 
complete  or  partial." 

These  two  ladies  voluntarily  made  the  unprecedented 
sacrifice  of  sacrificing  the  comfortable  and  indej^endent 
position  in  which  they  lived  to  undertake  separately 
without  providing  themselves  with  money  or  valuables 
of  any  kind  in  order  to  vcj-ify  by  actual  experience  as 
working  women  themselves,  dependent  exclusively  on 
their  earnings  at  precarious  and  often  unattainable 
work  for  their  daily  bread,  what  is  now  the  condition 
in  the  United  States  of  America  of  "  The  Woman  who 
Toils."  An  English  lady  once  procured  admission  as 
a  supposed  pauper  to  a  Casual  Ward  for  one  night, 
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and  narrated  her  piinful  experiences  there,  whicb 
created  a  coneiderable  sensation  when  published,  but 
this  act  of  self-denial  is  entirely  eclipsed  by  the 
beneficent,  philanthropic,  and  heroic  action  of  the  two- 
ladies  Van  Vorst. 

To  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  pride,  of 
comforts,  and  even  what  to  her  were  almost  necessities 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Marie  Van  Vorst,  1  will  conclude 
these  prefatory  remarks  by  giving  her  statement  of  her 
former  wardrobe  and  of  the  one  she  adopted  on 
becoming  a  Woman  who  Toiled,  in  English  money. 


Former  Wardiiobe. 

Working  Woman's  Wardrope 

£ 

s. 

£      8. 

Hat 8 

0 

Small  Felt  Hat       ...     0    1 

Sealskin  Coat        ...     50 

0 

Woollen  Gloves       ...     0     1 

Black  Cloth  Dress        30 

0 

Flannel  Shirt-Waisc      0    8 

Silk  Underskirt     ...       5 

0 

Grey  Serge  Coat     ...     0  li 

Kid  Gloves...         ...       0 

8 

Black  Skirt 0    8 

Underwear 6 

0 

Underwear 0    4 

Tippet           0    4 

£99    8  £1  18 

It  appears  to  nie  that  the  Extracts  alone  which  f 
have  given  from  this  unique  and  valuable  work  con- 
clusively prove  that  the  condition  of  the  Women  wha 
Toil  in  England,  though  very  far  from  what  it  should 
be,  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Women  who  Toil 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 


My  apprenticeship  began  under  the  guidance  of  an 
"old  girl"  who  had  been  five  years  in  the  mill.  A 
dozen  at  a  time  the  woollen  shirts  wei*e  brought  to  us, 
complete  all  but  the  adding  of  the  linen  strips  in  front 
where  the  buttons  and  buttonholes  are  stitched.  The 
price  of  this  operation  is  paid  for  the  dozen  shirts  five,, 
five  and  a  half,  and  six  cents,*  according  to  the 
complexity  of  the  finish,  My  instructress  had  done  a« 
many  as  forty  dozen  in  one  day;  she  averaged  $1.7r> 
*A  cent  is  equal  io  a  halfpenny,  a  dollar  to  foar  shillings. 
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a  day  all  the  year  around.  While  she  was  teaching 
me  the  factory  paid  her  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  an 
hour.  .  .  . 

When  my  back  and  fingers  ached  so  that  I  could  no 
longer  bend  over  the  work,  I  watched  my  comrades 
with  amazement.  The  machine  was  not  a  wild  animal 
in  their  hands,  but  an  instrument  that  responded  with 
niceness  to  their  guidance.  Above  the  incessant  roar 
and  burring  din  they  called  gaily  to  each  other,  gossip- 
ing, chatting,  telling  stories.  What  did  they  talk 
about?  Everything,  except  domestic  cares.  The 
management  of  an  interior,  housekeeping,  cooking  were 
things  I  never  once  heard  mentioned.  What  were  the 
favourite  topics,  those  returned  to  most  frequently  and 
with  surest  interest  ?  Dress  and  men.  Two  girls  in 
the  seaming-room  had  got  into  a  quarrel  that  day  over 
a  packer,  a  fine  looking,  broad-shouldered  fellow  who 
had  touched  the  hearts  of  both  and  awakened  in  each 
an  emotion  she  claimed  the  right  to  defend.  The 
quarrel  began  lightly  with  an  exchange  of  unpleasant 
comment ;  it  soon  'took  the  proportions  of  a  dispute 
which  could  not  give  itself  the  desired  vent  in  words 
alone.  The  boss  was  called  in.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  control  what  lay  beyond  his  power,  but  applying 
factory  legislation  to  the  case,  he  ordered  the  two 
Amazons  to  ''register  out"  until  the  squabble  was 
settled,  as  the  factory  did  not  propose  to  pay  its  hands 
for  the  time  spent  in  fights.  So  the  two  girls  "  rang 
out "  past  the  timekeeper  and  took  an  hour  in  the  open 
air,  hand  to  hand,  fist  to  fist,  which,  as  it  happens  to 
man,  had  its  calming  effect.  ... 

Among  the  American  born  women  of  this  country 
the  sterility  is  greater,  the  fecundity  less  than  those  of 
any  other  nation  in  the  world,  unless  it  be  France, 
whose  anxiety  regarding  her  depopulation  we  would 
share  in  full  measure  were  it  not  for  the  foreign 
immigration  to  the  United  States,  which  counteracts 
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the  degeneracy  of  the  American.*  The  original  causes 
for  this  increasing  sterility  are  moral  and  not  phy.sical. 
When  this  is  known,  does  not  the  philosophy  of  tlie 
American  working  woman  become  a  subject  of  vital 
interest  ?  Among  the  enemies  to  fecundity  and  a 
natural  destiny  there  are  two  which  act  as  potently  in 
the  lower  as  in  the  upper  classes :  the  triumph  of 
individualism,  the  love  of  luxury.  America  is  not  a 
democracy,  the  unity  of  eft'ort  betAveen  the  man  and 
the  woman  does  not  exist.  Men  were  too  long  in  a 
majority.  Women  have  become  autocrsits  or  rivals. 
A  phrase  which  I  heard  often  repeated  at  the  factory 
speaks  by  itself  for  a  condition  :  *'  She  nuist  be  married, 
because  she  don't  work."  And  another  phrase  pro- 
nounced repeatedly  by  younger  girls:  **  I  don't  \ni\r 
to  work ;  my  father  gives  me  all  the  money  T  need, 
but  not  all  the  money  1  wanf,  I  like  to  be  independent 
and  spend  my  money  as  I  please." 

What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  i  The 
American-born  girl  is  an  egoist.  Her  whole  effort 
(and  she  makes  and  sustains  one  in  the  life  of  mill 
drudgery)  is  for  herself.  vShe  works  for  luxury  until 
the  day  when  a  proper  husband  ))rescnts  himself. 
Then  she  stops  working  and  lets  him  toil  for  both, 
with  the  hope  that  the  budget  shall  not  be  diminished 
by  increasing  family  demands. 

In  those  cases  where  the  woman  continues  to  work 
after  marriage,  she  chooses  invariably  a  kind  of 
occupation  which  is  inconsistent  with  child-bearing. 
She  returns  to  the  mill  with  her  husband.  There 
were  a  number  of  married  couples  at  the  knitting 
factory  at  Perry.  They  boarded,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
I  never  saw  a  baby  nor  heard  of  a  baby  while  I  was 
in  the  town.   .  .  . 

•  George  Ent(elniaii,  M.l).,  "The  Incroiainjj  Sterility  of 
American  "Woinon,"  from  the  -foirnol  of  t-o  .Xinyjir-vii  ire%IiAi 
AHOooitition,  October  "»,  1^01. 
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On  Saturday  niglita  we  drew  our  pay  and  got  out 
at  half-past  four.  Tlus  extra  hour  and  a  half  was 
not  given  to  us  ;  we  had  saved  it  up  by  beginnincr 
each  (lay  at  fifteen  minutes  before  seven.  In  reality  we 
worked  ten  and  ar  quarter  hours  five  days  in  the  week 
in  order  to  work  eight  and  a  half  on  the  sixth.  .  .  . 

For  the  first  three  weeks  of  my  life  as  a  factory 
girl  I  saw  among  my  companions  only  one  vast  class 
of  slaves,  miseral>le  drudges,  doomed  to  dirt,  ugliness 
and  overwork  from  birth  mitil  death.  My  own 
physical  sufierings  were  acute.  My  heart  was  torn 
with  pity.  I  revolted  against  a  society  whose  material 
demands  were  satisfied  at  the  cost  of  minds  and 
bodies.  Labour  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  monster 
feeding  itself  on  human  lives.  To  every  new  impres- 
sion I  responded  with  indiscriminate  compassion.  It 
it  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  sustain  for  more 
than  a  moment  at  a  time  the  terrible  fatigue  which  a 
new  hand  like  myself  is  obliged  to  endure  day  after 
day ;  the  disgust  at  foul  smells,  the  revulsion  at 
miserable  food  soaked  in  grease,  the  misery  of  a  straw 
mattress,  a  sheetless  bed  with  blankets  whose  acrid 
odour  is  stifiing.  The  mind  cannot  grasp  what  it 
nienns  to  be  frantic  with  pain  in  the  shoulders  and 
back  before  nine  in  tlie  morning,  and  to  watch  the 
clock  creep  around  to  six  before  one  has  a  right  to 
drop  into  the  chair  that  has  stood  near  one  all  day 
long.  ... 

The  girl  at  the  machine  next  mine  liad  an  ear  like 
a  sea-shell,  a  skin  of  satin.  Her  youth  was  bou'Ml, 
atrong  shoulders  already  stooped,  chest  fast  narrow- 
ing. At  7  A.M.  she  came :  albeit  fresh,  pale  still  an<l 
wan ;  rest  of  the  night  too  short  a  prepamtion  for  tiie 
<Iay's  Avork.  By  three  in  the  afternoon  she  wa-< 
flushed,  by  five  crimson.  She  threw  her  hands  up 
over  her  head  and  exclaimed:  *'My  back's  broke, 
and  I've  only  made  thirty-five  cents  to  day"  (Is.  7^d.) 
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Maggie  McGowan  (indicating  rae)  :  "  Here's  a 
girl  who's  had  the  misfortune  never  to  work  in  a 
shoe-shop." 

**  Misfortune  ?     You  don't  mean  that !  " 

Maggie :  "  Well,  I  guess  I  don't !  If  I  didn't 
make  a  joke  now  and  then  I'd  jump  into  the  river! "  .  . 

We  are  up  five  flights  of  stairs.  There  are  at  least 
two  hundred  girls.  Machine  oil,  rags,  refuse,  cover 
the  floor — such  debris  as  only  awaits  a  spark  from  a 
lighted  match  or  cigar  to  burst  into  flames.  Despite 
laws  and  regulations  the  building  is  not  fire-proof. 
There  is  no  fire-escape.  A  cry  of  fire,  and  great 
Heaven  !  what  escape  for  two  hundred  of  us  from 
this  mountain  height,  level  with  roofs  of  the  distant 
town  !  .  .  . 

When  my  employer  had  left  me  I  observed  the 
woman  at  my  side :  an  untidy,  degraded-looking 
creature,  long  past  youth.  Her  hands  beggared 
description ;  their  covering  resembled  skin  not  at 
all,  but  a  dark-blue  substance,  leatherlike,  bruised, 
ingrained,  indigo-hued.  Her  nails  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  beaten  severely.  One  of  her  thumbs 
was  bandaged. 

"  I  lost  one  nail ;  rotted  off*." 

"  Horrible !     How,  pray  ?  " 

"That  there  water;  it's  poison  from  the  shoe-dye." 

Swiftly  my  hands  were  changing  to  a  faint  likeness 
of  my  companion's. 

*' Don't  tell  him,"  she  said,  "that  I  told  you  that. 
He'll  be  mad;  he'll  think  I  am  discoumging  you. 
But  you'll  lose  your  forefinger  {nail,  all  right!"  Then 
she  gave  a  little  laugh  as  she  turned  her  boot  around 
to  polish  it. 

"  Once  I  tried  to  clean  my  hands  up.  Lord !  it's 
no  good !  I  scrub  'em  with  a  scrubbin'-brush  on 
Sundays." 

**  How  long  have  you  been  at  this  job  ?  " 
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"  Ten  months."  .  .  . 

In  Lynn,  unless  she  boards  at  home,  a  girl's  living 
costs  her  at  best  $3.75  a  week.  If  she  be  of  the 
average*  her  month's  earnings  are  $32.  Reduce 
this  by  general  expenses  and  living  and  her  surplus 
is  $16,  to  earn  which  she  has  toiled  224  hours.  You 
will  recall  that  there  are,  out  of  the  22,000  operatives 
in  Massachusetts,  5,000  who  make  under  $5  a  week. 
I  leave  the  reader  to  compute  from  this  the  luxuries 
and  possible  pleasures  consistent  with  this  income.  .   .  . 

The  nourishment  provided  for  these  thirteen-hour- 
a-day  labourers  is  as  follows :  On  a  tin  saucepan 
there  was  a  little  salt  pork  and  on  another  dish  a  pile 
of  grease-swimming  spinach.  A  ragged  Negro 
hovered  over  these  articles  of  diet;  the  room  was 
full  of  the  smell  of  frying.  After  the  excitement 
of  my  search  for  work,  and  the  success,  if  success  it 
can  be  called  that  so  far  had  met  me,  I  could  not  eat ; 
I  did  not  even  sit  down.  I  made  my  excuse.  1 
said  that  I  had  had  something  to  eat  in  Columbia, 
and  started  out  to  the  mill.   .  .  . 

During  the  afternnon  the  gay  Jeannie  returns  and 
presents  to  me  a  tin  box.  It  is  filled  with  a  black 
powder.  "Want  some?"  Well,  what  is  it?  She 
greets  my  ignorance  with  shrieks  of  laughter.  In 
a  trice  half  a  dozen  girls  have  left  their  spooling 
and  cluster  around  me. 

"  She  ain't  never  seen  it ! "  and  the  little  creature 
fills  her  mouth  with  the  powder  which  she  keeps 
under  her  tongue.     "  It  is  muff  " 

They  all  take  it,  old  and  young,  even  the  smallest 
children.  Their  mouths  are  brown  with  it ;  their 
teeth  are  black  with  it.  They  take  it  and  smell  it 
and  carry  it  about- under  their  tongues  all  day  in  a 
black  wad,  spitting  it  all  over  the  floor.  Others 
"dip,"  going  about  with  the  long  sticks  in  their 
*Lynn't  arerage  wages  are  $8  per  week. 
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mouths.  The  air  of  the  room  is  white  with  cotton, 
although  the  spool-room  is  perhaps  the  freest.  These 
little  particles  are  breathed  into  the  nose,  drawn  into 
the  lungs.  Lung  disease  and  pneumonia — consump- 
tion— are  the  constant,  never-absent  scourge  of  the 
mill  village.  The  girls  expectorate  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  floor  is  nauseous  with  it;  the  little  girls 
practise  spitting  and  are  adepts  at  it.  .  .  ,  ' 

"Amanda  Wilcox  she  dun  tol'  Ida  Jacobs  that 
she'd  do  her  at  noon,  and  Ida  she  sarst  her  back. 
It  was  all  about  a  sport* — Bill  James.  He's  been 
cpo'tin'  Ida  Jacobs  these  three  weeks,  I  reckon, 
and  Amanda  got  crazy  over  it,  and  'clared  she'd 
spile  her  game.  And  she  tol'  Ida  Jacobs  a  lie 
aoout  Bill — sayd  he*  been  spo'tin'  her  down  to  the 
Park  on  Sunday. 

**  Well,  sir,  the  whole  spinnin'-room  was  out  to 
see  what  they-all'd  do  at  noon,  and  they  jest  resh'd 
for  each  other  like's  they  was  crazy;  and  one  man 
he  got  between  'em  and  savd,  *  Now  the  gyrl  what 
spits  over  my  hand  first  can  begin  the  fight.' 

"  They  both  them  spit  right  into  each  other's 
faces,  they  did  so;  and  arter  that  yer  couldn't  get 
them  apart.  Ida  Jacobs  grabbed  Amanda  by  the 
ha'r  and  Amanda  hit  her  plump  in  the  chest  with 
her  fist.  They  was  suttenly  like  to  kill  each  other 
ef  the  men  hadn't  just  parted  them  ;  it  took  three 
men  to  part  'em." 

Her  story  was  much  appreciated. 

*'Ida  was  dun  fer,  I  can  tell  ye;  she  suttenly  was. 
She  can't  git  back  to  work  fer  days."  .  .  . 

When  the  people  are  ill,  Jones  says,  they  are 
docked  for  wages.  When,  for  indisposition  or  fatigue, 
they  knock  a  day  off,  there  is  a  man,  hired  especially 
for  this  purpose,  who  rides  from  house  to  house  to  find 
out  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  to  urge  them  to 
*A  b«aa. 
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rise,  and  if  they  are  not  literally  too  sick  to  move, 
they  are  hounded  out  of  their  beds  and  back  to  their 
looms.  ... 

"Hush,  Letty,  hush!  Mother's  too  sick  to  get 
it."  But  the  child  continues  to  fret  and  plead. 
Finally  with  a  groan  Mrs.  White  stretches  out  her 
hand  and  gets  the  tin  mug  of  water,  of  that  vile  and 
dirty  water  which  has  brought  death  to  so  many  in 
the  mill  village.  The  child  drinks  it  greedily.  I 
can  hear  it  suck  the  fluid.  Then  the  woman  herself 
staggers  to  her  feet,  rises  with  dreadful  illness  upon 
her,  and  all  through  the  hot  stuffy  night  in  the  close 
air  of  the  loft  growing  momentarily  more  fetid, 
unwholesome,  intolerable — she  rises  to  be  violently 
sick  over  and  over  again.  It  seems  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  to  one  who  lies  awake  listening, 
and  must  seem  unceasing  to  the  poor  wretch  who* 
returns  to  her  bed  only  to  rise  again. 

She  groans  and  suffers  and  bites  her  exclamations 
short.  Twice  she  goes  to  the  window  and  by  the 
light  of  the  electric  lamp  pours  laudanum  into  a 
gliass  and  takes  it  to  still  her  pain  and  her  need. 

The  odours  become  so  nauseous  that  I  am  fain  to 
cover  my  face  and  head.  The  child  fed  on  salt  ham 
and  pork  is  restless  and  thirsty  all  night  and  begs  for 
water  at  short  intervals.  At  last  the  demand  is  too 
much  for  the  poor  agonized  mother — she  takes 
refuge  in  silencing  unworthy,  and  to  which  one  feels 
her  gentleness  must  be  forced.  "  Hark  !  The  cat  will 
get  you,  L^tty  I  See  that  cat  ?  "  And  the  feline 
horror  in  nameless  form,  evoked  in  an  awe-inspiring 
whisper,  controls  the  little  creature,  who  murmurs, 
sobs  and  subsides. 

What  spirit  deeper  than  her  character  has  hitherto 
displayed  stirs  the  mill-girl  in  the  bed  next  to  me  ? 
Possibly  the  tragedy  in  the  other  bed ;  possibly  the 
tragedy  of  her  own  youth.     At  all  events,  whatever 
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burden  is  on  her,  her  cross  is  heavy  I  She  murmur* 
in  her  dreams,  in  a  voice  more  mature,  more  serious,, 
than  any  tone  of  hers  has  indicated  : 

^'  Oh,  my  God  !  " 

It  is  a  strange  cry — call — appeal.  It  rings  solemn 
to  me  as  I  lie  and  watch  and  pity.  Hours  of  night 
which  should  be  to  the  labourer  peaceful,  full  of 
repose  after  the  day,  drag  along  from  nine  o'clock^ 
when  we  went  to  bed,  till  three.  At  three,  Mrs. 
White  falls  into  a  doze.  I  envy  her.  Over  me  the 
vermin  have  run  riot ;  I  have  killed  them  on  my  neck 
and  my  arms.  When  it  seemed  that  flesh  and  blood 
must  succumb,  and  sleep,  through  sheer  pity,  take 
hold  of  us,  a  stirring  begins  in  the  kitchen  below 
which  in  its  proximity  seems  a  part  of  the  very 
room  we  occupy.  The  landlady,  Mrs.  Jones,  has- 
arisen  ;  she  is  making  her  fire.  At  a  quarter  to  four 
Mrs.  Jones  begins  her  frying ;  at  four  a  deep,  blue^ 
ugly  smoke  has  ascended  the  stairway  to  us.  This 
smoke  is  thick  with  odours — the  odour  of  bad  grease 
and  bad  meat.  Its  cloud  conceals  the  beds  from  me 
and  I  can  scarcely  pierce  its  curtain  to  look  through 
the  window.  It  settles  down  over  the  beds  like  u 
creature ;  it  insinuates  itself  into  the  clotiies  that 
hang  upon  the  wall.  80  permeating  is  it  that  the 
odour  of  fried  food  clings  to  everything  I  wear  and 
haunts  me  all  day.  1  can  hear  the  sputtering  of 
the  saucepan  and  the  fall  and  flap  of  the  pieces  of 
meat  as  she  drops  them  in  to  fry.  /  know  what  they 
are  J  for  I  had  seen  them  the  night  before  —  great 
crimson  bits  of  flesh  torn  to  pieces  and  arranged 
in  rows  by  the  fingers  of  a  ragged  Negro  as  lie 
crouched  by  the  kitchen  table. 

This  preparation  continues  for  an  hour:  it  takes 
an  abnormally  long  time  to  cook  abnormally  bad 
food  I  Long  before  five  the  clock  of  Excelsior  rings 
and  the  cry  of  the  mill   is  lieard  waking  whomsoever 
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might  be  lucky  enough  to  be  asleep.  Mrs.  Jones 
calls  Molly.  *'  Molly  !  "  The  girl  murmurs  and 
turns.  "  Come,  you-all  git  up  ;  you  take  so  powerful 
long  to  dress  yo'self  !  "  Long  to  dress  !  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  that  would  be  possible.  She  rises 
reluctantly,  yawning,  sighing;  lifts  her  scarcely 
rested  body,  puts  on  her  stockings  and  her  shoes  and 
the  dirty  wrapper.  Her  hair  is  untouched,  her  face 
unwashed,  but  she  is  ready  for  the  day !  .  .  . 

Many  of  the  older  hands  come  without  breakfast, 
and  a  little  later  tin  pails  or  paper  parcels-  appear. 
These  operatives  crouch  down  in  a  Turkish  fashion 
at  the  machines'  sides  and  take  a  hasty  mouthful  of 
their  unwholesome,  unpleasant-looking  food,  eating 
with  their  fingers  more  like  animals  than  human 
beings.  By  eight  the  full  steam  power  is  on,  to 
judge  by  the  swift  turning,  the  strong  resistance 
of  the  spools.  Not  one  of  the  women  near  me  but 
is  degrading  to  look  upon  and  odorous  to  approach. 
These  creatures,  ill  clad,  with  matted,  frowsy  hair 
and  hands  that  look  as  though  they  had  never,  never 
been  washed,  smell  like  the  byre.  As  for  the 
children,  I  must  pass  them  by  in  this  recital.  The 
tiny,  tiny  children!  The  girls  are  profane,  con- 
tentious, foul-mouthed.  There  is  much  partisanship 
and  cliqueism ;  you  can  tell  it  by  the  scowls  and  the 
low,  insulting  words  as  an  enemy  passes.  ... 

One  afternoon  I  went  up  to  the  loft  to  rest  a  few 
moments  before  going  to  the  mill.  Mrs.  White  was 
sitting  on  her  bed,  a  slender  figure  in  the  blue-checked 
wrapper  she  always  wore.  Her  head  was  close  to 
the  window,  her  silhouette  in  the  light,  pale  and 
slender.  "I  wa'n't  sick  when  I  come  hyar,  but  them 
mills !  They's  suttingly  tew  hyard  on  a  woman ! 
Weave-room  killed  me,  I  guess.  I  couldn't  hyar  at 
all  when  I  come  out  and  scarcely  could  stan'  on  ma 
feet  when  I  got  home.     Tew  tyred  to  eat,  tew ;  and 
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the  water  hyar  is  regularly  pisen  ;  hev  you-all  seen 
it  i  It's  a11  colours.  Doctor  done  come  to  see  me ; 
ain't  helpin'  me  any ;  'pears  like  he-all  ain't  goin'  to 
come  no  mo'  I  " 

''  If  you  have  a  husband,  why  don't  you  go  to  him 
and  let  him  care  for  you  ?  " 

She  was  silent,  turning  her  wcdding-ringless  hand 
over  and  over  on  her  lap;  the  flies  came  buzzing  in 
around  us,  and  in  the  near  distance  Excelsior 
buzzed,  the  loudest,  most  inconsistent  creature  on  this 
part  of  the  earth. 

"  Seems  like  a  woman  ought  to  help  a  man^ — 
some,"  she  murmured.  Downstairs  Mrs.  Jone> 
sums  her  up  in  a  few  words. 

'*  She-all  suttinly  ain't  no  *  Mrs.'  in  the  world  I 
Calls  herself  *  WIntf.' "  (The  intonation  is  not  t<> 
be  mistaken.)  "  Pore  thing's  dyin' — knows  it,  tew  I 
Come  hyar  to  die,  I  reckon.  She'll  die  right  up  thur 
in  that  baed,  tew.  Doctor  don't  come  no  mo'.  Know 
she  cayn't  pay  him  nothin'.  .  .  . 

In  speaking  of  the  settlement,  it  borders  on  tlie 
humorous  to  use  the  word  sanitation.  In  the 
mill  district,  as  far  as  my  observation  reached,  ther<' 
is  none.  Refuse  not  too  vile  for  the  public  eye  i'l 
thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  streets  in  front  of  tlu* 
houses.  The  general  drainage  is  performed  by 
emptying  pans  and  basins  and  receptacles  into  tlir 
backyards,  so  that  as  one  stands  at  the  back  stepx 
of  one's  own  door  one  breathes  and  respires  the 
filth  of  half  a  dozen  shanties.  Decaying  vegetables, 
rags,  dirt  of  all  kinds  are  the  flowers  of  these  pe<n)!i', 
the  decorations  of  their  miserable  garden  patches. 
To  walk  through  (iranton  (which  the  prospectin 
tells  us  is  well  dniined)  is  to  evoke  nausea;  U> 
inhatnt  Granton  is  an  ordeal  which  even  necessity 
cannot  rob  of  its  severity.  .  .  . 

For    one    short    njomeut     please    consider :     Tliis 
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hemmed-in  life,  this  limited  existence,  encompassed 
on  all  sides  by  the  warfare  and  battle  and  din  of 
maddening  sounds,  vibrations  around  her  during 
twelve  hours  of  the  day,  vibrations  which  mean  that 
her  food  is  being  gained  by  each  pulse  of  the  engine 
and  its  mtio  marked  oft'  by  the  disc  at  her  side. 
Before  her  the  scene  is  unchanged  day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year.  It  is  not  an 
experience  to  this  woman  wlio  works  beside  me  so 
patiently ;  it  is  her  life.  The  forms  she  sees  are 
warped  and  scarred  ;  the  intellects  with  which  she 
cr)mes  in  contact  are  dulled  and  undeveloped.  All 
they  know  is  toil,  all  they  know  of  gain  is  a  fluctua- 
tion in  a  Avage  that  ranges  from  cents  to  a  dollar  and 
cents  again,  never  touching  a  two-dollar  mark.  The 
children  who,  barefooted,  filthy,  brush  past  her, 
sweeping  the  cotton  from  the  infected  floors,  these 
are  the  only  forms  of  childhood  she  has  ever  seen. 
The  dirty  women  around  her,  low-browed,  sensual, 
are  the  forms  of  womanhood  that  she  knows  ;  and  the 
men'?  If  she  does  not  feed  the  passion  of  the  overseer, 
slie  may  find  some  mill-hand  who  will  contract  a  "  null 
marriage  "  with  this  daughter  of  the  loom,  a  marriage 
little  binding  to  him  and  which  will  give  her  children 
to  give  in  time  to  the  mill.  .  .  . 

They  rise  at  four ;  at  a  quarter  before  six  they  ;ue 
at  work.  The  <lay  in  winter  is  not  born  when  they 
stsirt  their  tasks ;  the  night  has  ftdlen  long  before  they 
cease.  In  summer  they  are  worked  long  into  their 
evenings.  They  tell  me  that  they  are  too  tired  to  eat  ; 
that  all  they  want  to  do  is  to  turn  their  aching  bones 
cm  to  their  miserable  nrattresses  and  sleep  until  they 
are  cried  and  shrieked  awake  by  the  mill  sunmions. 
Therefore  they  solve  their  own  cpiestlons.  Nothing  is 
provided  for  them  that  they  can  use,  and  they  turn  to 
the  only  thing  that  is  within  their  reach — animal 
enjoyment,   human    intercourse    and    companionship. 
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They  are  animals,  as  are  their  betters,  and  with  it,  let 
us  believe,  more  excuse. 

The  mill  marriage  is  a  farce,  and  yet  they 
choose  to  call  their  unions  now  and  again  a  marriage. 
Many  a  woman  has  been  a  wife  several  times  in  the 
same  town,  in  the  same  house.  The  bond-tying  is  a 
form,  and,  of  course,  mostly  ignored.  The  settle- 
ments swann  with  illegitimate  children.  Next  to 
me  work  two  young  girls,  both  under  seventeen, 
both  ringless  and  with  child.  .  .  . 

Minnie  was  married  at  thirteen ;  in  less  than  a  year 
she  was  a  grass  widow.  **My  goodness,  there's  lots 
of  grass  widows ! "  my  frowsled  hostess  nods.  ''  Why, 
in  one  weave-room  hyar  there  ain't  a  gyrl  but  what's 
left  by  her  husband.  One  day  a  new  gyrl  come  for 
to  run  a  loom  and  they  yells  out  at  her,  '  Is  you-all  a 
grass  widow?     Yer  can't  come  in  hyar  ef  you  ain't.' '' 

But  it  was  after  her  grass  widowhood  that  Minnie's 
tragedy  began.  The  mill  was  her  ruin.  So  much 
grace  and  good  looks  could  not  go,  cannot  go,  does 
not  go  unchallenged  by  the  attentions  of  the  men 
who  are  put  there  to  run  these  women's  work.  The 
overseer  was  father  of  her  child,  and  when  she  tried  to 
force  from  him  recognition  and  aid  he  threw  over  his 
position  and  left  Columbia  and  this  behind  him. 
This,  one  instance  under  my  own  eyes  observed.  .  .  . 

"  They  give  her  nine  months."  (Calcutta  is  the 
roughest  settlement  round  here).  "  Why,  that  gyrl 
wars  her  hair  cut  short,  and  she  shoots  and  cuts  like  a 
man.  She  drew  her  knife  on  a  man  last  week — cut 
his  face  all  up  and  into  his  side  through  his  lung. 
Tried  to  pass  as  she  was  his  wife,  but  when  they  had 
her  up,  ma'am,  they  proved  she  had  been  three 
men's  wives  and  he  four  gyrl's  husbands.  He  liked 
to  died  of  the  cut.  They've  given  her  nine  months, 
but  he  ain't  the  only  man  that  bears  her  marks. 
Over   to    Calcutta   it's  the  knife    and  the   gun    at   a 
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wink.  This  yere  was  an  awful  pretty  gyrl.  My  Min 
seed  her  peekin'  out  from  behind  the  loom  in  the 
weave-room,  thought  she  was  a  boy,  and  said  :  '  Who's 
that  yere  pretty  boy  peekin'  at  me  1 '  And  that 
gyrl  told  Min  that  she  couldn't  help  knife  the  men, 
they  all  worried  on  her  so !  '  Won't  never  leave  me 
alone ;  I  jest  have  to  draw  on  'em ;  there  ain't  na 
other  way.' "... 

Through  the  looms  I  catch  sight  of  Upton's,  my 
landlord's,  little  child.  She  is  seven  ;  so  small  that 
they  have  a  box  for  her  to  stand  upon.  She  i» 
a  pretty,  frail,  little  thing,  a  spooler — "  a  good 
spooler,  tew ! "  Through  the  frames  on  the  other 
side  I  can  only  see  her  fingers  as  they  clutch  at  the 
flying  spools ;  her  head  is  not  high  enough,  even  with 
the  box,  to  be  visible.  Her  hands  are  fairy  hands^ 
fine-boned,  well-made,  only  they  are  so  thin  and 
dirty,  and  her  nails — claws ;  she  would  do  well  to 
have  them  cut.  A  nail  can  be  torn  from  the  finger, 
is  torn  from  the  finger  frequently,*  by  this  flying 
spool.  I  go  over  to  Upton's  little  girl.  Her 
spindles  are  not  thinner  nor  her  spools  whiter. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

**  Ten." 

She  looks  six.  It  is  impossible  to  know  if  what 
she  says  is  true.  The  children  are  commanded  both 
by  parents  and  bosses  to  advance  their  ages  when 
asked.  .  .  . 

I  watch  the  children  crouch  on  the  floor  by  the 
frames ;  some  fall  asleep  between  the  mouthfuls  of 
food,  and  so  lie  asleep  with  food  in  their  mouths  until 
the  overseer  rouses  them  to  their  tasks  again.     Here 

•In  Huntsville,  Alabama,  a  child  of  eight  lost  her  index  and 
middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand  in  January,  1902.  One  doctor 
told  me  that  he  had  amputated  the  fingers  of  more  than  a 
hundred  babies.  A  merchant  told  me  he  had  frequently  seen 
children  whose  hands  had  been  cut  off  by  the  machinery. — 
American  Fedtrationist. 
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and  there  totters  a  little  child  just  learning  to  walk  ; 
it  runs  and  crawls  the  length  of  tlie  mill.  Mothers 
who  have  no  one  with  whom  to  leave  their  babies 
bring  them  to  the  workshop,  and  their  lives  begin, 
continue  and  end  in  the  horrible  pandemonium.  .  .  . 

It  seems  folly  to  insult  the  common  sense  of  the 
public  by"  asking  them  whether  they  think  that 
thirteen  hours  a  day,  with  a  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  for  recreation  at  noon,  or  the  same  amount 
of  night-work  in  a  mill  whese  atmosphere  is  vile  with 
odours,  humid  with  imhealthfulness,  filled  with 
the  particles  of  flying  cotton,  a  pandemonium  of 
noise  and  deafening  roar,  so  deafening  that  the  loss 
of  hearing  is  frequent  and  the  keenness  of  hearing 

always  dulled whether  the  atmosphere 

combined  with  the  association  of  men  and  women 
whose  morals  or  lack  of  morals  is  notorious  all  over 
the  world,  is  good  for  a  growing  child  t  Is  it  con- 
ducive to  progressive  development,  to  the  making 
of  decent  manhood  or  womanhood?  What  kind 
of  citizen  can  this  child — if  he  is  fit  enough  in  the 
economic  struggle  of  the  world  to  survive — turn 
out  to  be  ?  Not  citizens  at  all :  creatures  scarcely 
fit  to  be  called  human  beings.  .  .  . 

'*  Why,  thar  ain't  never  a  haouse  but's  got  some- 
body sick,"  my  little  teacher  informed  me  in  her 
soft  Southern  dialect.  "  1  suttinly  never  did  see  a 
place  like  this  for  dyin'  in  winter  time.  I  reckon 
et's  funerals  every  day.'' 

Here  is  a  little  child,  not  more  than  seven  years 
old.  The  land  is  a  hot  enough  country,  we  will 
concede,  but  not  a  savage  South  Sea  Island !  She 
has  on  one  garment,  if  a  tattered  sacking  dress 
can  be  so  termed.  Her  bones  are  nearly  through 
her  skin,  but  her  stomach  is  an  unhealthy  pouch, 
abnormal.  She  has  dropsy.  She  works  in  a  new 
mill — in  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  South  Carolina. 
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Here  is  a  slender  little  boy — a  birch  rod  (good  old 
simile)  is  not  more  slender,  but  the  birch  has  the 
advantage  :  it  is  elastic — it  bends,  has  youth  in  it. 
This  boy  looks  ninety.  He  is  a  dwarf ;  twelve  years 
old,  he  appears  seven,  no  more.  He  sweeps  the 
cotton  off  the  floor  of  "the  baby  mill."  (How 
tenderly  and  proudly  the  owners  speak  of  their 
brick  and  mortar.)  He  sweeps  the  cotton  and  lint 
from  the  mill  aisles  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  without  a 
break  in  the  night's  routine.  He  stops  of  his  own 
accord,  however,  to  cough  and  expectorate — he  has 
advanced  tuberculosis.  .  .  . 

The  file  of  humanity  that  passes  me  I  shall  never 
forget!  The  Blank  Mill  claims  1,500  of  these 
labourers;  at  least  200  are  children.  The  little 
things  run  and  keep  step  with  the  older  men  and 
women ;  their  shaggy,  frowzled  heads  are  bent,  their 
hands  protrude  pitifully  from  their  sleeves ;  they  are 
barefooted,  bareheaded.  With  these  little  figures 
the  elements  wanton ;  they  can  never  know  the 
fullness  of  summer  or  the  proper  maturity  of  autumn. 
!Suns  have  burned  them,  rains  have  fallen  upon 
them,  as  unprotected  through  storms  they  go  to 
their  work.  The  winter  winds  have  penetrated 
the  tatters  with  blades  like  knives ;  gray  and  dusty 
and  earth-coloured  the  line  passes.  These  are 
children?  No,  they  are  wraiths  of  childhood — 
they  are  effigies  of  youth  I  What  can  Hope  work 
in  this  down-trodden  soil  for  any  future  harvest? 
They  can  curse  and  swear;  they  chew  tobacco  and 
take  snuff.  When  they  speak  at  all  their  voices 
are  feeble  ;  ears  long  dulled  by  the  thunder  of  the  mill 
are  no  longer  keen  to  sound ;  their  speech  is  low 
and  scarcely  audible.  Over  sallow  cheeks  where  the 
skin  is  tightly  drawn  their  eyes  regard  you  suspi- 
ciously, malignantly  even,  never  with  the  frank  look 
of  childhood.     As  the  long  afternoon  goes  by  in  its 
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hours  of  leisure  for  us  fatigue  settles  like  a  blight 
over  their  features,  their  expressions  darken  to 
elfish  strangeness,  whilst  sullen  lines,  never  to  be 
eradicated,  mark  the  distinctive  visages  of  these 
children  of  labour. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  actually  die 
off  like  flies.  They  fall  subject,  not  to  children's 
diseases  exactly — nothing  really  natural  seems  to 
come  into  the  course  of  these  little  existences — 
they  fall  a  prey  to  the  maladies  that  are  the  out- 
comes of  their  conditions.  They  are  always  half- 
clad  in  the  winter  time ;  their  clothes  differ  nothing 
at  all  from  their  summer  clothes;  they  have  no 
overcoats  or  coats ;  many  of  them  go  barefoot  all 
winter  long.  They  come  out  from  the  hot  mills 
into  cold,  mw  winds  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  pneu- 
monia, scourge  of  the  mill-town.  Their  general 
health  is  bad  all  the  year  round;  their  skins  and 
complexions  have  taken  the  tone  of  the  sandy  soil 
of  the  Southern  country  in  which  they  are  bred 
and  in  which  their  martyrdom  is  accomplished.  I 
never  saw  a  rosy  cheek  nor  a  clear  skin :  these 
are  the  parchment  editions  of  childhood  on  which 
Tragedy  is  written  indelibly.  You  can  there  read 
the  eternal  condemnation  of  those  who  have 
employed  them  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

It  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  believe  that 
mill  labour  will  kill  off  little  spinners  and  spoolers. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  entirely  true.  There  are 
constitutions  that  survive  all  the  horrors  of  exist- 
ence. I  have  worked  both  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  South  beside  women  who  entered  the  mill  service 
at  eight  years  of  age.  One  of  these  was  still  in  her 
girlhood  when  I  knew  her.  She  was  very  strong, 
very  good  and  still  had  some  illusions  left.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  goes  to  prove,  when  I  say  that  at 
twenty,  in  spite  of  twelve  years  of  labour,  she  still 
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dreamed,  still  hoped,  still  longed  and  prayed  for 
soTnething  that  was  not  a  mill.  If  this  means 
content  in  servitude,  if  this  means  that  the  poor 
white  trash  are  born  slaves,  or  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  means  that  there  is  something  inherent  in  a  woman 
that  will  carry  her  past  suicide  and  past  idiocy  and 
degradation,  all  of  which  is  around  her,  I  think  it 
argues  well  for  the  working  women. 

The  other  woman  was  forty.  She  had  no  illusions 
left — please  remember  she  had  worked  since  eight ; 
she  had  reached,  if  you  like,  the  idiot  stage.  She 
had  nothing  to  offer  during  all  the  time  I  knew  her  but 
a  few  sentences  directly  in  connection  with  her  toil. 

It  is  useless  to  advance  the  plea  that  spooling  is 
not  difficult.  No  child  (we  will  cancel  under 
twelve!)  should  work  at  all.  No  human  creature 
should  work  thirteen  hours  a  day.  No  baby  of 
six,  seven  or  eight  should  be  seen  in  the  mills. 

It  is  also  useless  to  say  that  these  children  tell  you 
that  they  '*  like  the  mill."  They  are  beaten  by 
their  parents  if  they  do  not  tell  you  this,  and, 
granted  that  they  do  not  like  their  servitude,  when 
was  it  thought  expedient  that  a  child  should  direct 
its  existence?  If  they  do  not  pass  the  early  years 
of  their  lives  in  study,  when  should  they  learn  i?  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  to-day,  as  for  years  past,  Southern 
cotton  mills  are  employing  the  labour  of  children 
under  tender  age — employing  an  army  of  them  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand  under  twelve — can  only  be 
explained  by  a  frank  admittal  that  infantile  labour 
has  been  considered  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
gain.  .  .  .  Early  death  carries  hundreds  out  of  life, 
disease  rots  the  remainder,  and  the  dulled  maturity 
attained  by  a  creature  whose  life  has  been  passed  in 
this  labour  is  not  fit  to  propagate  the  species.  .  .  . 

South  Carolina  has  become  very  haughty  on  this 
topic  and  has  reached  a  point  when  she  tells  us  she 
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18  to  cure  the  sore  in  her  own  body  without  aid  or 
interference.  At  a  late  session  of  the  Legislature 
the  bill  for  the  restriction  of  child  labour — we  must 
call  it  this,  since  it  legislates  only  for  the  child 
under  ten — this  bill  was  defeated  by  only  two 
dissenting  voices.  .  .  . 

**  To  compete,"  she  said  with  the  conviction  of  an 
intelligent,  well-informed  manufacturer,  "  I  must 
have  ray  sixty-six  hours  a  week  I  "  .  .  . 

Of  the  2l',000,000  spindles  in  the  United  States, 
the  South  has  6,000,000.  $3,3,381,000  of  Carolina's 
wealth  is  in  cotton  mills.  .  .  . 

PART  OF  LORD  ROSEBERY'S  SPEECH 
AT  LEICESTER. 
There  is  a  very  eminent  man,  one  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  I  have  ever  come  across,  Mr.  Reid,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (cheers).  Well,  you  seem  to 
know  something  about  Mr.  Keid  here.  What  does  he 
say  ?  **  When  the  day  arrives  that  England  can  only 
maintain  her  trade  by  artificial  preferential  barriers,  on 
that  day  England  is  doomed.  Enoland  gained  her 
supreme  commercial  position  not  by  barricades,  but  by 
proving  herself  superior  in  technical  skill,  manufac- 
turing ability,  in  knowledge,  and  in  business  enter- 
prise.'' (Cheers).  Well,  when  1  say  also  ((umtinued 
his  Lordship)  that  under  a  new  Conmionwealth  tariff 
in  Australia,  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales,  which  was 
a  Free  Trade  centre,  has  been  i-apidly  erecting  manu- 
factories. All  these  manufactories  will  want  to  be 
protected,  and  I  do  not  see  any  particular  likelihood 
of  an  offer  from  Australia  such  as  we  are  assured  has 
already  been  made,  though  we  cannot  discern  it.  All 
the  news  from  Australia  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
There  is  no  decrease  of  loyalty,  no  decrease  in  the 
wish  for  national  co-operation,  but  as  for  any  trace  of 
this  offer,  for  my  life  I   cannot  discern  it  (hear,  hear). 
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The  other  day  Mr.  Chamberlain  said — or  rather 
-changed  his  statement  with  regard  to  this — he  said 
that  the  Colonies  had  unanimously  asked  last  year  for 
a  preferential  tariff  at  the  conference  that  was  held. 
I  do  not  think  that  quite  fairly  represents  the  case. 
What  really  happened  was — it  was  a  very  different 
thing,  of  course,  from  an  offer  in  any  case — but  what 
really  happened  was  this,  that  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand — I  leave  out  South  Africa,  I  admit, 
because  she  has  given  us  a  preference  since  then — but 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  promised  to 
recommend  to  their  respective  Parliaments  that  they 
should  give  a  preference  to  English  goods.  They 
have  not  yet  done  so,  for  good  reasons  of  their  own, 
for  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  criticise  them.  But  it 
is  a  very  different  thing  to  say  that  they  will  recom- 
mend this  to  their  Parliaments  if  they  find  an  occasion 
suitable  for  doing  so,  from  saying  that  they  make  to 
us  an  offer  that  they  will  give  a  preference  to  us.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  Canada.  From  the  news  1  get 
from  Canada  she  is  much  more  interested  in  the 
decision  in  regard  to  Alaska  than  absorbed  in  any 
anxiety  to  give  us  a  preferential  tariff.  Under  her 
customs  there  has  come  an  offer  from  Canada,  but  it  is 
not  a  commercial  offer,  it  is  an  offer  to  relieve  us  from 
the  responsibility  of  making  treaties  on  her  behalf 
(laughter  and  cheers).  Well,  that  is  not  an  offer 
which  will  tend  to  unite  empires  more  closely,  and  it  is 
obviously  not  the  offer  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
alludes,  but  he  says,  "  Canada  has  already  given  you  a 
preference,"  which  is  perfectly  true,  "and  under  it 
your  trade  with  Canada  has  nearly  doubled  within  the 
last  few  years."  Well,  that  was  not  his  opinion  last 
year.  This  week  he  said,  "  They  give  us  voluntarily 
and  of  their  own  accord  a  preference  of  33  1-3  per 
cent.,  and  the  result  of  that  preference  was  that  our 
trade  with  Canada  has  gone  up  during  the  last  few 
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years  until  it  has  nearly  doubled."  The  former  state- 
ment was  "  this  preference  has  its  sentimental  value  as 
a  proof  of  goodwill  and  affection,  but  its  results  have 
already  been  disappointing  to  us,  and  I  think  it  must 
be  equally  disappointing  to  its  promoters."  Well,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  reconcile  the  difference  between  these  two^ 

Canada^s  '*  Encouragement." 
I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  the  Canadian 
Press  whether  they  are  in  a  mood  to  give  us  the 
preference  of.  which  so  much  is  spoken.  I  take  the 
6^Zo/>e,  which  I  believe  is  a  Ministerial  paper  in  Canada. 
They  treat  it  as  a  matter  concerning  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  alone.  *'  It  is  no  part  of  a  Canadian's- 
duty  to  dogmatise  on  British  fiscal  problems.  British 
statesmen  and  the  British  people  must  be  left  free  to 
work  out  what  may  seem  to  them  the  best  trade  policy, 
the  best  for  Britain,  consistent  with  Imperial  unity 
and  independence."  I  do  not  see  in  that  any  en- 
couragement to  us  to  tax  the  food  of  our  people  in 
order  to  benefit  the  Canadian  farmers.  Then  they 
come  to  the  manufacturers.  '*  The  Manufacturers^ 
Association,"  we  are  told,  *' declined  to  face  the 
question,  but  individual  manufacturers  are  less  timid. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Jonathan  Ellis,  speaking  for  the 
woollen  manufacturers  in  the  Glohey  calls  for  an  increase 
in  the  tariff  against  Great  Britain  from  23  per  cent- 
to  a  net  protection  of  30  per  cent.  He  is  supported 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Brock,  who  demands  from  25  to  35  per 
cent.,  and  declares  that  Great  Britain  is  our  most 
formidable  competitor  in  woollens,  and  our  manufac- 
turers should  be  protected  from  this  ruinous  com- 
petition." Therefore,  it  appears  that  while  you  are 
expecting  an  offer  from  Canada  still  further  to  lower 
their  duties,  they  are  only  thinking  of  raising  them,* 

*  Now  Zealand  has  recently  raised  the  duty  on  cement  to  100 
per  cent.,  and  other  duties  are  greatly  increased.  Mr.  Lowther, 
M.P.,  now  advocates  a  Ids.  duty  on  wheat  in  England. 
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and  are  actually  accusing  you  of  something  like 
dumping  (laughter  and  cheers).  There  is  one  more 
<;on8ideration  to  which  I  will  devote  only  two  minutes, 
and  this  consideration  makes  me  more  doubtful  than 
<ever  whether  this  proposal — were  it  ever  carried  out — 
would  have  the  effect  of  uniting  Canada  more  closely 
to  the  Empire  than  at  present.  Your  duty  of  2s.  a 
quarter,  probably  to  be  indefinitely  extended  if  it  is 
'ever  adopted,  will  materially  stimulate  the  production 
of  wheat  in  Canada.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  connection  with  Canada  is  the 
•enormous  immigration  of  American  farmers  into 
Canada.  The  figures  are  hardly  credible.  In  1897 
there  were  only  712  immigrants  from  the  United 
■States  into  Canada.  In  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  there  were  over  40,000.  The  American  farmers 
are  flocking  into  Canada  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  rich  lands  which  are  still  virgin  soil  in  that  country. 
Immigration  has  already  become  a  matter  of  no  incon- 
siderable magnitude.  That  it  will  be  still  further 
stimulated  by  a  duty  in  favour  of  Canadian  wheat 
against  American  wheat  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
compute.  Whether  the  enormous  immigration  of 
American  settlers  into  Canada  is  likely  to  bind  Canada 
or  not  more  closely  to  the  mother  country  is  a  question 
on  which  I  would  rather  not  pass  an  opinion  (hear, 
hear). 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times), 

**  Sir, — Permit  me  to  point  out  that  your  corres- 
pondent R.  H.  Caird  is  sadly  misinformed  when  he 
states  that  of  the  last  additional  2d.  on  the  tea  duty  75 
per  cent  is  paid  by  the  producer  and  importer. 

"  I  have  before  me  the  catering  account  of  my  firm, 
which  proyides  for  several  hundred  employh^  and  find 
that  the  tea  for  which  we  paid  1  s.  4d.  prior  to  April, 
1900,  was  then  advanced  to  Is.  6d.,  at  which  figure  it 
now  remains. 
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"  Price  lists  of  one  of  the  largest  stores  also  confirm 
this,  for  every  class  of  tea  is  2(1.  per  lb.  more  than  it 
was  before  April,  1 900. 

"  Yours,  &c., 

E.G.' 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times), 

*'  Sir, — In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  pro- 

Eosed  altered  fiscal  policy  of  the  mother-country  it  ha« 
een  stated  that  if  the  Colonies  are  to  continue  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  the  old  country  some  sub- 
stantial benefit  must  accrue  to  them,  but  I  have  not 
come  across  any  detailed  reason  for  this  being  so. 

*'I  will,  therefore,  give  a  view  that  is  held  by 
business  men  in  this  colony.  Under  the  Customs 
Convention  of  South  African  States  all  the  parties 
to  it  grant  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  10  per  cent. 
o.d  valorem  duty  levied  upon  all  goods  not  specially 
rated,  when  accompanied  by  the  declamtion  of  the 
manufacturer  that  the  goods  have  been  produced  within 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer 
exporting  his  wares  to  the  value  of  £100,000  per  annum 
to  the  colonies  granting  this  rebate,  it  is  clear  that  he 
is  £2,500  a  year  better  oft'  than  his  Continental  com- 
petitor. But  it  is  also  most  probable  that  he  required 
no  preferential  treatment,  his  goods  being  better  value 
than  that  off'ered  by  his  Continental  competitors,  and 
knowing  this  he  will  simply  increase  his  prices  by 
2^  per  cent,  and  so  collar  the  25  per  cent,  rebate  as  an 
extra  profit.  We  colonists  know  this  perfectly  well, 
and  are  only  content  to  continue  to  put  money  into  the 
pocket  of  the  British  manufacturer  provided  we  receive 
a  substantial  benefit  from  the  English  people. 

*'  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Colonist." 
**  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 
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EXTRACT  FROM  M.  DELCASSE'S  SPEECH. 

"  We  grant  Russia  many  more  advantages  than  she 
grants  us.  We  export  to  Russia  only  50,000,000  francs 
worth  of  merchandise,  whereas  we  import  from  Russia 
"280,000,000  f.  worth-  In  these  conditions  we  consider 
that  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  asking,  without 
making  any  new  concessions,  that  the  friendly  and 
allied  nation  should  not  apply  to  our  wines  more 
rigorous  treatment  than  that  to  which  they  are  subject 
in  other  countries." 


THE  PEONAGE  SYSTEM  IN  AMERICA. 
(from  our  correspondent.) 

New  York,  Nov.  24. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  said  that  the  peonage 
system  in  the  South  practically  amounts  to  an  attempt 
to  restore  slavery  under  another  name.  It  was  at  first 
supposed  in  the  North  that  peonage  was  confined  to  a 
small  area,  but  a  large  number  of  indictments  in 
Louisiana  and  Georgia  have  followed  the  Alabama 
convictions.  Yesterday  in  the  Federal  Court  at 
Savannah,  Georgia,  indictments  were  returned  against 
some  of  the  most  prominent  people  in  the  South  of  the 
State,  including  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Legislature. 

THE   INCIDENCE   OF   AN    IMPORT    DUTY 
ON  WHEAT. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

Sir, — In  his  speech  at  Liverpool  yesterday  Mr. 
Chamberlain  includes  my  name  amongst  economists 
who  "  have  said  at  one  time  or  another  that  a  part  of 
any  duty  imposed  on  imports,  a  part,  at  any  rate,  is 
not    by    the    consumer,   but    by    the    foreign 
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exporter."  In  common  with  other  economists  I  have 
pointed  out  that  it  is  theoretically  possible  under 
certain  conditions  that  part  of  an  import  duty  may 
fall  on  the  foreigner,  but  I  have  argued  also  that  the 
conditions  are  not  likely  to  arise  or  continue  in  cases 
of  practical  importance.  The  whole  argument  is  too 
long  for  quotation,  but  I  may  cite  one  or  two 
■entences  :  — 

"  Most  commonly  the  tax  falls  (with  the  surcharges) 
on  the  consumer,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  the  con- 
ditions are  such  that  it  will  strike  the  foreign  producer 
seriously.  He  will  seek  other  employment  for  his 
capital  or  other  markets  for  his  produce." 

Again,  with  special  reference  to  a  duty  on  wheat : — 

"  If,  for  example,  Britain  imposed  a  tax  on  wheat,  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  part  would  fall  on  the  foreign 
producer." 

And  again : — 

"  The  ulterior  effects  consequent  on  the  disturbance 
of  international  trade  and  the  necessary  readjust- 
ments will  also  in  general  be  unfavourable  to  the 
country  imposing  the  tax."  ("  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  Book  5,  chapter  13,  section  5.) 

Similar  views  were  expressed  in  a  paper  on  tariffs 
and  international  commerce  published  in  the  volume 
entitled  "Britannic  Confederation"  (1892.)  Both 
J.  S.  Mill  and  Sidgwick,  who  are  also  cited  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  also  admit,  it  is  true,  that  in  some  cases 
an  import  duty  may  in  part  or  indirectly  fall  on  the 
foreigner.  But  their  practical  opinion  may  be  indicated 
in  the  following  sentences.  Of  differential  Customs 
duties  on  the  produce  of  land  Mill  says : — 

'*  Such  taxes  bring  less  into  the  public  Treasury 
compared  with  what  they  take  from  the  consumers 
than  any  other  imposts  to  which  civilized  nations  are 
usually  subject." 

And    he    goes    on    to   say    that   the   argument   is 
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applicable  to  the  preference  given  to  the  produce  of  a 
colony  or  of  a  country  with  which  there  is  a  commer- 
cial treaty.  ("Political  Economy,"  Book  5,  chapter  4, 
section  6.)  Sidgwick,  in  an  elaborate  and  difficult 
argument,  shows  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  abstract 
theory  a  country  may  gain  from  protection,  and  that 
import  duties  may  fall  on  foreign  producers;  but  at 
the  outset  he  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  practically 
best  for  the  statesman  to  adhere  to  the  broad  and 
simple  rule  of  taxation  for  revenue  only.  ("  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,"  Book  3,  chapter  5.)  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  statement,  without  explanation,  is 
likely  to  be  misleading.  I  am,  &c., 

J.  Shield  Nicholson. 
University  of  Edinburgh, 
October  29th. 

MR.     CHAMBERLAIN     AND     THE     GLASS 

BOTTLE    TRADE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

*'  Sir, — In  his  speech  at  Liverpool,  yesterday,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  reported  to  have  said  : — 

"  I  am  told  that  at  the  present  time  240  millions  of 
bottles  are  imported  into  this  country.  I  think  these 
come  from  Germany.  Have  Germans  any  special 
faculty  for  making  bottles?  (*No. ')  Have  they 
something  that  we  have  not  got.  ?  If  it  were  a  case, 
for  instance,  where  rice  was  sent  into  this  country  I 
should  say.  By  all  means  do  not  put  a  duty  upon  it, 
because  we  cannot  grow  rice  here  and  we  want  to  have 
our  rice  as  cheap  as  possible.*  Is  there  any  reason 
similar  to  that  which  affects  the  reason  why  we  cannot 
make  bottles'?  That  trade  has  been  seriously  injured, 
I  will  not  say  destroyed." 

*'In  December,  1901,  The  Times  published  a  series 
of  articles  on  '  The  Crisis  in  British  Industry.'    Among 

*  Then  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  exempt  rice  as  well  as 
maize  from  duty. 

8l 
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them  was  one  on  the  glass  b6ttle  trade,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

*"  .  .  .  But  the  men's  union  would  sanction  none 
but  the  old  style  of  working,  so  that  the  members 
might  have  the  greater  chance  of  retaining  the  industry 
in  a  limited  number  of  hands,  which  result  they  further 
ensured  by  keeping  down  the  number  of  apprentices  to 
the  lowest  possible  level.  In  this  way,  too,  they  thought 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  any  surplus  of  labour,  and 
no  possibility  that  the  employers  would  pick  and 
choose  among  the  men,  taking  on  only  the  most  com- 
petent. So  tlie  trade  became  a  sort  of  close  corporation, 
and  the  men's  union  acquired  such  absolute  control 
that  it  was  able  to  dictate  to  the  employers  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  industry  was  to 
be  carried  on." 

"  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  as  a  result  the  firms 
in  the  trade  'one  after  the  other  retired  from  the 
business,  rather  than  attempt  to  carry  it  on  further 
under  such  almost  impossible  conditions. 

"This,  perhaps,  will  answer  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
question  whether  the  Germans  have  something  that  we 
have  not  got. 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"  October  29."  "  G.  E.  W." 

EXTRACT  FROM  SPEECH  OF  THE  PRIME 
MINISTER   OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Sydney,  Nov.  4. 
Mr.  Deakin,  in  his  speech  here  to-night,  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  projected  railway  from  Western  Australia 
to  the  Eastern  States,  and  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  offer  a  bounty  on  the  production  of 
iron.  The  effect  of  this  bounty,  he  believed,  would 
be  to  find  immediate  employment  for  between  2,000 
and  3,000  persons.  It  was  also  proposed  to  offer 
similar  bounties  to  rural  industries. 
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THE    IRON    TRADE. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

Sir, — A  Belfast  correspondent  writes  to  us  as 
follows : — 

"  You  will,  no  doubt,  have  observed  the  Press  reports 
as  to  Alabama  pig-iron  being  shipped  as  ballast  per 
cotton  steamers  to  this  country  at  a  price  that  will  en- 
able it  to  compete  with  Middlesbrough  iron.  This 
was  tried  some  years  ago,  but  did  not  prove  very 
successful;  at  the  same  time,  it  certainly  influenced 
the  price  at  which  other  iron  was  sold  in  this  market." 

Next  we  read  in  a  merchant's  trade  circular : — 

"The  fall  (i.e.,  in  Cleveland  warrants)  has  been 
caused  by  rumours  that  American  steel  and  pig-iron 
are  being  offered  at  English  ports  at  prices  likely  to 
lead  to  business.  Shipments  continue  good  and  the 
warrant  stores  are  being  largely  drawn  on." 

What  we  at  the  moment  are  suffering  from  is  not 
foreign  competition,  but  rumours  of  possible  foreign 
competition. 

It  is  not  the  competitor  abroad  who  is  hurting  us 
just  now,  but  the  croaker  at  home,  who  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  bears  and  helps  them  to  force  prices  down 
in  the  face  of  a  good  consumptive  demand. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Francis  A.  E.  Samuelson. 
Middlesbrough,  Oct  26. 

BRITISH  HUMANITY. 
Proposed  Municipalisation  of  Milk. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Health  Committee  of  Glasgow 
Corporation  on  Wednesday,  it  was  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Corporation  for  adoption  the  principle  of 
supplying  milk  for  the  feeding  of  infants  in  poor 
localities.  This  would  involve  the  setting  up  of  an 
establishment  for  the  preparation  of  the  milk  supply, 
modified  and  sterilised  according  to  the  requirements. 
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tte  necessary  machinery  for  which  would  cost  not 
more  than  £(i50.  Depots  were  recommended  for  the 
sale  of  the  milk,  or  alternatively,  as  in  Liverpool,  the 
supplying  of  milk  through  the  milk  dealers,  an  allow- 
ance for  retailers'  profit  being  made.  The  staff 
required  would  not  be  large  or  costly.  The  experi- 
ment, in  the  committee's  view,  might  be  made  in 
three  or  four  of  the  districts  where  the  infantile 
mortality  was  high.  The  price  at  which  the  milk 
could  be  sold,  reaching  the  poorest,  would,  the  com- 
mittee believed,  be  no  higher  than  the  price  at  present 
paid  for  ordinary  milk ;  if  not,  a  small  charge  up  on 
the  health-rate  would  be  justified. 

SHIPPING  AND  FISCAL  POLICY. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 
Sir, — Mr.  Chamberlain  made  the  following   state- 
ments at  Liverpool : — 

(1)  That  the  tonnage  built  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1902  showed  an  increase  over  1893  of  591,000  tons, 
whereas  the  tonnage  built  abroad  increased  by  885,000 
tons,  or,  in  other  words,  the  increase  in  a  single  year 
was  294,000  tons  more  abroad  than  it  was  at  home. 

(2)  That  from  1890  to  1901  the  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  the  whole  British  Empire  was  1,400,000 
tons,  and  meanwhile  the  increase  m  foreign  tonnage 
was  2,200,000  tons,  or  800,000  tons  more  than  the 
British  tonnage,  and  he  added  that  *'  he  thought  seriouB 
people  ought  to  give  serious  consideration  to  what,  at 
any  rate,  are  signs." 

After  giving  some  consideration  to  the  above  figures 
quoted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  find  no  signs  of  deca- 
dence either  in  British  shipbuilding  or  in  British 
shipping  for  the  years  he  has  selected,  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantages  to  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain referred  under  which  British  shipowners  are 
carrying   on   their   business,   to  which,   however,    he 


might  have  added  the  payment  of  light  dues.  Foreign 
countries  pay  for  lighting  their  coasts,  Turkey,  I 
believe,  excepted. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  figures  appear  to  be  taken  from 
the  annual  returns  issued  by  Lloyd's  Register  and 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics. 

The  return  for  1902  of  tonnage  built  include! 
155,000  tons  built  on  the  great  lakes.  In  the  return 
of  1893  no  vessels  built  on  the  lakes  were  included. 
Lake  tonnage  should  not  be  included  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  as  it  does  not  compete  with  over-sea 
tonnage,  of  which  the  British-built  tonnage  is  mainly 
composed. 

In  1890  the  tonnage  of  foreign  countries  was 
11,754,962  tons,  as  against  9,688,088  tons  British. 
In  1901  that  of  foreign  countries  was  14,007,548  tons, 
as  against  11,120,388  tons  British,  but  the  tonnage  of 
foreign  countries  includes  an  addition  of  about 
1,150,000  tons  to  the  "  enrolled  and  licensed  "  vessels 
of  the  United  States  for  lake,  river,  coasting,  and 
fishing  trades,  which,  again,  should  not  be  included  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  British  tonnage,  which  is 
mainly  for  over-sea  trade. 

If  the  above  1,150,000  tons  are  deducted  from  the 
foreign  tonnage  for  1901,  the  increase  of  2,200,000 
tons  foreign  tonnage  quoted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
transformed  into  an  increase  of  1,100,000  tons,  as 
against  a  corresponding  increase  of  1,400,000  tons  in 
British  tonnage. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  the 
returns  of  British  tonnage  are  based  upon  net  register 
tonnage,  whereas  in  many  conntries — e.g.^  United 
States,  Japan  after  1897,  &c. — the  figures  are  gross 
tonnage.  The  difference  is  equal  to  a  reduction  of 
one-third  off  the  gross  tonnage  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
cargo  vessels  and  of  one-half  in  the  case  of  passenger 
-vessels. 
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Further,  during  the  period  1893-1902  the  United 
Kingdom  sold  to  foreign  countries  3,145,977  steam 
tons,  gross,  and  839,634  sail  tons,  gross — 3,985,611 
tons,  gross. 

During  the  same  period  new  vessels  have  been  added 
to  the  United  Kingdom  registry  to  the  following 
extent : — 9,131,595  steam  tons,  gross  ;  466,515  sail 
tons,  gross — 9,598,110  tons,  gross. 

These  figures  suggest  that  the  British  merchant 
navy  has  been  to  a  large  extent  rebuilt  since  1893,  and 
that  foreign  countries  have  recruited  their  fleets  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  by  purchasing  old  vessel* 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Where  are  the  "  signs  "  of  decadence  in  the  British 
shipping  industry  ?  Yours  faithfully, 

James  Dixon. 
Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's,  S.W., 
Oct,  31. 

THE    ELECTIONS    IN    AMERICA. 

The  Viotory  of  Tammany. 
(From  the  Correspondent  of  The  Times.) 

New  York,  Nov.  4. 
Corruption  and  fraud  have  done  their  work ; 
Tammany  carries  New  York  by  a  majority  of  61,000. 
Other  causes  have  contributed,  however,  politics  for 
one.  A  thousand  Democrats  voted  for  Mr.  McClellan, 
thinking  that  his  election  would  improve  the  chances 
of  electing  a  Democratic  President  next  year. 
Perhaps  it  has,  for  though  Tammany  is  odious  to 
honest  Democrats  elsewhere,  it  is  a  power  in  New 
York  State  as  well  as  in  New  York  City,  and  the  un- 
expected size  of  ^Ir.  McClellan's  majority  places  New 
York  in  the  list  of  doubtful  States  for  the  Presidency. 
But  it  is  not  Mr.  McClellan  who  wins,  nor  the 
Democratic  party.  Mr.  McClellan  has  been  through- 
out the  contest  a  mere  tool  and  the  telephone  of  Mr. 
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Murphy,  who  is  as  despotic  in  Tammany  as  Mr. 
Croker  was  before  him.  His  speeches  have  been  made 
for  him,  his  pledges  are  pledges  of  slavish  fidelity  to 
the  most  infamous  of  all  political  or  municipal  organiza- 
tions. "  We  have  slid  back,"  says  the  New  York 
Timesy  "into  the  black  slime  and  ooze  of  the  Van 
Wyck  mayoralty." 

Want  of  civic  courage  and  inert  incompetence  for 
civic  duty  count  for  much.  Hundreds  of  rich  men 
opposed  to  Tammany  did  not  oppose  it,  but  submitted 
to  olackmail  lest  worse  should  befall  them  in  the  event 
of  a  Tammany  victory.    They  are  the  most  guilty  of  all. 

But  underlying  all  these  causes  is  the  fact,  timidly 
hinted  before  but  now  admitted  by  the  leading  journals, 
that  New  York  City  is  unfit  to  rule  itself.  *'  The 
popular  suffrage  itself  is  impeached,"  says  the  New 
York  Times,  *'by  this  appalling  choice,  deliberately 
made  by  something  like  600,000  voters."  "  The  people 
of  New  York,"  says  the  Tribune,  "  deserve  Tammany, 
because  they  either  lacked  intelligence  or  were  so 
destitute  of  civic  morality  as  to  invite  the  return  of 
the  hideous  regime  against  which  they  revolted  in 
1901."  The  Sun  thinks  that  Mr.  Low's  weakness  as 
an  administrator,  weakness  in  critical  moments,  and 
subserviency  to  boycotting  unions  defeated  him. 

The  German  vote  went  largely  to  Tammany.  Says 
the  New  York  limes,  "The  German  voter,  who  puts 
his  dear  privilege  of  guzzling  beer  all  Sunday  above 
every  consideration  of  politics,  principle  and  morality, 
probably  counted  for  much  in  the  result."  The  Irish 
voted  for  Tammany,  Bourke  Cockran  at  their  head. 
So  did  the  scum  of  Continental  Europe,  which  swarms 
in  the  New  York  slums,  to  a  man.  So  did  those 
criminal  classes  to  whom  Tammany's  triumph  promises 
two  years  of  unpunished  plunder.  It  is  a  triumph  of 
the  worst  over  the  best.  Every  ruffian,  every  thief, 
every  gambler,  and  every  pimp  rejoices  this  morning 
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in  the  coming  two  years  of  Tammany  rule.  It  means 
impunity  to  all  of  them,  for  it  means  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  police  and  of  all  municipal  authority. 

Bismarck  said  at  Jena,  "The  world  cannot  be 
governed  from  below."     But  New  York  will  be. 

On  the  question  of  New  York's  fitness  for  suffrage 
the  Evening  Post^  the  most  doctrinaire  of  Democrats, 
says : — 

*'The  result  shows  that  we  have  not  solved  the 
problem  of  self-government  in  New  York,  nor  come 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  it,  and  as  long  as  it 
remains  unsolved  in  New  York,  it  is  unsolved  every- 
where. Nor  need  we  try  to  veneer  the  result  by  any 
glossy  phrases  about  the  balloting  yesterday  being  the 
freeman's  method  of  executing  the  will  of  God.  It 
was  in  essence  a  triumph  of  evil  men  ;  hell  was  stirred 
up  from  beneath." 

"  But  really  there  is  little  use  in  quoting  the  Press 
on  this  subject  when  you  consider  that  every  important 
paper  in  New  York  opposed  Tammany  and  that  all 
their  arguments  and  appeals  have  been  treated  by 
300,000  voters  as  an  idle  wind.  Not  only  in  the 
mayoralty  but  also  in  all  the  municipal  offices 
Tammany's  victory  is  complete.  ^.  Murphy,  the 
leader  of  this  unspeakable  horde,  now  becomes  a 
powerful  personage  m  national  politics.  The  revised 
returns  give  Mr.  McClellan  a  majority  of  63,617." 

(From  the  Correspondent  of  The  Times.) 
New  York, 

November  ^th. 
Under  the  last  regime  Tammany  "  red  lights  ** 
came  to  be  the  symbol  for  all  that  was  most  frightful 
in  '•  the  system."  The  "  red  light "  district  was  on 
East  side,  where  a  red  light  in  a  window  was  the  sign 
of  a  disorderly  house,  but  the  "red  lights"  meant 
much  more  than  that.     They  meant  the  ruin  of  girls, 
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often  mere  children,  with  the  connivance  of  the  police 
and  the  selling  of  the  daughters  of  respectable  parents 
into  what  was  worse  than  slavery.  Many  young  girls 
inveigled  into  a  "  red  light "  house  who  shouted  for 
help  from  the  window  to  passing  policemen  received 
the  scornful  reply,  "  You  are  there  and  you  have  got 
to  stay." 

Last  night,  Ivhen  it  became  certain  that  Tammany 
had  won,  great  crowds  paraded  the  streets  of  New 
York  singing,  shouting,  and  blowing  horns  in  honour 
of  the  victory.  Some  of  the  celebrators  seized  the  red 
lamps  displayed  in  the  streets  and  paraded  with  them. 
The  example  became  contagious,  and  by  midnight 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  had  provided 
themselves  with  a  red  lamp,  and  each  man  or  woman 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  this  symbol  of  the 
Tammany  victory  headed  a  shouting,  singing,  and 
yeUing  crowd. 

The  mot  d'ordre  had  gone  out  from  Tammany  Hall, 
"  Keep  the  lid  on  till  January  1,"  and  therefore  the 
owners  of  disorderly  resorts  tried  to  be  circumspect ; 
but  there  was  no  restraining  the  crowds.  All  the 
vicious  elements  in  the  community  felt  themselves  free 
to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  decency  which  have  held 
them  in  check  so  long,  and  the  "red  lights  "  reigned 
supreme. 

New  York  is  a  city  disgraced  and  glorying  in  its 
disgrace.  All  the  force  of  the  Press  and  all  the  force 
of  the  pulpit  had  been  exerted  to  secure  the  re-election 
of  an  honest  administration,  and  all  to  no  effect.  On 
January  1  the  whole  of  New  York,  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  world,  will  be  under  the  dominion  of 
Tammany,  and  Tammany  means  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  papers  say  that  New 
York  gets  the  administration  which  it  desires  and 
deserves. 

[Note. — The  population  of  the  United  States  was 
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62,622,000  in  1890,  of  which  34,476,000  were  whit© 
Americans,  7,470,000  coloured  persons,  and  20,676,000 
foreigners.  The  influx  of  foreigners  accounts  for  the 
great  amount  of  crime  and  the  success  of  Tammany, 
and  must  render  residence  in  the  United  States  very 
distasteful  to  Englishmen.] 

Victory  of  Tammany. 

The  surprising  and  sweeping  victory  which  Tammany 
has  won  this  week  in  the  "Empire  State" — the 
State  to  which  President  Roosevelt  and  ex-President 
Cleveland  both  belong — cannot  fail  to  have  an 
influence,  of  which  it  is  difficult,  at  present,  to 
measure  the  extent  and  the  effect,  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1904.  Elsewhere  there 
are  few  signs  of  political  change  visible.  The 
Republican  States  remain  true  to  their  party,  in  some 
cases  with  increased,  and  in  some  with  diminished, 
majorities,  and  the  same  thing  may  substantially  be 
said  of  those  States  which  have  been  steadily  Demo- 
cratic. But  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  whole  equilibrium  of  politics  throughout  the 
Union  has  been  altered  by  the  choice  of  Mr. 
McClellan,  a  Democratic  politician,  as  well  as  the 
nominee  of  Tammany,  as  Mayor  of  New  York  City, 
by  the  enormous  majority  of  nearly  64,000  votes. 
Our  Correspondent  tells  us  that  this  "  places  New 
York  in  the  list  of  doubtful  States  for  the  Presi- 
dency," and  the  weight  of  the  largest  number  of 
electoral  votes  assigned  to  any  single  State  must  have 
a  great,  probably  a  decisive,  share  in  determining  the 
result  of  the  contest  next  year. 

The  astute  organizers  of  the  Tammany  triumph 
were  "lareful  to  keep  the  Democratic  flag  flying,  nor 
can  there  be  much  doubt  that  they  will  exert  all  the 
vast  power  that  will  pass  into  their  hands  on  New 
Year's  Day  to  secure  the   State  for  the  Democratic 
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party  as  well  as  the  City  for  themselves  and  their 
following.  Whether  they  will  work  vigorously  for 
Mr.  Cleveland  if  he  should  obtain  the  Democratic 
nomination  at  the  party  convention  next  summer  is  by 
no   means   so   certain.      The    ex-President,  with   his 

grincipal  party  friends  and  their  organs  in  the  Press, 
as  been  generally,  though  not  always  or  consistently, 
opposed  to  Tammany  and  its  ways  and  works.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  success  of  Tammany  must  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  chances  of  being 
nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate,  which,  some 
time  ago,  appeared  almost  to  amount  to  a  certainty. 
If  it  should  seem  unlikely  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  can 
carry  his  own  State,  the  most  influential  in  the  Union, 
the  elements  of  hostility  to  him,  which  are  stronger 
now  than  they  were  some  months  ago,  will  be 
emboldened  to  resist  his  nomination.  Yet  in  one  way, 
and  that  not  the  least  important,  the  Tammany 
victory  may  operate  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  favour.  It  is 
a  direct  blow  to  the  authority  and  influence  of  Mr. 
Piatt,  the  "  boss  "  of  the  Republican  party  in  New 
York  State,  who  has  been  no  friend  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
There  are  also  signs  that  some  changes  are  coming 
about  in  important  sections  of  public  opinion  which 
are  not  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  **  Labour," 
which  was  believed  to  be  all  on  his  side  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  is  now  discontented  and 
doubting,  mainly,  it  would  appear,  because  he  has 
refused  to  sanction  some  flagrant  attempts  of  certain 
trade  unions  to  job  and  to  dictate  in  the  Government 
offices.  Then  the  capitalist  interests  are  still  in  a  state 
of  irritation  at  his  censures  on  the  abuses  of  the  Trust 
system,  and  are  not  more  likely  to  smooth  their  ruffled 
plumes  because  the  Trusts  have  apparently  a  time  of 
trouble  before  them.  Even  the  President's  manly 
attitude  on  the  negro  question  has  excited  less  interest 
in  the  North  than  might  have  been  hoped  for,  while  in 
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the  South  and  in  the  Border  States  it  has  stirred  up 
fierce  indignation  and  bitter  contempt.  The  defeat  of 
the  Republicans  in  Maryland,  a  State  they  were 
particularly  proud  of  having  wrested  from  the  Demo- 
crats recently,  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  line  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  taken  on  this  issue.  Another  point 
which  has  an  indirect  bearing  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
prospects  is  the  remarkable  victory  of  the  Republicans 
m  Ohio,  which  secures  the  personal  ascendency  of 
Senator  Hanna,  the  most  powerful  of  the  party 
tacticians  on  that  side.  Mr.  Hanna,  with  Ohio  staunch 
to  him,  while  New  York  escapes  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
grasp,  has  some  justification  for  aspiring  to  the  nomi- 
nation as  Republican  candidate  next  summer. 

But  the  political  possibilites  with  which  the  Tam- 
many victory  is  knit  up  are  insignificant  compared 
with  the  moral  issues  involved  in  the  voting  in  New 
York  City  this  week.  It  is  idle  to  disguise  the 
truth  that  the  success  of  the  Tammany  faction  was 
essentially  the  result  of  the  dangerous  and  determined 
uprising  of  the  evil  elements  in  society,  under  the 
guidance  of  daring,  unscrupulous,  and  vigilant  leaders, 
who  have  watched  and  waited  long  for  their  oppor- 
tunity, and,  now  that  they  have  secured  it,  will  use  it 
to  the  full.  The  Tammany  organization  and  all  that 
it  represents,  the  banded  and  disciplined  forces  of 
fraud  and  corruption,  of  brutal  violence  and  licensed 
vice,  has  appealed  not  in  vain  to  the  electorate  of  the 
second  city  in  the  world.  They  have  routed  igno- 
miniously  the  forces  of  "  reform,"  and  have  placed  a 
body  of  wire-pullers  and  place-hunters,  who  not  merely 
tolerate,  but  favour  and  employ  wickedness,  in  supreme 
power  for  at  least  two  years  from  the  1st  of  January 
next.  The  masses  have  openly  exulted  in  this 
*'  dishonest  victory,"  and  have  proclaimed  its  shameful 
meaning  with  a  cynical  indecency  unsurpassed  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  French  Revolution.     Has  an  electoral 
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success  been  ever  celebrated  before  by  the  audacious 
flaunting  of  the  symbols  of  a  scandalous  and  hateful 
traffic  in  vice,  the  anticipation  of  a  reign  of  corrupt 
licence  and  domineering  criminality  ?  "  New  York," 
our  Correspondent  says,  "  is  a  city  disgraced  and 
glorying  in  its  disgrace."  The  Press  and  the 
pulpit  and  all  ennobling  and  elevating  influences  have 
been  beaten  by  Tammany,  and  in  some  quarters  a 
feeling  of  admiration  appears  to  be  springing  up  for 
the  ingenuity  and  the  persistence  of  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Croker's  successor  as  the  "  boss,"  who  is  the  real 
conqueror.  Mr.  McClellan,  the  politician  presented  as 
a  figure-head,  son  of  the  well-known  general  of  the 
Secession  War,  who  was  afterwards  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  can  only  be  a  puppet  in 
Mr.  Murphy's  hands.  Mr.  Murphy  knows  what  he 
means,  and  will  not  shrink  from  accomplishing  it  at 
any  cost.  He  must  smile  cynically  at  the  recrimina- 
tions of  the  party  politicians  on  both  sides  who  have 
played  into  his  hands — the  Democrats  because  they 
feared  to  lose  the  Tammany  vote,  the  Republicans 
because  they  tried  to  give  a  party  character  to  the 
"fusion,"  avowedly  neutral,  of  the  opponents  of 
Tammany.  Like  some  of  the  lower  organisms, 
Tammany  can  survive  repeated  crushings,  tramplings, 
and  decapitations.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  reaction 
of  public  virtue,  and  Tammany  was  supposed  to  be 
rendered  harmless  for  ever.  But  the  force  of  the 
movement  was  soon  spent.  Earnestness  gave  place  to 
apathy  and  cowardice,  and  now  the  result  is  such  ^hat 
the  world  stands  aghast.  Tammany  lay  low  and  bided 
its  time  and  had  its  legionaries  ready.  Now  the  chains 
are  once  more  riveted  on  New  York  and  the  brand  of 
shame  is  burnt  into  the  flesh  of  that  great  city. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM 
SIR  Vy^.  VERNON  HARCOURT'S  SPEECH. 

Mb.  Chamberlain's  Blunders. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  at  Liverpool  in  his  first 
speech  that  the  test  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  was  its 
exports.  Well,  he  had  to  correct  that  of  course ;  it 
really  was  so  obviously  a  blunder  that  it  was  impossible 
to  imagine  that  anybody  could  have  uttered  it,  and  the 
real  fact  is  that  the  exports  of  this  country  are  only 
about  one-sixth  part,  or  one-fifth  part,  of  the  whole  of 
its  manufactures  and  of  its  productions.  How  is  the 
home  trade  of  this  country  being  employed  1  Is  there 
less  money  being  spent  in  this  country  upon  what  this 
country  employs  t  Why,  everybody  knows  that  the 
opposite  is  the  fact.  I  have  got  a  whole  list  of  persons 
employed  in  different  trades  formerly,  and  in  those 
trades  now.  I  will  only  mention  two.  As  between 
1871  and  1901  there  had  been  an  increase  of  3()2,000 
in  the  building  trade,  and  362,000  in  the  coal  mining 
trade.  They  always  want  to  exclude  coal  mining,  I 
don't  know  why,  because  there  is  no  trade  of  which 
that  course  in  proportion  is  greater  in  respect  of  labour ; 
and  if  you  want,  therefore,  to  cultivate  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  and  produce  wages,  the  coal  mine  is  the 
most  important  of  all.  But  I  will  take  the  building 
trade.  What  docs  the  building  trade  mean  ?  I  have 
just  come  across  a  good  part  of  England.  I  passed 
through  outside  Birmingham  and  I  passed  outside 
Derby.  What  did  I  see,  and  what  do  I  see  everywhere 
I  go  ?  Masses  of  new  buildings  rising,  some  large  and 
extensive,  some  miles  of  the  middle  class,  and  whole 
streets  of  new  buildings  for  the  working  classes.  Does 
that  show  the  diminution  of  employment?  It  is  not 
merely  the  men  who  are  building  the  houses,  but  that 
those  who  live  in  the  houses  should  have  the  means  of 
paying  for  them.     It  means  that  these  men  are  getting 
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every  day  more  and  more  employment,  and  are  saving 
more  and  more  money,  and  that  it  is  all  out  of  a  trade 
which  is  extremely  advantageous  to  the  employer  and 
the  employed. 

There  is  one  last  fallacy  I  want  to  deal  with. 

"The  Foreigner  Pats." 

They  say  :  "  Oh,  this  is  a  capital  plan  ;  we  will  make 
the  foreigner  pay."  That  is  a  fallacy  that  can  only 
deceive  the  most  ignorant  people ;  it  has  been  refuted 
admirably  by  Lord  Goschen.  Why,  the  whole  object 
of  the  transaction  is  to  raise  the  price.  If  you  do  not 
raise  the  price  of  corn  the  colony  gets  no  good  and  the 
British  farmer  gets  no  good,  and  therefore  the  price 
must  be  raised,  or  the  whole  of  your  plan  fails,  and 
then  he  says, "  I  will  not  raise  it  upon  maize  or  bacon." 
Why  ?  If  the  foreigner  pays,  why  is  he  not  to  pay  on 
maize  and  bacon,  just  as  much  as  upon  corn  or  manu- 
factures, or  anything  else.  And  then  why  should  not 
foreigners  pay  1  Why  not  raise  the  whole  revenue  bi 
your  country  by  a  scheme  whereby  the  foreigner  will 
pay  it  all,  and  the  English  taxpayer  will  pay  nothing 
at  all? 

Now,  what  was  the  condition  of  England  at  the  close 
of  the  Protection  era"?  Here  is  the  description  of  it 
bv  a  body  which  had  some  knowledge  of  the  trade  of 
England,  and  this  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Common 
Council,  held  in  the  chamber  of  the  Guildhall  in 
December,  1842,  and  that  was  a  time  when  Protection 
was  in  full  operation  and  just  before  its  happy  decease. 
What  they  said  was  this  :  "  The  continued  and  in- 
creasing depression  of  the  manufacturing,  commercial, 
and  agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  and  the  wide- 
spreading  distress  in  the  working-classes  are  most 
alarming.  Manufacturers  without  a  market,  and 
shipping  without  freight,  capital  without  investment, 
trade  without  profit,  and  farmers  struggling  under  a 
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system  of  high  rents,  and  corn  laws  to  restrain  the 
importation  ol  food,  are  inducing  the  starving  people 
to  reject  the  laws  under  a  deep  sense  of  their  injustice. 
That  this  court  anxiously  appeals  to  the  first  Minister 
of  the  Crown  to  give  practical  effect  to  his  declaration 
in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  by  bringing  forward  at  the 
earliest  possible  period,  such  measures  for  securing  an 
unrestricted  supply  of  food  and  the  employment  of  the 
people,  and  effectually  removing  the  condition  of  de- 
pression, the  distress  so  widely  prevailing  to  co-exist 
with  the  safety  and  preservation  of  our  social  and 
political  institutions." 

EXTRACT    FROM    LORD    GOSCHEN'S 

SPEECH  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

With  reference  to  the  idea  that  the  Colonies  will  not 

lower  their  tariff  in  our  favour,  but  that  they  will  be 

food  enough  to  raise  the  tariff  as  against  the  foreigner, 
think  it  was  Mr.  Reid,  whom  I  have  quoted  before, 
f'ho  says : — "  If  you  have  got  a  wall  which  is  3  ft. 
igh  and  will  keep  out  a  dog  it  is  no  great  advantage 
to  have  a  wall  5  ft.  high  raised  against  another  dog, 
which  would  still  not  be  able  to  cross  the  3  ft.  wall. 
Canada  and  the  Corn  Supply. 
There  is  a  great  oblivion  underlying  these  general 
views — namely,  the  oblivion  to  the  existence  of  what  I 
will  call  the  world^s  market.  Supposing  one  country 
were  to  endeavour  to  exclude  us  and  not  to  send  us 
any  wheat,  prices  would  rise  here.  We  should  be 
immediately  supplied  in  greater  quantities  by  the  other 
countries  from  which  we  are  drawing  our  supplies,  and 
the  country  which  wishes  to  starve  us  out  would  be 
sending  her  corn  to  the  identical  countries  which  are 
supplying  the  deficiency  she  herself  has  caused. 
(Laughter.)  In  all  this  general  controversy  it  is 
forgotten  too  much  that  there  are  world  markets,  and 
that  if  you  draw  less  from  one  country  the  balance 
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is  likely  to  be  made  up  by  your  trade  with  another, 
and  that  there  are  continual  circular  tours  being  made 
by   commodities,   bills    of    exchange,    and    so   forth, 
regulating  the  commerce  of  the  country.      There   is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  starving  out  theory,  because 
if  one  country  attempts  it  the  others  will  supply  us  with 
what  we  want  and  the  gap  will  be  made  up.     The 
other  difficulty — namely,  that  the  States  may  want 
corn  for  themselves,  and  that  therefore  we  ought  to 
rely  upon  Canada,  leads  me  to  suggest  this.    Supposing 
that  through  larger  demands  with  a  permanent  supply, 
and   with   a   non-progressive    supply   in   the   United 
States,  the   prices   were   to   go   up,  and  the   United 
States  were  supplying  us  with  less  corn,  would  Canada 
immediately  send  the  corn  to  us,  or  what  security  have 
we  got  that  the  corn  in  Canada  would  not  go  across 
the  frontier  in  order  to   supply  the  Americans  with 
corn  which  they  themselves  should  get  short  of  ?  Again 
it  is  a  question  of  the  world's  market.     You  cannot 
indicate  a  particular  country  and  say  that  that  parti- 
cular  country   is   going  to  supply  us.     It  would  be 
indeed  unwise  if  we  were  to  break  our  connections 
with   other  corn-growing   countries,  wishing  to   rely 
simply  on  our  own  Colonies.     It  sounds  good ;  it  has 
something  in  it  which  appeals  to  one,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  wise.     But,  say  our  critics,  "  Would  it 
not  be  well  in  time  of  war  that  we  should  rely  upon 
our   Colonies  to   send    us   corn,  and  should   not  we 
encourage  Canada  on  that  ground  ?  "  Let  us  assume 
that  the  United  States  is  either  neutral  or  hostile.     If 
the  United  States  were  hostile  I  do  not  know  that 
there  would  be  any  great  advantage.    We  should  have 
a  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  our  corn  from  Canada, 
and  the  duties  on  the  Navy  would  be  great ;  but  if  the 
United  States  were  neutral  in  time  of  war  we  should 
have  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  draw  upon 
the  United  States   rather  than   Canada,  because  the 
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United  States  being  a  neutral  State,  their  whol^ 
interest  would  lie  in  shipping  their  wheat  from  the 
United  States.  It  would  come  in  neutral  ships  and 
would  relieve — and  here  1  speak  as  an  old  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty — It  would  relieve  the  Navy  of  their 
immense  anxiety  of  having  to  convoy  all  the  British 
ships  which  would  be  bringing  us  corn.  A  neutral 
supplying  us  with  wheat  in  time  of  war  would,  I  say, 
be  a  distinct  advantage  to  us  from  that  point  of  view. 

A  Concrete  Business  Case. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  putting  before  you  a 
concrete  business  case,  The  fact  that  the  overcharges 
involve  taxation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
considered  in  this  controversy.  I  may  take  a  test  from 
America  as  to  whether  the  consumer  does  or  does  not 
pay.  It  is  a  most  interesting  story  to  my  mind.  It  is 
a  tin-plate  story.  (Laughter.)  I  must  trouble  you 
with  a  few  figures  upon  the  matter.  In  1890  Congress 
imposed  a  duty  of  £12  28.  5d.  a  ton,  which  added  80 
per  cent,  to  the  price.  In  1894  the  duty  was  reduced 
to  £5  10s.  In  1897  the  duty  was  raised  to  £6  188. 
The  following  figures  show  how  the  prices  varied  in 
America  closely  with  the  duties.  From  1892-3  the 
price  in  England  was  £13  4s.  6d.,  the  price  in  New 
York  £23  (is.  8d.,  the  excess  in  New  York  being 
£10  28.  2d.  The  whole  of  the  duty  was  thus  paid  by 
the  American  consumer.  In  1895-6  the  price  in 
England  was  £11  Is.  6d. ;  in  New  York  £16  128.  6d. 
The  excess  in  New  York  was  £5  lis.,  and  the  duty 
was  £5  lOs.,  precisely  corresponding  in  these  two  cases 
to  the  consumer  with  the  increase  in  the  duty.  In 
1898-1900  it  was  £12  5s.  in  England  and  £19  48.  6d.  in 
New  York.  The  excess  in  New  York  was  £6  19s.  6d., 
and  the  duty  was  £6  198.  6d.  Now,  I  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  give  a  concrete  case  of  that  kind 
in   order  to   bring   out   my  position,    which    is    that 
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the  consumer  does  in  the  main  pay  the  tax.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  are  cases  where  he  may  not  pay  it,  but 
in  the  main,  as  a  general  principle,  he  pays  the  tax. 
(Cheers.)  Then  since  he  paid  the  whole  of  the  tax, 
what  became  of  the  difference  ?  The  enormous  profit 
on  manufactures  stimulated  their  produce  so  greatly 
that  the  supply  outran  the  consumption,  and  prices 
should  have  declined,  but  the  tin-plate  trust  intervened. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  1892  the  manufacturers  combined  to 
form  a  gigantic  monopoly — a  monopoly,  you  know, 
under  protection  (hear,  hear) — which  succeeded  in 
maintaining  tin-plates  at  the  English  price,  plus  the 
duty.  In  1902  386,000  tons  of  tin-plates  were  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  so  during  that  year  the 
people  of  the  United  States  paid  their  tin-plate  manu- 
facturers 2J  millions  more  than  if  they  had  been 
^owed  to  buy  them  at  English  rates.  (Cheers.) 
Well,  I  think  on  the  whole,  one  sees  how  Americans 
become  millionaires.  ("Hear,  hear,"  and  laughter.) 
I  confess  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  see  the  introduction 
of  that  system — namely,  the  system  of  trusts,  and 
trusts  of  all  kinds  are  impossible  in  a  country  where 
protection  has  not  been  introduced.     (Cheers.) 

The  Price  of  Corn  in  Germany  and  France. 

What  I  showed  before  is  that  in  France  and  in 
Germany  the  price  of  corn  has  been  raised  enormously 
to  the  consumer  through  their  very  high  tariffs,  and 
their  position  is  such  that  it  was  not  so  likely  that  the 
price  would  be  raised  as  in  ours,  because  their  total 
imports  were  so  much  less  in  proportion  to  their  home 
growth  that  it  required  a  greater  effort,  if  I  may  use 
the  phrase,  for  the  taxes  to  lift  the  whole  price  over  the 
whole  area.  The  great  Blue-book  of  500  pages,  which 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  knowledge,  gives 
a  table  enabling  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany  both  as  regards  the 
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difference  in  wheat  prices  and  of  the  import  duty  during 
the  last  20  years,  omitting  four  years  in  which,  as 
changes  took  place  in  the  rates  of  import  duty  either 
in  Germany  or  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  satisfactory  comparison.  But  for  16  years 
of  the  period  the  figures  are  given.  The  mean  excess 
of  the  average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  in  Germany 
in  those  16  years  was  6s.  2Jd.,  the  excess  of  import 
duty  was  7s.  5d.,  so  that  the  import  duty  of  Is.  5d. 
was  paid  by  the  consumer  except  to  the  extent  of 
Is.  2^d.  The  difference  became  closer  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  year  in  proportion  as  Germany 
became  more  dependent  on  imported  wheats.  Between 
1893  and  1901  the  results  were  as  follows  : — Difference 
of  import  duty,  Ts.  7Jd. ;  mean  difference  between 
England  and  Germany,  68.  lid.,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  duty  was  paid,  except  S^d. ;  and  let  me  say  that 
before  duties  were  imposed  in  Germany  the  prices  of 
Germany  were,  as  one  might  expect  for  a  wheat- 
growing  country,  always  lower  than  ours. 

PART  OF  MR.  ASQUITH'8  SPEECH. 
Glass,  Watches,  and  "Dumping." 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  the  help  of  his  fiscal  depart- 
ment at  Birmingham  (laughter),  had  been  engaged  for 
months  in  tracking  out  among  the  decayed  or  ruined 
British  industries  the  victims  of  Free  Trade  ;  but  the 
results  were  meagre.  At  Liverpool  he  produced  the 
best  he  could.  He  said,  amongst  other  things,  that 
the  plate-glass  industry  once  employed  20,000  men  in 
this  country,  and  he  seemed  to  suggest  that  they  had 
been  turned  out  of  employment.  Wc  exported 
£100,000  worth  of  plate-glass  every  year,  and  we 
imported  £500,000  worth.  If  every  square  inch  of 
that  £500,000  worth  of  plate-glass,  instead  of  being 
manufactured  abroad  were  manumctured  in  this  country, 
it  could  not  give  employment  to  more  than  three  or 
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four  thousand  men.  Then  watches  had  been  men- 
tioned. The  importation  of  foreign  watches  to  this 
country  was  steadily  decreasing.  He  would  now  come 
to  the  nerve-shaking  topic  of  "  dumping."  (Laughter.) 
He  had  to  be  on  his  "  p's  "  and  "  q's."  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  so  incensed  with  the  levity  he  had  shown  in  this 
matter  of  *'  dumping,"  that  he  used  language  to  him 
which  indicated  a  loss  of  temper,  and,  what  sometimes 
accompanied  it,  a  loss  of  manners  also.  (Cheers.) 
What  was  "dumping"?  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  when  he  said  that  "  dumping  "  only  took 
place  seriously  when  the  country  which  resorted  to  it 
was  in  a  state  of  depression.  When  manufacturers,  or 
a  syndicate,  put  things  to  an  artificially  high  level  in 
their  own  home  market  and  exported  the  surplus 
supply  of  the  same  commodities,  at  a  much  lower  price 
to  foreign  markets,  and  undersold  the  native  producer, 
that  was  "  dumping."  (Cheers.)  It  was  a  process 
which,  as  all  experience  showed,  could  not  possibly 
last  long.  It  was  a  suicidal  policy  ;  for  it  provoked  a 
strong  reaction  at  home  among  the  domestic  consumers, 
for  they  found  that  they  were  made  to  pay  through 
the  protective  tarifi'  and  the  operations  of  the  syndi- 
cate more  than  other  people  had  to  pay  for  the  com- 
modities abroad.  (Cheers.)  That  led  to  indignation, 
resentment,  agitation,  and  certainly  to  the  overthrow 
of  protection.  (Cheers.)  "Dumping"  he  regarded 
as  the  nightmare  of  the  new  Protectionists.  That 
there  had  been  any  substantial  displacement  of  British 
capital  from  that  cause  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics 
denied.  (Ch6ers.)  If  foreigners,  under  a  protection 
tariff,  were  driven  to  try  to  get  hold  of  our  markets 
by  "  dumping  "  down  in  days  of  depression  at  less  than 
cost  price  the  products  of  sweated  labour  (cheers),  if 
that  were  a  true  picture,  did  it  not  suggest  to  them, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole  that  protection  might  not  be  the 
panacea  for  disease  of  the  industrial  world  ?    (Cheers.) 
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German  workmen  worked  longer  hours  and  got  less 
wages  ;  for  every  20s.  our  skilled  workmen  received 
the  Germans  got  12s.  6d.  Sweated  industry,  it  was  true, 
might  obtain  a  footing  for  a  time,  but  work  carried 
on  under  good  sanitary  conditions,  at  reasonable  hours, 
was  work  better  done  in  the  long  run  and  better  results 
were  got,  both  in  volume  and  in  quality.  (Cheers.) 
We  had  given  the  Colonies  Fiscal  Autonomy, 
Interfere  with  that  or  in  the  exercise  of  it  and  it  would 
break  up  the  Empire.  The  Colonies  showed  not  the 
faintest  inclination  to  respond  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
appeal  that  they  should  start  no  new  industry,  but 
that  they  should  remain  as  they  were.  The  utmost 
they  could  offer  was  a  preferential  share  in  the  com- 
paratively small  trade  in  manufactured  goods  which 
they  now  did  with  foreign  countries.  This  system 
which  was  proposed  was  not  Free  Trade.  It  was  not 
even  a  caricature  of  Free  Trade.  It  was  a  lopsided 
preference — a  system  which  must  immediately  lead  to 
heart-burning  in  the  Colonies,  bitter  resentment  among 
our  working  people  at  home,  and  a  gradual  wearing 
away  of  the  Imperial  tie. 

[Note. — The  capital  of  the  greatest  dumping  company 
in  the  world,  the  United  States  Steel  Trust,  has  fallen 
in  value  upwards  of  £100,000,000  within  little  more 
than  a  year.     This  shows  that  dumping  is  ruinous.] 

There  never  was  greater  nonsense  than  has  been 
talked  about  dumpinor.  This  thing  I  will  point  out  to 
you,  that  the  mother  of  dumping  is  protection.  It 
can  only  exist  under  a  high  protection.  And,  if  you 
get  a  high  protection  in  this  country,  do  not  be  too  sure 
that  you  will  not  have  opportunities  for  dumping  like 
those  which  exist  abroad,  the  basis  of  which  is  to 
charge  the  highest  price  to  your  own  people  and  sell  at 
a  cheap  rate  to  the  people  abroad.  (Cheers.)  Mr. 
Chamberlain  affirmed  that  the  important  trades  of  this 
country  are  being  destroyed,  and  he  gives  examples. 
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He  18,  if  possible,  more  unfortunate  in  his  examples 
than  he  his  inaccurate  in  his  figures.  I  am  speaking 
in  the  presence  of  Sir  William  Mather,  who  knows 
something  about  iron  and  the  iron  trade,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  he  considers  the  iron  trade  is 
being  destroyed.  There  are  two  other  great  magnates 
in  the  iron  trade — Sir  James  Wilson,  of  Leeds,  and 
Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  of  the  North.  They  have  spoken 
out  in  the  strongest  possible  way  against  this  policy. 
I  have  in  my  hands  the  answer  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  question  of  the  value  and  the  quantity 
of  the  iron  exported  in  the  six  months  ended  1901  and 
1903.  In  the  six  months  ended  June,  1901,  it  was 
£12,617,000,  and  in  June  of  this  year,  1903,  it  was 
£15,590,000  (cheers),  or  an  increase  of  £3,000,000  and 
more  of  money.  And  that  is  the  trade  which  is  being 
destroyed,  or  at  all  events  is  stagnant.  That  is  one. 
Then  he  picks  out  another.  There  is  the  tinplate 
trade.  I  know  something  about  that,  because  it 
flourishes  in  South  Wales,  where  I  have  the  honour 
of  sitting  for  a  county.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
tinplate  trade  was  injured  by  the  American  tariff,  very 
much  injured.  But  the  tinplate  trade  set  to  work> 
just  as  the  chairman  described  in  another  trade,  and 
improved  its  operations  and  got  assistance  from  the 
dumping  of  plate  from  America  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and 
the  tinplate  trade  has  been  entirely  revived  in  South 
Wales.  I  am  told  the  shipping  trade  is  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state.  I  should  like  to  know  a  country 
in  the  world  which  does  not  envy  the  shipping  trade 
of  England.  The  last  discovery  is  that  of  watches. 
There  have  been  20,000  watches  dumped  down  in  this 
country,  and  I  find  that,  as  stated  in  a  newspaper  the 
day  before  yesterday,  the  importations  of  watches  in 
1901  were  1,700,000  and  in  1903  1,100,000.  If  that 
is  correct  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  600,000  in 
that  time ;   and  as  people  do  not  want  less  watches, 
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but  more,  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  watches  in  England 
which  have  supplied  the  deficiency.  However,  I  take 
that  statement  from  the  newspaper  as  accurate. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Reid, 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  Australia,  and  what 
does  he  say  ?  "  For  this  preference  I  would  not  ask 
any  return  for  my  land."  For  the  preference  given  he 
would  not  ask  any  return.  And  that  is  quite  a  different 
story  to  saying  that  if  we  did  not  give  such  a  return 
the  Colonies  would  slip  away  from  us.  "  The  mother- 
land is  the  great  market  for  our  produce.  She  has 
adopted  a  most  generous  and  magnanimous  policy 
towards  us,  and  towards  all  the  nations  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  She  has  done  enough  for  the  Colonies 
without  our  demanding  a  price  for  our  aid,  least  of  all 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  she  can  ill  afford  to 
give,  and  when  the  day  arrives  that  England  can  only 
maintain  her  trade  by  artificial  preferential  barriers,  on 
that  day  England  is  doomed."  That  is  a  different 
reading  to  England  being  doomed  on  the  day  that  she 
would  not  place  a  tariff  on  corn.  "  A  time  may  arrive 
when  England  must  place  tariffs  around  herself,  but 
that  will  be  the  very  last  ditch  in  which  a  defeated  and 
driven-back  nation  attempts  to  defend  herself  against 
conquering  foes.  England  gained  her  supreme  com- 
mercial position,  not  by  barricades,  but  by  proving 
herself  superior  in  technical  skill,  in  manufacturing 
ability,  in  knowledge,  and  in  business  enterprise. 
That  is  how  I  read  our  case.  "  Will  you  do  nothing 
for  the  Colonies  ? "  say  some  of  our  critics  and 
opponents.  Yes ;  we  will  defend  our  Colonies.  We 
have  defended  our  Colonies.  We  saw  a  Colony  in 
danger,  a  Colony  which  had  a  call  upon  us,  and  we 
gave  her  the  treasure  and  assistance  necessary  to  keep 
that  Colony,  and  that  will  be  the  policy  of  England 
towards  her  Colonies  for  all  time  to  come.  We  will 
defend  our  Colonies  with  our  last  man  and  our  last 
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80vei*eign.  (Cheers.)  That  is  what  we  do  for  our 
Colonies,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  fiscal  ties  are 
necessarily  the  strongest.  We  think  that  silken  ties 
are  sometimes  more  elastic  and  more  likely  to  continue 
that  sympathy  between  the  mother  land  and  the 
Colonies  than  a  state  of  things  which  presently  may 
not  lead  to  friction,  but  which  the  history  of  the  past 
has  shown  us  to  be  occasionally  likely  to  produce  it. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Proposed  Duty  on  Manufactures. 

The  cardinal  panacea  for  arresting  the  decline,  the 
alleged  decline,  of  our  trade  is  to  protect  universally 
our  industries  against  the  foreigner  by  the  imposition 
of  10  per  cent,  upon  manufactures.  We  began  more 
mildly  than  that.  At  the  beginning  it  was  illegitimate 
competition.  Now  it  is  any  competition.  It  is  to  be 
an  universal  tax  on  the  imports  of  manufactured 
articles.  Accepting  the  figures  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
it  is  90  millions.  He  wishes  that  90  millions  to  be 
transferred  to  the  British  workman,  and  at  Glasgow 
he  said  there  would  be  45  millions  per  annum  of  wages 
in  that  90  millions,  which  would  employ  330,000  men 
at  30s.  per  week,  with  considerably  over  one  million 
people  depending  upon  them.  I  have  seen  in  earlier 
speeches  that  there  would  be  an  item  of  revenue  of  nine 
millions  sterling  upon  the  90  millions  of  imports  we 
are  now  deriving,  and  that  the  nine  millions  would  be 
a  comfortable  asset  in  the  redistribution  of  burdens. 
Now,  can  there  be  any  nine  millions  if  the  90  millions 
is  kept  out  ?  ,  This  is  one  of  the  dilemmas  which  run 
through  his  arguments.  The  work  is  being  filched 
from  you;  the  detested  foreigner  is  producing  this 
90  millions ;  you  have  330,000  unemployed  men  ;  you 
can  have  this  with  your  large  families.  (Laughter.) 
That  is  what  he  offers — what  is  stolen  from  them. 
But  it  is  clear,  if  they  are  to  have  it,  if  he  builds  a  wall 
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sufficiently  high  to  keep  out  the  90  millions,  not  a 
penny  will  be  paid  into  the  revenue  from  the  duties, 
and  the  whole  of  that  asset  vanishes  from  his  balance- 
sheet.  (Cheers.)  One  word  more  about  this  matter. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  assumes,  I  think,  as  a  great  many 
protectionists  do,  that  these  imports  are  not  paid  for 
by  exports  on  our  side.  ,  They  do  not  see  that  we  have 
got  to  pay  for  the  imports,  and  that  we  are  paying  for 
them.  Therefore,  if  there  were  no  imports,  you  would 
take  away  the  whole  of  the  employment  upon  those 

foods  which  are  being  manufactured  to  pay  for  them, 
am  glad  I  am  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  going 
further  into  that  by  the  admirable  exposition  of  Mr. 
Michael  Hicks  Beach  upon  that  point  last  night.  He 
showed  extremely  well  how  the  exports  are  closely 
connected  with  the  imports ;  but,  supposing  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  view  were  possible  and  we  could  get  the 
whole  of  the  90  millions — I  explain  this  to  show  what 
I  think  is  a  little  exaggeration  in  these  statements — 
where  are  the  unemployed  to  come  from  ? 

The  Balance  of  Imports  over  Exports. 

Now  I  come  to  the  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals  which  involves  an  import  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  on  manufactures,  and,  looking  at  his  diagnosis  of 
the  case,  I  am  reminded  of  the  first  issue  of  popular 
literature  which  there  was  upon  the  subject,  in  which 
there  was  the  startling  heading  "  Bleeding  to  Death." 
(Laughter.)  It  was  argued  that  we  were  bleeding  to 
death  because  our  imports  exceeded  our  exports  by 
180  millions  a  year.  Now,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach, 
in  what  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  most 
admirable  speech  (cheers),  dealt  with  that  subject,  so  I 
will  only  touch  it  most  briefly.  It  is  now  acknow- 
ledged, 1  think,  that  freights  and  interest  from  invest- 
ments cover  this  180  millions  in  almost  equal  proportion, 
90  millions  for  freight  and  90  millions  for  interest  on 
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various  investments.  That  is,  I  think,  fairly  accepted. 
Now  this  comment  is  made,  that  possibly  our  foreign 
investments  mean  that  we  have  been  selling  securities 
to  the  Americans  and  that  we  are  fast  losing  our 
capital.  Well,  the  interest  has  increased  upon  our 
foreign  investments,  which  does  not  look  as  if  we 
are  losing  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  if  that  were  so, 
how  is  it?  We  may  sell  possibly  some  American 
securities.  At  one  time  they  dumped  down  their 
securities  at  a  very  low  price  upon  the  British  market. 
(Laughter.)  Since  then  the  British  investor  has  been 
able  to  return  the  dumped  goods  to  the  Americans  at 
a  very  much  higher  price.  (Laughter.)  Supposing 
that  we  have  sold  some  of  our  American  securities, 
what  have  we  done  with  them  ?  1  think  that  any  one 
who  looks  at  the  extravagant  municipal  and  unre- 
munerative  expenditure  and  loans  which  have  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years  will  see  that  we  needed 
capital  in  order  to  meet  that  great  demand.  That  great 
demand  has  been  met.  But  I  do  say  it  is  not  a 
direction  in  which  even  so  wealthy  a  country  as  this 
can  afford  to  launch  out  too  much.  Though  the  capital 
is  intact  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  involve  too 
much  of  the  capital  in  unremunerative  expenditure. 
Well,  I  think  that  what  I  have  said  shows  that  we  are 
not  bleeding  to  death.  We  have  paid  for  our  imports. 
That  is  clear.  We  have  not  paid  for  them  in  gold. 
That  is  clear.  We  have  paid  in  exports  and  services 
rendered,  and  in  the  direction  I  have  mentioned. 

I  have  heard  that  there  are  a  good  many  people, 
unlike  the  business  people  of  Liverpool,  who  cannot 
understand  the  simplest  transaction;  and  I  must 
trespass  on  your  attention  to  show  the  man  in  the 
street  or  the  woman  in  the  street  (laughter)  how  this 
operates.  A  man  sends  out  to  Africa  some  beads, 
which  cost  him  £20;  export,  £20.  He  goes  to 
Africa  and  buys  £100  worth  of  ivory  with  the  profits 
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on  this — £10;  £100  return  imports.  Bleeding  to 
death,  £90.  (Laughter.)  Well,  this  shows  it  in  a 
small  and  special  way.  This  accounts  for  the  balance 
of  imports  over  exports.  We  should  be  sorry  if 
everything  came  back  simply  without  any  profit  and 
without  anything  paid  for  our  ships. 

They  had  had  during  the  present  week  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  question  by  a  man  who 
was  entirely  free,  as  far  as  they  knew,  from  any  kind 
of  political  prepossession  —  who  was  recognised  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  statisticians — he  meant  Sir 
Robert  Giffen.  He  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  show 
correctly  the  net  export  of  the  produce  of  British 
labour  and  capital  in  goods,  they  must  deduct  from 
the  gross  total  of  their  exported  merchandise  the  value 
of  the  imported  raw  material  that  was  contained  in  it. 
He  applied  the  method  to  two  years.  He  took  1877 
and  1902.  How  did  the  figures  work  out  regarding 
the  exported  merchandise  after  that  deduction  had 
been  made?  In  1877  the  net  produce  of  British 
labour  and  capital  exported  was  valued  at  140  millions. 
In  1902,  twenty -five  years  later,  that  net  produce  was 
valued  at  224  millions  (cheers).  The  second  assump- 
tion was  that  the  imports  of  foreign  manufactures  into 
the  United  Kingdom  showed  a  steady  and  dangerous 
increase.  They  were  told  that  they  increased  from 
68  millions  in  1892  to  149  millions  in  1902.  That 
increase,  which  he  viewed  without  the  faintest  alarm — 
(cheers) — was  regarded  by  Protectionists  like  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  and  his  school  as  a  displacement  of  British 
industry.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Liverpool  said  that  he 
wanted  to  see  less  of  their  finished  manufactures 
coming  into  the  country  and  more  of  their  raw 
material  in  return  for  our  exports  of  finished  manu- 
factures. Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted  that  so  long  as 
the  foreigner  sent  us  raw  material  it  was  all  right.  It 
increased  the  field  of  employment  for  British  capital 
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and  labour.  But,  apparently,  the  moment  the 
imported  commodity  ceased  to  have  the  character  of 
raw  material  it  became  a  mischievous  and  dangerous 
immigration,  and  put  out  of  employment  so  much 
British  labour  and  capital.  Would  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  friends  tell  them  what  they  meant  by  raw 
material  ?  Personally,  he  knew  of  one  definition,  and 
one  only,  and  it  was  this  :  it  was  a  commodity  which 
came  here  in  order  that  British  labour  and  British 
capital  might  be  exercised  upon  it.  He  (Mr.  Asquith) 
held  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  149,000,000  of 
so-called  foreign  manufactures  imported  here  were 
raw  materials,  and  were  the  very  thing  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  desired  to  encourage  (cheers).  Take  the 
case  of  America.  The  imports  from  the  United 
States  consisted  of  things  like  copper,  zinc,  leather, 
oil,  paraffin,  and  wax.  There  was  not  a  single  one  of 
these  things  which  did  not  come  here  without  having 
British  labour  exercised  upon  it,  and  when  put  through 
processes  of  manufacture  these  articles  went  into 
consumption  or  were  in  turn  sent  for  export  abroad. 
They  must  bear  this  in  mind,  too,  that  a  large  number 
of  those  so-called  manufactures  were  things  which  we 
could  not  make  here  at  all.  A  large  and  increasing 
class  consisted  of  things  for  the  making  of  which  other 
countries  had — either  through  natural  advantages  or, 
very  often,  and  he  regretted  to  say  it,  through 
superior  education  and  superior  methods  of  pro- 
duction— greater  facilities  than  ourselves  (hear, 
hear).  It  might  often  be  that  our  capital  and 
labour  were  more  remuneratively  employed  when 
centred  on  the  labour  of  a  more  elaborate  stage  of 
production.  There  was  no  greater  fallacy — and 
fallacies  were  stalking  the  streets — and  it  lay  at  the 
root  of  half  of  Mr.  (Chamberlain's  argument,  and  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's — (hear) — than  to  suppose 
that  we  had  in  this  country  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
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skilled  labour  for  any  purposes  to  which  we  might  put 
it  to.  Every  one  of  the  things  he  had  mentioned 
came  here  from  abroad  by  way  of  payment  either  for 
British  goods  or  for  British  services,  or  as  interest 
upon  British  capital  (cheers).  He  remembered  some 
years  ago  that  Lord  Kitchener,  when  he  was  making 
that  celebrated  railway  through  the  Soudan  to 
Khartoum,  had  to  erect  a  bridge  the  girders  for  which 
were  got  from  America  (laughter).  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  complained  that  Belgian  rails  had  been  used  for 
tramways  in  London.  But  what  had  happened  in 
that  Mecca  of  fiscal  orthodoxy,  the  city  of  Birming- 
ham? This  week  they  had  ordered  rails  for  their 
tramways  from  these  same  accursed  Belgians  (laughter) . 
It  would  really  seem  that  before  he  proceeded  to 
lecture  Lord  Kitchener  and  the  London  tramway 
people  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  remember  that  fiscal 
rectitude,  like  charity,  should  make  a  beginning  at 
home  (loud  cheers). 

British  Shipping. 

What  was  the  case  with  British  shipping?  The 
tonnage  of  shipping  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870 
was  5,690,000.  In  1902  it  was  10,054,000  tons,  so 
that  in  that  way  he  (Mr.  Asquith)  could  not  charge 
himself  with  gross  exaggeration  when  he  said  that  it 
had  increased  by  100  per  cent.  But  Mr.  Wyndham 
said  :  "  Look  at  Germany :  her  percentage  of  increase 
has  been  still  greater."  He  (Mr.  Asquith)  maintained 
that  it  was  very  dangerous  to  talk  about  percentages. 
They  must  first  of  all  know  what  was  the  quantity. 
He  remembered  some  years  ago  some  friends  of  his, 
interested  in  the  temperance  cause— and  he  hoped 
many  of  them  were  interested  in  that  cause — (cheers) 
— made  an  inquiry  into  the  relative  healthiness  and 
powers  of  endurance  of  those  soldiers  who  were  total 
abstainers  and  those  who  were  not.     When  the  returns 
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were  examined,  they  turned  out  badly  for  the  teetotalers 
(laughter).  Fifty  per  cent,  had  been  killed  and  50 
per  cent,  had  died  from  disease  (laughter).  That 
sounded  alarming  and  disheartening  to  their  tem- 
perance friends.  But  what  were  the  facts?  There 
had  been  only  two  abstainers  amongst  them  (laughtei*). 
One  was  killed  in  action  and  the  other  was  attacked 
by  sunstroke  (renewed  laughter).  So,  he  repeated,  that 
when  they  began  to  talk  of  percentages  they  should 
know  the  quantity  (hear,  hear).  No  trade  had 
flourished  so  much  in  this  country  under  Free  Trade 
as  shipping — (hear,  hear) — and  he  would  add  that  no 
trade  stood  to  lose  more  and  gain  less  by  any  change 
in  our  fiscal  system  (cheers). 

The  Conditions  under  Protection. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  of  this  agitation  is  the  assertion 
of  the  decaying  condition  of  British  trade.  Now,  is 
there  .any  truth  in  that  assertion?  (Cries  of  "No.") 
I  aver  that  there  is  not.  When  you  have  to  judge  of 
a  system  of  trade  as  you  judge  of  a  system  of  business 
you  look  at  the  results,  and  you  judge  of  the  profits 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  What  was  the  condition 
of  England  at  the  close  of  the  Protection  era?.  Here 
is  the  description  of  it  by  a  body  which  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  trade  of  England,  and  this  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Common  Council  held  in  the  chamber 
of  the  Guildhall  in  December,  1842,  and  that  was  a 
time  when  protection  was  in  full  operation,  and  just 
before  its  happy  decease.  What  they  said  was  that 
the  continued  and  increasing  depression  of  the  manu- 
facturing, commercial,  and  agricultural  interests  of  this 
country  and  the  wide-spreading  distress  in  the  working 
classes  were  most  alarming,  that  manufacturers  were 
without  a  market,  and  shipping  without  freight,  capital 
without  investment,  trade  without  profit,  and  farmers 
struggling  under  a   system  of  high   rent   and   Corn 
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Laws  to  restrain  the  importation  of  food,  and  inducing 
the  starving  people  to  resist  the  laws  under  a  deep 
sense  of  their  injustice.  And  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  therefore  anxiously  appealed  to  the  first 
Minister  of  the  Crown  to  give  practical  effect  to  his 
declaration  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  by  bringing  for- 
ward at  the  earliest  possible  period  measures  for  securing 
an  unrestricted  supply  of  food  and  the  employment  of 
the  people,  and  effectually  removing  the  condition  of 
depression.  You  may  judge  a  tree  by  its  fruit.  Those 
were  the  fruits  of  Protection  in  what  are  called  the 
"good  old  days,"  to  which  you  are  invited  now  to 
return.  I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  that  descrip- 
tion. I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my  life,  first  of  all, 
the  state  to  which  this  country  was  reduced  by 
Protection.  I  have  been  spared  to  see  the  position  to 
which  it  has  been  raised  by  Free  Trade.  Those  are 
convictions  which  cannot,  as  you  may  suppose,  pass 
away  from  my  mind  or  pass  away  from  my  conscience ; 
and  these  are  the  reasons  why  I  now  and  why  I  shall 
continue  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life  to  resist 
Protection.     (Cheers.) 

Conditions  under  Free  Trade. 

That  was  a  description  of  the  country  under  Pro- 
tection. What  is  its  condition  now  ?  Do  not  take  it 
from  me.  Do  not  take  it  from  anybody  who  may  be 
supposed  to  be  prejudiced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  These  are  the  words  of  the  pamphlet  of 
the  Prime  Minister.     He  says  :^ 

"Judged  by  all  the  available  tests  both  the  total 
wealth  and  the  continuous  well-being  of  this  country 
are  greater  than  they  have  ever  been.  We  are  not 
only  rich  and  prosperous  in  appeamnce,  but  also,  I 
believe,  in  reality.  I  cannot  find  any  evidence  that 
we  are  living  on  our  capital,  though  in  some  respects 
we  may  be   investing  it  badly.     Why,  then,  may  it 
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be  asked,  do  we  trouble  ourselves  to  disturb  a  system 
which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  happy  results  ?  " 
Why,  indeed  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Contradictions. 

I  find  in  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  must  say,  a  most  satis- 
factory opponent.  He  saves  you  such  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  because  the  answer  to  all  that  he  says  is  to  be 
found  not  only  in  his  former  speeches,  but  actually 
in  the  very  speech  he  is  delivering  to-day.  That  saves 
an  opponent,  I  need  not  say,  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Now,  he  says  that  Protection  raises  wages ;  and  we  all 
know  by  these  returns  that  the  wages  of  Free-Trade 
England  are  the  highest  in  Europe,  and  greatly  the 
highest,  higher  than  the  wages  of  Germany,  and  higher 
than  the  wages  of  France.  Then  he  wants  to  keep  out 
foreign  manufactures,  because,  he  says,  they  are  the 
outcome  of  cheap  labour  and  sweating.  Well,  that 
must  be  in  the  protected  countries.  The  products  of  the 
cheap  labour  and  sweating  of  Germany  are  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  country,  and  yet  he  tells  you  that  Protection 
brings  high  wages  and  no  sweating.  Was  I  not  right 
in  saying  he  is  a  most  useful  controversialist,  because  he 
answers  himself  ?  Ask  the  German  working  man  what 
he  thinks  of  the  results  of  Protection.  If  you  have 
read  the  results  of  the  last  elections  in  Germany  you 
will  know  what  they  think  over  there — the  great 
majority  of  the  working  men — about  the  system  and  the 
tariffs  under  which  they  live.  This  Blue  Book  which 
has  been  supplied  to  us  gives  us  a  few  facts,  and 
I  know  I  am  speaking  to  men  of  business  and  expe- 
rience who  like  to  have  a  fact  or  two  on  this  subject. 
Now  the  average  income  of  a  family  given  in  these 
tables  in  the  cotton  trade  in  1900  was,  for  England, 
£127  6s.,  in  Germany  £74  5s.,  and  in  France  £73  14s.: 
and  yet  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  us  that  if  you  wiU  only 
have  Protection  you  are  certain  to  have  higher  wages. 

T  1 
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Now,  besides  that,  there  is  this  fact  given  to  us — the 
cost  of  living  in  Germany  has  fallen  very  much  less  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  than  in  the  United  King- 
dom.     The   average  wages   in  Germany  and  France 
to-day  is   228.   6d.   a  week,   against   36s.  a  week  in 
England;    yet  we  are  told  that  the  Gennan  is  much 
better  off  under  Protection  than  the  British  labourer 
is   under    Free    Trade.      The   real    answer    to    Mr. 
Chamberlain's  statements   and  arguments   is   a   very 
short  one,  and  I  will  give  it.     It  is  not  a  fact.     That 
is   a   very  conclusive  argument  that   can   always  be 
proved   by  the  figures  and  the  circumstances   when 
they  come  to  be  examined.      Then  he  holds  up  to 
scorn  the  unfortunate  class  of  people  who  now  go  by 
the  name  of  free-fooders.     I  am  a  free-fooder  myself 
and    something   more ;   but   the   free-fooders   are  the 
majority    even    of  his    own    Unionist   party,  because 
only  a  very,  very  small  percentage  of  them  dare  to 
come  before  the  public  and  say  they  are  in  favour  of 
the   taxation   of    food.     (Cheers.)     Why   the   Prime 
Minister   himself    is   a   free-food   retaliator  —  a  fine 
political  profession  of  faith.     A  free-food  retaliator  is 
one  of    the  most  complicated  denominations   I   ever 
heard  of.     The  retaliator,  you  know,  intends  to  get — 
and  it  is  a  very  good  thing  if  he  can  get  it — reciprocal 
cheapness,  and  therefore  he  is  not  one  of  the   men 
who,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  consider  that  cheapness  is 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall  any  nation. 

The  Conditions  of  Workpeople  in  Germany. 
Well,  as  regards  employment,  the  foUowing  is  taken 
from  a  German  book,  it  is  an  extract  not  compiled  for 
this  special  occasion.  (Cheers.)  I  wish  to  demand 
more  information  from  the  Government.  We  want 
to  know,  wheil  we  are  appealed  to  to  introduce  Pre- 
ferential Tariffs,  how  it  has  answered  in  foreign 
countries.     We   ought  to  know  how  it  is  in  foreign 
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countries,  not  only  as  to  their  exports,  but  as  to  all 
those  indications  of  prosperity  which  constitute  the 
real  proof  of  how  a  country  is  standing.  I  read  this 
extract  to  show  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  metal  trades 
of  Germany  in  regard  to  non-employment.  In  Berlin 
and  district  the  metal  workers  amounted  to  about 
72,000,  of  which  the  greater  part  worked  short  time. 
Compared  with  October,  1900,  from  18,000  to  19,000 
fewer  were  employed.  In  Magdebm-g,  of  15,000 
metal  workers  the  larger  number  were  on  short  time. 
Discharges  were  continually  reported,  and  in  January 
the  number  of  unemployed  amounted  to  2,000.  Town 
after  town  is  represented  in  this  way.  In  Barman 
and  Elberfeld  1,800  out  of  4,000  worked  reduced 
hours.  Altogether  400  to  500  were  without  employ- 
ment. Now  you  will  excuse  me  from  going  more  into 
that  at  present.  What  I  want  to  enforce  is  that  the 
remedy  asked  for  by  our  opponents  is  not  such  as  will 
ensure  that  employment  which  is  asked  for.  (Cheers.) 
This  is  the  last  passage  I  will  read  to  you.  The  factory 
inspector  for  Leipzig  reports  for  the  year  1902  as 
follows: — "The  economic  conditions  of  the  workers 
have  not  improved  during  the  past  year,  since  the 
incomes  of  many  workpeople  have  undergone  a  further 
diminution,  partly  owing  to  a  reduction  of  wages  and 
partly  owing  to  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  work,  and 
since  the  prices  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
food  have  increased.  The  endeavom*  to  economise 
shows  itself  in  the  diminution  of  the  consumption  of 
meat  and  the  larger  demand  for  horseflesh."  (Cheers). 
So,  too,  in  commenting  upon  the  reduced  wages 
and  dearer  food  in  the  Hagen  district,  the  factory 
inspector  instanced  the  fact  that  the  number  of  animals 
slaughtered  in  the  slaughter-houses  of  Dortmund  and 
other  towns  in  1902  was  6,792  less  than  in  1901,  while 
that  in  1901  was  again  6,559  less  than  in  1900.  The 
numter  of  horses  killed  for  food  is  rising  in  Germany. 
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(Laughter).  The  number  of  horses  killed  for  food  in 
1897  was  1,419,  and  by  1901  it  had  increased  to  2,055. 
An  increasing  consumption  of  horseflesh  by  the 
working  classes  is  also  reported  from  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
and  other  towns,  and  in  Bochum  the  annual  consump- 
tion amounts  to  71b.  a  head  of  the  whole  population. 

[Note. — In  1902,  32,324  horses,  donkeys,  and  asses 
were  eaten  in  Paris.  About  two-thirds  of  the  corn 
consumed  by  Switzerland  is  imported.] 

They  had  heard  a  lot  about  the  process  of  dumping, 
but  they  knew  what  was  happening  in  the  head- 
quarters of  dumping,  the  United  States.  A^. 
Chamberlain  said  it  afforded  more  employment,  but 
on  enquiry  they  found  that  in  the  early  part  of 
November  no  less  than  60,000  men  were  discharged 
from  employment  in  the  headquarters  of  dumping. 
There  had  also  been  a  reduction  in  salaries  of  not  less 
than  25  per  cent.  This  did  not  look  as  if  the  process 
of  dumpmg  was  of  any  lasting  benefit  to  the  people 
engaged  in  it.  Such  a  policy  or  process  was  suicidal 
to  the  people  or  nation  tnat  engaged  in  it. 

I  gather  that  on  account  of  the  violent  vexation 
which  was  exhibited  a  day  or  two  ago  by  the  author 
of  this  plan  at  Liverpool.  He  seemed  very  angry  with 
all  the  world  (laughter).  He  surveyed  all  classes  and 
all  interests.  He  disposed  of  the  House  of  Lords — 
that  was  not  diflScult — (laughter) — of  the  aristocracy, 
of  the  middle  classes,  of  the  manufacturers,  of  the 
officials,  of  the  Board  of  Trade  who  drew  up  the 
statistics,  and  he  found  no  satisfaction  in  any  of  them, 
and  he  appealed  to  the  Gentiles ;  but  unfortunately, 
the  Gentiles  of  the  Trades  Unions  had  reported  already 
against  him.  Well,  what  is  he  to  do  then  ?  He  said 
that  these  representatives  did  not  represent  the  con- 
stituents. Well  you  would  be  a  little  astonished  if 
somebody  came  here  and  told  you  that  Sir  William 
Mather  did  not  represent  your  opinions.     And  he  said 
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another  curious  thing.  He  said  that  the  working  classes 
were  not  consulted  at  the  time  that  Free  Trade  was 
introduced.  Well,  they  had  not  the  franchise  at  the 
time,  but  if  he  had  known  Lancashire  as  I  knew  it  in 
the  forties,  he  would  know  that  the  working  classes 
spoke  out  and  had  reason  to  speak  out  (cheers).  If  he  had 
seen,  as  I  saw,  starving  mobs  marching  about  Lancashire 
— a  very  different  Lancashire  from  what  it  is  to-day— 
and  also  when  I  was  at  school  in  Preston,  when  people 
were  shot  down  by  the  military  —  I  think  the  last 
people  that  ever  were  shot  down  by  the  military  in 
this  country — well,  the  working  classes  demanded  Free 
Trade,  and  they  got  it  (cheers). 

INDUSTRIAL   CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY. 

(From  The  Times  Correspondent.) 

HOME   CONDITIONS. 

To  judge  from  villages,  small  old-fashioned  towns,  and 
the  older  parts  of  modern  cities,  a  considerable  part, 
at  least,  of  the  industrial  population  used  formerly  to 
be  housed  in  cottages,  as  in  England.  The  general  and 
ever-increasing  extension  of  tenement  or  barrack 
housing  has  arisen  from  the  demand  for  urban  accom- 
modation which  has  accompanied  the  industrial 
-expansion  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  beginnings  of 
that  need  which  has  developed  into  a  regular  house 
**  famine  " — as  it  is  commonly  termed  in  Germany — go 
back  somewhat  earlier.  Alfred  Krupp  found  himself 
obliged  to  provide  housing  for  his  workmen  in  1863 ;  a 
building  company  was  started  in  Bonn  in  1864  ;  one  in 
Gladbach,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given, 
in  1868,  and  one  in  Barmen  in  1872.  But  these  earlier 
efforts  in  the  Rhine  province  were  isolated ;  the 
pressure  was  not  generally  felt  until  later,  and  it  in- 
creased gradually  as  the  towns  drew  the  people  in 
from  the  country.     It  is  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
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years  that  the  trouble  has  become  reaUy  acute.  The 
remarkable  period  of  prosperity  which  culminated  in 
1900  caused  a  great  demand  for  labour ;  and  a  stream 
of  foreign  immigrants,  including  Poles  and  Italians, 
flowed  into  the  industrial  centres.  Their  presence  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
in  some  of  the  Rhine  towns  to  put  up  public  notices 
in  those  languages.  At  the  same  time,  the  native  rural 
population  was  steadily  moving  townwards,  and  emi- 
gration over  seas  dropped  down  to  insignificant 
proportions.  It  is  not  generally  realised  that  in  recent 
years  Germans  almost  ceased  to  emigrate ;  the  number 
leaving  the  country  dropped  from  203,585,  or  4*55  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  in  1882,  to  22,073,  or  '39  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  1901.  It  has  since  risen 
slightly  again.  The  shifting  of  the  industrial  balance 
is  indicated  by  the  following  figures  from  the  last  two 
occupational  censuses : — 


Yeab. 

Agricultural  Population. 

Industrial  Population. 

1882         

1896         

18,840,818 
18,501,407 

16,068,080 
20,253,241 

The  "rural  exodus"  between  1895  and  1 900  is  further 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  population  of  East  Prussia 
actually  diminished  in  that  period,  and  the  increase  in 
Pomerania  and  Posen  was  only  3*9  and  3*2  per  cent., 
whereas  in  the  industrial  regions  of  Westphalia, 
Rhineland,  and  Saxony  it  was  18*0,  12*8,  and  10-9 
respectively. 

The  result  of  this  movement  is  the  house  **  famine  '* 
in  the  manufacturing  towns.  It  varies  in  intensity  no 
doubt,  and  the  pressure  has  probably  been  somewhat 
relaxed  of  late  oy  the  falling  labour  market  and  the 
erection   of   new   dwellings ;  out  complaints  are   still 
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general,  rents  are  very  high,  and  accommodation  in- 
adequate. Some  exact  information  was  obtained  on 
the  subject  in  Diisseldorf  by  a  special  inquiry  .conducted 
on  behalf  of  the  Provident  Building  Society  (Spar-und- 
Bau  Verein)  in  1900.  It  appears  to  have  been  insti- 
gated by  the  fact  that  in  the  previous  winters  the  town 
authorities  were  compelled  to  find  shelter  for  a  number 
of  homeless  families,  the  heads  of  which  were  not  out 
of  work  or  very  poor,  or  unable  to  pay  rent,  but  simply 
houseless,  largely  because  they  had  children;  for  in 
Germany,  as  elsewhere,  one  result  of  the  excessive 
demand  for  housing  is  that  people  refuse  to  let  their 
rooms  to  tenants  with  large  families.  The  inquiry 
was  conducted  by  the  local  trades'  council  or  associa- 
tion of  trade  unions,  which  sent  out  a  question  form  to 
be  filled  in  by  the  workmen  with  particulars  as  to 
occupation,  earnings,  number  and  age  of  children,  rent 
paid,  number  of  rooms,  &c.  The  interesting  feature 
of  the  inquiry  is  that  it  relates,  not  to  the  lowest  class 
of  the  population,  but  to  married  workmen  of  all  kinds 
in  good  employment.  Particulars  were  obtained  of  194 
families.  Their  average  earnings  were  4s.  a  day ;  111 
lived  in  two  rooms,  68  in  three  rooms,  11  in  four,  three 
in  five,  and  one  in  six  rooms.  The  four,  five,  and  six- 
roomed  cases  either  lived  in  old  farm-houses  on  the 
edge  of  the  town  or  took  in  lodgers.  The  inference  is 
■drawn  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  better-paid  class  of  work- 
men in  Diisseldorf  live  with  their  families  in  two- 
roomed  tenements.  The  average  rent  paid  for  this 
accommodation  was  3s.  8d.  a  week ;  but  it  is  remarked 
that  all  the  dwellings  at  this  rent  or  below  it,  except 
those  erected  by  a  charitable  trust  or  by  factory  owners, 
are  on  the  extreme  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  that  the 
cheapest,  which  bring  down  the  average,  are  attics,  or 
■**  little  boxes  in  old  farm-houses."  The  better  dwell- 
ings were  rented  at  4s.  a  week  and  upwards  for  the  two 
rooms,  and  the  highest  were  5s.  4d.  a  week.    One  man, 
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a  smith,  earning  1,050  marks  in  the  year,  had  to  pay 
280  for  rent,  leaving  148.  9d.  a  week  to  live  on ;  he 
had  two  children,  aged  nine  and  eleven.  That  makes 
52  pfennigs  a  day  per  head;  the  prison  scale  is  80 
pfennigs.  The  children  in  these  two-roomed  dwellings 
were  of  all  ages  from  infancy  to  21,  and  the  number 
in  each  family  ranged  from  one  to  six ;  but  for  the  most 
part  workmen  in  good  employment  with  more  than  three 
children  make  shift  to  get  three  rooms,  and,  of  course, 
pay  a  higher  rent.  One  case  on  the  list  was  that  of  a 
day  labourer  with  nine  children  who  had  10s.  8d.  a 
week  to  live  on  after  paying  his  rent.  The  houses  are 
all  of  the  tenement  class;  the  average  number  of 
families  to  a  house  was  8*14,  and  the  average  number 
of  persons  40.  Remarks  appended  by  the  workmen 
go  to  show  that  even  the  dwellings  for  which  the  rent 
IS  over  28.  a  week  per  room  are  often  very  defective 
and  insanitary,  and  cases  are  given  of  the  constant  and 
rapid  rise  of  rents.  One  man  who  paid  27s.  6d.  a 
month  for  three  rooms  had  his  rent  raised  thrice  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  until  it  stood  at  40s.,  or  Ss.  lid.  a 
week.  Unfurnished  tenement  rooms  at  Ss.  a  week 
each  I 

Experience  has  taught  me  to  regard  **  shocking 
revelations"  with  profound  disgust,  and  of  course  a 
report  of  this  kind,  which  has  a  distinct  object  in 
view,  is  not  intended  to  make  the  best  of  things ; 
but  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  other  information  and 
with  the  results  of  personal  observation,  and  I  believe 
it  substantially  represents  the  truth.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  two  things — the  high  rents  and  the 
tenement  dwellings.  The  first  of  these  troubles  is  not 
all  due  to  the  gi-eed  of  landlords,  though  they  doubtless 
take  advantage  of  the  demand  and  charge  the  utmost 
for  bad  accommodation.  Housing  is  dear  in  Diissel- 
dorf  even  when  landlords  have  the  best  intentions  in 
the   world.      The    municipality    has    had    the    same 
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experience  as  the  London  County  Council  in  this 
respect.  The  rents  charged  for  the  last  block  of 
workmen's  dwellings  erected  by  the  town  average 
10s.  a  month  per  room,  or  very  nearly  2s.  4d.  a  week. 
I  have  been  over  these  dwellings.  They  are  not  built 
like  the  huge  blocks  of  "  model "  tenements  in  East 
and  South  London,  but  after  the  later  style  of  flats — 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  series  of  four-storeyed  houses, 
having  sets  of  tenements  on  each  floor.  A  tenement 
consists  of  a  kitchen,  with  one,  two,  or  three  rooms. 
Most  of  them  consist  of  a  kitchen  with  two  rooms,  and 
are  occupied  by  married  artisans  or  municipal  work- 
men. The  rent  for  such  a  three-roomed  dwelling  is 
about  30s.  a  month,  or  7s.  a  week.  This  is  the  same 
rent  as  I  have  found  in  similar  dwellings  erected  on 
the  outskirts  of  Berlin,  but  in  Berlin  the  blocks  are 
several  storeys  higher  and  the  rooms  considerably 
smaller.  In  Dusseldorf  they  are  of  very  fair  size  and 
the  fittings  are  good.  In  fact,  the  difference  between 
dwellings  built  by  a  speculator  and  those  by  a  public 
or  benevolent  body  is  not  that  the  latter  are  cheap,  but 
that  they  are  good,  whereas  the  former  are  frequently, 
or  generally,  both  bad  and  dear.  In  a  three-roomed 
dwelling  a  man  and  wife  and  a  moderate  number  of 
children  can  live  quite  decently  as  long  as  the  children 
are  little.  The  kitchen  is  used  for  meals  and  the  two 
rooms  for  bedrooms — the  older  children  in  one  and  the 
parents  with  very  yoimg  children  in  ancfther.  The 
rurniture  in  those  I  have  seen  was  good,  with  many 
little  ornamental  additions  and  everything  spotlessly 
clean.  The  German  women  of  this  class  are  notable 
housewives  ;  you  always  find  them  hard  at  work, 
■cleaning,  washing,  cooking,  or  sewing ;  and  I  think 
that  nothing  in  German  life  so  conduces  to  the 
strength,  stability,  and  well-being  of  the  nation  as  this. 
But  tor  the  admirable  home  qualities  of  the  women  the 
housing  question  would  be  far  more  serious  than  it  is. 
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I  have  been  led  from  one  point  to  another  a  little 
out  of  my  course  and  return  to  the  subject  of  rente^ 
To  go  outside  Dusseldorf  and  to  show  that  it  is  no 
exceptional  case,  though  among  the  worst,  I  quote  the 
following  figures  from  Hamisch's  Year-book  for  the 
province,  translating  the  annual  into  weekly  rent,  as  it 
IS  always  reckoned  by  the  week  in  England : — 

AvBRAGB  Weekly  Bent  fob  an  Unftjbnibhed  Room. 


8.    d. 

s.  d. 

Ruhrort... 

2    6i 

Remscheid 

..     1  11 

Barmen  ... 

2    4 

Mulheim 

..    1  la 

Crefeld  ... 

2    li 

Oberhausen 

..19 

Duisburg 

2     l| 

Munchen-Gladbaoh     . 

..19 

Solingen... 

2     1 

Essen      

..18 

This  state  of  things  obviously  provides  the  Social 
Democrats  with  a  powerful  lever  for  pushing  their 
views,  because  the  private  ownership  of  land  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  costly  building ;  and  the  great  increase 
of  their  polls  in  the  Ruhr  district  in  particular  coin- 
cides with  the  growing  house  famine  in  the  iron  and 
coal  towns  of  that  region.  But  private  oicnership  is 
not  the  only  cause  if  indeed  it  is  a  cause  at  all;  other- 
wise housing  would  he  equally  dear  in  English  manufac- 
turing townSf  ichereas  it  is  hardly  more  than  half  on  the 
average.  Perhaps  the  system  of  tenure  has  more  to  da 
with  it.  Then  the  cost  of  materials  appears  to  be  very 
high ;  it  has  risen  of  late  years,  as  that  of  labour  has 
risen;  these  two  account  for  a  large  part  of  the 
increased  cost  of  building,  and  to  them  must  be  added 
the  requirements  of  modern  administrations  under  the 
law. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
housing  is  not  only  dear,  but  inadequate;  for  tene- 
ments— without  any  garden,  or  even  curtilage — are  a 
poor  substitute  for  houses.  London  is  far  worse  off 
than  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England  in  respect 
of  housing ;  but  even  in  and  about  London  the  great 
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biilk  of  the  working  classes  still  live  in  separate 
houses,  with  some  ground  about  them  where  they  can, 
at  least,  dry  their  clothes.  In  "London  over  the 
border  "  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  streets  con- 
sisting entirely  of  workmen's  cottages  with  four  or 
five  rooms.  The  rent  for  new  ones,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  and  other  conveniences,  is  8s.  6d.  or  Os.  6d.  a 
week.  The  following  table  of  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  each  inhabited  house  in  the  20  great  towns 
of  Prussia,  taken  from  the  census  of  1900,  gives  a 
rough  general  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  the  flat 
system : — 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Inhabitants 

Inhabitants 

Towa. 

per  House. 

Town. 

per  House. 

Berlin 

...     46-6 

Altona 

...     19-0 

Breslau 

...    39-1 

Elberfeld 

„.     18-7 

Koln      

...     15-5 

HaUe     

...     20-7 

Frankfort-on-Main 

...     17-5 

Dortmund 

..     19-6 

Hanover 

...     20-1 

Barmen... 

...     18-0 

Magdeburg 

...     31-6 

Danzig 

..     19-5 

Dusseldorf 

...     19-4 

Aachen 

...     17-3 

Stettin 

...     34-2 

Essen    

...     18-6 

Konigsberg 
Charlottenburg 

...     30-6 

Posen    

..     37-6 

...     48-3 

Kiel        

...     22-4 

In  Elberfeld  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  acre 
is  20  for  the  whole  town ;  but,  if  we  take  the  two  most 
densely  populated  districts,  we  find  that  the  number 
rises  to  185  and  190  respectively.  The  two  most 
densely  populated  districts  in  London  with  the  largest 
number  of  tenement  blocks  are  Shoreditch  and  South- 
wark,  with  180  and  182  persons  to  the  acre  respectively 
(1901),  though  if  registration  sub-districts  be  taken 
one  can  reach  much  higher  figures.  In  these  two 
quarters  of  Elberfeld  considerably  more  than  half  the 
houses  contained  over  six  families  each,  and  some  of 
them  over  16  families.  In  Barmen  the  police  made 
an  examination  of  100  houses  inhabited  by  the 
labouring  class  in  the  year  1897  ;  they  contained  2,106 
rooms  and  attics  and  were  inhabited  by  882  families, 
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numbering  4,787  persons.  The  average  was  21  rooms, 
inhabited  by  nine  families  of  48  persons  to  each  house ; 
and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  was  2*25. 
In  England  more  than  two  persons  to  a  room  is 
reckoned  as  "  overcrowding,"  and  the  proportion  of  the 
population  of  London  so  living  in  tenements  in  1901 
was  IB'Ol  per  cent.  In  Barmen  the  proportion  of  the 
tenants  of  the  model  dwellings,  built  by  the  Barmen 
Building  Company,  so  living  (namely,  more  than  two 
in  a  room)  in  1897,  was  exactly  the  same. 

In  the  Saarbriick  coal  mines,  which  belong  to  the 
Prussian  Government,  a  system  of  helping  the  men 
employed,  who  numbered  over  40,000  in  1900,  to  build 
their  own  houses  by  means  of  gifts  and  loans  has  been 
developed  on  a  large  scale.  The  gifts  are  to  the  value 
of  from  £37  to  £45  ;  the  loans  are  free  of  interest  up 
to  £75,  and  at  3J  and  4  per  cent,  beyond  that.  The 
conditions  are  that  the  recipient  shall  be  married  and 
the  owner  of  a  building  plot  free  of  debt.  The  houses 
so  built  are,  as  a  rule,  single  cottages  for  one  family. 
The  loans  are  repayable  in  ten  years.  Down  to  1901 
the  amount  provided  in  gifts  and  loans  amounted  to 
£767,725.  In  addition,  the  administration  itself 
erected  houses  for  441  families. 

The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  is  2  1-5, 
and  the  average  weekly  rent  paid  for  it  Is.  d^d.  But 
if  we  distinguish  the  two  sets  we  find  that  the  over- 
crowding is  much  gi'eater  in  the  Saxon  town,  while  the 
rents  are  much  higher  in  the  Prussian  one.     Thus — 


Persons. 

Rooms. 

Total  Rent. 

Persons 
per  room. 

Rent  per 
room. 

Prussian    

25 
84 

14 
13 

B.      d. 

29    8 
19    0 

14-5 
2  8-6 

s.    d. 
2     1 

Saxon 

1     6i 

These   figures   speak   for  themselves.      In   similar 
English  towns,  I  may  observe,  families  of  this  grade 
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always  Kve  in  separate  houses,  which  generally  contain 
not  less  than  four  rooms,  and  the  average  rent  per 
iroom  is  not  more  than  Is.  2d. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  families  pay  income- 
tax,  and  that  the  Saxon  budgets  also  include  school 
pence.     In  Saxony  elementary  education  is  not  free. 

With  regard  to  food,  expenditure  tells  little  unless 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  known.  Taking  1  lb. 
as  equivalent  to  J  kilogramme  (it  is  a  trifle  less)  I  find 
the  following  prices  current  in  December,  1902,  in  the 
Prussian  town  from  which  the  first  set  of  budgets  is 
taken : — 


Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Wheat  flour...  Hd.  to  2d. 

Bacon lOd.  to  Is. 

Eye      lid. 

Butter... Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3d. 

Beef     8d.  to  9id. 

Sugar 3Jd.  to  4d. 

Mutton        ...  8id.  to  9d. 

Cofi'ee...        Is.  to  Is.  7d. 

Veal     ...       9id.  to  lOid. 

Eggs  (per  doz.)  5Jd. 

Pork    lOd.  to  Is. 

to  lOd. 

The  only  thing  on  this  list  cheaper  than  in  England 
is  eggs.  Wheat  flour  and  butter  are  about  the  same  ; 
sugar  is  about  double,  and  beef  and  mutton  are  con- 
siderably dearer  than  the  cheapest  quality  in  England, 
which  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior.  Beef  and  mutton  of 
the  same  quality  as  the  best  English  are  not  to  be  had 
in  Germany. 

For  the  Saxon  town  I  have  the  following  prices 


Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Black  bread    .. 

.      ...      Id. 

Pork 9d.  to  lOd. 

Beef        

.      ...      8d. 

Milk    ...     ...      pint  lid. 

Mutton  ...     .. 

.      ...      7d. 

Skimmed  milk       „      ^d. 

Veal        

.     ...     7d. 

The  prices  are  lower  than  in  Prussia.  They  were 
obtained  last  winter  (1902)  on  the  spot. 

The  following  table  shows  the  consumption  per  head 
of  the  two  most  important  kinds  of  meat,  beef  and 
pork,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  : — 
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Consumption  per  Head  in  Kilogrammes. 


Year. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Year. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

1850    

71 
9-0 
90 

11-8 
13-2 
13-6 

1880 

1890  

1900     

Ill 
140 
15-2 

18-1 

I860    

20-6 

1870    

27-9 

Amusements. 

Amusements  play  a  comparatively  email  part  in  the 
lives  of  German  workpeople,  and  such  as  they  have  are 
mostly  confined  to  Sunday.  Games  have  not  taken 
hold  of  them ;  they  go  to  no  football  or  cricket  matches, 
although  there  are  matches  and  other  classes  in  Ger- 
many showing  a  growing  taste  for  games  and  sports.  I 
went  to  see  a  football  match  between  Diisseldorf  and  a 
neighbouring  manufacturing  town.  It  took  place  on 
Sunday  afternoon  ;  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  ground 
very  handy  to  both  towns.  A  similar  match  anywhere 
in  manufaxjturing  England  would  have  attracted  fix)m 
10,000  to  20,000  eons  of  toil,  who  would  have  shouted 
themselves  hoarse  from  beginning  to  end.  At  the 
German  match  not  one  put  in  an  appearance.  When 
I  left  the  field,  towards  the  close  of  the  game,  the 
spectators,  who  had  slowly  increased  during  the  after- 
noon, numbered  exactly  65  ;  they  were  not  working 
men,  and  they  showed  no  excitement  whatever.  I 
noticed  a  curious  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  spec- 
tators and  players.  In  England  the  former  keep  up 
an  almost  continual  noise,  shouting  at  nearly  every 
kick,  and  bursting  into  a  prodigious  roar  when  a  good 
point  is  made ;  the  players,  on  the  contrary,  maintain 
an  almost  unbroken  silence.  It  was  just  the  opposite 
in  Germany  ;  the  spectators  only  raised  a  feeble  sound 
when  a  goal  was  kicked  and  for  the  rest  were  silent, 
but  the  players  called  out  incessantly,  directing,  ex- 
horting, and  reproaching  each  other.   They  played  the 
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Association  game  not  very  well.  The  national  game 
in  Germany  is  kegel,  a  kind  of  skittles,  and  it  is  played 
at  publichouses,  but  not  by  working  men,  or  seldom  by 
them.  They  play  cards  sometimes,  but  not  a  great 
-deal.  In  short,  games  may  be  ruled  out  as  an  item  in 
industrial  life. 

Theatres  and  music-halls  count  for  more,  but  for 
nothing  like  so  much  as  in  England  and  in  America. 
They  are  less  numerous  in  proportion  to  population, 
and  are  only  visited  by  the  working  classes  to  a  limited 
extent  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Sunday  is  the  great 
day ;  there  are  always  two  performances,  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  sometimes  one  in  the  morning 
at  12  o'clock  as  well.  The  audiences  are  very  large, 
but  consist  chiefly  of  the  bourgeois  class.  The  places 
most  frequented  by  working  men  are  the  small,  cheap 
music-halls.  The  entertainment  given  at  German 
music-halls  closely  resembles  the  EngHsh  "  variety  '* 
show,  and  often  includes  English  performers.  The 
variety  stage  is  indeed  becoming  nearly  as  international 
as  the  opera.  I  have  seen  some  very  witty  entertain- 
ments at  these  places  in  Germany,  and  some  rather 
offensively  gross.  Some  of  the  newer  music-halls  are 
magnificent,  far  more  spacious  and  comfortable  than 
anything  of  the  kind  in  England  or  America.  There 
is  one  at  Diisseldorf  which  seats  some  4,000  people  or 
more,  and  does  it  handsomely,  with  tables,  ample  elbow- 
room,  wide  spaces  everywhere  for  walking,  and  an 
excellent  view  of  the  stage  from  all  parts.  The  prices 
are  moderate,  from  6d.  up  to  3s.  This  is  one  sort  of 
hall ;  the  patronage  of  the  working  classes  would  not 
keep  it  going  for  a  week.  Another  sort  is  a  room  of 
moderate  size,  not  resembling  a  theatre,  but  fitted  with 
a  small  stage ;  admittance  costs  a  few  pence.  Here 
the  working  men  come  on  Sunday,  but  not  in  large 
numbers.  Drink  is  always,  and  food  generally,  served 
in  the  music-haUs.     The  theatres  proper  in  industrial 
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towns  are  always  run  by  the  municipality.  Every  large 
town  has  one  and  no  more,  but  those  of  middle  size 
generally  have  none.  For  instance,  Miinchen-Gladbach 
with  60,000  inhabitants  has  no  regular  theatre,  and  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  towns  below  this  size  have 
no  place  of  entertainment  at  all.  In  England  little 
manufacturing  towns  of  20,000  or  30,000  inhabitants, 
such  as  Bilston  in  the  black  country,  or  Fenton  in  the 
Potteries,  generally  have  a  theatre,  which  is  entirely 
supported  by  the  labouring  classes.  The  spectacle 
which  may  be  seen  night  after  night  in  every  industrial 
town  of  galleries  crammed  with  boys — in  music-halls 
smoking  cigarettes — is  unknown  in  Germany.  They 
are  brought  up  to  do  something  better  with  their 
money.  A  mathematician  in  Cologne  recently  calcu- 
lated the  cost  of  the  municipal  theatre  there,  and  found 
that  the  town  pays  an  average  of  lOJd.  to  each  spec- 
tator at  every  performance. 

The  principal  public  amusements  of  the  German 
working  classes  appear  to  be  dancing,  sitting  in  the 
parks  in  summer,  and  listening  to  bands.  The  dancing 
18  carried  on  in  publichouses,  generally  at  some  popular 
resort  in  the  neighbourhood  or  a  town,  and  takes  place 
on  Sunday  evening.  1  have  visited  some  of  these 
dancing  rooms,  and  have  found  a  large  hall  connected 
with  the  publichouse,  in  which  a  number  of  young 
people  were  dancing,  while  others  sat  at  tables  and 
drank  beer.  It  was  all  highly  decorous,  and  not  in  the 
least  exciting.  The  parks  have  been  mentioned  pre- 
viously in  the  descriptive  articles.  Most  of  the  larger 
towns  have  public  gardens,  woods,  playgrounds,  or 
parks ;  they  seldom  possess  the  natural  advantages  of 
abundant  grass  and  verdure  which  give  their  character 
to  English  parks,  but  they  are  pleasant  and  occasionally 
charming.  There  are  also,  a  little  further  afield,  many 
resorts  of  a  more  rural  character,  to  which  easy  access 
18  provided  by  electric  tram  or  rail. 
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THE  GERMAN  WORKING  CLASS. 

(From  The  Times.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  manufactures  of  Saxony  are 
much  scattered  about  in  small  towns ;  but  the  places 
mentioned  are  the  more  important  centres,  and  only 
a  fraction  of  the  total  number.  They  are  all  surrounded 
and  interspersed  by  lesser  ones.  In  Saxony,  indeed,  the 
idea  of  having  the  manufactures  in  the  country  rather 
than  in  the  town  is  to  a  large  extent  realised  ;  and  this 
does  something  to  relieve  the  urban  overcrowding,  which 
is  still  more  marked  than  in  the  Rhineland.  But  the 
lack  of  housing  is  so  great  that  overcrowding  extends 
to  the  villages.  The  average  number  of  households  to 
each  inhabited  dwelling  in  the  villages  of  Saxony  is 
two,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  8*85.  In  the 
manufacturing  counties  of  Zwickau  and  Chemnitz  the 
number  of  households  per  house  rises  to  2*17  and  2*45 
respectively,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  10*01  and 
10*67.  That  is  in  the  villages  alone.  It  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  larger  towns  many  of  the 
factory  hands  either  cannot  find  lodgings  at  all — 
cottages  are  not  to  be  thought  of — or  cannot  pay  the 
rents,  which  amounts  to  the  same ;  and,  consequently, 
they  live  in  the  surrounding  villages.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  Chemnitz,  and  the  practice  is 
facilitated  by  the  electric  trams.  The  workpeople 
travel  in  and  out  every  day  a  distance  of  an  hour  or 
€ven  two  hours'  journey.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  the 
villages  round  Chemnitz  the  average  number  of  house- 
holds is  2*94,  and  of  persons  12*77  to  a  house.  Near 
Dresden  and  Leipzig  the  figures  are  still  higher.  Of 
the  towns  Chemnitz  itself  is  the  most  overcrowded. 
Tenement  life  is  universal,  the  average  number  of 
households  is  6*87,  and  of  persons  29-16  to  a  house. 
In  the  most  densely-populated  parts  the  number  of 
persons  to  a  single  house  runs  from  130  to  173. 
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Infantile  Mortality. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  a  high  death- 
rate,  and  particularly  a  high  infantile  death-rate.     In 
Chemnitz   the   latter   is   enormous,   and   needs   some 
further  explanation.     The  town  may  fairly  be  compared 
with  Elberfeld,  which  also  suffers  from  overcrowding ; 
but  in  1901  the  general  death-rate  in  Elberfeld  was 
17*2  per  1,000  living  and   the  infantile  (under  one 
year)   rate   was   5*7 ;    the   corresponding   figures   for 
Chemnitz  were  23*9  and  13*2.     Fai*  more  than  half  the 
deaths  occurred  under  one  yeai*.     Of  the  total  number 
of  children  bom,  34*37  per  cent,  died  under  one  year. 
In  fact,  if  the  infantile  deaths  be  deducted,  the  general 
death-rate  is  low.     The  subject  is  discussed  at  some 
length   in  his   annual   report   by  the  medical  officer. 
It  appears  that  no  epidemic  fever  accounts  for  the  fact ; 
nine-tenths  of  the  deaths  were  ascribed  to  **  gastric 
and  intestinal  catarrh  and  atrophy,"  otherwise  inflam- 
mation of  the  digestive  tract  and  mal-nutrition.     The 
causes  he  suggests  are  lack  of  medical  advice  (a  doctor 
was  only  called  in  8*1  per  cent,  of  the  cases),  bad 
housing,  overcrowding,  bad  feeding,  and  dirty  feeding- 
bottles.      No  doubt  these  are  all  effective  causes,  but 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  Chemnitz  or  to  Saxony,  and 
they  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.     An  exami- 
nation of  the  infant  mortaUty  over  a  wider  area  reveals 
several  facts — (1)  It  is  excessive  throughout  Saxony 
as  a  whole ;    (2)  but  far  higher  in  the  textile  districts 
than   in   the   others.      Zwickau  is  nearly  as   bad   as 
Chemnitz.       In    1900   the   infantile   deaths   were   in 
Zwickau  33  per  cent,  of  the  children  born,  in  the  town 
of   Chemnitz   36   per   cent.,  and   in   the    district   of 
Chemnitz  40  per  cent. ;  whereas  in  Leipzig  they  were 
24,  in  Freiberg  23,  in  Dresden  20  per  cent.,  and  in 
other  parts   still   less.     If   we   further  compare   the 
textile  districts  in  Prussia  we  find  two  things,  a  lower 
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infantile  mortality  and  also  a  lower  birth-rate.  If  we 
go  still  further  and  compare  the  English  textile  towns 
we  find  both  again  lower,  but  the  birth-rate  very  much 
lower.  These  facts  bring  us  face  to  face  with  one  of 
the  most  profound  and  important  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  higher  infantile  mortality  in  Saxony 
cannot  be  attributed  to  inferior  education,  for  that 
kingdom,  which  has  for  years  made  continuation 
schools  general  and  compulsory,  is  distinctly  ahead. 
The  real  explanation  I  believe  to  be  this.  In  Saxony 
wages  are  low  and  the  people  have  never  learnt  to 
enjoy  and  look  for  a  high  standard  of  comfort.  They 
still  take  life  as  it  comes,  and  it  comes  with  many 
children.  Some  of  these  are  weak,  and  the  parents 
let  them  die.  The  fact  that  a  doctor  is  not  called  is 
most  significant  of  their  attitude.  They  take  death  as 
it  comes,  too  ;  it  is  part  of  life.  And  more  children 
succumb  in  a  textile  than  in  other  districts  because  the 
mothers  go  out  to  work.  This  may  seem  very  sad  and 
shocking,  but  the  alternatives  are  worse.  I  cannot 
discuss  the  subject  further  here;  but  I  have  drawn 
attention  to  it  in  connection  with  Saxony,  because  that 
country  presents  us  with  an  example  of  the  more 
natural  way  of  life,  which  is  becoming  rare.  Nature's 
way  is  to  produce  a  large  surplus,  and,  by  eliminating 
the  weak  at  the  beginning  of  life  and  selecting  the 
strong,  to  make  the  race  vigorous.  Many  people  think 
they  know  a  more  excellent  way,  but  they  may  be 
mistaken. 

The  population  of  Saxony  is  overwhelmingly 
Protestant.  The  Roman  Catholics  only  amount  to  4*7 
per  cent.,  though  they  have  greatly  increased  in  recent 
years,  having  nearly  trebled  since  1880.  The  number 
of  Jews  is  very  small.  As  is  everywhere  the  case  in 
Germany,  illegitimate  births  and  suicides  are  more 
numerous  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic  districts.  The 
following  figures  show  this : — 
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Saicides  per  100,000 
Inhabitants  (189S-1900). 


To  prevent  erroneous  conclusions  from  being  drawn 
concerning  the  influence  of  work  and  wages  on 
illegitimacy  and  suicide  it  should  be  added  that  both 
are  lower  in  the  purely  industrial  towns  of  Chemnitz 
and  Zwickau  than  in  Dresden  and  Leipzig. 

Saxony  returns  23  members  to  the  Reichstag. 
In  1898  11  were  Social  Democrats ;  at  the  last 
election  the  11  became  22.  Berlin  itself  is  not  more 
solid. 

Vital  Statistics  of  Chemnitz,  1901. 


Bates  per  1,000. 

Population. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Excess  of 
Births. 

Deaths  under 
1  Year. 

Suicides. 

208,500 

38-3 

24-0 

14-3 

13-2 

0-82 

Of  the  births  12' 1  per  cent,  were  illegitimate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pauperism 
in  Germany,  and  the  burden  tends  constantly  to 
increase  with  the  rising  standard  of  living.  What 
were  considered  superfluities  become  necessaries.  It 
is  said — and  I  have  no  doubt  truly — that  the  work- 
men's insurance,  though  it  may  diminish  the  cost  to 
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the  community  in  some  respects,  has  increased  this 
tendency,  wherein  we  may  see  merely  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  law  that  civilisation  means  preservation  of 
the  unfit — whether  they  be  invalids,  paupers,  lunatics, 
cripples,  or  criminals.  In  1885  the  number  of  persons 
in  receipt  of  public  relief  in  the  German  Empire  was 
1,592,000,  or  3*4  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In 
England  and  Wales  it  was  2*6  per  cent,  in  the  same 
year. 

Factory  Conditions. 

The  State  recognises  the  duty,  and  exercises  the  right, 
of  regulating  factories  in  the  interest  of  the  employed. 
But  in  doing  so  it  is  careful  to  keep  in  view  the  equal 
duty  of  fostering  national  industries;  and  conse- 
quently the  German  law  is  in  many  respects  much 
less  stringent  than  the  English,  which  seems  to  have 
been  passed  under  spasmodic  influences  without  con- 
scious recognition  of  any  principle.  At  bottom  the 
difference,  no  doubt,  is  that  in  Germany  it  has  been 
necessary  to  cultivate  industries  with  great  care. 
Consequently  the  Legislature  has  been  forced  to 
strike  a  balance,  with  its  eyes  open,  between  two 
claims — that  of  the  employed  for  protection  and  that 
of  the  community  at  large  for  the  promotion  of 
industrial  enterprise;  whereas  in  England  the 
necessity  for  encouraging  manufactures  has  hitherto 
not  arisen,  and  the  Legislature  has  merely  from  time 
to  time  taken  up  the  duty  of  protecting  the  employed 
with  such  drag  upon  its  actions  as  the  private  interests 
of  employers  have  been  able  to  effect.  The  protec- 
tion has,  in  short,  been  all  on  one  side.  The  time 
when  this  line  could  be  pursued  with  safety  has  now 
passed.  The  stability  of  our  manufacturing  industries 
has  come  to  such  a  delicate  balance  that  the  possi- 
bility  of    their    toppling   over  must   be   taken  into 
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account;  and,  consequently,  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity is  concerned  in  any  course  which  is  likely  to 
have  that  effect.  If  they  do  not  require  special  culti- 
vation for  their  encouragement — which  is  an  arguable 
point — they  certainly  do  require  protection  from 
serious  shocks.  It  is,  therefore,  instructive  to  note 
the  manner  in  which  the  balance  has  been  struck  in 
Germany  and  to  observe  the  results.  The  following 
remarks  must  be  taken  to  apply  to  factories  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word  as  used  in  England. 

Women  and  Children. 

Women. — Female  hands  must  not  be  employed 
between  8.30  p.m.  stnd  5.30  a.m. ;  on  Saturday  and  on 
the  eve  of  a  holy  day  they  must  not  be  employed  after 
5.30  p.m.  Their  daily  hours  of  employment  must  not 
exceed  eleven  on  ordinary  days  or  ten  on  Saturday  and 
on  the  eve  of  a  holy  day.  They  must  have  at  least 
an  hour's  pause  at  mid-day,  and  those  who  have  a 
household  to  look  after  may  claim  an  extra  half-hour. 
Employment  is  forbidden  to  mothers  for  four  weeks 
after  confinement,  and  for  a  further  fortnight  unless 
they  have  a  doctor's  certificate.  The  number  of 
women  over  16  employed  in  1901  was  847,386,  of 
whom  310,211  were  under  21. 

With  the  exception  of  the  age-limit  for  children, 
which  is  one  year  later  in  Germany,  and  the  provision 
for  granting  time  to  attend  continuation  classes,  these 
regulations  are  less  onerous  and  less  rigid  than  the 
corresponding  ones  in  England. 

Outside  the  rooms,  German  factories  are  well  provided 
with  sanitary,  washing,  and  dressing  accommodatioD. 
The  workmen,  I  have  remarked  before,  are  more 
cleanly  and  careful  in  their  habits  than  our  own ;  they 
generally  keep  a  working  suit  of  clothes,  and  change 
before  and  after  work.  Consequently  lockers  are  pro- 
vided.    Baths  are  common,  particularly  shower  baths 
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with  hot  and  cold  water ;  and  in  summer  they  are 
much  used.  German  employers  certainly  do  a  good 
deal  more  for  their  people  than  ours,  or  rather  I  should 
say  that  the  practice  of  providing  comforts  and  con- 
veniences for  them  is  more  common  in  Germany.  I 
have  already  said  a  good  deal  in  the  descriptive  articles 
about  housing  provided  by  employers  and  shall  have 
to  return  to  it ;  but  apart  from  this  and  from  sick 
funds  and  savings  banks — another  separate  subject — 
it  is  common  to  find  a  number  of  things  done  for  the 
people.  They  have  dining  rooms,  for  instance,  with  or 
without  canteens.  As  a  rule,  the  people  prefer  to 
bring  their  own  food  and  have  it  heated  up.  We  haf  e 
the  same  thing  in  England,  but  less  often.  Then 
there  are  further  developments ;  the  dining  room  has 
probably  a  library  and  a  piano  ;  it  is  used  for  meetings, 

fames,  and  choir  practices.     So  we  go  on  to  the  full- 
edged  model  factory. 

The   Workpeople. 

This  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  place  to  say  a  word 
with  regard  to  the  demeanour  of  the  workpeople  in 
the  factory.  German  workmen  are  good,  steady, 
regular,  and  trustworthy.  They  are  not  quick  or  par- 
ticularly intelligent;  I  am  sure  they  are  not  more 
intelligent  than  our  own,  and  I  rather  suspect  they  are 
less  so ;  but  they  do  what  they  are  told,  and  do  it  weU. 
I  have  seen  mechanics  working  on  an  engineering 
order  from  England  and  using  the  original  drawing 
with  the  English  measures.  The  foreman  on  being 
asked  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  turn  them  into  metric 
values,  said,  "  Oh,  no ;  the  men  will  work  from  the 
English  figures  all  right."  Now,  would  or  could 
English  mechanics  do  the  same  ?  The  German  work- 
men are  not  in  the  least  inventive ;  they  never  make 
suggestions,  nor  is  there  any  system  of  encouraging 
them  to  do  so,  but  they  keep  the  rules  and  do  not 
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shirk.  In  short  they  do  what  they  are  told,  and  do  it 
well.  Herein  is  a  second  cause  of  strength  to  German 
industry. 

General  Kegulations. 

Holidays. — The  following"  holidays  are  secured  : — 
Sunday,  New  Year  s  Day,  Easter  Monday,  Ascension 
Day,  Whit  Monday,  Repentance  Day  (middle  of 
November),  Christmas  Day,  and  the  day  after.  Good 
Friday  is  also  genei-ally  observed ;  and  in  places  where 
the  population  is  preponderatingly  Catholic,  as  in  the 
Rhine  Province,  several  additional  holidays  are  kept 
oil  important  Church  festivals.  The  statutory  time 
allowed  on  these  holidays  is — each  Sunday  and  festival 
day  not  less  than  24  hours  ;  if  two  came  consecutively, 
36  hours ;  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  48 
hours  ;  the  time  is  reckoned  from  12  o'clock  midnight. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  factory  hands  are  fairly  well 
off  lor  holidays. 

All  fines  must  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  factory 
workers,  and  generally  go  to  the  sick  fund ;  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  right  of  the  employer  to  obtain 
compensation  for  damage.  Particulars  of  fines  must 
be  entered  in  a  book,  which  is  open  to  inspection  by  a 
Government  officer. 

Notice  of  termination  of  employment  is  usually  a 
fortnight ;  but  it  may  be  dispensed  with  on  the  part  of 
an  employer  on  the  following  grounds — false  represen- 
tations, theft  and  other  cnminal  acts,  leaving  work 
without  permission  or  refusing  to  fulfil  the  contract, 
carrying  fire  or  lights  about  contrary  to  orders,  acts  of 
violence  or  gross  abuse  directed  against  employer,  his 
representative,  or  family,  wilful  damage,  inducing 
members  of  employer's  family  or  his  representative  or 
fellow-workers  to  behave  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law 
or  morality,  inability  to  continue  work,  or  an  alarming 
disease.     Similarly  it  may  be  dispensed  with  by  workers 
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on  corresponding  grounds,  and  also  for  non-payment 
of  wages  in  the  prescribed  manner,  neglect  to  provide 
sufficient  work  for  piece-workers,  unjustifiable  prejudice, 
danger  to  life  and  health  in  the  employment  which 
could  not  be  inferred  from  the  contract. 

There  is  no  system  of  notifying  cases  of  trade 
poisoning  or  disease.  Compensation  for  injury  will  be 
discussed  under  the  heading  of  Insurance. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  law  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  responsibility  assumed  by  the  State  in  regard  to 
factory  conditions;  the  duty  of  protecting  "life,  health,, 
and  morality  "  is  fully  recognised.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  care  taken  to  avoid  interference  which  would 
seriously  hamper  industrial  enterprise  could  only  be 
shown  by  entering  much  more  fully  into  detail;  but 
some  things  may  be  pointed  out.  In  the  first  place, 
trade  requirements  are  recognised  by  numerous  excep- 
tions, especially  with  regard  to  Sunday  labour  and  the 
hours  for  women.  Here  the  Legislature  carefully 
discriminates  between  cases  in  which  absolute  prohibi- 
tion can  safely  be  maintained  and  those  in  which 
relaxation  is  expedient.  In  the  second  place  the  same 
principle  of  elasticity  is  observed  in  the  important 
general  rules  quoted  above.  The  detailed  application 
IS  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  executive,  which 
has  to  keep  this  object  in  view,  but  may  vary  the 
means  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual 
case.  Even  in  the  explicit  rules  for  special  trades 
there  is  a  marked  avoidance  of  those  minute  hard-and- 
fast  directions  which  figure  so  largely  in  the  corre- 
sponding English  regulations  and  are  apt  to  hamper 
the  business  without  benefitting  the  workpeople  ;  yet 
the  essential  requirements  are  as  carefully  secured — 
and  in  some  cases  in  much  greater  detail.  In  the  third 
place  there  are  significant  omissions  in  the  German 
code.  We  have,  for  instance,  in  England,  a  series  of 
minute  regulations  for  cotton  cloth  factories,  in  which 
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artificial  humidity  is  used,  so  drastic  in  character  that 
if  fully  carried  out  they  would  render  it  exceedingly 
diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  on  cotton  weaving 
at  all.  Some  of  the  provisions  ai-e  in  practice  left  in 
abeyance,  but  they  are  hung  over  the  heads  of  manu- 
facturers in  a  vexatious  and  discouraging  way.  Now, 
in  Germany,  the  cotton  industry  is  entirely  carried  on 
with  the  aid  of  artificial  humidity,  and  no  interference 
with  the  process  is  attempted.  The  reason,  doubtless, 
is  that  this  branch  of  manufacture  requires  every 
encouragement,  and  the  authorities  deliberately  refrain 
from  hampering  the  enterprise.  My  object  in  making 
these  comparisons  is  not  to  pass  judgment  on  either 
code,  but  to  illustrate  the  spirit  in  which  the  Grerman 
Legislature  performs  its  duty. 

Actual  Conditions. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding,  however,  is  in  the  eating, 
and  the  test  of  a  law  is  its  execution.  What  are  the 
actual  conditions  in  Gei-man  factories  ? 

As  regards  health  and  comfort  and  efficient  working 
I  can  only  say  that,  speaking  generally,  they  are 
excellent.  The  German  best  is  no  better  than  our 
best.  Indeed  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any- 
thing quite  equal  in  some  respects  to  the  best  of  the 
great  Bradford  mills,  and  we  have  many  recently-built 
factories  and  works  of  various  kinds  which  cannot  be 
surpassed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  naturally  a 
larger  proportion  of  old  establishments  than  a  country 
whose  industrial  development  is  so  much  younger ;  and, 
though  they  have  their  old,  dark,  and  dilapidated 
buildings,  1  have  not  discovered  any  so  bad  as  our 
worst.  I  should  say  that  the  German  average  reaches 
a  higher  standard  than  our  own.  The  buildings  are 
generally  of  brick,  sometimes  white,  but  more  often 
red,  as  in  England ;  stone  is  exceptional.  In  the  most 
modern  steel  is  largely  used.     The  floors  are  sound, 
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dry,  and  clean.  The  rooms  are  lofty,  amply  provided 
with  window  space,  and  generally  lighted  from  the 
roof  also.  The  practice  of  having  several  storeys  one 
above  the  other  is  rare  except  in  textile  mills,  and  then 
the  number  of  storeys  seldom  exceeds  three.  I  have 
never  seen  what  is  so  common  in  the  United  States — 
namely,  a  weaving  shed  on  the  ground  floor  with  other 
rooms  abftve  it  and  consequently  pitch  dark.  The 
Germans  appear  to  have  grasped  the  fact  that  work  is 
better  done  in  a  good  than  in  a  bad  light,  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  secure  it.  Ventilation  is  also  well 
managed  ;  I  find  a  monotonous  entry,  "  Good  light  and 
air,"  in  my  notes.  But  the  most  striking  feature  of 
German  factories  is  their  clean,  orderly,  and  well-kept 
condition.  These  qualities  seem  to  be  universal,  and 
they  extend  to  the  dirtiest  and  most  untidy  depart- 
ments. The  foundry  is  the  severest  test.  It  is  usually 
a  scene  of  dirt  and  disorder,  unmitigated  by  any 
attempt  to  be  tidy,  and  aggravated  by  an  atmosphere 
lieavy  with  smoke  and  gloom.  The  German  foundries 
were  a  revelation  to  me ;  they  are  as  clean  and  well- 
iept  and  almost  as  light  as  any  other  shop.  The 
remarkable  order  maintained  is  systematic  and  in  a 
large  measure  intended  to  promote  the  prevention  of 
accidents.  In  the  accident-prevention  rules  of  the 
Rhine  -  Westphalian  Engineering  and  Small  Iron 
Industries  Association,  I  find  it  laid  down  in  the  first 
paragraph  that — 

"  The  gangways  in  all  work-rooms  must  be  broad 
enough  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible  injury  to  persons 
using  them  by  machinery  or  transmission  parts  in 
motion.  They  must  be  kept  in  good  condition  and 
must  not  be  blocked  by  the  heaping  of  material  or  the 
transport  of  articles." 

That  is  exactly  what  happens  in  most  of  our  engineer- 
ing shops ;  there  is  no  room,  the  place  is  congested, 
and  manufactured   or  half-manufactured    articles   lie 
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promiscuously  about  in  all  directions,  blocking  the 
lair-way.  The  entire  freedom  from  such  disorderliness 
in  German  shops  and  work-rooms  undoubtedly  con- 
duces to  efficiency  as  well  as  to  safety ;  and  it  is 
secured  chiefly  through  the  habits  of  order  inculcated 
into  all  alike — workmen,  managers,  and  owners — by 
the  military  discipline  they  have  all  alike  undergone. 
Fencing  of  machinery,  however,  is  less  conjplete  and 
costly  than  that  which  is  required  in  most  factory 
districts  in  England. 

Factory  Hours  and  Conditions. 

Hours. — Roughly  speaking  the  working  hours  are 
10  a  day.  Where  women  are  employed  they  are  some- 
what less  on  Saturday,  because  the  law  prohibits  the 
employment  of  women  after  5.30  p.m.  on  Saturdays 
and  on  the  eve  of  a  holiday. 

The  following  time  schedules,  taken  from  various 
representative  factories  in  different  places,  will  show 
exactly  the  length  and  distribution  of  the  day's  work: — 

1.— Silk  mill  at  Crefeld— 

SUMMEB. 

Begin      ...  7  a.m. 

Breakfast  8.30  to  8.45  a.m. 

Dinner 12  to  1.30  p.m. 

Tea         4  to  4.15  p.m. 

Close       7  p.m. 

Total,  12  hours,  minus  2  hoars  for  meals  =  10. 

WiNTKB. 

Begin      7.30  a.m. 

Dinner 12  to  1.30  p.m. 

Tea  4  to  4.15  p.m. 

Close       7.15  p.m. 

Total,  llf  hours,  minus  If  hour  for  meals  =  10.  On  Saturdays 
the  closing  time  is  5.30  p.m.  The  week  is,  therefore,  58^  hours  in 
summer  and  58|  hours  in  winter. 

2. — Engineering  works  at  Diisseldorf — 

Begin      6.30  a.m. 

Breakfast  8.15  to  8.30  a.m. 

Dinner ...     12  to  1.30  p.m. 

Tea  4.15  to  4.30  p.m. 

Close 6.30  p.m. 

Total,  12  hours,  minus  2  hours  for  meals  >=  10.    Week,  60  hours. 
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3. — Machinery  works  at  Diisseldorf — 

Begin     7  a.m. 

Dinner 12  to  1.30  p.m. 

Close      6.30  p.m. 

Total,  11 J  hours,  minus  IJ  hour  for  meals  =  10  hours.  Week, 
60  hours. 

4. — Hosiery  mill  at  Chemnitz — 

Begin     6  a.m.  (winter  7  a.m.) 

Breakfast         8.30  to  8.60  a.m. 

Dinner 12  to  1  p.m. 

Tea         —         4  to  4.20  p.m. 

Close 6  p.m.  (winter  7  p.m.) 

Total,  12  hours,  minus  1  hour  40  minutes  for  meals  =  10  hours 
20  minutes.  On  Saturdays  close  at  5.80  p.m.  Week,  61J  hours, 
in  summer,  60 J  hours  in  winter. 

5. — Cotton  mill  at  Munchen-Gladbach — 

Begin  7  a.m. 

Dinner 12  to  1.30  p.m. 

Tea  4  to  4.15  p.m. 

Close  6.30  p.m. 

Total,  11 J  hours,  minus  If  hour  for  meals  =  9f  hours.  On  Satur- 
days close  at  5.80  p.m.    Week,  57^  hours. 

e.^WooUen  mill  at  Elberfeld— 

Begin     6  a.m. 

Breakfast         8  to  8.16  a.m. 

Dinner 12  to  1  p.m. 

Tea        4  to  4.15  p.m. 

Close      6.30  p.m. 

Total,  12  hours  30  minutes,  minus  1  hour  30  minutes  for  mealflr= 
11  hours.    On  Saturdays  close  2  p.m.    Week,  62  hours. 

7. — Cutlery  works  at  Solingen — 

Begin     7  a.m. 

Breakfast         9  to  9.16  a.m.     (youthful 

workers  9  to  9.30) 

Dinner 12  to  1.30  p.m. 

Tea         4  to  4.15  p.m.     (youthful 

workers  4  to  4.30) 

Close      7  p.m. 

Total,  12  hours,  minus  2  hours  for  meals  =  10  hours.  Week,  60 
bonrs  for  men,  68^  for  women. 
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8. — Engineering  works  at  Chemnitz — 

Begin     6  a.m.  (winter  7  a.m.) 

Breakfaat         8  to  8.30  a.m. 

Dinner 12  to  1  p.m. 

Tea        4  to  4.15  p.m. 

Close     6  p.m.  (winter  7  p.m.) 

Total,  12  hours,  minut  If  hour  for  meals  =  lOJ  hours.    Week,  61^ 
hours. 

9. — Steel  works  at  Essen  (Krupp) — 

Begin     6  a.m. 

Breakfast         8  to  8.15  a.m. 

Dinner 12  to  1.30  p.m. 

Tea        ^.        ...  4  to  4.16  p.m. 

Close     6  p.m. 

Total,  12  hours,  minus  2  hours  for  meals =10  hours.    Week,  60' 
hours. 

The  shortest  week  in  the  list  is  57^  hours,  and  the 
longest  62y  both  in  textile  mills.  It  may  be  said  gener- 
aUy  that  the  normal  day  is  10  hours  and  the  normal 
week  60  hours.  To  make  a  general  comparison,  we 
may  say  that  the  hours  in  Germany  average  about  one 
a  day  more  than  in  England  and  about  one  a  day  les* 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  great  difference 
between  England  and  both  these  countries  is  the  full 
Saturday  half-holiday  enjoyed  by  English  workmen  ; 
and  the  additional  difference  between  the  United  States 
and  both  European  countries  is  the  number  and  length 
of  the  meal  intervals  allowed  in  the  latter.  As  a  rule, 
ip  the  United  States  the  only  interval  allowed  is  for 
dinner,  and  that  is  generally  no  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  half-an-hour.  In  some  shops  no 
interval  is  allowed  at  all ;  the  men  snatch  their  food  a& 
best  they  can.  The  machinery  runs  continuously  ;  and 
this  is  the  secret  of  the  great  production  of  the 
American  steel  mills  in  particular,  and  of  the  excessively 
high  wages  earned  on  them.  Men  paid  by  the  output 
and  working  an  average  of  72  hours  a  week  naturally 
earn  high  wages.  The  meal  intervals  are  even  more 
liberal  in  Germany  than  in  England;  an  hour  and  a 
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half  is  allowed  for  dinner  instead  of  an  hour,  and  there 
is  afternoon  tea — or  rather  afternoon  coffee — as  well. 
This  deliberateness  and  respect  for  meals  is  as  character- 
istic of  Germany  as  indifference  to  them  and  hurry 
are  of  the  United  States.  But  the  great  advantage 
that  British  workpeople  have  is  the  Saturday  after- 
noon. It  will  probably  not  be  long  before  the  growing 
strength  of  Continental  and  American  trade  unions 
extorts  the  same  privilege  without  any  diminution  of 
earnings ;  and  then  the  British  manufacturer  will  be 
relieved  of  a  serious  handicap.  The  half-holiday  may, 
however,  be  secured  by  lengthening  the  other  week 
days,  as  in  No.  6  above.  There,  it  will  be  noted,  the 
ordinary  day  is  from  6  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.,  and  Saturday 
is  clear  after  2  p.m.  But  there  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
strong  movement  in  favour  of  shorter  hours  on  the 
Continent,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  take  effect  by 
degrees.  Of  the  United  States  one  cannot  speak  with 
equal  confidence.  The  desire  to  earn  money  at  all 
costs  is  so  intense,  and  so  completely  outweighs  all 
other  considerations,  that  the  people  themselves  volun- 
tarily shorten  the  dinner  interval,  as  I  have  often  seen ; 
and  many  would,  I  verily  believe,  never  leave  their 
work  at  all  if  they  could  help  it.  The  lust  of  gold  is 
a  positive  craze. 

W  hen  work  is  carried  on  continuously,  day  and  night, 
the  shifts  are  of  12  or  10  hours.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  eight-hour  shifts.  Adult  male  labour  is  limited  by 
law  in  bakeries  (12  hours),  lead  works  (12  hours),  flour 
mills  (eight  or  ten  hours'  consecutive  rest). 

It  is  most  difficult  to  make  any  general  statement 
about  wages  with  exactness.  The  conditions  vary  so 
greatly,  not  only  in  different  places  and  different  trades 
and  at  different  period.s,  but  even  in  the  same  factory, 
that  a  particular  workman  may  earn  half  as  much  again 
one  week  as  in  the  following  week.  Then  the  differ- 
ence  between  rates  of   wages  and  earnings  must  be 
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borne  in  mind.  The  former  is  the  important  thin^ 
from  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  the  latter  from 
that  of  the  workman.  Further,  there  is  always  ^reat 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  any  data  at  all  which  are  ooth 
exact  and  to  be  relied  on.  The  statements  made,  quite 
in  good  faith,  by  employers  and  employed  rarely  agree  x 
the  former  have  the  maximum  most  prominently  in  mind,, 
the  latter  the  minimum.  This  difference,  bv  the  way, 
is  probably  the  most  prolific  of  all  causes  of  all  labour 
disputes.  In  textile  mills,  where  the  work  is  nearly 
all  piece-work,  "there  is  generally  a  regular  and  exact 
scale  of  prices,  settled  by  mutual  consent ;  but  the 
method  of  reckoning  is  exceedingly  technical,  and 
varies  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  international  compari- 
sons difficult  or  impossible.  Nor  can  the  total  wage& 
paid  in  two  similar  factories  and  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  be  taken  as  a  valid  basis  of 
comparison  ;  for  there  may  be  in  one  of  them  a  number 
of  old  hands  retained  out  of  charity  and  earning  very 
little.  In  short,  the  conditions  vary  to  an  infinite 
extent,  and  one  must  be  content  with  rough  com- 
pai'isons. 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  relative  value  of 
labour  is  the  wage  paid  to  the  common  unskilled  day 
labourer.  In  English  manufacturino^  towns  last  winter 
this  was  found  to  range  from  188.  to  228.  a  week,  the 
former  in  the  Midlands,  the  latter  on  the  Tyne.  In 
Rhineland  it  was  Ss.  a  day,  or  ISs.  a  week  ;  in  Saxony, 
28.  6d.  a  day,  or  ISs.  a  week.  The  labour  market  was 
about  equally  depressed  in  both  countries,  so  that  the 
comparison  is  valid,  and  I  believe  it  fairly  represents 
the  relative  values  of  labour.  In  other  words,  wages 
are  but  little  less  in  Rhineland  than  in  England,  but 
appreciably  lower  in  Saxony.  I  understand  that  they 
are  also  lower  in  Silesia  and  Alsace-Lorraine ;  but  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  personal  investigation 
there.      When,  therefore,  "  low  wages  in  Germany  '* 
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are  spoken  of,  a  distinction  must  be  made.  They  can 
hardly  be  called  "  low  "  in  Rhineland.  A  manufacturer 
of  alkali  informs  me  that  in  the  same  trade  in  Lorraine, 
Hesse,  and  Anhalt  the  wage  rate  is  78  per  cent,  of  the 
English. 

I  am  able  to  supplement  this  general  comparison  by 
some  statements  of  earnings  by  skilled  hands.  In 
engineering  workshops  in  Prussia  I  found  fitters — called 
engineers  in  England — earning  36s.  a  week  ;  men  doing 
the  same  work  in  England  were  getting  388.  a  week, 
the  standing  wage  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  ;  but  the  week  is  60  hours  in  Prussia  against 
54.*  Headmen  in  Prussian  machine  shops  were  getting 
up  to  £3  a  week,  and  on  the  forge  up  to  £3  12s.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Saxony  fitters  were  getting  only  about 
2l8.  a  week.  At  Solingen  I  found  skilled  hands  in 
<jutlery  works  earning  about  the  same  as  in  'SheflSeld, 
but,  if  anything,  rather  more.  Turning  to  textiles,  I 
have  some  figures  for  weaving.  In  a  Prussian  cotton 
mill  the  average  daily  earnings  of  weavers  for  a  series 
of  years  were  as  follows :— 1896,  3s.  6id. ;  1897,  3s.  5d. ; 
1898,  38.  6d.;  1899,  3s.  7d. ;  1900,  3s.  7id.;  1901, 
3s.  6d. ;  1902,  3s.  7d.  These  averages  it  is  to  be 
observed,  include  a  number  of  old  hands,  some  over 
70.  The  average  of  the  20  best  weavers  in  1902  was 
25s.  2 Jd.  a  week ;  the  highest  came  to  nearly  28s.,  the 
week  being  57  hours.  I  took  these  figures  from  the 
books  of  the  firm.  In  a  worsted  mill,  said  to  pay  the 
highest  wages  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  average  earn- 
ings of  all  the  weavers  was  25s.  a  week,  but  the  week  was 
62  hours.  In  a  silk  mill  weavers  earned  up  to  30s.  or 
more.  These  are  higher  than  the  earnings  of  weavers 
•engaged  in  the  same  work  in  Englandf ;  and  they  bear 
out  the  general  conclusion  suggested  above  that,  on  the 

•  If  the  Englishman  chose  to  work  60  hours,  his  wages  would 
then  be  428.  2Jd.  per  week  at  the  same  rate  per  hour. 

t  But  if  the  Englishman  also  worked  for  62  hours,  instead  of  54, 
he  would  earn  15  per  cent,  more  than  the  German. 

Vl 
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whole,  wages  are   but  little   less   in   Prussia  than  in 
England. 

The  figures  given  above  for  a  series  of  years  are 
interesting,  because  they  show  that  wages  have  not 
been  falling  in  recent  years.  The  same  fact  is  con- 
vincingly proved  by  the  following  table  prepared  at 
Krupp's  Works  at  Essen: — 

Average  Daily  Wage  per  Head  Paid  at  thb  Steel  Works, 

Essen. 


*m. 

pf 

m.  pf 
4  05 

1880  ... 

3 

19 

1891  ... 

1881  ... 

3 

50 

1892  ... 

4  06 

1882  ... 

3 

67 

1893  ... 

4  09 

1883  ... 

3 

55 

1894  ... 

4  06 

1884  ... 

3 

55 

1895  ... 

4  10 

1885  ... 

3 

64 

1896  ... 

4  24 

1886  ... 

3 

71 

1897  ... 

4  48 

1887  ... 

3 

71 

1898 

4  67 

1888  ... 

3 

71 

1899  ... 

4  72 

1889  ... 

3 

83 

1900  ... 

4  78 

1890  ... 

3 

95 

The  wages  of  coal-miners  show  a  corresponding 
rise.  The  Rhine  Westphalian  Coal  and  Iron  Cor- 
poration in  1886,  paid  70,000  men  an  average  of  970 
marks  per  head,  or  about  3-23  marks  a  day;  in 
1900  they  paid  135,000  men  an  average  of  1,354 
marks  per  head,  or  about  4*51  marks  a  day. 
(Reichstag  debates,  Feb.  12,  1903.)  In  other  words, 
the  average  weekly  wage  rose  from  19s.  4-^d.  in  188^ 
to  27s.  in  1900.  But  1900  was  a  year  of  great, 
probably  unexampled,  prosperity^  in  Prussia.  There 
has  since  been  a  severe  depression,  with  very  slack 
employment.  I  do  not  know  how  wages  stood  in 
these  two  large  industries  in  1902;  but,  so  far  a» 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  depression  took 
effect  rather  in  lack  of  employment  than  in  a  fall 
in  the  rate  of  wages,  though  in  some  industries  the 
rate  has  fallen,  too.  Wages  are  usually  paid  weekly 
or  fortnightly,  and  on  any  day  except  Sunday. 

*  Marks  are  of  the  same  vidae  as  shillings,  and  100  pfenuige  =. 
1  mark. 
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I  have  not  met  with  any  instances  of  direct  profit- 
sharing  in  the  form  of  a  participation  by  workmen 
in  the  business,  and  have  only  heard  of  one  firm 
which  has  recently  started  it  in  Miinster.  A  bonus 
on  the  output  is  sometimes  paid  to  foremen  in  iron 
and  steel  works,  but  is  not,  I  believe,  extended  to 
the  rank  and  file.  This  system  is  less  common  in 
Germany  than  in  England  or  America. 

The  result  of  my  inquiry  as  to  wages  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  stated  in  the  recently  published 
Blue-book  on  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  In- 
dustry; upon  which  I  have  the  following  observa- 
tions to  make : — (1)  The  sole  source  of  information 
used  in  the  Blue-book  is  an  inquiry  made  13  years 
ago  for  the  United  States  Labour  Department ;  (2) 
the  basis  of  that  inquiry  is  too  small  to  permit  of 
generalised  statements  in  exact  figures;  (3)  my  in- 
quiry relates  to  the  large  manufacturing  industries, 
not  to  other  trades ;  (4)  the  figures  are  borne  out  by 
budgets  drawn  up  for  me  by  workmen,  to  be  sub- 
sequently published;  (5)  the  Blue-book  makes  no 
discriminations  between  diiferent  parts  of  Germany. 
The  information  it  contains  is  seriously  misleading 
as  a  comparison  of  existing  conditions  in  competing 
industries. 

Other  Conditions. 

I  have  already  said  that  many  employers  do  a  good 
deal  for  their  people.  In  addition  to  housing  and 
the  provision  of  dining  rooms,  baths,  and  other  con- 
veniences within  the  factory,  which  have  been  pre- 
viously mentioned,  a  great  number  of  institutions 
are  maintained,  partly  philanthropic  and  partly  resting 
on  the  principle  of  self-help.  A  detailed  account  of 
them  would  occupy  a  volume,  and  then  it  would  not 
be  exhaustive,  for  such  institutions  depend  on  the 
good  will    of    individual    employers,    and    no    com- 
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prehensive  information  exists  about  them.  Perhaps 
the  best  and  most  interesting  way  of  dealing  with 
this  aspect  of  factory  conditions,  which  ought  not  to 
be  omitted,  will  be  to  take  a  specific  instance  in 
detail,  premising  that  some  of  the  provisions — such 
as  the  sick  fund,  which  is  statutory,  and  the  voluntary 
savings  bank — are  common  to  many  establishments, 
while  others  are  less  usual. 

The  firm  of  D.  Peters  and  Co.,  of  Elberfeld,  manu- 
facturers of  alpaca,  worsted,  and  silk  goods,  on  be- 
coming a  limited  liability  company  in  1896,  deter- 
mined to  place  its  various  benevolent  institutions  on 
a  permanent  footing  by  forming  a  special  company 
for  their  administration,  entitled  "Welfare  Fund  of 
D,  Peters  and  Co.,  in  Elberfeld  and  Neviges 
(Limited),"  with  a  capital  of  £1,000.  The  concern 
is  carried  on  by  the  co-operation  of  the  firm,  the 
general  assembly  of  workers  and  officials,  and  the 
council  of  elders.  The  general  assembly  meets 
annually  in  April,  but  extraordinary  meetings  may 
be  called  by  the  Welfare  Fund  or  at  the  request  of 
sixty  male  adult  workmen.  The  business  of  the 
general  assembly  is  to  receive  the  annual  report,  elect 
the  council  of  elders,  and  to  vote  on  resolu- 
tions, which  may  be  proposed  by  the  firm,  the 
council  of  elaers,  or  fifteen  delegates.  The 
council  of  elders  is  an  interesting  institution,  not 
uncommon  in  Germany,  but  unknown,  I  believe,  in 
England.  It  consists  of  one  member  of  the  firm, 
who  acts  as  chairman,  but  has  no  vote,  and  eight 
ordinary  members,  half  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
general  assembly  and  half  named  by  the  firm.  Only 
men  over  thirty  years  of  age,  who  have  been  ten 
years  in  the  employment  of  the  firm  are  eligible. 
The  functions  of  the  council  are  to  examine  the 
accounts,  look  after  cases  of  need  and  misfortune, 
supervise   the   conduct   of    the  younger  workpeople. 
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encourage  them  to  self-improvement  in  their  leisure 
time,  combat  rough  behaviour  and  drunkenness, 
assist  in  securing  the  observance  of  the  factory  rules 
and  in  preventing  waste.  Further,  as  representatives 
of  employer  and  employed,  they  have,  in  consultation 
with  the  firm,  to  settle  the  factory  rules,  the  piece- 
work price-list,  the  hours  of  work,  the  means  for 
preventing  danger  and  increasing  efficiency. 

The  object  of  the  "  Welfare  Fund  "  is  to  administer 
the  various  institutions  founded  by  the  firm  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workpeople.    These  are  eleven  in  number : 

1.  Sick  Fund. — Originally  founded  by  the  firm  in 
1861,  but  since  1885  regulated  by  the  general  law  of 
sick  insurance.  The  object  is  to  provide  immediate 
relief  in  cases  of  sickness  and  death.  The  employers 
contribute  one-third,  the  workpeople  two-thirds;  the 
rate  of  contribution  is  3J  per  cent,  of  wages  earned. 
The  benefits  are : — Sick-pay  for  26  weeks  to  the  extent 
of  half  the  average  wage;  medical  attendance,  drugs, 
spectacles,  bandages,  &c.,  and  hospital  free  to  members, 
medical  attendance  and  hospital  free  to  their  families, 
drugs,  &c.,  half  price ;  30s.  for  confinements ;  £4  10s. 
on  the  death  of  a  member,  £2  5s.  on  the  death  of  a 
member's  wife.  These  benefits  go  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Such  sick  funds  are  universal,  but 
not  necessarily  administered  in  the  same  way. 

2.  Compulsory  Savings  Bank. — All  the  workpeople 
must  belong  to  this.  Married  men  contribute  5  per 
cent.,  and  unmarried  10  per  cent,  of  their  wages,  but  the 
council  of  elders  may  reduce  the  latter  to  5  per  cent. 
Payments  are  made  every  pay  day,  except  in  the 
week  before  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  and  the  week 
before  and  after  Christmas.  Money  can  only  be 
withdrawn  with  the  consent  of  the  council  of  elders, 
unless  it  is  required  for  the  purchase  of  a  house  or 
furnishing  on  marriage.  Interest  at  6  per  cent,  is  paid 
on  deposits  up  to  £100;    after  that  the  depositor  is 
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free  to  dispose  of  his  savings  as  he  pleases.     Persons 
leaving  the  employment  receive  their  savings  in  full. 

3.  Voluntary  Savings  Bank. — This  is  for  persons 
who  wish  to  continue  saving  beyond  £100,  or  to  put 
by  money  for  a  short  time.  Interest  at  5  per  cent,  is 
paid  on  deposits  by  workpeople,  officials,  pensioners, 
and  widows  up  to  £300,  and  by  girls  who  have  left 
work  up  to  £200.  On  further  deposits  interest  is  paid 
at  4  per  cent.  For  cun-ent  deposits  at  short  notice  3 
per  cent,  is  paid.  In  the  year  1900  the  number  of 
depositors  was  771,  and  their  savings  amounted  to 
£24,595.  Of  this  sum  £15,152  was  held  by  490 
depositors  in  the  compulsory  bank,  and  £9,443  by  281 
depositors  in  the  voluntary  bank. 

4.  Assistance  Fund. — For  cases  of  sickness  and 
need  which  do  not  fall  within  the  legal  competence  of 
the  sick  fund.  It  is  administered  by  the  council  of 
elders,  and  is  fonned  out  of  the  factory  fines,  interest 
on  the  original  capital  of  the  Welfare  Fund,  the 
takings  of  the  bathing  establishment,  and  voluntary 
contnbutions  by  the  firm. 

5.  Pension  Fund. — Founded  in  1868  to  make  pro- 
vision for  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  who  had 
become  unable  to  earn  their  living,  and  maintained 
entirely  by  the  firm.  When  the  general  Infirmity 
Insurance  Act  was  passed  in  1889,  the  firm  determined 
to  continue  their  own  fund  in  addition.  The  Act 
requires  employers  and  employed  to  contribute  to  the 
State  insurance  in  equal  parts ;  but  the  private  pension 
fund  had  previously  cost  the  firm  twice  as  much  as 
their  statutory  contribution  under  the  Act.  They 
resolved,  therefore,  to  continue  contributing  to  the 
private  fund  the  same  amount  as  to  the  State  insur- 
ance, until  the  former  reached  £5,000,  and  from  the 
interest  thereof  to  supplement  the  State  allowance  to 
pensioners.  In  the  spring  of  1902  there  were  23 
pensioners  drawing  £441  from  the  fund  in  addition  to 
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£204  from  the  State  insurance.  Fifteen  out  of  the  23 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  firm  for  an  average  of  31 
years. 

6.  House-purchase  Fund. — This  is  a  special  and 
noteworthy  scheme.  Its  object  is  to  help  workmen  to 
buy  their  own  houses  by  instalments.  The  attempt 
was  first  made  by  giving  the  men  a  present  of  a 
month's  pay;  but  this  failed.  In  1878  the  plan  was 
tried  of  building  houses  and  assisting  workmen  to 
purchase  by  bonuses,  so  that  in  the  course  of  17  years 
a  man  might  become  the  freehold  owner  of .  his  house 
without  paying  any  more  than  he  would  have  done  for 
renting  an  inferior  house.  A  single  payment  of  8  per 
ce^nt.  of  the  cost  price  was  required,  followed  by 
annual  instalments  of  8  per  cent. ;  and  a  bonus  was 
added  to  each  payment  ranging  from  15  to  25  per  cent, 
according  to  the  workman's  length  of  service.  Down 
to  the  end  of  1900,  36  family  houses  had  been  bought 
by  workmen  and  15  partly  bought — in  all  51,  repre- 
senting a  cost  of  £8,400.  They  are  capital  houses 
with  gardens  and  close  to  the  mill.  A  somewhat 
different  system  has  been  adopted  for  a  number  of 
more  expensive  houses  built  since  1900. 

7.  Widows  and  orphans  fund;  maintained  by  the 
firm  and  intended  to  fill  a  gap  in  cases  where  the  death 
of  the  breadwinner  deprives  the  family  of  the  benefits 
of  the  assistance  and  pension  funds. 

8.  The  "Welfare"  Institute.— This  is  a  large 
building  standing  in  its  own  ground,  devoted  to  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  workpeople.  It  was  opened 
in  1883  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  firm's 
foundation.  It  contains  a  large  hall  for  festive 
gatherings,  weddings,  concerts,  and  so  on ;  a  smaller 
hall  used  for  the  weekly  practices  of  the  choral  society ; 
a  large  room  used  as  a  kindergarten  for  the  workpeople's 
children,  and  on  two  evenings  a  week  for  a  well-attended 
hand-work  school ;  a  similar  room  used  as  a  carpenter's 
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shop  for  boys  of  school  age ;  a  large  kitchen  used  as  a 
cooking  school.  Two  courses  of  24  weeks  and  two 
evenings  a  week  are  held  in  the  year,  and  each  class 
consists  of  eight  girls. 

9.  Bathing  establishment ;  is  next  door  to  the  mill. 
Shower  baths  are  free  ;  other  baths  cost  2^d.  The 
proceeds  go  to  the  assistance  fund.  The  baths  are 
open  to  outsiders  on  payment. 

10.  Steam  laundry ;  a  complete  and  modern  instal- 
lation which  does  all  the  washing  for  the  workpeople  at 
an  inclusive  charge  of  5s.  a  quarter  for  each  household, 
large  or  small.  This  results  in  a  dead  loss,  so  washing 
is  taken  in  from  the  public  at  ordinary  rates  to 
make  good  the  deficit. 

11.  Library;  founded  in  1894,  with  1,000  volumes 
of  genei-al  and  educational  literature. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  this  mill  is  situated  in  a 
manufacturing  village  a  few  miles  out  of  Elberfeld, 
that  the  number  of  persons  employed  is  about  500,  and 
that  the  firm  pays  high  wages.  The  aggregate  sum 
standing  in  the  various  benefit  funds  at  the  end  of  1900 
was  £41,110,  and  the  total  payments  made  out  of  them 
up  to  that  date  amounted  to  £110,648. 

I  do  not  wish  the  reader  to  understand  that  this  is 
an  ordinary  case  and  that  German  factories  in  general 
are  provided  with  all  the  accessories  described. 
The  case  is  somewhat  exceptional,  but  the  spirit 
which  it  illustrates  is  typical.  It  is  selected  for 
that  reason,  as  an  unusually  complete  realisation  of 
ideas  which  are  general  and  play  an  important  part  in 
German  industrial  life.  It  gives  a  good  insight  into 
the  many-sided  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  thrift  and 
the  far-seeing,  thorough,  and  judicious  provisions 
for  the  welfare  of  those  who  depend  on  daily  labour  for 
their  living.  The  establishment  is  not  a  show  place  : 
there  is  nothing  fanciful  about  it ;  the  provisions  are 
sensible,  practical,  and  directed  to  useful  ends.       It 
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does  not  stand  alone  as  a  unique  specimen  ;  some  of 
the  provisions  are  general,  others  very  common,  and  all 
may  be  found  elsewhere,  with  other  things  in  addition. 
At  Haniel  and  Lueg's  engineering  works  at  Dusseldorf, 
for  instance,  a  garden  is  provided  where  the  workmen 
can  pass  the  dinner  hour  in  summer  with  their  families, 
who  have  the  entry.  Then  there  are  stores,  as  at 
Krupp's,  where  the  workmen's  daughters,  to  the  number 
of  several  hundreds,  find  employment  and  their  families 
can  buy  eveiything.  In  connection  with  other  factories 
again,  the  workmen  have  allotments  and  keep  cows  and 
pigs. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  whether 
for  good  or  evil  the  day  of  benevolent  institu- 
tions on  the  part  of  employers  is  passing  away, 
as  I  have  observed  before.  The  same  movement 
is  general,  I  find  it  alike  in  Germany,  England, 
and  America,  where  some  very  fancy  experi- 
ments in  the  way  of  Arcadian  settlements  have  not 
prevented  prolonged  and  bitter  strikes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  day  of  the  pound-of-flesh  employer  is  also 
passing  away.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
has  found*  it  politic  to  introduce  profit-sharing  as  a  set- 
ofi"  to  the  abominable  conditions  of  life  prevailing  at 
some  of  its  numerous  establishments,  and  notably  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Works,  which  have  been  a  fine  example 
of  the  pound-of-flesh  principle  in  their  day.  Profit- 
sharing  is  one  alternative  ;  another  is  to  provide  really 
good  factory  conditions,  good  wages,  and  every  internal 
arrangement  which  conduces  to  efficient  labour,  while 
avoiding  outside  interference  partaking  of  paternal 
relations.  This  principle  marks  some  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  concerns  in  all  three  countries. 
Both  methods  are  sound  ;  their  combination  would  be 
impregnable. 

Note. — The  attention  of  the  reader  is  especially 
called  to  the  fact  mentioned  in  this  article  that  many 
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Americans  work  for  72  hours  a  week,  and  do  so 
voluntarily,  whilst  in  England  the  hours  worked  are 
only  56,  so  that  if  an  Enojlishman  earns  in  a  particular 
trade  368.  per  week  and  an  American  468.  3^d.  per 
week,  they  receive  the  same  wages  per  hour  worked. 
Besides  this,  as  the  American  machinery  is  work- 
ing in  these  cases  for  72  hours  per  week,  against 
56  hours  per  week  in  England,  there  is  the  extra 
profit  on  the  machinery  which  earns  the  greater 
portion  of  the  profit,  without  which,  no  profit  could 
De  earned. 

WORKMEN'S  INSURANCE  IN  GERMANY. 

(From   The  Times,) 

The  occupational  groups  in  which  accidents  were 
most  numerous  in  1901  were : — Carriers  and  carmen, 
14-5  per  1,000 ;  timber  trade,  12*9  ;  quarries,  12*4  ; 
mines,  12*2  ;  building  trades,  11  ;  flour  mills, 
breweries,  and  sugar  refineries,  11 ;  iron  and  steel, 
10*1.  In  the  textile  industries  the  proportion  was 
3*5 ;  in  leather  and  clothing,  3*6 ;  and  in  paper- 
making  and  printing,  4*6. 

The  allowances  are  reckoned  in  five  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  income  of  the  pensioner — 
(1)  Up  to  £17  10s.,  (2)  £27  10s.,  (3)  £42  lOs.,  (4) 
£57  10s.,  and  (5)  over  £57  10s.  The  old-age  pen- 
sion for  each  class  is—  (1)  £5  10s.,  (2)  £7,  (3) 
£8  10s.,  (4)  £10,  and  (5)  £11  10s.  The  infirmity 
allowance  is  reckoned  from  the  following  basis  for 
each  class  —  (1)  £5  10s.,  (2)  £6,  (3)  £6  lOs.,  (4) 
£7.  and  (5)  £7  lOs.,  to  which  an  addition  is  made 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
insurance  has  been  maintained — namely,  3  pf.,  6  pf., 
8  pf.,  10  pf.,  and  12  pf.  respectively  for  every  week. 
The  allowances  are  paid  monthly  in  advance  through 
the  post. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  statistical 
details  for  the  last  six  years : — 
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Year. 

Persons  Insured. 

Cases  of  Illness. 

Days  of  Illness. 

1896 

1897  ... 
1898 

1898  ... 

1900  ... 

1901  ... 

7,944,820 
8,337,119 
8,770,057 
9.155,582 
9,520,763 
9,641,742 

2,763,757 
2,964,937 
3,002,593 
3,476,067 
3,679,285 
3,617,022 

47,608,226 
51.513,783 
53,201,173 
60,406,683 
64,916,827 
66,652,488 

Year, 

Revenue. 

Contributions. 

Payments. 

1896  ... 

1897  ... 

1898  ... 

1899  ... 

1900  ... 

1901  ... 

£7,790,491 
8,390,503 
9,025,130 
9,734,104 

10,480,976 

* 

£6,332,810 
6,774,335 
7,262,030 
7.735.570 
8,302,290 
8,567,663 

£6,112,6S9 
6,699,989 
7.144,571 
8,084,980 

8,825,377 
•8.902,959 

*  Method  of  reckoning  changed. 

Accident  Insurance. 
The   State   system   of    insurance   against   accident 

'*'  The  previous  articles  appeared  on  September  2,  5,  8,  19,  21,  23,  26,  and 
October  3,  6,  8,  and  13. 


Incapacitated 

Tear. 

Permanently. 

Temporarily. 

WhoUy. 

Per  1.000 
insured. 

Partly. 

Per  1,000 
insured. 

Persons. 

Per  1,000 
insured. 

1886  ... 

1887  ... 

1888  ... 

1889  ... 

1890  ... 

1891  ... 

1892  ... 

1893  ... 

1894  ... 

1895  ... 

1896  ... 

1897  ... 

1898  ... 

1899  ... 

1900  ... 

1901  ... 

1.648 

2,827 

1,886 

2,331 

1,869 

1.570 

1,507 

1,3^77 

856 

780 

695 

625 

538 

681 

592 

595 

0-44 
0-73 
0-43 
0-49 
0-38 
0-32 
0-30 
0-27 
0-16 
015 
0-10 
010 
0-08 
009 
0-08 
0-08 

3,780 
8.126 
10,270 
12,788 
16,109 
17.481 
18,049 
19,740 
20,025 
19,312 
20,251 
21,247 
22,348 
23,837 
24.790 
26,158 

1-09 
211 
2-38 
2-70 
3-27 
3-42 
3-55 
3-82 
3-82 
3-57 
3-53 
3-52 
3-54 
3-58 
3-58 
3-80 

1.973 

2.061 

8.710 

3,839 

4.828 

5.604 

5,781 

6,465 

8.479 

9.992 

13,652 

15,622 

17.382 

19,985 

21.207 

23.793 

0-57 
0'53 
0-86 
0-81 
0-98 
1-10 
114 
1-25 
1-62 
1-85 
2-38 
2-59 
2-75 
300 
3-06 
3-46 
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These  figures  do  not  include  the  agricultural  and 
State  sections  of  the  accident  insurance  system. 
The  total  number  of  persons  insured  in  1901  was 
18,866,712;  the  number  in  receipt  of  compensation 
was  476,260;  the  compensation  paid  was  £4,927,790. 

Statibticb  of  Accident  Insurancb  in  Industbial  Occupations. 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Tear. 

Insored. 

Total  injured. 

ElUed. 

1900  ... 

1901  ... 

6,928,894 
6384,076 

51,697 
55,525 

6.108 
4,979 

Tear. 

Permanently 
incapacitated. 

Total  in  receipt  of 
compensation. 

Total  compensa- 
tion paid. 

1900  ... 

1901  ... 

592 
595 

310,105 
319,576 

£2.929.360 
8.365,430 

Injured. 


PersonB. 


9,723 
16.970 
18,809 
22,340 
26,403 
28.289 
28,619 
81,171 
82,797 
83,728 
38,638 
41.746 
44,881 
49,175 
51,697 
55,625 


Per  1,000 
insured. 


2-80 
414 
4-35 
4-71 
536 
666 
6-64 
608 
6  25 
624 
672 
691 
710 
739 
746 
8-07 


Killed. 


Persons. 


2,422 
2,956 
2.943 
3,382 
3.697 
3,634 
3,282 
8,689 
3,438 
8,644 
4.040 
4,262 
4,613 
4.772 
6,108 
4.979 


Per  1.000 
insured. 


070 
077 
0-68 
0-71 
0-73 
071 
0-65 
069 
0-65 
0-67 
071 
0-70 
078 
0-72 
0-74 
0-72 


An  important  additional  point  is  a  provision   for 
insured  persons  who  are  incapacitated  by  illness  from 
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earning  their  living.  In  such  cases  the  insurance 
office  is  empowered  to  undertake  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  sick  person  in  a  hospital  or  sanatorium ;  and  if 
the  person  is  subject  to  sick  insurance,  the  obligations 
of  the  latter  pass  to  the  infirmity  insurance,  which  is 
reimbursed  from  the  sick  fund  in  proportion  to  the 
claims  of  the  sick  person. 

Statistics  of  Infirmity  Insurance. 

Number  op  Claims  Allowed. 


Period. 

Infirmity. 

Old  Age. 

Sickness. 

1891-1901  (11  years)... 

734.251 

389.971 

14.309 

Period. 

Marriage. 

Accident. 

Death. 

1895-1901  (6 J  years) ... 

742.910 
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164,236 

AvEEAGB  Amount 

OF  Allows 

LNCES. 

Year. 

Infirmity. 

Old  Age. 

Tear. 

Infirmity. 

Old  Age. 

£     8. 

£     8. 

£     8. 

£     8. 

1892  ... 

5  14 

6    7 

1897  ... 

6  10 

6  18 

1893  ... 

5  18 

6    9 

1898  ... 

6  11 

7     1 

1894 

6     1 

6    5 

1899  ... 

7     2 

7    5 

1895  ... 

6    4 

6  11 

1900  ... 

7     6 

7  10 

1896  ... 

6    6 

6  13 

Total  Patments. 

Year. 

Infirmity. 

Old  Age. 

Sickness. 

Marriage. 

1900  ... 

1901  ... 

£ 
^,678.650 
3.251.085 

1,311.210 
1.232,785 

32,570 
64,980 

£ 
246.950 
268.175 

Year. 

Accident. 

Death. 

Sanatoria. 

Total. 

1900  ... 

1901  ... 

£ 

550 
945 

83.335 
87.135 

278.915 
366,530 

4.636,466 
5.263,565 
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The  foregoing  bare  outline  of  facte,  without  any 
complications,  will  give  the  reader  unacquainted  with 
the  subject  some  idea  of  the  character  and  scope  of 
this  gigantic  system.  Year  by  year  its  operations 
become  larger,  as  the  following  summary  figures  for 
1902  will  show.  On  account  of  sickness  4,800,000 
persons  received  £10,300,000  benefit;  for  accidents 
384,566  persons  received  £5,360,000;  for  infirmity 
1,100,000  persons  received  £6,050,000— total  6,735,000 
persons  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £21,700,000.  In 
1891  the  total  amount  paid  was  only  £2,030,000.  The 
benefit  has  therefore  increased  more  than  tenfold  in 
eleven  years.  Of  the  total  amount  £2,070,000  was 
contributed  by  the  State,  £10,500,000  by  employers, 
and  £9,100,000  by  the  insured.  That  is  to  say,  the 
workpeople  received  some  £12,600,000,  or  £35,000  a 
day,  beyond  the  amount  of  their  own  contributions. 
That  is  really  a  very  solid  sum  and  a  pretty  heavy  tax  on 
employers  in  addition  to  the  compensation  for  injuries. 
I  said  above  that  presumably  what  they  are  buying  is 
the  efficiency  and  contentment  of  labour,  and  asked  if 
they  get  their  money's  worth.  As  an  observer,  able  to 
regard  the  situation  in  perspective  and  without  pre- 
judice, I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  do. 

Trade  Unions  in  Germany. 
(From  The  Times  Correspondent.) 

The  charter  of  trade  organization  is  section  152  of 
the  industrial  code,  by  which  the  right  of  combination 
"  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  favourable  wage- 
and-work  conditions  "  is  secured  to  all  employers  and 
employed,  except  servants,  agricultural  labourers, 
and  seamen.  If  the  means  adopted  to  obtain  more 
favourable  conditions  are  actionable  under  the  ordinary 
law,  then  the  action  lies  against  the  combination,  and 
the   persons  acting   for   it.     In  fact,  the  union   and 
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those  who  represent  it  are  responsible  for  acts  com- 
mitted on  its  Dehalf .  Orders  or  incitements  to  breach 
of  contract,  for  instance,  would  render  union  officials 
liable  to  action.  This  appears  to  settle  those  questions 
of  liability  which  have  recently  led  to  so  much  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  in  the  English  Courts.  Equally 
clear  is  the  German  law  with  regard  to  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  individuals  to  join  in  concerted 
action.  Physical  compulsion,  intimidation,  abuse  or 
denunciation  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  others  to 
join  or  of  preventing  them  from  leaving  such  combina- 
tions is  punishable  by  three  months'  imprisonment,  if 
it  does  not  entail  a  severer  penalty  under  the  criminal 
law.  Denunciation — we  have  no  exact  equivalent  of 
the  German  word — is  any  expression  which  is  intended 
to  bring  a  person  into  ill  repute  as  unworthy  of  inter- 
course ;  it  would  include  such  tenns  as  "  scab  "  and 
'*  blackleg."  Threats  of  any  kind  come  under  this 
provision,  so  long  as  they  are  intended  to  limit  the 
free  action  of  the  individual.  Simple  picketing,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  in  a  doubtful  position. 

The  followers  of  Marx,  notably  Liebknecht  and 
Bebel,  had  somewhat  more  success  in  the  same 
direction,  until  the  anti-Socialistic  law  of  1878  swept 
over  the  movement  like  a  hurricane.  The  strength  of 
the  unions  during  this  period  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  an  investigation  in  1877  showed  that  there  were 
then  about  30  organizations  with  branches  in  1,266 
places,  and  some  50,000  members  in  all.  The  numbers 
had  been  considerably  higher  some  years  before,  but 
the  Marx  party  became  rather  alarmed  lest  the  move- 
ment might  be  too  successful  in  reconciling  the 
workpeople  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  and 
consequently  discouraged  it.  The  anti-Socialist  law 
dispersed  most  of  the  unions  for  the  time  being,  but 
the  impulse  to  combine  was  not  to  be  denied,  and 
organizations  quietly  reformed  under  a  different  name. 
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They  were,  indeed,  rather  stimulated  by  repression, 
and  before  the  law  was  repealed  in  1890  they  had 
reached  a  far  higher  membership  than  before  or  for 
several  years  later.  This  goes  very  strongly  to  show 
that  trade  union  organization  is  not  the  creation  of 
socialism,  even  in  Germany,  but  of  the  impelling  force 
of  common  needs  and  interests  among  the  workpeople 
themselves.  Failure  to  perceive  this  fact  leads  to  a 
misconception  of  the  labour  situation. 

There  are  many  things  that  labour  wants  far  short 
of  the  "  nationalization  of  all  the  means  of  production," 
and  it  is  going  to  get  them,  or  some  of  them,  by 
degrees.  With  the  two  most  powerful  parties  in  the 
Reichstag  bidding  for  the  votes  of  working  men  the 
issue  is  certain.  Moreover,  as  they  get  them  the 
'*  nationalization,  &c.,"  and  the  class  war  will  quietly 
drop  out  of  sight.  Social  democracy  will  not  be  the 
first  movement  which  has  died  of  apparent  success. 

The  Social  Democratic  teaching  is  essentially 
anti-religious.  The  spread  of  atheism  used  to  be  set 
forth  openly  as  one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the 
programme.  **  We  are  simply  done  with  God" 
(Engels)  ;  "  We  open  war  upon  God  because  he  is  the 
greatest  evil  in  the  world  *'  (Schall)  ;  "  It  is  our  duty 
as  Socialists  to  root  out  the  faith  in  God  with  all  our 
zeal,  nor  is  any  one  worthy  of  the  name  who  does 
not  consecrate  himself  to  the  spread  of  atheism " 
(Liebknecht) — these  utterances  by  former  leaders  of 
the  party  indicate  the  spirit. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  organization  of  labour 
is  steadily  and  even  rapidly  progressive.  The 
administration  of  the  unions  follows  English  lines. 
Contributions  are  weekly  or  monthly,  and  vary 
considerably,  but  they  are  generally  less  than  in 
England.  Considering  the  amount  of  compulsory 
thrift  and  insurance,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the 
men  have  anything  left  for  the  trade  unions.     The 
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usual  rate  of  contribution  is  from  10  pf.  to  30  pf.  a 
week,  but  in  the  Hirsch-Duncker  unions  it  rises  to 
58  pf.  or  7d.  Trade  councils,  or  local  combinations  of 
diflferent  trades,  are  much  less  common  than  in  England. 
That  of  Berlin  has  been  mentioned ;  it  has  a  handsome 
and  spacious  set  of  offices. 

Labour  Disputes. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  the  organization  of  labour 
necessarily  promotes  conflicts  with  capital,  but  that  is 
a  mistake.  The  effect  of  organization  is  to  increase 
the  fighting  power  of  labour — that  is  indeed  its  object 
— but  not  necessarily  to  increase  fighting.  It  may 
diminish  it.  In  England,  when  a  good  many  trade 
unions  were  infected  by  a  wave  of  Socialism  borrowed 
from  Germany,  but  applied  in  a  crude  and  foolish 
fashion — English  Socialism  is  the  subject  of  ridicule 
in  Germany — disputes  were  greatly  promoted ;  but  at 
the  present  time  the  unions  are  a  distinctly  moderating 
influence.  Some  prominent  trade  unionists  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  composing  disputes,  and, 
to  speak  generally,  there  is  least  conflict  where  both 
sides  are  best  organized,  although  occasions  of  conflict 
may  be  numerous ;  they  are  prevented  from  coming  to 
a  head  by  the  mutual  organization.  In  Germany,  as 
in  America,  that  point  has  not  been  reached.  In  both 
countries  employers  dislike  and  dread  the  unions  with 
an  intensity  which  has  no  parallel  to-day  in  England. 
And  they  have  reason.  No  one  can  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  without  perceiving  that  they  have  great 
trouble  before  them,  particularly  in  America,  where 
labour  and  capital  are  beginning  to  enter  upon  a 
conflict  to  which  all  previous  experience  will  be  a 
trifle.     In  Germany  the  prospect  is  less  alarming. 
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Statistics  of  Strikes  in  Gebsunt. 

— 

1900.    1    1901. 

1902. 

Number  of  strikes           

1,462        1,071 

1,084 

Establishments  affected 

7,740        4,561 

3,437 

Persons  employed  in  them 

298,819    141,220 

131,086 

Highest  number  afifected  at  the 

same  time         

131,810 

62,682 

60,184 

Stibjects  of  dispute — 

(a)  Wages         

1,436 

868 

796 

b)  Hours          

(c)  Other  matters        

513 

249 

222 

820 

586 

564 

Besilt- 

a)  Complete  success 

275           200 

228 

b)  Partial  success       

(c)  Failure        

506           285 

235 

653 

671 
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Lock-outs. 

Number  of  lock-outs       

38 

38 

51 

Establishments  affected 

607 

238 

948 

Number  of  persons  locked  out... 

9,085 

5,414 

10,305 

Subjects  of  dispute— 

{&)  Wages         

8 

10 

21 

lb)  Hours          

c)  Other  matters       

6 

9 

9 

10 

27 

36 

Result— 

(a)  Complete  success 

18 

16 

30 

1  b)  Partial  success       

ic)  Failure        

17 

8 

7 

5 

11 

9 

The  German  towns  (to  which  I  refer)  are  all  in  the 
Rhine  province,  and  the  figures  are  taken  from 
Harniscns  Jahrbuch;  the  English  towns  are  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  figures  are  taken 
from  returns  prepared  for  the  Local  Government 
Board : — 

Expenditure  on  Pauperism  per  head  of 
Population,  1902. 


Town. 

Barmen 

Crefeld 

Diisseldorf 

Duisburg 

Elberfeld 


Expenditure. 

8.  d. 

...     3  1} 

...     4  lOJ 

...     4  5 

...     2  Hi 

...     3  6 


Town. 

Blackburn 
Bolton... 
Bradford 
Bury    . . . 
Halifax 


Expenditur*. 

8. 

d. 

...        1 

11 

...     2 

2} 

...     2 

3 

...     2 

1 

...     2 

2i 
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Town.              Expenditure. 
s        d 

Town.             Es 

.pendi 

Q 

tare. 

Essen 3  10 

M.  Gladbach  ...     4     8 
Miilheim          ...     2  11 J 
Oberhausen     ...     3     IJ 
Remscheid      ...     3     0 
Solingen          ...     3     8 

Huddersfield  .. 

Keighley 

Oldham 

Preston 

Rochdale 

Sheffield 

1 

2 

1 

.     1 

.     2 

3 

H 

lOi 

2i 

The  reader  is  warned  against  drawing  conclusions 
from  these   figures.     The   accounts  for  the   German 
towns  represent  the  whole  of  their  Poor  Law  expendi- 
ture ;  those  for  the  English  towns  do  not ;  the  cost  of 
lunatics  and  patients  in  hospitals,  the  salaries  and  keep 
of  staffs,  and  repairs  to  buildings  are   not  included. 
These   omissions,  of  course,  tell  greatly  to  the   dis- 
advantage of  the  German  towns,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  the  account  might  stand  if  they  were  made 
good.     It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  expenditure  in 
Germany  is  very  heavy  in  some  of  the  towns.     The 
heaviest  budget  is  that  of  Crefeld.     Now  the  average 
number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  there  in  1901 
was — outdoor,    2,506 ;   indoor,    642 ;   total,    3,148,   or 
2'9  per  cent,  of  the  population;  and  the  cost  per  head 
was  4s.   9d.     The  English   union   on   the  list  which 
comes  nearest  in  point  of  size  to  Crefeld  is  Rochdale, 
and  both  are  textile  towns,  not  unfairly  comparable. 
The  number  of  paupers  at  Rochdale  on  January  1, 
1902,   was — outdoor,    1,092;    indoor,   916;    lunatics, 
259 ;  total,  2,267,  or  1*8  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
which  is  very  nearly  the  mean  for  all  the  Lancashire 
unions.     At  Elberf eld  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt 
of  relief  at  the  close  of  the  year  1901  was — outdoor, 
2,978  ;  indoor,  596 ;  total,  3,574,  or  2*27  per  cent,  of 
the  population.     Unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  other  towns. 
Some  do  not  publish  an  annual  report,  and  others  do 
not  state  the  numbers  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  available 
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for  comparison.  But  if  we  take  these  two  repre- 
sentative towns,  Crefeld  and  Elberfeld,  and  compare 
them  either  with  single  towns  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  or  with  the  means  for  those  counties,  we 
find  that  the  total  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
Poor  Law  relief,  including  lunatics,  is  much  smaller  in 
proportion  to  population  in  England  than  in  Germany. 
The  percentages  are  : — Crefeld,  2*9  ;  Elberfeld,  2-27  ; 
Lancashire,  1*9;  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1*7.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  higher  budgets  of  the 
German  towns  are  due  not  merely  to  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  English  accounts,  but  also  to  the  larger 
number  of  persons  relieved  in  Germany.  I  do  not 
think  this  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  there  is  more 
destitution  in  the  German  towns.  In  my  opinion  it 
means  that  the  Elberfeld  system  of  outdoor  relief  is 
more  thorough  or  more  humane  than  our  own,  and  that 
more  help  is  given  to  the  needy  by  it — which  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  there  is  so  little  visible  destitution 
in  the  German  towns.  It  really  combines  charity  with 
public  relief,  and  recognizes  the  claims  not  merely  of 
the  destitute,  as  the  English  Poor  Law  does,  but  of 
the  poor  and  needy  generally. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  a  warning  against  taking  the 
figures  I  have  given  as  a  general  measure  of  the 
poverty  prevalent  in  either  country,  and  particularly 
in  England.  The  towns  mentioned  are  manufacturing 
towns,  and  these  are  not  the  seat  of  much  poverty. 
The  idea  that  they  are  is  very  common,  but  it  is  a 
mistake.  The  homes  of  poverty  are  the  seaports  and 
trading  centres.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  pauperism 
was  5s.  Id.  per  head  in  Hull,  6s.  9d.  in  Manchester, 
and  78.  5Jd.  in  Liverpool,  or  more  than  three  times 
that  of  the  purely  manufacturing  towns.  The  standard 
of  comfort  in  the  latter  is  very  high,  and  calculations 
of  poverty  based  on  experiences  in  London  and  else- 
where are  totally  inapplicable  to  them. 
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With  regard  to  causes  of  poverty,  an  analysis  of  the 
cases  at  Elberfeld  gives  the  following  result : — Sick- 
ness, 20  per  cent. ;  want  of  work,  19  per  cent ; 
insufficient  earnings,  18  per  cent. ;  old  age  and 
incapacity,  1 6  per  cent. ;  widows,  wives  of  men  on 
military  service,  divorced  wives,  unmarried  mothers, 
7  per  cent. ;  deserted  women  with  young  children,  7 
per  cent. ;  orphans,  3  per  cent. ;  husband  in  gaol, 
2  per  cent. 

AMERICA'S  IMPORT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 
Some    Remarkable    Comparisons. 

In  the  Daily  News  Mr.  L.  Gr.  Chiozza-Money  nicely 
counters  the  argument  that  our  import  of  foreign 
manufactures  spells  ruin.  "If,"  he  says,  "it  be  true 
that  our  importation  of  £115,000,000  of  foreign 
manufactures  causes  our  industries  to  decay,  then  the 
extent  of  importation  of  manufactures  into  the  United 
States  must  be  the  measure  of  American  decay  from 
the  same  cause." 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  owing  to  a  difference  in 
statistics  the  imports  of  manufactures  into  the  United 
States  are  really  £90,000,000  in  value,  and  he  offers 
the  following  comparison : 

The  comparison  between  American  and  British  im- 
ports of  manufactures  is  as  follows : 

Imports    of    Manufactures    into    the    United 
Kingdom  and  the   United  States. 

C.i.f.  Values. 

Into  United  Kingdom       £115,000,000 

Into  United  States 90,000,000 

I  put  it  to  any  Protectionists,  can  it  really  be  true 
that  the  small  difference  between  these  figures  spells 
ruin  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  prosperity  ? 

Then,  again,  compare  the  respective  exports  and 
imports  of  manufactures : 
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Exports  and  Imports  of  Manufactures. 

In  Millions  of  £. 
Exports  from.  Imports  into. 

(Of  own  goods).     (For  home  consumption). 
F.o.b.  C.i.f. 

United  KiDgdom        230       115 

United  States      ...       85      90 

These  fibres  do  less  than  justice  to  our  trade,  for  in 
the  £85,000,000  of  American  exports  of  manufactures 
is  included  some  £13,000,000  worth  of  mineral  oil. 

Mr.  Money  adds  that  as  the  duty  on  these  goods  i» 
£30,000,000,  the  American  actually  pays  £120,000,000 
a  year  for  foreign  manufactures. 

THE  "DECAYING"  WATCH  TRADE. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  reference  to  the  watch  factory 
at  Prescot,  which  is  threatened  with  extinction  by 
American  competition,  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
usually  reckless.  A  representative  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  who  has  made  inquiries  states  that  "one 
distinct  achievement  of  the  American  watch  has  been 
to  create  the  watch  factory  in  the  town  of  Prescot, 
where  no  such  factory  had  before  existed,  which  now 
produces  an  article  equal  to  that  of  the  American 
manufacturer,  and  which,  despite  all  competition,  ha& 
managed  to  hold  its  own." 

The  facts  of  the  situation  as  they  have  been  collected 
from  a  gentleman  *'who  knows  as  much  about  the 
history  of  the  Prescot  watch  trade  as  any  person  in 
England  "  are  these  : 

*'  Strictly  speaking,  the  little  semi-feudal  town  of 
Prescot,  which  nestles  in  the  shadow  of  Lord  Derby's 
ancestral  home,  is  not  a  watch-manufacturing  centre. 
Until  recently  only  the  rough,  unfinished  framework 
of  the  watch  was  made  there,  an  industry  which  was 
originated  by  the  Huguenots  who  fled  to  England 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     From 
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their  day  until  quite  recently  the  whole  process  in 
Prescot  had  been  carried  on  in  the  most  primitive 
fashion,  and  it  is  actually  due  to  the  scientific  com- 
petition from  Switzerland  and  America  that  the  modern 
factory  at  Prescot,  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  referred, 
was  founded  on  up-to-date  lines  to  produce  the  finished 
watch.  It  was  through  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Hewitt,  a  native  of  the  district,  that  the  Prescot 
factory  was  established  some  years  ago. 

"  Mr.  Hewitt  reflected  upon  the  subject  for  several 
years,  visited  Switzerland  and  America  more  than  once, 
and  finally  he  set  up  the  Prescot  factory  with  the 
object  of  turning  out  by  machinery  watches  similar  to 
those  made  in  America.  This  factory,  which  came 
into  being  with  the  blessing  of  Lord  Kelvin  less  than 
twenty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  American  competi- 
tion was  at  its  height,  has  been  able  to  hold  its  own 
«ver  since." 

Probably  as  a  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
<jheap  watches,  more  men  are  employed  in  the  repair 
department  of  the  business  alone  than  were  engaged 
in  manufacture  thirty  years  ago. 

THE    IRON    AND    STEEL    TRADE. 
II. 

By  L.  A.  Atherley- Jones,  K.C.,  M.P. 
The  main  complaint  of  the  Protectionist  is  that  our 
manufacturers  suff'er  severely  from  the  importation  into 
this  country  of  foreign  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

A  glance  at  the  following  figures  will  show  that  if 
we  have  reason  for  complaint  as  to  the  quantity  of 
iron  and  steel  manufactures  imported  into  this  country, 
our  competitors,  despite  their  protective  tariffs,  suffer 
from  this  grievance  to  a  greater  extent,  if  we  compare 
the  proportion  their  and  our  exports  bear  to  imports, 
than  we  suffer  : — 
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1901.     Value  of   Imports  of   Iron  and  Steel 
Manufactures    (including   Machinert)    to- 
Under-mentioned  Countries  : 
United  States £5,000,000 


German  Empire 

Belgium 

France ... 

Great  Britain  (1902) 


5,000,000 

4,000,000 

6,000,000 

14,500,000 

The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  into  this 
country  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  (1 )  those  which 
come  to  us  in  the  course  of  legitimate  competition 
under  nonnal  conditions  between  foreign  and  home 
manufactures,  and  (2)  those  which  are  intermittently 
sent  here  by  foreigners  as  the  result  of  a  glut  in  their 
own  markets  and  sold  at  unremunerative  prices,  or,  to 
employ  the  phrase  of  a  retail  trader,  "  at  a  sacrifice." 

To  the  first  categoiy  almost  exclusively  belong 
finished  products  ;  to  the  second  unfinished  products. 

Of  finished  products  machinery  forms  by  far  the 
principal  part,  the  residue  being  of  inconsiderable 
value.  It  is  well,  however,  to  take  note  that  a  not 
inconsiderable  part  of  this  machinery  consists  of 
articles  which  are  patented  and  are  not  manufactured 
outside  the  country  of  origin.  Apart,  however,  from 
the  effects  of  patent  laws,  we  are  constrained  to 
recognise  that  much  machinery  of  foreign  manufacture 
is  sold  in  this  country  owing  to  the  lack  of  enterprise 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  our  own  manufacturers  in 
failing  to  keep  pace  with  the  strides  of  modem  inven- 
tion. Our  English  manufacturer  is  a  singularly 
unimaginative  person ;  he  is  content  to  follow  old 
methods  and  work  by  antique  patterns  ;  he  is  often 
supplanted  in  his  own  market  because  the  consumer 
prefers  machinery  of  foreign  make  which  will  further 
economise  time  and  labour,  or  produce  for  his  industry 
more  felicitous  results.  Much  of  our  electrical  apparatus- 
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for  lighting  and  power  is  obtained  abroad,  but  every 
-electrical  engineer  knows  that  this  is  largely  due  to 
the  supineness  of  English  makers ;  though  it  is  only 
fair  to  admit  that  the  absurd  restrictions  imposed  by 
OUT  law  upon  the  development  of  electric  lighting  and 
traction  had  a  discouraging  effect  upon  British  industry. 
Yet  even  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  there  is  no 
ground  for  apprehension.  I  have  before  me  the  report 
for  the  year  1902-3  of  a  very  large  electrical  equipment 
company.  They  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  and 
a  bonus  of  5  per  cent.,  they  have  received  contracts 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  tramways  in 
many  foreign  countries,  and  their  chairman  stated 
vv^ith  proper  pride  that  all  the  electrical  machinery  and 
plant  required  for  their  various  contracts  had  been 
manufactured  in  this  country  and  by  British  labour. 
Again,  in  the  year  1902,  we  imported  motors  to  the 
Talue  of  over  £1,000,000,  but  motors  were  legalised  in 
this  country  much  later  than  abroad  ;  and  just  as  the 
<jycle  trade  was  at  the  beginning  largely  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  but  is  now  mainly  controlled  by  English 
makers,  so  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  English 
manufacturers  will  before  long  assert  the  supremacy  of 
home  manufacture  in  the  motor  trade.  Apart,  then, 
from  the  advantage  in  certain  special  types  of  machinery 
which  the  inventive  genius  of  the  American  and  the 
more  scientific  methods  of  the  German  will  from  time 
to  time  obtain  over  English  makers,  there  is  no  reason 
to  dread  any  injury  to  the  machinery  manufacture  of 
this  country.  To  talk  of  our  engine  and  machine 
^hops  being  ruined  by  foreign  competition  is  simply 
ludicrous;  in  1902  the  value  of  our  exports  of 
«team-engine8  (locomotive  and  otherwise)  was  nearly 
£5,000,000,  of  our  imports  less  than  £500,000;  of 
textile  machinery  we  exported  in  value  £4,500,000 ; 
*we  imported  less  than  £250,000. 

The  importation  of  unfinished  products,  that  is  to  say 
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iron  and  steel  which  is  to  be  used  in  further  processes 
of  manufacture  or  treatment,  is  considerable ;  it  includes 
pig  and  puddled  iron,  bars  of  iron  and  steel,  and  steel 
unwrought  or  part  wrought.  The  classes  of  iron  and 
steel  goods  to  which  complaints  of  "  dumping  "  have 
principally  applied  have  been  pig-iron  and  iron  and 
steel  bars,  which  have  undoubtedly  been  from  time  to 
time  sold  in  this  country  by  German  and  American 
makers  and  merchants  at  a  price  which  could  not  be 
remunerative  to  the  producer.  The  principle  or  cause 
of  "  dumping  "  is  very  lucidly  stated  by  Mr.  King,  a 
representative  steel  manufacturer.  In  his  evidence 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  of  1900  he  said  :  "  I 
think  export  prices  (American)  are  somewhat  lower 
than  home  prices,  but  this,  you  will  understand,  is  not 
from  choice,  but  for  the  reason  that  a  manufacturer 
cannot  inin  his  mill  to  the  best  advantage  unless  he 
runs  full,  and  it  is  better  that  the  surplus  that  cannot 
be  sold  in  this  country  should  be  sold  abroad,  a  little 
cheaper  if  necessary,  to  save  the  loss  from  limiting  the 
output."  There  is  reason  to  believe — and  hereon  I 
may  refer  those  who  wish  for  further  information  to  a 
most  able  and  thoughtful  article  on  **  The  Future  of 
the  British  Iron  Trade,"  in  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades 
Review  of  September  4, 1903 — that  American  dumping 
under  the  more  comprehensive  economic  arrangements 
of  their  great  Steel  Ti-ust  is  likely  to  diminish  rather 
than  increase,  and  the  statistics  of  the  present  year 
clearly  point  in  that  direction.  Again,  the  German 
system  of  bounties  by  syndicates  has  been  carried  on 
with  disastrous  results  to  German  manufacturers,  the 
home  trade  of  Germany  lyis  been  for  a  long  time  past 
in  a  very  depressed  condition,  and  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  anticipate  that  they  can  continue  to  export  goods 
at  prices  actually  below  the  cost  of  production.  But, 
one  may  well  ask,  how  is  it  possible  to  frame  tariffs 
which,  while  moderate  in  incidence  upon  articles  which 
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are  imported  in  the  course  of  legitimate  competition, 
can  operate  so  as  to  exclude  surplus  products  to  be 
sold  below  cost  price?  A  tariff  of  10  per  cent,  would 
undoubtedly  limit  the  introduction  of  foreign  machines 
and  other  finished  products,  but  though  individual 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  might  gain  thereby,  the 
mischief  to  other  industries  would  be  considerable; 
they  would  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  so  readily 
of  the  improved  methods  of  foreign  machinery,  and 
thus  the  gain  to  one  industry  would  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  loss  to  many  others. 

So  also  the  tax  on  semi-finished  products  would  be 
fraught  with  far  more  evil  than  good.  Take  for 
instance  a  foreign  import  of  which  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  lately  from  Protectionists  quarters — tin-bars 
— from  which  tin-plates  and  black-plates  are  manufac- 
tured. Foreign  manufacturers  were  some  time  ago 
able  to  undersell  British  makers  (on  the  authority  of 
Sir  John  Jenkins  we  hear  this  import  has  ceased)  ;  as 
a  consequence  the  tin-plate  makers  of  South  Wales 
purchased  foreign  bars,  the  British  bar  manufacturers 
suffered,  but  another  branch  of  the  iron  trade  pros- 
pered exceedingly,  so  that  our  exports  of  tin  and 
black  plates  increased  respectively  from  £3,700,000 
and  £500,000  in  1901  to  £4,300,000  and  £600,000  in 
1902.  Again,  there  have  been  bitter  complaints  that 
the  forgings  and  castings  used  in  shipbuilding  are  sent 
here  by  Germany  and  Belgium  at  prices  much  lower 
than  those  of  English  makers ;  there  is,  indeed,  some 
reason  for  believing  that  the  price  of  these  articles 
from  British  makers  was  kept  up  to  an  unduly  high 
level  as  the  result  of  a  ring  or  combine ;  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  result  has  been,  as  we  are  told  on  high 
authority,  of  great  benefit  to  the  shipbuilding  trade — 
which,  if  not  a  department  of  our  iron  and  steel  trade, 
is  a  closely  allied  industry — and  consequently  to  the 
makers  of  steel  ship-plates,  boilers,  engines,  and  most 
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of  those  commodities  which  go  to  make  up  a  ship  and 
are  almost  exclusively  of  British  manufacture. 

To  neutral  countries,  or  what  is  perhaps  a  clearer 
division,  to  countries  other  than  the  principal  protected 
countries,  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  have,  in 
common  with  our  other  manufactured  products,  shown 
within  the  past  twenty  years  a  remarkable  rate  of 
increase.  The  total  of  all  articles  of  British  produce 
exported  to  other  than  the  principal  protected  States 
has  risen  in  value  from  £111,000,000  in  1880  to 
£161,000,000  in  1902,  and  of  manufactured  products 
from  £104,000,000  to  £140,000,000.  Germany  and 
the  United  States  have  also  largely  increased  their 
export  trade  to  non-protected  countries,  but  neither 
German  nor  American  exports  are  more  than  a  quarter 
in  value  of  those  of  Great  Britain.  So  far  as  I  have 
investigated  the  statistics — a  laborious  and  tedious 
operation — the  above,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the 
exports  of  home  manufactures  generally  to  non- 
productive countries,  apply  equally  to  the  exportation 
thereto  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel  and  machinery. 

The  above  statement  of  facts  and  figures  must,  I 
submit,  convince  any  reasonable  person  that  in  respect 
of  our  iron  and  steel  industry  there  is  no  room  for 
alarm  ;  that  we  are  holding  our  own  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  which  do  not  shut  us  out  by  protective 
tariffs;  that  our  home  market  is  not  invaded  by 
foreign  manufacturers;  and  that  even  in  protected 
countries  we  enjoy  a  larger  trade  than  any  protected 
country  can  secure  in  our  free  home  markets. 

It  is  astonishing  to  read  the  wild  and  reckless 
assertions  of  the  advocates  of  fiscal  change.  On  the 
13th  in  St.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  stated  at  Glasgow  that  we  sent  practically 
nothing  but  raw  iron  to  Germany  and  they  sent  us 
back  vast  quantities  of  finished  products ;  he  pictured 
America  as  inundating  our  markets  with  machinery 
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and  other  finished  products.  A  few  figures  will 
demonstrate  how  utterly  inaccurate  are  these  state- 
ments : 

1902. 
Imports    from    Germany    of 
Iron   and    Steel    Products, 
including     machinery    (ex- 
cluding ore) : 

£1,370.000. 


Imports  from  United  States 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Products, 
including  machinery  (ex- 
cluding ore) : 

£3,000,000. 


1902. 
Exports  to  Germany  of  Iron 
and      Steel     Products     of 
United  Kingdom,  including 
machinery  and    ships   (ex- 
cluding ore),  of  which  ma- 
chinery and  ships  was  con- 
siderably over  £2,000,000 : 
£3,170,000. 
Export  to  United   States  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Products  of 
the    United    Kingdom,   in- 
cluding machinery  (exclud- 
ing ore),  of  which  machinery 
was   about  £1,000,000    and 
tin-plates  nearly  £1,000,000: 
£4,600.000. 

The  remarkable  fact  that  these  figures  indicate  is  that, 
despite  the  heavy  duties — in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  generally  regarded  as  prohibitive — we  are  able 
to  export  to  them  more  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
than  they  can  export  to  us,  despite  the  facilities 
afforded  by  our  absolutely  free  markets. 

In  truth,  Great  Britain  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
foreign  competition.  Her  mineral  resources  are  for  all 
practical  purposes  as  great  as  those  of  the  American 
Continent ;  if  she  import  the  richer  foreign  ores,  her 
great  Continental  rival  is  compelled  to  do  the  same ; 
the  wages  of  her  workmen  are  perhaps  a  little  less  than 
those  in  America,  and  approximately  the  same  as  those 
in  Germany;  and  her  maritime  situation  and  vast 
mercantile  marine  afford  her  incontestable  advantages 
over  her  rivals.  One  advantage,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
the  United  States  and  Germany  possess — their  workers 
labour  six  days  a  week,  and  nearly  twelve  hours  a  day. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  short  hours  produce  better 
results  than  long  hours;  but  however  that  may  be, 
there   are   indications    that    German    and   American 
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workers  intend  to  conform  their  conditions  of  labour 
to  the  requirements  of  modern  civilisation. 

It  is  true  we  no  longer  dominate  the  iron  trade  of 
the  world ;  but  if  the  centres  of  supply  are  multiplied, 
the  area  of  demand  is  magnified.  The  mines  of  Africa 
and  the  agricultural  wealth  of  China  alike  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  factories  and  workshops  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  past  or  present  condition 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  to  indicate  that  any 
other  nation  will  surpass  us  in  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  raw  material,  in  the  skill  and  industry  of 
our  workmen,  or  even  in  the  ability  of  our  engineers 
and  manufacturers,  or  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants. 

SHIPPING    AND    PROTECTION. 

An  answer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  appeal  to  the  shipping  industry 
in  Liverpool,  and  his  picture  of  a  declining  commerce, 
induced  a  Weittmijister  representative  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  Major  Jones,  of  the  Shipping  Worlds  a  gentle- 
man who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
economics  of  shipping. 

"  Is  it  true,"  said  our  representative,  "  that  British 
shipowners  are  losing  their  hold  upon  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world '?  " 

**  In  dealing  with  that  question,"  was  the  reply 
*•  regard  must  be  had  to  the  quality  of  the  tonnage.  It 
is  true  in  respect  to  certain  nationalities  that  the 
tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  other  countries  shows 
a  greater  increase  than  the  British  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  in  those  countries. 

"  But  it  must  be  explained  that  much  of  the  tonnage 
in  other  countries  is  really  obsolete  ;  it  is  made  up  of 
wooden  craft  and  of  all  kinds  of  shipping  formerly 
owned  by  British  ship-owners.  The  policy  of  the 
British    ship-owner   is   to   believe   that    the   ship   of 
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preponderance  of  the  British  carrying  trade  in  the 
aggregate,  having  regard  to  the  superiority  of  our 
tonnage  in  size  and  in  speed,  was  never  so  great  as 
to-day. 

"  But  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  deal  altogether  with 
these  questions  in  a  general  way.  The  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  so  far  as 
ship-building  and  shipping  are  concerned,  can  be 
studied  in  the  history  of  British  and  American  shipping 
respectively. 

The  Object-Lesson. 

'*  When  war  between  the  North  and  South  broke 
out  American  and  British  tonnage  were  running  a 
neck-and-neck  race  in  both  quantity  and  excellence. 
To-day,  however,  American  shipping  in  the  foreign 
trade  is  a  negligible  quantity.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
speak  the  Liverpool  docks  would  be  well  filled  with 
American  ships.  It  would  not  be  a  very  wide  guess 
to  say  that,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  speaking  there, 
there  would  be  no  American  shipping  at  all  in  the 
port,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Cardiff,  Newcastle 
and  the  North- East  Coast  generally,  as  well  as  to  the 
Thames  and  the  Clyde." 

How  British;  Shipbuildeeis  Build  Cheaply. 

"  You  may  have  seen,"  continued  Major  Jones, 
**  that  ships  have  recently  been  consigned  by  this 
country  to  German  buyers  at  £5  10s.  and  £5  iBs.  per 
ton.  The  ability  to  sell  at  these  low  prices  arises,  to 
some  extent  at  all  events,  from  Free  Trade,  which 
enables  British  shipbuilders  to  buy  partly  manufactured 
articles  which  go  to  the  construction  of  a  ship  from 
German  makers  at  a  price  much  below  what  German 
shipbuilders  could  buy  for,  and  really  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  production.  Our  shipbuilders  are  thus  able  to 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  artisans  and  make 
a  profit  for  their  shareholders. 
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to  British   commerce   and   indudtries    than   hj  that 
process  of  demoralisatioii   known  as   Protection  and 

Retaliation." 

MB.    CHAl^tBERLAlX    AND    THE    REPEAL 

OF    THE    CORN    LAWS. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Westminiter  Gazette.) 

Sir, — In  The  Times  of  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Chamber^ 
Iain,  speaking  at  Bingley  Hall,  is  reported  to  have  aaid 
as  follows : — 

**  The  price  of  wheat  for  the  whole  year  1846  m» 
548.  8d.  per  quarter,  and  after  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  which  took  place  in  that  year,  taking  the  aveiage 
of  ten  years,  the  price  of  wheat  was  558.  4d,  per 
quarter,  or  8d.  dearer  than  it  was  during  the  year  1846^ 
when  the  repeal  took  place.  Now  from  all  this  I  ask 
you  to  accept  the  statement,  which  I  make  without  fear 
of  refutation,  that  it  is  a  mistake  toaaj  .  .  .  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  produced  immediately 
any  reduction  in  the  price  of  bread." 

The  implications  of  this  "  statement "  are  so  mis- 
leading that  I  venture  to  ask  for  a  little  space  to  recaO 
some  facts. 

The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  though  dating  from  the 
Act  of  1846,  did  not  take  effect  until  February  Ist,  1849. 
/  The  effect  of  9  and  10  Vic.  c.  22  (the  lepeiling  Act)« 
passed  June  26th,  1846,  was  to  substitute  for  a  twenty- 
shilling  duty  on  foreign  wheat  when  the  price  of 
British  wheat  was  under  51s.  (with  a  diminishing  rate 
for  higher  prices),  a  ten-shilling  duty  when  the  price 
was  under  48s.  (with  a  sliding  scale  as  before),  wUil 
February  1st,  1849.  From  this  date  aU  wheat  was  to 
be  subject  to  the  shilling  duty,  abeadj  in  1843  by  6 
and  7  Tic.  c.  29  conceded  to  Canadian  wheat,  and  by 
9  and  10  Vic.  c.  22  extended  to  wheat  from  any  British 
possession  out  of  Europe. 

Thus  until  1849  wheat  was  protected  by  a  duty  of 

wl 
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lOs.  p6r  quarter  unless  the  price  of  British  wheat  rose 
above  488.  a  quarter.  The  imports  from  Canada  were 
small  at  this  date. 

But  "by  reason  of  the  partial  failure  of  certain  crops," 
all  duties  on  corn  were  suspended  by  10  and  11  Vic. 
c.  1  (passed  January  26th,  1847)  till  September  Ist, 
1847,  and  again  by  10  and  11  Vic.  c.  64  (passed  July 
f^th,  1847)  till  March  1st,  1848. 

From  these  dates  it  will  appear  that  while  1847  was 
a  year  of  free  imports  necessitated  by  crop  failure, 
with  its  corollary  of  high  prices  apart  from  all  question 
of  duties,  1848  was  practically  a  year  of  Protection. 
The  effect  of  these  measures  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
course  of  the  imports  of  wheat  (total  of  grain  and  flour 
in  equivalent  weights  of  grain)  during  the  ten  years 
1843  to  1852.     (Stat.  Abst.  for  U.K.  1840-54,  p.  28.) 

Tear.  Imports.  Duty. 

1843-45 (aver.)    5,200,000qr8 208. 

1846      10,200,000  lOs. 

1847 19,400,000  „     Suspended. 

1848      13.400,000  „     108.)  p    ..„ 

1849       20,850.000 Is.  f  f  ®^.°'' 

1850-62 (aver.)  21,000,000  „     Is.)  ^'^*"<'°- 

In  guaging  the  immediate  eff'ect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  I  think  that  1847  should  be  left  out  of 
account,  and  that  a  perfectly  fair  representation  of  the 
facts  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  average  price 
of  corn  in  the  five  years  1843-46  and  1848  with  that 
of  the  four  years  1849-1852. 

AvERAOB  Price  of  British  WmtAT. 
8.  d. 

Sliding  Scale.     Colonial  Preference. 


Duties  suspended. 
Sliding  Scale.     lOs.  duty. 
Corn  Laws  Repeal  takes  effect. 
One  shilling  registration. 
Duty  only. 


1843 

...  50 

1 

1844 

...  51 

3 

1845 

...  50 

10 

1846 

...  54 

8 

1847 

...  69 

9 

1848 

...  60 

6 

1849 

...  44 

8 

1850 

...  40 

8 

1851 

...  88 

6 

1852 

...  40 

9 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that,  ignoring  1847, 
the  mean  average  price  of  British  wheat  just  before 
the  effective  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  was  5 Is.  5Jd. 
per  quarter ;  and  that  ^in  the  four  years  immediately 
following  that  repeal  it  was  40s.  ll^d.,  a  drop  in  price 
of  over  10s.  a  quarter.  The  Crimean  War  naturally 
sent  wheat  up  again,  but  I  do  not  think  the  statistics 
fairly  read  will  bear  out  Mr.  Chamberlain's  "statement" 
quoted  above.  Yours  faithfully, 

3,  South  Square,  H.  Morgan-Browne. 

Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 
November  5. 

[Note. — Mr.  J.  Lowther,  M.P.,  already  advocates 
a  158.  duty  on  wheat.] 

AMERICAN  IRONWORKERS'   STRIKE. 

Over  100,000  Men  Affected. 

(From  The  Times.) 

The  Public  and  Labour  Unions. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers  voted  for  a  national  strike  against  the  Iron 
League. 

The  Iron  League  is  an  association  of  firms  repre- 
senting an  enormous  capital.  Many  are  connected  with 
the  Steel  Trust,  notably  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  strike  will  begin  to-morrow  and  will  afifect 
about  10,000  ironworkers  in  twenty  large  cities, 
particularly  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis.  In  addition  it  may  incidentally  affect  about 
100,000  other  workmen. 

The  object  of  the  strike  is  to  compel  the  New  York 
house  builders  to  recognise  the  local  union  No.  2,  of 
which  Mr.  S.  J.  Parks  is  the  walking  delegate. 

Parks  was  recently  convicted  of  attempting  to 
extort  blackmail  from  firms  belonging  to  the  league 
under  threats  of  ordering  strikes  unless  the  demands 
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were  complied  with.  The  Supreme  Court  granted 
him  a  new  trial,  which  yesterday  resulted  in  a  second 
conviction. 

In  addition  to  its  direct  results  in  New  York  and  in 
other  cities  as  regards  work  done  by  members  of  the 
league,  the  strike,  if  it  succeeds,  will  affect  all  con- 
tracts sublet  by  the  American  Bridge  Company, 
which  controls  60  per  cent,  of  the  work  throughout 
the  country,  by  general  contractors,  or  by  the 
Employers'  Association. 

There  are  70,000  ironworkers  in  the  International 
Association,  including  those  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and  other  countries.  The 
association  also  controls  inside  or  shop  men  to  the 
number  of  150,000,  making  a  total  of  220,000  men 
who  could  be  called  out  if  necessary. 

Union  against  Trade  Union. 

The  Telegr.ap1i8  New  York  correspondent  says  that 
war  on  the  laoour  unions  by  a  great  combination  of 
employers  and  employes  and  all  persons  opposed  to 
trade-union  principles  was  ui*ged  in  so  forcible  a 
manner  by  the  Rev.  James  C.  Boedtke,  a  Presby- 
terian minister  from  Shelbyville,  Indiana,  at  the 
national  meeting  of  employers  that  h«  swept  away  the 
original  plans  or  the  convention.  Instead  of  a  federa- 
tion of  employers'  associations  there  will  be  a  huge 
national  organisation,  to  embrace  employers*  associa- 
tions and  citizens'  alliances,  a  protective  union  of 
employers  and  employes,  whose  main  object  will  be  to 
oppose  the  labour  unions.  Between  4,000,000  and 
5,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  will  become 
members  of  the  organisation.  Advocates  of  the  plan 
believe  that  they  may  expect  thousands  of  men  in 
every  State  to  leave  the  labour  unions,  and  join  the 
new  organisation,  which  will  pledge  itself  to  give  them 
protection  against  the  unions. 
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PART  OF  SIR  M.  HlCKS-BEACErS  SPEECH. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  great  exports  of  your  cotton 
industry.  Out  of  your  total  foreign  exports  I  believe 
you  send  no  less  than  a  quarter  to  the  great  protection 
countries,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
How  do  you  do  that  ?  Why,  as  I  have  said  before, 
by  your  energy,  your  skill,  and  by  the  cheapness  of 
your  machinery  and  your  building  materials,  which 
enable  you  to  compete  and  to  beat  their  manufactures 
even  in  those  protective  markets.  (A  voice — "  It  is 
not  correct,"  and  cries  of  **  Order.") 

Ramifications  of  International  Trade. 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  dealing  with  these  matters 
of  exports  and  imports,  you  must  not  think  of  the 
figures  of  one  country  alone.  I  suppose  that  few 
people,  probably  none  except  those  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  it,  have  the  least  conception  of  the  ramifi- 
cations of  international  trade.  What  happens  ?  Take 
the  case  of  France  or  of  the  United  States,  We  buy 
from  these  countries  in  values  far  more  than  we  send 
to  them.  How  do  we  pay  the  debt  1  In  this  way. 
France  and  the  United  States  buy  for  their  own  needs 
from  China,  Turkey,  South  America,  and  other 
tropical  countries,  silk  and  tropical  produce  of  various 
kinds,  and  they  buy  them  in  great  quantities.  How 
do  they  pay  for  them  1  Not  by  their  own  exports, 
but  they  come  to  us  and  they  say  "  Send  your  cotton 
goods  to  China,  Turkey,  and  the  tropical  countries  in 
payment  of  bills,"  and  we  do  it  to  a  very  large  extent, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  our  exports  to  those 
countries  I  have  named  are  much  larger  than  our 
imports.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  what  does  this  mean? 
It  means  that,  thanks  to  free  imports,  we  are  able  here 
to  conduct  a  trade  with  these  neutral  countries  which 
the  cotton  manufacturers  and  other  manufacturers  of 
France   and   the   United  States  cannot  conduct   for 
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themselves  because  of  the  dearness  of  the  production. 
(Cheers.)  We  take  through  freedom  of  imports  what 
ought  to  be  their  market,  and  if  you  put  an  end  to 
freedom  of  imports  here  you  will  lose  that  part,  at  any 
rate,  of  your  foreign  trade.     (Cheers.) 

Does  the  Producer  or  Consumer  Pay? 

I  know  it  is  said  "These  duties  are  small,  they  will 
not  materially  raise  prices,"  and  we  have  a  terrible 
conflict  between  economists  as  to  whether  the  duty  is 
paid  by  consumer  or  producer.  I  am  not  going  to 
waste  your  time  by  entering  into  that  conflict,  but  I 
may  state  very  briefly  my  own  opinion.  I  think  it 
depends  upon  circumstances.  Take  one  case.  I  can 
conceive  a  case  in  which  a  duty  might  be  imposed 
which  would  be  paid  by  nobody  at  all.  (Laughter.) 
You  know  there  is  a  very  considerable  import  duty  on 
corn  in  France.  When  Fmnce  has  a  good  harvest  she 
does  not  want  any  outside  supply.  She  produces  quite 
enough  for  her  own  needs,  and  there  is  no  temptation 
to  send  in  foreign  corn.  Nobody  wants  it,  and  there- 
fore nobody  pays  the  duty.  (Laughter  and  Cheers.) 
Put  an  import  duty  on  coal  here.  It  would  not  have 
the  slightest  effect,  practically  not  the  slightest 
effect,  lor  our  import  of  coal  is  almost  nil,  so 
small  that  if  it  was  stopped  altogether  there  would 
be  no  increase  in  the  price  of  our  home  coal.  Take 
another  case.  You  know  that  last  year  I  imposed  a 
shilling  duty  on  corn.  Part  of  that  duty  on  grain  and 
flour  was  paid  by  some  of  the  great  railway  companies 
in  the  United  States,  who  lowered  their  rates  to  a 
certain  extent  in  order  to  relieve  the  flour  producers  in 
the  Western  States  of  America  in  order  to  place  them 
on  an  equality  with  the  home  producer  here.  (Hear 
hear.)  But  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  you  may  safely 
say  this — that  any  Customs  duty,  however  small,  must 
have  its  effect  in  raising  or  in  keeping  up  the  price 
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when  the  price  is  inclined  to  fall,  or  in  raising  the 
price  when  the  price  is  inclined  to  go  up,  or  in  keeping 
it  up  when  inclined  to  fall.  That,  I  think,  was 
laid  down  by  Lord  Goschen,  and  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  proper  solution  of  the  question.  But,  taking 
these  duties  that  are  now  proposed  upon  corn  and  flour, 
meat  and  dairy  produce,  they  are  not  high  in  amount, 
and  they  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the 
old  protective  duties  intended  to  keep  corn  and  flour 
out  of  this  country,  but  so  far  as  they  do  they  will 
certainly  increase  the  price  of  these  articles.  I  thought 
that  my  duty  last  year  on  corn  was  so  small  that  it 
would  not  increase  the  price  of  bread.  I  made  a  mis- 
take. (Cheers.)  I  found  that  in  not  a  few  cases  it 
had  the  effect  of  giving  an  excuse  to  the  bakers  to 
raise  the  price  of  bread — (renewed  cheers) — and  there- 
fore I  must  confess  that  I  believe  that  doubling  that 
duty  and  also  adding  new  duties  upon  meat  and  dairy 
produce  must  increase  the  cost  of  the  food  of  the 
working  classes.     (Cheers.) 

PART  OF  SPEECH  OF  MR.  BECKETT,  M.P. 

The  new  policy  proposed  that  we  should  tax  ourselves 
into  prosperity  by  paying  more  for  everything  we 
buy,  and  that  we  should  increase  our  trade  abroad 
by  charging  more  for  everything  we  sell.  The  year 
1872  was  the  annus  mirabilis  of  the  Protectionists,  but 
every  test  that  could  be  applied  proved  that  our 
prosperity  had  increased  up  to  1902 — our  capitalists 
had  more  money,  the  working  classes  were  better  off, 
the  unemployed  were  fewer,  the  paupers  were  fewer, 
while  the  number  of  emigrants,  which  always  increased 
when  trade  was  bad,  had  decreased  from  0*65  in  1872 
to  0*39  in  1902.  Where  were  the  ruined  industries  at 
which  we  were  told  to  look?  In  1875,  after  all  these 
prosperous  years,  the  number  of  bankruptcies  was 
7,889,  with  a  total  liability  of  25  millions,  while  in 
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1900  they  were  onlj  4,410,  with  a  total  liability  of  six 
millions.  That  did  not  look  like  ruined  industries. 
There  was  an  outcry  against  **  dumping,"  but 
"  dumping "  was  always  a  sign  of  depression  in  the 
country  which  did  the  "  dumping."  It  meant  that  the 
"  dumpers "  were  extracting  inordinate  profits  from 
their  home  consumers  in  oraer  to  give  a  bonus  to  the 
consumer  abroad.  It  might  be  good  for  some  of  the 
manufacturers  in  this  country  to  be  rocked  and  dangled 
into  success  on  the  knees  of  the  State,  but  it  would 
not  be  good  for  the  people  of  the  State.  In  protected 
countries  corruption  and  protection  went  hand  in  hand. 
We  talked  of  a  10  per  cent,  duty,  but  this  would  soon 
increase  to  20,  and  then  to  50  and  60  per  cent.,  and 
those  manufacturers  who  now  asked  the  State  to  wheel 
them  about  in  perambulators  would  end  by  demanding 
a  carriage  and  pair.  Why  did  our  manufacturers  want 
protection  ?  Presumably  it  was  to  get  higher  profits  ; 
but  it  was  in^)08sible  to  get  these  profits  abroad, 
because  our  busmess  would  not  be  extended  by  putting 
up  prices.  The  profits  could  only  come  from  the  home 
consumer.  Increased  prices  meant  loss  of  business, 
loss  of  business  meant  less  employment,  and  less 
employment  meant  lower  wages.  Turning  to  the 
question  of  retaliation,  Mr.  Beckett  said  mere  threats 
would  be  useless ;  we  must  proceed  to  impose  protec- 
tive tariflfs.  We  could  only  retaliate  upon  nations 
from  which  we  imported  largely  and  to  which  we 
exported  a  small  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  inevitable 
result  must  be  to  tax  food  and  raw  materials.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  people  of  this  country 
would  tolerate  this.  The  futility  of  the  policy  of 
retaliation  was  shown  by  the  Sugar  Convention,  which 
had  extracted  from  four  to  seven  millions  from  the 
consumers  of  this  country  and  had  left  the  West 
Indian  planters  exactlv  where  they  were.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  following  resolution  : — 
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"  That  this  chamber  is  of  opinion  that  the  reversal 
of  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country  will  be  injurious  to 
our  trade  and  commerce." 

MR.  BOULTON. 

Mr.  Boulton  said — "There  is  one  example  of  the 
unacademic  working  of  tariff  protection  which  I 
happen  to  have  in  mind  and  which  illustrates  the  most 
perverse  way  in  which  practicable  economics  work. 
If  there  was  an  industry  that  has  ever  had  peculiar  and 
sympathetic  favour  granted  it  by  legislative  protection, 
it  is  the  wool-growing  industry  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  with  every  increase  of  the  duty  upon  wool  the 
wool-growers  have  been  consistently  and  rapidly 
driven  further  and  further  from  their  markets  and  on 
to  constantly  inferior  land.  Protective  tariffs  have 
not  benefited  them  evidently,  but  they  have  benefited 
some  other  industry  or  industries  to  an  even  greater 
extent — some  other  industries  that  never  asked  or 
expected  to  receive  such  benefit." 

(From  The  Times,) 

We  had  got  one  privileged  or  protected  interest 
now — the  liquor  interest.  ("  Shame.'*)  Did  anybody 
think  that  that  was  a  case  where  a  privileged  interest 
purified  politics  (laughter)  or  elevated  the  standard  of 
public  life?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  been  reading  a 
very  vivacious  article  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
(hear,  hear),  and  he  thought  that  this  was  thoroughly 
well  said: — "The  first  set  of  tariffs  may  indeed  be 
framed  to  serve  the  trade  of  the  country.  The  second 
set  of  tariffs  planned  will  be  arranged  to  suit  the 
fortunes  of  a  party,  this  to  catch  the  iron  vote,  that  to 
collar  the  cotton,  and  the  other  to  rope  in  the  wooUen." 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  The  language  is  not  mine 
(laughter) ;  it  is  very  vivid.  (Laughter.)  "  Every 
dirty  little  monopolist  in  the  island  will  have  his  own 
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society  to  push  his  special  trade,  and  for  each  and  all 
the  watchword  will  be  *  scratch  my  back,'  and  the 
countersign  *  I  will  scratch  yours.' '' 

PART  OF  MR.  MORLEY'S  SPEECH. 
Mr.  Morley  quoted  from  a  speech  of  a  French 
political  leader  to  a  body  of  French  weavers  in  whicli 
he  pictured  their  condition  as  much  worse  than  that 
of  British  textile  workers.  Next,  with  regard  to 
Germany,  it  was  a  fact  that  some  four  millions  of 
workers  there,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  were 
returned  as  earning  less  than  15s.  per  week;  65  percent, 
of  the  total  were  earning  less  than  £40  per  annum  ; 
and  85  per  cent,  were  earning  less  than  £1  per  week. 
Did  these  facts  show  Germany  to  be  a  paradise? 
(A  laugh.)  So  far  from  being  a  paradise,  it  was  not  even 
purgatory,  but  a  lower  stage.  (Laughter.)  All  this 
was  apart  from  the  exhausting  hours  worked  in 
Germany.  Political  discontent  had  gi*eatly  increased 
there  since  1880,  when  food  duties  began  to  be  imposed. 

Mr.  Joseph  Walton,  M.P.,  London,  said  he  had 
heard  more  cordial  imperialist  sentiments  at  Montreal 
in  the  last  three  days  than  he  had  heard  in  Great 
Britain  in  three  months.  The  question  was  whether 
ten  millions  in  the  colonies  ought  to  expect  390  millions 
in  the  rest  of  the  Empire  to  adopt  particular  views  in 
regard  to  the  fiscal  system,  or  should  expect  those  ten 
millions  to  fall  into  line  on  the  free  trade  system. 
After  referring  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  attitude  in 
giving  preference  to  Great  Britain,  the  speaker  said 
the  preference  which  would  be  given  to  tne  mother- 
country  by  the  colonies  over  foreign  trade  would  be 
trifling,  and  of  small  benefit  in  comparison  with  the 
total  volume  of  our  trade,  so  much  so  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  would 
consent  to  make  a  revolutionary  change  for  what  they 
would  think  would  be  an  infinitesimal  gain. 
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Mr.  Ewing  Matheson,  representing  the  Leeds 
Incorpomted  Chamber  of  Commerce,  spoke  of  the 
diverse  kinds  of  industries  carried  on  in  that  city,  and 
pointed  out  how  all  important  it  was  that  not  only 
their  food  but  their  raw  materials  and  half -finished 
products  should  not  be  restricted. 

Mr.  Ward  Layle,  vice-president  of  the  Timber 
Ti-ade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  London, 
dealt  with  the  effect  the  new  proposals  would  have 
upon  the  timber  trade.  He  explained  that  it  was  not 
exactly  the  tax  that  was  objected  to,  but  the  manner 
in  which  trade  would  be  harassed  and  the  trouble 
involved  in  putting  a  duty  on  timber  and  collecting  it. 
He  remarked  that,  if  the  nation  and  Canada  were  to 
maintain  the  progress  and  advancement  that  had  been 
made  in  the  past,  they  must  stand  just  where  they 
were  upon  the  matter  of  free  trade  in  regard  to  raw 
materials  and  the  food  supply. 

"  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  states  that  the 
only  decline  of  any  importance  in  the  exports  of 
manufactures  since  1891  is  with  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  very  slight  decline  with  France  and 
Holland,  but  with  all  other  countries  considerable 
increase.  Thus  the  export  of  manufactures  increased 
in  this  period  to  Germany  by  24  per  cent,  and  to 
Russia  by  47  per  cent,  while  to  unprotected  foreign 
countries  the  increase  was  oddly  enough  only  12  per 
cent.'' — Westminster  Gazette^  Nov,  4^A,  1903. 

EARLY    CLOSING    REGULATIONS    IN 
AUSTRALIA. 

A  large  number  of  complaints  of  the  inconvenience 
and  loss  caused  by  the  early  closing  regulations  find 
their  way  into  the  Sydney  Press.     A  lady  writes : — 

*'  I  and  others  of  my  family  and  friends  are  of  the 
medium  class  of  shopkeepers,  and  I  solemnly  assert 
that  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Early  Closing  Act 
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hundreds  of  small  shopkeepers  have  been  reduced  to 
beggary  and  considerably  added  to  the  beggars  of  the 
streets  of  Sydney.  One  of  our  Ministers  very  glibly 
remarked  that  in  passing  the  Act  he  had  liberated 
thousands  of  white  slaves.  Yes,  he  did,  but  only  to 
pauperize  them  and  throw  them  on  the  charity  of  an 
overtaxed  public.  No  doubt  many  of  the  employes 
were  overworked  and  ill-paid,  but  an  Act  coula  have 
been  passed  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  for  them. 
But  neither  should  they  be  deprived  the  liberty  of 
selling  their  labour,  if  they  so  wished  it,  say,  for 
double  wage,  for  two  hours  after  6  o'clock,  or  better 
«till,  to  give  that  chance  of  earning  a  few  shillings  in 
the  week  to  some  of  the  unfortunate  unemployed. 
Another  instance  of  the  far  reaching  malice  of  the 
Act  is  that  the  shops  which  before  employed  six  to 
eight  hands  can  now  do  very  well  with  four.  Many 
of  the  men  and  women  employes  are  now  replaced  by 
boy  and  girl  labour.  There  are  a  few  to  whom  the 
Act  has  been  a  golden  Qgg,  and  they  are  the  city 
monopolists,  as  can  well  be  judged  by  the  infiux  of 
suburban  customers  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon,  and 
who  would  much  prefer  to  deal  with  their  suburban 
shopkeepers  if  only  they  had  a  couple  of  hours  after 
their  wage-earners  had  returned  from  the  city.  In 
a  word,  the  Early  Closing  Act  is,  and  has  been,  the 
curse  of  the  country  and  materially  filled  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  If  a  mother  forgets  before  6  o'clock 
to  get  bread  for  her  hungry  little  ones,  or  milk  for  her 
filing  babe,  or  half  a  yard  of  material  to  mend  her 
children's  clothes  for  school  next  day,  she  may  fold 
her  hands  in  despair,  but  none  of  these  necessaries 
can  she  have." 

The  power  enjoyed  by  the  trade  unions  under  the 
existing  laws  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Arbitration  Court  at  Sydney,  on  the  application  of 
the   Journeymen    Coopers'    Society   of    New   South 
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Wales,  recently  granted  an  interim  injunction  restrain^ 
ing  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  from  employing 
men  who  were  not  coopers  in  removing  the  heads  of 
empty  tallow  casks,  and  replacing  them  after  the  casks 
had  been  filled  with  tallow. 

COMPARISON  OF  PRICES. 

The  following  summary  table  shows  the  average 
price  of  the  main  groups  of  articles  in  1902,  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years  : — 


Group.  ( 

Coal  and  metals  ...  .., 
Textiles  (raw  materials)  ... 
Food  and  drink  , 

1.  Com,  etc 

2.  Meat,  fish,  and  dairy  produce 

3.  Sugar,  tea,  etc 

Miscellaneous 

All  groups         

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  in  each  of 
the  main  groups  the  prices  of  1902  were  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  greatest 
rise  being  in  the  coal  and  metals  group — from  101.0 
to  114.9,  or  more  than  13  per  cent.  In  the  food  and 
drink  group  there  v/as  a  considerable  rise  in  the  prices 
of  meat,  fish,  and  dairy  produce,  which,  however,  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
cereals,  tea,  sugar,  etc.  The  rise  in  the  total  index 
number  for  1902  as  compared  with  the  average  for 
1892-1901  was  3  per  cent,  on  the  **  standard." 

If  we  turn  to  the  tables  of  retail  prices,  which  are 
hardly  sufliciently  complete  to  warrant  treatment  by 
the  method  of  index  numbers  in  an  official  publication 
like  the  present,  the  most  important  changes  in  1902 


Index 

Mean  of 

number 

index  for 

in  1902. 

1892-1901. 

171  is  100). 

(1871  is  100). 

114.9 

101.0 

65.0 

52.3 

76.7 

75.4 

63.7 

65.1 

95.4 

88.2 

46.1 

56.6 

69.2 

66.8 

78.8 

75.8 
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to  be  noted  are  the  decreases  in  the  price  of  coal, 
sugar,  and  butter,  and  the  considerable  rise  in  the 
price  of  beef.  The  average  reduction  in  the  price  of 
coal  as  compared  with  1901  was  Is.  per  ton.  As 
compared  with  the  price  in  1900,  the  reduction  was 
much  more  considerable,  amounting  to  about  48.  3d. 
per  ton  on  the  avei*age.  In  1900,  however,  the  retail 
price  of  coal  was  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1873. 
The  retail  price  of  sugar  showed  a  tendency  to  fall 
during  1902,  but  it  was  still  appreciably  higher  than 
in  1900.  Sugar,  however,  is  still  less  than  half  its 
price  thirty  years  ago.  During  the  year  the  price  of 
butter  was  on  the  whole  less  than  in  1901  by  about 
1  d.  per  lb.  The  most  considerable  rise  in  retail  prices 
in  1902  was  undoubtedly  that  of  beef,  both  British 
and  foreign,  which  commenced  in  May,  and  continued 
gradually  until  in  October  the  prices  for  all  the  best 
portions  were  IJd.  and  2d.  per  lb.  in  excess  of  the 
prices  at  the  same  date  in  1901.  The  prices  of  British 
and  Colonial  mutton  and  of  pork  were  also  advanced. 
There  was  a  slight  fall  in  the  price  of  most  kinds  of 
farinaceous  foods  during  1902. 

8MALL  NUMBER  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

(From  The  Times,) 

**A  few  years  ago  I  advertised  in  the  Wiltshire 
papers  for  capable  farm  hands,  offering  a  cottage  free, 
1  Bs.  per  week,  and  constant  employment.  I  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  single  hand.  In  the  few  cases 
of  applicants  who  proved  in  any  way  capable  of  doing 
farm  work  negotiations  broke  down,  either  from  my 
refusal  to  allow  any  perquisites,  or  from  their  em- 
ployers raising  their  wages  sooner  than  lose  them. 
So  far  as  I  can  see  we  shall  soon  have  no  men  to 
do  copse-cutting,  hurdle-making,  or  sheep-shearing, 
occupations  at  which  very  high  wages  may  be  earned, 
and  it  is  even  now  difficult  to  find  men  capable  of 
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binding  hay  and  straw,  thatching  ricks,  or  making  a 
good  hedge.  Who,  then,  are  the  unemployed,  not  in 
the  present  depression  of  trade,  but  under  its  normal 
conditions,  such  as  have  prevailed  during  the  last  ten 
years'?  My  foreman,  year  by  year,  has  to  employ 
tramps  during  the  summer  months  for  hoeing,  pea- 
picking,  and  potato  digging.  These  men  make  long 
hours,  but  seldom  earn  less  than  5s.  per  day,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  is  spent  at  the  publichouse.  Many 
of  them  boast  that  they  spend  all  the  winter  in  the 
workhouse,  and  that  they  will  never  work  unless  they 
can  see  their  way  to  earn  4  s.  or  5  s.  a  day.  They  lie 
in  bed  drinking  on  the  Sundays,  and  after  a  black 
Monday  return  to  work  on  Tuesday  absolutely  destitute 
of  a  shilling.  These  are  the  men  who  as  boys  have 
sold  newspapers  till  outstripped  by  nimbler  competi- 
tors or  sat  behind  loaded  vans  smoking  their  cigarettes, 
or  by  one  means  or  another  managed  for  a  few  years 
to  earn  nearly  as  much  as  their  fathers  and  get  entirely 
out  of  their  control,  spurning  the  drudgery  which 
attends  the  learning  of  a  trade.  These  are  the  ranks 
of  the  so-called  "employed,"  but  where  is  the  big 
reserve  force  of  able-bodied  or  of  skilled  labour  which 
will  be  required  by  the  manufacturers  when  the 
promised  Elysium  comes  1  "  Yours  truly, 

"  Senex." 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  PREFERENCE 

SCHEME. 

(from  The  Times  correspondent). 

"  Wellington,  Nov,  16. 

"  Mr.  Seddon's  preference  proposals,  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to-day,  provide  for 
additional  duties  on  foreign  goods  amounting  to  100 
per  cent,  on  cement  and  from  50  to  20  per  cent,  on 
'6S  other  articles.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
objected  that  this  was  protection,  not  preference,  and 
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urged  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  Canadian  lines. 
Various  members  urged  delay." 

"  Wellington,  Nov.  16u 

**  Mr.  Seddon's  preference  scheme  includes  & 
proposal  to  abolish  the  duty  on  tea  grown  in  British 
dominions  and  to  impose  one  of  20  per  cent,  on  foreign 
teas.  The  scheme  further  contains  provisions  for 
concluding  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
countries." 

Note. — Abolishing  duty  on  British  tea  benefits 
India  and  Ceylon,  not  England,  and  reciprocal  trade 
with  foreign  countries  might  injure  English  trade. 

NEW  YORK  LABOUR  TROUBLES. 

(FROM   THE   CORRESPONDENT   OF    The  llines), 

"  New  York,  Nov,  18. 

**  When  it  was  asserted,  some  weeks  ago,  that  the 
result  of  the  extortionate  demands  of  the  labour  unions 
would  be  the  practical  cessation  of  building  work  in 
this  city  the  working  men  laughed  at  the  prophecy, 
but  they  are  now  beginning  to  realise  that,  having 
sown  the  wind,  they  must  reap  the  whirlwind.  It  is 
stated  that  on  account  of  the  labour  troubles  of  the 
past  summer  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company,  the 
largest  building  concern  in  the  United  States,  is  about 
to  reduce  its  working  force  to  a  minimum.  It  will 
fulfil  its  present  contracts,  but  may  not  take  any  new 
contracts  till  the  labour  situation  improves.  There 
are  many  other  indications  that  workmen  are  going  to 
have  a  very  hard  time  in  the  near  future.  A  well- 
known  firm  which  has  invested  largely  in  office 
buildings  during  the  last  few  years  has  decided  not  to 
build  on  sites  wnich  it  has  recently  acquired.  A  large 
building  for  this  firm,  which  should  have  been  finished 
last  March,  has  only  just  been  completed.  The  firm 
is   disgusted   with   the   condition   of  aflfairs   brought 
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about  by  the  labour  troubles,  and  refuses  to  let  any- 
more contracts." 

CO-OPERATORS  AND  FOOD  TAXES. 
Figures  from  the  Wholesale  Society. 
The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  is  about  to 
issue  to  its  members  a  comparative  table  illustrating 
the  effects  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  so  far  as  the 
duties  paid  by  the  Society  on  goods  purchased  is 
concerned. 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  is  the  centre 
of  a  huge  distributive  organisation  which  supplies 
1,168  smaller  societies,  which  are  scattered  all  over  the 
Kingdom,  with  all  kinds  of  goods.  The  number  of 
members  represented  by  these  1,168  societies  was 
1,434,898  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  half-year — June  27 
— but  as  non-members  are  also  supplied,  and,  again, 
the  membership  is  increasing,  tne  total  may  be 
reckoned  as  1,500,000  heads  of  families,  which, 
calculated  upon  the  usual  basis  of  five  to  each  family, 
represents  7,500,000  persons — or  one-sixth  of  the 
j)opulation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  figures  tabulated  are  based  upon  the  turnover 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  in  1902,  and 
show  the  duties  paid  upon  the  respective  articles 
purchased  by  the  society  last  year,  and  what  would 
have  to  be  paid  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposed 
taxes  in  force : — 

(1)  Present  Duties.        (2)  Proposed  Daties. 

Sugar £504,088    £252.044 

Tobacco    284,960    284.960 

Tea 268,632    67.158 

Dried  Fruit 25,168 25.168 

Coffee    10,920    7.280 

Cocoa    9,880     6.587 

Flour  and  Com (No  tax  at  present)  277,200 

Dairy  Produce    „              „  192,103 

Meat  ^Canned)    „              „  2,500 

Manufactured  Articles ...  „              „  150,000 

Totals £1.103,648  £1,266.000 
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The  net  result  is  as  follows  : — 

Proposed  New  Duties   £622,000 

Old  Duties  Reduced ...,*...*.-...       460,000 

Net  Increase £162,000 

Which  represents  about  15  per  cent,  on  last  year's 
turnover  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

A  Westminster  Gazette  representative  who  called  at 
the  offices  of  the  Society  in  Leman  Street,  Whitechapel, 
was  informed  that  the  turnover  is  now  about 
£20,000,000  per  annum,  while  the  net  profits,  after 
providing  for  all  expenses  and  distribution,  interest  on 
capital,  and  depreciation  of  property,  amount  to 
£300,000  a  year,  which,  with  the  exception  of  about 
3  per  cent.,  is  distributed  again  to  the  affiliated  societies. 

A  reference  to  the  society's  foreign  trade  account 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  27,  during  the  current 
year,  shows  that  it  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
£2,596,582,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  was  for 
foodstuffs,  as,  for  instance,  Denmark,  whose  account 
for  butter,  bacon,  cheese,  eggs,  and  so  on,  figured  at 
£1,449,038. 

In  a  few  words  which  our  representative  had  with 
Mr.  Hawkins,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  London  branch, 
together  with  Mr.  Openshaw,  manager  of  the  grocery 
and  provision  department,  we  were  told  that  at  least 
99  per  cent,  of  the  co-operators  of  the  country  were 
Jigamst  Mr.  Chamberlain  s  proposals  in  toto. 

**  As  for  the  directors,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins,  "  they 
are  thirty-two  in  number,  of  whom  twenty-eight  have 
declared  themselves  against  the  scheme,  while  the 
others  are  not  desirous  of  being  identified  with  the 
question,  either  one  way  or  the  other." 

"And  of  the  women,  with  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  to  reckon  more  than  his  friends  think,"  added  Mr. 
Openshaw,  "some  estimate  may  be  made  from  the 
fact   that   out   of    350   delegates   who    met   here   in 
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conference  the  other  night,  only  one  was  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain." 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  UNEMPLOYED. 
The  Experience  of  France. 
(From  TJie  Weatmhuter  Gazette.) 

QuotiNG  yesterday  from  Mr.  John  Mprley's  speech 
at  Dumfries,  we  gave  the  following  extract  :  — 

"  I  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  propositions  upon 
which  the  Protectionist  cause  is  built  up.  Among 
them  is  this,  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  great 
i*eserve  of  unemployed  British  labour  available  to 
produce  anything  you  like,  or  anything  you  want,  if 
only  the  foreign  imports  are  stopped;  that  there  is 
labour  enough  in  this  country  unemployed,  skilful 
enough  to  produce  all  these  articles  if  you  wiU  only 
keep  them  out  of  the  country.  Where  is  the  evidence 
of  this?  Trade  Union  returns  since  1896  show  that 
the  percentage  of  men  out  of  work  varies  from  4  per 
cent,  in  the  worst  year  to  2  per  cent,  in  the  best — the 
maximum  was,  I  think,  in  the  year  1902 ;  and  in  this 
dilapidated  country,  this  country  which  is  bleeding  to 
death,  in  1902  many  works  were  so  full,  works  in  the 
great  trades  were  so  full,  that  they  declined  to  take 
further  orders." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  number  of  the  un- 
employed in  England  is  5  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  2 
per  cent.,  whilst  the  highest  number  in  France  is  15 
per  cent,  and  the  lowest  6  per  cent.,  whilst  the  fluctua- 
tions are  much  more  violent — average  in  England  3 
per  cent.,  in  France  11  per  cent. 

Mr.  Morley  might  have  contrasted  the  condition  of 
aflairs  in  this  country  with  that  which  prevails  in 
Protectionist  France.  We  gave  the  figures  some 
months  ago,  but  the  moment  is  opportune  for  their 
repetition  in  the  shape  of  a  diagram  prepared  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Slater :— 
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English  unemployed  2  to  5  per  cent. ;  French  6  to  15  per  cent, 
in  1899-1903. 

Employment  in  France,  it  will  be  seen  is  not  only 
very  far  from  being  as  good  as  in  this  country,  but  is 
subject  to  much  more  serious  fluctuations. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  will  find  some  interesting  informa- 
tion on  this  point  in  Mr.  Godkin's  *'  Problems  of 
Modern  Democracy  "  : — 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  tariff  has  produced, 
or  is  producing,  definite,  ascertainable,  or  i)rovable 
corruption,  in  Congress;  that  is,  that  manufacturers 
go  down  to  Washington  and  pay  members  for  raising 
the  duty  on  this,  or  not  lowering  it  on  that.  But  1 
do  say  that  the  state  of  things  is  vicious  through 
which  Congress  has  the  chance  every  year  of  increas- 
ing or  lessening  the  incomes  of  thousands  of  rich  men, 
of  threatening  to  ruin  great  industrial  enterprises  or 
largely  to  increase  their  profits,  and  this  through 
changes  in  legislation  so  slight  as  not  to  be  perceptible 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  public,  yet  so  intricate  as  to 
be  comprehensible  only  to  a  small  portion  of  it. 
Every  time  the  tarifif  comes  under  discussion — and  it 
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comes  under  it  every  year — hundreds  of  wealthy 
corporations  or  individuals  either  fear  a  loss  or  expect 
a  gain.  This  puts  every  member  of  Congress  in  the 
position  toward  them  of  a  possible  enemy  or  a  possible 
benefactor ;  in  the  one  case  to  be  bought  off,  in  the 
other  to  be  rewarded.  The  lobby  which  looks  after 
the  tariff  every  winter  in  the  Protectionists'  interests 
is  not  composed  of  speculative  economists,  occupied 
with  the  effect  of  legislation  on  the  general  weal.  It 
is  composed  of  shrewd,  practical  business  men,  engaged 
in  procuring  or  hindering  legislation  which  will 
increase  or  diminish  their  bank  account  by  an  amount 
which  they  can  readily  figure  out,  and  which,  if  called 
on,  they  freely  submit  to  the  committees." 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  light-heartedly  contemplate 
a  similar  state  of  things  at  Westminster,  all  we  can 
say  is  that  we  cannot,  nor  can  we  imagine  anyone 
doing  so  who  is  jealous  for  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
the  Mother  of  Parliaments. 

HOW  ENGLAND  WAS  OVER-REACHED  IN 

THE  SUGAR  CONVENTION,  BY  WHICH 

WE  LOSE  £5,000,000  A  YEAR. 

(From  a  letter  in  The  Times.) 

By  the  Convention  they  have  flung  back  in  the  faces 
of  the  confederated  sugar-producing  nations  several 
millions  yearly,  of  which  these  nations  have  been 
making  us  a  free  gift.  They  have  destroyed  our  free 
market  by  prohibiting  the  import  of  competing 
Russian  and  other  cheap  sugar,  thereby  already  en- 
tailing Retaliation  on  our  trade,  and  shackled  us  as 
regards  sugar  generally  for  five  years  to  come.  The 
Government  refused  amendments  in  Parliament  to 
ensure  the  equality  of  treatment  in  European  markets 
for  British  sugared  products  that  we  grant  them  in 
ours,  assuming  apparently  that  this  was  secured  by 
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the  Convention.  When,  however,  the  British  repre- 
sentative on  the  Brussels  Permanent  Commission 
draws  attention  to  this  assumed  breach,  the  foreign 
delegates  cynically  decide  that  they  never  intended 
anything  of  the  sort.  Of  course  not.  Duties  on  their 
sugar  are  reduced,  but  their  tariffs  against  British 
sugared  products  remain. 

As  soon  as  the  Convention  was  signed,  these  amiable 
European  coadjutors  set  to  work  to  build  factories  for 
the  production  of  sugared  goods  to  invade  this  country, 
and  to  seize  our  export  trade,  hitherto,  owing  to 
Continental  high  sugar  duties  and  bounties,  perfectly 
secure.  Not  content  even  with  that,  some  of  them 
are  establishing  branches  in  this  country  to  secure 
whatever  advantages  may  be  derived  by  them  from 
Colonial  preferences.  It  looks  very  much  like  a 
confidence  trick. 

MR.    HENRY    TENNANT'S    VIEWS. 

Mr.  Henry  Tennant  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
oldest  railway  manager  in  the  Kingdom  and  should 
know  something  about  the  allegations  that  as  a 
commercial  nation  we  are  on  the  decline.  He  denies 
that  the  country  is  "  decrepit,"  and  from  a  lifelong 
connection  with  railways  gives  the  following  facts : — 

"  In  1892  the  people  paid  for  railway  convenience 
over  30  millions,  whilst  in  1902,  when  the  population 
had  increased  10  per  cent.,  they  paid  over  39  millions, 
an  increase  on  the  ten  years  of  over  30  per  cent.  For 
carriage  of  merchandise  in  1892  they  paid  42  millions, 
and  in  1902  above  54  millions.  From  all  sources 
railways  showed  an  increase  of  27  millions  in  1902  on 
1892.  During  the  same  ten  years  the  railway 
companies  had  spent  250  millions  in  improvements." 

These  figures  certainly  do  not  point  in  the  direction 
of  Macaulay's  New  Zealander. 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  GRANTS 

OF  LAND  TO  RAILWAYS. 

(Part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brunner.) 

"The  United  States  and  Canada  gave  enormous  land 
grants  to  railways.  The  United  States  Federal 
Government  each  year  grants  "appropriations'*  for 
harbours,  for  the  con-ection  of  rivers,  for  canals — the 
Stiate  of  New  York  maintains  the  great  Erie  Canal 
toll-free  throughout  its  length  of  350  miles  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Hudson  River.  Switzerland  and  Hungary 
have  done  wonderful  things  on  their  State  railways. 
Germany  improves  the  Rhine,  three  countries  together 
improve  the  Danube,  for  traffic.  Germany  is  continu- 
ally reducing  her  railway  charges  on  goods,  and  makes 
canals  to  compete  with  the  railways.  France  spent, 
between  1877  and  1902,  18  millions  on  new  canals  and 
the  improvement  of  old  canals.  Last  June,  the  Senate 
voted  another  seven  millions  for  canals  and  three  for 
harbours,  and  the  Chamber  will  undoubtedly  confii*m 
the  vote  ere  long. 

"  Denmark  makes  canals,  and  has  fostered  her  agri- 
culture in  marvellous  fashion.  Professor  Robertson,  in 
the  pay  of  Canada,  has  made  a  triumph  of  his  agricul- 
tural department,  and  much  has  been  done  in  New 
South  Wales  for  her  dairy  industry.  Prussia,  through 
her  great  State-endowed  technological  institutions, 
gives  much  direct,  as  well  as  enormous,  incalculable, 
indirect  help  to  every  trade.  All  these  things  we  leave 
to  private  enterprise  or  private  munificence,  and  we 
treat  every  promoter  of  a  public  work  as  if  he  were  a 
public  enemy.  The  Labour  party  is  crying  out  for  the 
nationalization  of  our  railways,  but  the  idea  of  borrow- 
ing a  thousand  millions  with  Consols  at  88  appals  one. 

"I  submit  to  you  that  we  might  begin  with  the 
nationalization  of  our  canals,  now  for  the  most  part 
sadly  antiquated,  and  bringing  them  up  to  one  modern 
standard  gauge  such  as  the  French  gauge.     France 
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has  national  canals,  almost  toll  free  (as  well  as  toll-free 
national  roads),  and  I  pledge  my  reputation  as  a  man 
of  business  to  the  statement  that  a  system  of  national 
toll-free  canals  would  give  much  more  help  to 
manufacture  and  to  agriculture  than  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
10  per  cent,  protection,  even  if  every  penny  of  the  10 
per  cent,  went  into  the  pockets  of  manufacturers  and 
farmers — an  impossibility.  Such  a  canal  system  would 
benefit  every  class,  from  landowners  to  navvies,  and 
would  injure  none,  not  even,  I  make  bold  to  say, 
railway  shareholders ;  but  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
only  as  a  beginning  of  a  new  regime,** 

*♦  Yours  faithfully, 

*'  John  T.  Brunneb.'* 

ENGLISH    NORMAL    TAXATION 
INCREASED    FROM  £99,000,000  IN    1898  TO 

£140,000,000  IN  1903. 
The  increase  of  upwards  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  normal 
taxation  of  England  is  most  oppressive  and  unjustifi- 
able, and  imperatively  demands  a  change  in  our  spend- 
thrift happy-go-lucky  Government.  The  net  addition 
to  the  National  Debt  caused  by  the  South  African 
War,  which,  with  sufficient  foresight  and  skill  would 
have  been  terminated  in  a  few  months,  was  about 
£250,000,000  of  which  about  £200,000,000  has  been 
added  to  the  National  Debt,  and  this,  at  2^  per 
cent.,  would  only  cause  an  additional  taxation  of  about 
£5,000,000,  leaving  £36,000,000  of  normal  annual 
expenditure,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  cannot 
be  justified. 

TRANSFER  OF  BRITISH  TRADES  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 
The  Preferential  Traders  make  a  great  outcry  against 
Free  Trade  because  a  British  busmess  at  Bradford  is 
being  transferred  to  the  United  States,  but  as  a 
Bradford  correspondent  states  in  The  TimeSy  another 
manufacturer  tried  the  experiment  a  few  years  ago  but 
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lost  heavily  by  it  and  has  returned  to  Bradford  where 
he  is  now  prosperous.  Before  Free  Trade  was 
established  in  England  several  British  firms  transferred 
the  whole  or  part  of  their  businesses  to  foreign 
countries,  and  everyone  has  heard  of  the  eminent  firm 
of  Cockerell  &  Co.  makers  of  iron  and  steel  machinery 
in  Belgium  and  of  M.  M.  Waddington,  manufacturers  in 
France,  one  of  whom  became  a  French  Minister  of  State, 
and  was  also  Ambassador  from  France  to  England. 

All  the  men  who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
employment  by  the  transfer  of  British  businesses 
abroad  or  by  dumping  of  foreign  manufactures  are 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  agricultural  labourers  who 
have  lost  their  employment,  and  this  has  been  going 
on  for  nearly  60  years  without  any  opposition  from 
either  the  Liberal  or  Conservative  parties. 

Mr.  Asquith  says : — "  Has  anyone  computed  how 
many  cases  there  has  been  of  foreign  capital  coming  to 
this  country  in  order  that  it  might  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  cheap  food,  cheap  raw  material,  and  of  good  labour  T 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Westinghouse  Installation 
at  Manchester  ?  Have  you  heard  of  how  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Company  has  set  up  its  large  works 
in  Scotland  ?  I  had  a  communication  from  a  gentle- 
man who  is  present,  I  believe,  in  this  hall  to-night, 
which  states  that  he  went  to  the  United  States  twelve 
years  ago  and  he  was  in  the  woollen  trade,  and  having 
apparently  prospered  there  he  sold  his  business  to  the 
American  Woollen  Trust,  as  he  admitted,  at  a  fancy 
price  and  being  satisfied  that  he  could  obtain  a  more 
remunerative  investment  for  his  capital  in  England 
than  in  the  States  he  is  commencing  manufacturing  in 
Huddersfield." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Priestley,  at  the  Conference  of  the  York- 
shire Liberal  Federation  said,  *'  He  stood  before  them 
as  a  manufacturer  and  exporter  of  goods  and  he  owed 
everything  to  Free  Trade.      The  greatest  market  that 
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he  had  to-day  was  the  most  highly  protected  market 
in  the  world.  His  firm  sent  more  goods  to  the  United 
States  to-day  than  to  any  other  market  in  the  world, 
and  he  knew  from  his  own  personal  experience,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  not  true  to  state  that  the  100  per 
cent,  tariff  or  more  which  was  put  on  to  Bradford 
manufactures  kept  their  goods  out  of  the  United  States. 
The  fact  was  that  owing  to  the  100  per  cent,  duty  upon 
every  piece,  whilst  it  yielded  the  American  10  per  cent, 
only,  the  British  manufacturer  got  20  per  cent. 

Note. — This  shows  the  enormous  profits  which  English 
manufacturers  often  demand,  and  sometimes,  as  in  this 
case,  obtain  for  their  goods,  whilst  German  and  other 
foreign  manufacturers  are  content  with  very  much 
smaller  profits  and  quicker  returns,  and  for  this  reason 
alone.  English  tenders  are  often  rejected  even  for  work 
in  this  country,  and  those  of  foreigners  are  accepted- 

In  former  times  money  was  dear,  and  Consols  were 
issued  in  1802  to  pay  5  per  cent.,  whilst  at  one  time 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars  they  were  at  about  48, 
yielding  considerably  more  than  6  per  cent.,  and  of 
course  profits  had  to  be  large  to  meet  the  dearness  of 
money  and  the  risks  of  war  and  cost  of  insurance,  but 
before  the  South  African  War  consols  rose  to  upwards 
of  112  and  yielded  only  £2  28.  per  cent.,  so  that  profits 
should  fall  proportionately.  A  fai'mer  now  considers 
himself  lucky  if  he  can  obtain  4  per  cent,  on  his 
capital,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  by  charging  a 
profit  of  about  5  per  cent,  on  an  average,  has  an 
enormous  turn  over  which  enables  the  Board  to  make 
an  average  profit  of  about  20  per  cent.,  and  the  shares 
are  now  at  a  premium  of  more  than  1,000  per  cent. 

FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION  IN 

AUSTRALIA. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Westminster  Gazette,) 
Sir, — Rather  more  than  four  years  since  I  paid  my 
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ninth  visit  to  Melbourne,  Australia.  At  that  time 
Victoria  was  a  Colony  given  over  largely  to  Protection. 
Her  imports,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  high.  Staying 
for  some  weeks,  I  was  struck  with  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamships  that 
were  found  either  in  Hobson's  Bay  or  wharves  on  the 
Yarra,  or  other  places  where  ships  discharge  their 
cargo.  I  knew  that  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales, 
distant  about  550  miles,  was  in  the  main  a  free  port. 
Knowing  something  of  the  vigorous  opposition  that 
the  fiscal  policies  had  produced  in  either  Colony,  I 
was  curious  to  ascertain  which  port  had  the  greater 
amount  of  shipping  and  the  larger  share  of  imports. 
I  should  say  that  for  every  steamer  and  sailing  vessel 
at  Melbourne  there  were  at  that  time  four  at  Sydney. 
The  two  cities  are  of  about  equal  population — Sydney 
somewhat  in  excess  since  the  land  boom  mania 
(1902-3)  in  the  Protected  Colony  of  Victoria. 

Nor  was  the  contrast  in  relation  to  ordinary  com- 
merce to  the  advantage  of  Melbourne.  In  the  latter 
city  business  was  dull.  In  Sydney  the  streets,  stores, 
and  warehouses  showed  much  activity  and  what  the 
Americans  call  go,  which  I  firmly  believe  was  the  first 
result  of  Free  Trade  policy  which  then  existed  there. 
You  will  notice  that  I  am  speaking  of  conditions  prior 
to  the  Australian  Confederation.  The  causes,  in  my 
judgment,  are  germane  to  the  present  discussion  re 
"fiscal  tariff's."  It  does  not  require  much  argument 
to  prove  that  manufacturers  and  business  men  who 
export  goods  of  all  ordinary  kinds  will  make  choice  of 
the  free  ports,  especially  where  foodstuff's  are  in 
question.  I  suppose  two  vessels  trading  to  Australia 
with  £10,000  represented  the  cargo  of  either  ships. 
Sydney  is  reached  and  no  hindrance  to  landing  or 
market  exists,  then  Melbourne  is  reached,  and  at  least 
£1,000  must  be  either  paid  or  arranged  for  in  bond. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Sydney  has  had  the  preference  and 
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has  gone  far  ahead  financially  and  commercially  t  The 
streets  and  stores  were  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  goods 
adapted  to  colonial  needs  and  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Now,  Sir,  if  this  important  factor  was  and  is 
vital  to  the  prosperity  of  New  South  Wales  and  her 
capital  port,  Sydney,  how  much  more  important  it  is  that 
London,  Liverpool,  and  all  other  British  ports  should 
be  open  to  the  whole  world !  In  every  part  of  the 
earth  our  free  ports  and  free  trade  acts  as  a  powerful 
and  a  beneficent  magnet,  at.tracting  to  these  shores  the 
varied  produce  of  the  wide,  wide  world.  I  have 
recently  been  spending  three  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for 
quantity,  quality,  stability,  and  moderate  prices  we  ai'e 
far  and  away  in  advance  of  the  United  States  in  the 
majority  of  articles  common  to  our  social  and  family 
life.  In  my  judgment,  London  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  other  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
for  plenty  and  quality  for  our  teeming  population.  To 
build  barriers  against  our  unselfish  and  magnificent 
isolation  in  the  matter  of  Free  Trade,  which  draws  all 
men  and  and  things  to  us,  would  be  madness.  To 
make  a  great  bugbear  of  **  dumping,"  is  supreme  folly 
Suppose  it  true  that  £100,000  in  steel  rails  have 
been  sent  from  the  United  States.  They  do  not  eat 
anything,  nor  are  they  perishable.  If  they  can  from 
the  other  side  import  material  values  at  low  prices,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  purchasers  here,  the  more  profit 
for  the  expended  capital  when  the  certain  reaction 
comes.  If  my  letter  is  acceptable,  I  will  send  you 
some  facts  worth  knowing  at  this  time  of  singular  and 
unjust  manipulations  of  figures. 

Yours,  ifec, 

Henry  Varley. 
Brighton,  Sussex, 
November  11. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE'S 
SPEECH. 

Inadequate  Results  to  the  Colonies. 

"  I  cannot  give  you — there  would  not  be  time — to 
give  you  the  details,  but  I  am  prepared  to  assert,  I  do 
not  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  because  I  know 
that  I  shall  be  contradicted,  but  I  say  it  would  be  a 
moderate  estimate  to  say  that  the  Glasgow  Budget 
would  entail  a  loss  to  the  consumer  of  at  least  35,  and 
possibly  50,  millions  or  more,  in  return  for  which  the 
revenue  might  gain  a  gradually  diminishing  sum,  in 
proportion  to  the  success  of  the  scheme,  of  eight 
millions  a  year  (laughter),  and  it  would  provide  a 
subsidy — for  it  is  nothing  else — of  2 J  millions  to  the 
Colonies.  Now  we  are  told  the  Colonies  have  made 
us  an  offer.  I  find  no  trace  of  any  definite  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  Colonies.  No  doubt  the  Colonial 
Ministers  have  discussed  the  question  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, but  I  venture  to  say  they  have  never  had  this 
scheme  before  them,  and  I  venture  to  say  there  is  no 
Colonial  Minister  who  would  set  his  hand  to  a  scheme 
which  required  sacrifices  so  vast  on  the  part  of  the 
British  taxpayer  in  return  for  so  inadequate  a  subsidy 
to  themselves.  (Cheers.)  How  would  this  subsidy  of 
2 J  millions  be  divided  among  the  Colonies  ?  Canada 
would  get  38.  2d.  per  head  (laughter) ;  Australia  would 
get  Is.  lid.;  New  Zealand  would  get  6s.  8d.  per 
head;  and  South  Africa  would  get  the  magnificent 
sum  of  3d.  per  head  of  its  white  population.  (Loud 
laughter.)  India  (cheers)  and  the  Crown  Colonies 
would  get  nothing.  (*  Shame.')  India  and  South  Africa 
are  the  best  customers  for  our  exports.  Yet  this  is 
the  reward  which  they  are  to  receive  under  this 
scheme,  which  purports  to  be  a  scheme  for  the  fiscal 
unification  of  the  Empire." 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

"  The  principle  of  the  Sugar  Convention  Act  was, 
first,  that  foreign  bounties  should  cease ;  second,  that 
no  bounty-fed  sugar  should  be  allowed  to  come  into 
this  country ;  and  third,  that  no  preference  should  be 
given  to  colonial  produce  over  that  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  passing,  one  may  inquire  why  colonial 
preference  was  specially  prohibited,  and  why  Mr. 
Chamberlain  agreed  to  the  prohibition.  It  would 
seem  as  fair  to  give  preference  to  colonial  sugar  as  to 
colonial  corn  and  meat.  Possibly  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  explain  wherein  lies  the  difference. 

"  But  to  return  to  pig-iron.  The  position  of  Canadian 
pig-iron  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  bounty-fed 
sugar.  The  Canadian  Government  for  some  years  has 
given  a  bounty  of  $3  a  ton,  or  say  128.,  on  all  pig- 
iron  made  in  Canada  from  Canadian  ore  ;  not  a  bounty 
on  the  pig-iron  exported,  but  a  bounty  on  the  total 
amount  made.  It  has  given  a  further  bounty  of  $3 
more  on  steel  made  from  Canadian  iron. 

"In  consequence  of  the  advantage  of  this  bounty, 
which  has  now  been  reduced,  I  believe,  by  about  Is., 
the  Canadian  ironmasters  have  exported  Canadian  pig- 
iron  to  this  country,  and  have  sent  us,  or,  to  use  the 
current  phrase,  have  dumped  upon  us  in  the  years 
1901-2  nearly  as  much  iron  as  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  America  put  together.  The  actual 
figures  are  for  those  two  years,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  78,615  tons;  America,  45,973  tons; 
and  Canada,  103,202  tons.  This  surely  is  dumping 
with  a  vengeance,  and  is  unquestionably  due  to  the 
benefit  which  the  Canadian  makers  derive  from  their 
bounty. 

"  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  equally  flagi-ant  case 
of  bounty-fed  imports  into  this  country,  and  I  am 
curious  to  see  whether  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  will   be  consistent  and  will  apply  their 
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own  principles  to  a  colonial  produce,  and  I  am  alao 
curious  to  see  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain if  they  should  do  so. 

"  In  the  interesting  letter  written  by  Mr.  Ross,  the 
Premier  of  Ontario,  and  published  in  some  of  the 
papers  on  November  7,  he  looks  forward  to  a  great 
increase  in  the  export  of  Canadian  manufactures  to 
England,  and  to  sending  Canadian  manufactures  to 
this  country  owing  to  the  10  per  cent,  preference, 
which,  he  understands,  is  to  be  given  to  colonial 
produce.  No  doubt,  pig-iron  will  be  one  of  these,' 
and  as  a  free-trader,  1  have  no  objection  to  its 
importation.  We  are,  however,  entitled  to  know 
whether  the  prohibition  of  bounty-fed  imports  is  to 
apply  to  colonial  produce  as  well  as  to  foreign  produce, 
if  Mr.  Balfour  carries  out  his  policy,  and  I  trust 
that  some  explanation  on  this  important  point  may  be 
forthcoming.  "  I  am,  yours,  &c., 

"Walter  S.  B.  McLaren." 

"  56,  Ashley  Gardens,  S.W," 

DUMPING. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times,) 

Sir, — In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  published  in 
TOur  columns  to-day,  Mr.  Brailsford,  chairman  of  the 
Ebbw  Vale  Steel,  Iron,  and  Coal  Company  (Limited), 
tays : — 

"  In  fact,  during  the  height  of  the  American  '  boom* 
last  year,  at  a  time  when  our  own  market  was  being 
invaded  by  Germany,  we  could  have  sold  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  steel  for  America  but"  for  their 
protection  tariff.  They  knew  how  to  take  care  of 
their  '  booms,'  and  not  idlow  it  to  be  suddenly  swamped, 
as  was  ours  by  the  Germans  in  August,  1900." 

Will  you  allow  me  to  put  before  your  readers  the 
aimple  facts  as  to  American  iron  and  steel  imports  in 
the  last  three  years: — - 
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Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel  into  U.S.A. 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Pig  Iron  (tona) 

39,326 

168,961 

956,198 

Scrap  Iron  (tons) 

20,414 

49.188 

185.901 

Bar  Iron  (lbs.)    ... 

39,747,497 

49.110.456 

96.695,208 

Bail  way  Bars  (tons) 

1.091 

16.017 

122.994 

Hoop  (band  or  scroll)  (lbs.) 
Ingots,  Blooms,  Bars  of 

768.117 

11.723,201 

3.498.551 

Steel,  etc.  (lbs.) 

19.844.640 

202,666.407 

350.026.997 

Sheet.  Plate,  and  Taggers 
Iron  or  Steel  (lbs.)     ... 

4,891,523 

17,968.383 

18.061.516 

Tinplates  (lbs.) 

117.880.312 

198.906.086 

109.913.298 

Wire  Rods  (lbs.) 

41.588.192 

38.486,853 

61,497,919 

Wire  (lbs.)          

6.242,160 

9.466.330 

8,584,797 

■ 
Total    value    of    above 

and  all  other  Imports 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

of    Iron     and     Steel, 

f.o.b. 

f.o.b. 

f.o.b. 

Machinery,     etc.,    ex- 

cept Ore          

17.874.789 

27.180.247 

51.617,312 

Roughly  converting  at  5  dollars  to  the  £,  we  get : — 
United  States  imports  of  iron,  steel,  machinery,  etc., 
f.o.b.  values— 1901,  £3,575,000;  1902,  £5,436,000; 
1903,  £10,323,000. 

The  imports  of  iron,  steel,  machinery,  etc.,  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1902  (retained  for  home  consump- 
tion) were  valued  at  £15,H00,000  c.i.f.  United  States 
imports,  it  should  be  observed,  are  entered  at  f.o.b. 
values  at  ports  of  origin. 

Mr.  Brailsford  has  therefore  misinformed  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  unfortunately  Mr.  Chamberlain  does 
not  appear  to  know  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 

L.  G.  Chiozza  Monet. 
Oatlands,  Nov.  30. 
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(To  the  Editor  of  The  limes,) 
Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  add  a  complement  to 
the  letter  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money  which  appears 
in  your  issue  of  this  morning,  where  he  shows  that  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  of  iron  and  steel  have 
substantially  grown  during  the  past  three  years  I  The 
statement  which  follows  contains  an  account  of  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  all  parts  during  the 
same  period,  the  figures  being  taken  from  the  "Monthly 
Summary  of  the  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United 
States,'*  No.  12,  series  1902-1903. 

Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel  from  the  U.S.A., 
12  Months  ending  June: — 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manu- 

factures of : — 

Iron  ore           ...     tons 

60.717 

68,265 

77,220 

Pig  iron 

255,253 

64.704 

18,198 

Scrap  and  old,  fit  only 

for  re-manufaoture 

tons 

32,770 

13,496 

6,048 

Bar  iron          ...        Il|. 

53.120.643 

45,071.956 

40,583,205 

Bar  or  rods  of  steel : — 

Wire  rods        ...       lb. 

20.556.958 

27.447.545 

71.360.171 

All  other          

171,191,676 

34,897.519 

30.447.664 

Billets,  ingots,  and  bloom 

tons 

121,136 

2.907 

2,127 

Hoop,  band,  and  scroll,  lb. 

8,238.093 

3.899,732 

3.740,234 

Rails  for  railways : — 

Iron       tons 

1,290 

640 

81 

Steel „ 

373,688 

166.816 

22,896 

Sheets  and  plates  :— 

Iron      lb. 

18,163.414 

9.526.330 

6,491,690 

Steel     

108.380.369 

28.501.666 

31.680.206 

Tin  plates,  terne  plates, 

and  taggers  tin  ..  Jb. 

1.367.406 

2.406.812 

1.555.146 

Structural  iron  and 

steel tons 

64.820 

^1.190 

32.952 

Wire     lb. 

164,883.419 

223,195.660 

224.152.686 

xl 
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Summarifiing  the  above  we  have  as  followe : — 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

Articles  classified  under 
ionb 
;,           ..             lb. 

908.000 
646.000.000 

366,000 
876,000,000 

169.000 
410,000,000 

The  figures  should  reassure  Mr.  Brailsford,  whose 
letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  reproduced  in  The  Times 
of  the  dOth  ult.,  attracted  considerable  attention  here 
in  Liverpool. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  shown  a  corresponding 
table  detailing  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
of  iron  and  steel,  but  the  list  is  a  very  long  one ;  how- 
ever, you  may  perhaps  find  space  for  the  summary  of 
the  values  for  the  past  five  years  taken  from  Table  5, 
"Monthly  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,"  vol.  1  [Cd.  1,582]  :— 

Total  value  of  Iron  and  Steel  Exports  from  tht 
United  Kingdom — Calendar  year. 


1898,  £22,638,272 

1899,  28,101,049 

1900,  31,992,675 


1901,  £25,282,080 

1902,  29,203,875 

1903,  25,801,127 

(10  months) 
I  am.  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

Geo.  J.  S.  Broomhall. 


Com  Exchange,  Liverpool,  Dee.  1. 


THE  BRITISH  CONTRACTOR  IN  EGYPT. 

A  OORKESPOHDENT  seuds  US  a  copy  of  the  Egyptian 
Gazettey  containing  some  particulars  of  Britisn  and 
other  contracts  in  Egypt.  It  appears  that  recently 
the  Railway  Administration  there  had  an  order  of  a 
lair  size  to  give  for  steel  tyres  for  repairing  its 
locomotives  and  tenders.     A  large  number  of  tenders 
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were  received  in  reply  from  both  British  and  German 
firms.  Messrs.  Krupp  of  Essen  obtained  the  order  at 
198.  6d.  per  100  kilos,  while  the  average  British  tenden 
were  well  over  40s.  per  100  kilos.  One  British  firm, 
who  wrote  saying  that  they  were  sending  in  a  specially 
low  quotation  in  order  to  ensure  getting  the  order, 
quoted,  it  is  said,  42s.  per  100  kilos!  * 

PART  OF  LORD  GOSCHEN'S  SPEECH. 

Here  is  the  evidence  as  to  the  dividends  of  the  great 
shipping  companies  of  Germany,  prosperous  Germany. 
The  dividend  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  was 
10  per  cent,  in  1900,  6  per  cent,  in  1901,  and  in  1902 
it  was  4J  per  cent.  Take  next  the  North-German 
Lloyd ;  in  1900  it  was  8 J  per  cent.,  in  1901  6  per 
cent.,  and  in  1902  it  was  nil  (Laughter.)  Next  take 
the  Hansa  Line;  in  1900  the  dividend  was  14  per 
cent.,  in  1901  it  was  8  per  cent.,  and  in  1902  it  was 
6  per  cent.  Then,  last,  let  us  take  the  Hamburg- 
South  America  Steam  Shipping  Company;  in  19CH0 
the  dividend  was  10  per  cent.,  in  1901  4  per  cent., 
and  in  1902  it  was  again  nil.  (Laughter.)  This  does 
not  look  very  formidable,  any  more  so  than  the 
Morgan  combine,  which,  in  spite  of  its  great  expen- 
diture, does  not  seem  so  far  to  have  done  much  harm 
to  this  country. 

PRICES    OF   WHEAT    AND    BREAD. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

Sir, — ^Several  letters  have  reached  me  with  refer- 
ence to  my  own  in  The  Times  of  November  25.  My 
correspondents  asks  if  I  can  complete  the  series  of 

fears  and  also  give  my  authorities.     As  I  said  before, 
do  not  think  the  figures  are  to  be  found  in  any  one 
work  of  reference,  or  compared  as  I  gave  them. 

*ThuB  the  average  profit  wanted  by  the  Britiih  firms  was  300  p.  o. 
more  than  the  German  price,  inclndug  the  Qerman  profit. 
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The  annual  average  prices  of  wheat  are  from 
"  Whitaker's  Ahnanack,"  and  the  editor  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  those  which  will  appear  in  his 
volume  for  1904. 

The  annual  average  prices  of  bread  are  from 
"  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,"  and  the  publishers  of 
that  work  have  also  kindly  given  me  information 
which  will  appear  in  the  new  edition,  nearly  ready  for 
publication.  Here  are  the  figures  after  1895,  which 
was  the  last  date  given  in  my  letter  of  November  2;"). 

Table   Showing   the    Comparative   Average 
Annual  Price  of  Wheat  and  Bread  since  1895. 


Arerage  Annual  Price  of 

Averafre  Annual  Price 

YEiJl. 

Wheat  per  quarter 

of  Bread 

(Qr.-504lb.) 

(Per  4  lb.  Tjoaf). 

3.       d. 

d. 

189G 

26       2 

H 

1897 

30       2 

64* 

1898 

34       0 

74* 

1899 

25       8 

1000 

26     11 

5 

1901 

26      9 

Not  given 

1902 

28     11 

To  October,  S^d. 

1903 

Not  given 

•Figures  given  for  June  to  December. 
The  great  rise  in  1897  and  1898  was  due  chiefly  to 
Mr.  Leiter's  comer  in  wheat.  The  prices  given  as  the 
average  cost  of  bread  are  doubtless  higher  than  those 
paid  by  much  the  larger  j)ortion  of  tlie  nation,  but 
this  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  wheat  and  the  cost  of  bread,  as 
cheaper  wheat  is  used  for  cheaper  bread. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  Marston. 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  liOndon. 

[Note. — I  bought  bread  in  1899  at  4d.  per  quartern. 
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"  After  fifty  years  of  free  imports,  we  find  that,  so 
far  from  the  process  of  natural  selection  of  industry 
having  overwhelmed  our  manufacturers,  our  imports 
for  home  consumption,  valued  in  1902  at  £462,000,000, 
consisted  as  to  86  per  cent,  of  food  for  our  people  and 
food  for  our  factories.  Of  the  remaining  14  per  cent., 
5.4  per  cent,  consisted  of  materials  used  in  domestic 
industry — the  form  of  activity  upon  which  more  than 
any  other  factor  depends  the  happiness  of  a  people — 
or  of  personal  necessaries.  A  further  5.4  per  cent, 
consisted  of  luxuries,  chiefly  made  up  of  articles  of  a 
special  character,  such  as  are  not  produced  in  this 
country,  and  are  therefore  not  competitive.  The 
balance,  2.6  per  cent.,  was  made  up  of  miscellaneous 
articles,  such  as  tobacco,  petroleum,  etc." 

The  case  really  becomes  complete  when  we  add 
that  the  United  Kingdom  exports  £5  12s.  of  manu- 
factured goods  per  head  of  her  population,  while 
Germany  and  the  United  States  export  only  £2  128. 
and  £l  3s.  per  head  of  their  respective  populations. 
Mr.  Money  rightly  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  Free 
Trade  has  given  this  country  not  merely  wealth  but 
free  play  for  its  energies.  No  unsuitable  industry 
has  been  artificially  fostered ;  the  consumer  has  been 
left  free  to  exchange  the  products  of  his  labour  for 
the  best  value  the  world  has  to  offer.  And  the 
process  of  natural  selection  has  so  operated  that  we 
import  a  larger  proportion  of  food  and  raw  material 
and  export  a  larger  proportion  of  manufactured  goods 
than  any  other  country.  If  this  is  the  object,  there  is 
no  tariff  system  which  could  accomplish  it  half  as  well. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Money's  book 
is  his  analysis  of  the  '*  self-contained  "  idea  which,  as 
he  rightly  argues,  is  incompatible  with  a  high  civilis- 
ation. We  have  not  space  to  dwell  at  length  on  this, 
but  we  will  conclude  with  one  brief  quotation  on  a 
point  which  is  often  misunderstood  : — 
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"There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  if  we 
increased  our  production  of  wheat  we  should  be  less 
dependent  on  foreign  food.  The  fallacy  of  this  is 
apparent  from  the  consideration  that  increased  wheat 
production  would  mean  the  sacrifice  of  some  part  of 
our  meat  and  milk  production.  Our  imports  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  amount  to  about  100,000,000  cwt.  per 
annum.  Even  if  we  returned  to  the  wheat  acreage  of 
1870  we  should  only  grow  an  additional  30,000,000  cwt., 
and  require  a  balance  of  70,000,000  cwt.  from  oversea. 
To  devote  2,000,000  more  acres  to  wheat  to  produce 
this  result  would  mean  that  there  would  be  a  reduced 
production  of  other  foods,  which  would  have  to  be 
imported  in  their  turn." 

Note. — There  is  already  a  great  deficiency  of  milk  in 
England,  causing  an  abnormal  death  rate  among  very 
young  children,  and  it  is  necessary  that  more  arable 
land  should  be  put  under  grass  to  provide  more  milk^ 
not  that  grass  land  should  be  made  into  arable  land. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

Poor  Canada!  The  figures  for  the  year  ending 
June  show  that  "  it  is  not  well "  with  her  trade. 
True,  that  like  our  own  trade  for  last  year  and  this,  it 
IS  one  of  record  trade,  but  whilst  the  exports  are  up 
by  3  millions,  the  imports,  alas!  have  increased  by 
over  6  millions,  and  the  comfortable  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  has  dwindled  till  it  is  well  under  half  a 
million.  Nor  is  the  Imperial  aspect  of  these  figures 
any  the  more  satisfactory.  Since  we  have  bought 
2|  millions  more  from  Canada,  whilst  the  United 
States  has  only  taken  an  extra  £100,000,  we  naturally 
expected  to  find  a  great  increase  in  British  as  com- 
oared  with  United  States  imports.  But  no  I  True  that 
British  imports  are  up  by  nearly  2  millions,  but  the 
United  States  imports  nave  grown  by  nearly  3^  millions. 
The  following  table  indicates  what  has  happened  : — 
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Imports  into  Canada  (Fereentages), 

From  TJ.  K.    From  U.  8. 
Before  Preference — 

Average  of  years  1893—7  ...     32     ...    49 
After  Preference —  fo   liifl; 

1898    25     ...     59 

1902    25     ...     58 

1903    26     ...     61 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  the  reeults 
of  Preference  were  "  disappointing." 

OUR  IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE  IS  IN 
NO  DANGER. 
(From  a  Letter  in  The  Times,) 
Me.  Brailsford  is  a  Jeremiah  after  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
own  heart — it  is  "  only  a  matter  of  a  few  months  (it 
has  already  continued  for  over  three  years)  before  the 
English  steel-makers  will  be  crushed  out  of  existence." 
We  shall  wait  with  interest  the  reply  which  will 
certainly  be  forthcoming  from  quite  as  ^eat "  experts  " 
in  the  steel  trade  as  Mr.  Brailsford.  MeanwhUe  one 
or  two  points  of  interest  occur  to  us.  He  tells  us  that 
it  is  only  during  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  that 
"  the  German  and  American  competition  has  developed 
and  become  systematised."  But  if  Mr.  Brailsford's 
company  is  being  "dumped"  out  of  existence,  why 
do  the  shares,  which  in  1898  (before  the  "  dumping  " 
began)  touched  4^,  to-day  stand  at  7?  True,  that 
there  was  no  dividend  in  1902  (the  company's  year 
ends  in  March),  but  this  year's  dividend  was  5  per 
cent,  and  that  of  1901  6  per  cent.  If  we  go  back  to 
a  period  well  before  the  3J  years  of  dumping,  here  are 
some  of  the  dividends  paid : 


1894      2i 

1897      ... 

1895      ...   ,      ...    nil 

1898      ...        . 

1896      ...    i,;ih*.,|iil 

loyy    ,H»p  t  ','♦ 

These     are     fMSte  /which; 

certfu»l/.>  need 

explanation.    <  t,  ..i  ; . .    -  ' 

''■      -f-  .      .;  / 

ml 
further 
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We  do  not  forget  that  Mr.  Brailaford  gives  a  sort 
of  an  explanation  : 

*'  During  the  last  few  years  the  company  have  held 
their  own  by  keeping  their  mills  employed  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  by  the  variety  of  their  manufacture, 
and  by  the  crumbs  of  business  which  the  foreigner  has 
left  them,  but  have  done  so  at  a  profit  which  would  be 
regarded  as  an  inadequate  one  upon  any  one  of  the  four 
industries  carried  on  to  produce  the  finished  steel." 

Why  you  should  keep  your  mills  going  to  the  fullest 
capacity  if  all  you  get  of  business  is  the  ''  crumbs  "  we 
do  not  profess  to  understand.  Perhaps  Mr.  Brailsford's 
company  loses  a  little  on  everything  it  sells,  but 
makes  a  living  (like  the  old  applewoman)  by  selling 
such  a  desperate  lot. 

The  total  value  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  Great 
Britain  amounted  in  1902  to  something  between 
£150,000,000  and  £160,000,000.  It  consists  of 
£15,750,000  of  imports  and  between  £130,000,000 
and  £140,000,000  of  home  production.  It  is  disposed 
of  by  £61,500,000  of  exports  and  something  like 
£90,000,000  of  home  consumption.  Of  its  £15,750,000 
of  imports,  £8,000,000  came  from  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  Mr.  Brailsford's  bete  noire.  He  asks  us 
to  believe  that  this  paltry  quantity  is  going  to  destroy 
the  whole  of  this  great  industry.  "  The  steel  trade  is 
not  only  going,  and  going  rapidly,  but  a  great  deal  of 
it  has  already  gone.*'  But  he  omits  to  state  that  in 
the  year  in  which  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  sent 
us  8,000,000  worth  of  steel  we  sent  them  £6,750,000 
worth  of  similar  articles.  He  informs  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  last  year  "  we  could  have  sold  hundreds  of 
thouBands  of  tons  of  steel  for  America  but  for  their 
protection  tariff."  Mr.  Brailsford's  assertion  has  as 
little  foundation  as  most  of  the  other  specific  state- 
ments contained  in  his  letter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
did  export  to  America  in  the  year  in  question  upwards 
of  £10,000,000  worth  of  iron  and  steel. 
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PMr.  Brailsford  is  apparently  dissatisfied  with  his 
dividends  of  5  per  cent,  this  year  and  6  per  cent,  in  1901, 
but  anyone  who  looks  at  the  Stock  Exchange  list  will 
see  that  the  shares  of  industrial  companies  are  usually 
worth  a  price  which  yields  only  3^  to  5  per  cent., 
for  instance,  the  debenture  stock  of  the  great  brewery 
firm  of  Barclay  and  Perkins  at  the  current  price  only 
yields  £3  168.  6d.  per  cent. ;  Bass,  £3  14s. ;  Guinness 
stock,  £3  lOs.  3d.  Few  farmers  have  a  profit  of  even 
4  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  and  Consols  a  few  years 
ago  only  yielded  £2  28.  per  cent.  German  manufac- 
turers content  themselves  with  small  profits  and  quick 
returns,  English  manufacturers  prefer  large  profits  and 
slow  returns,  and  thus  lose  many  contracts. 

(To  the  Editor  of   The  Times). 

"  SiK, — Will  you  allow  me  space  to  challenge  a 
statement  made  in  your  correspondence  columns  by 
Mr.  Wanklyn  on  Tuesday  last?  His  letter  conveys 
the  impression  that,  owing  to  hostile  tariff's  in  the 
United  States,  the  trade  of  Bradford  is  so  bad  that 
some  firms  are  "  driven  to  extremities,"  and  that  one 
firm  in  particular  is  transferring  part  of  its  business  to 
the  States  with  employment  for  1,000  hands.  Now, 
Sir,  we  in  Bradford  are  very  sceptical  about  this 
matter.  The  firm  alluded  to  offered  its  business  to 
the  public  in  the  early  part  of  1901  at  the  price  of 
£500,000,  and  the  principals  had  so  much  confidence 
in  its  future  that  they  were  willing  to  take  £200,000 
of  the  purchase  money  in  ordinary  shares.  The 
prospectus  stated  that  the  business  was  acquired  in 
1881,  that  a  substantial  profit  had  been  made  every 
year,  and  that  the  profits  in  1897  were  £39,000,  and 
further  that  the  profits  had  increased  in  each  of  the 
succeeding  years  up  to  the  issue  of  the  prospectus — 
years,  be   it  remembered,  when  the   heavy   Dingltj 
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terifr  had  been  in  operation.  Ii  it  a  fair  thing  to  eajr 
that  such  a  firm  is  driven  to  extremities  t 

"But  one  point  more.  So  far  as  we  know  in 
Bradford  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  portion  of  this 
business  being  transferred  to  America.  The  head  of 
the  firm  may  be  investing  some  of  his  surplus  wealth 
in  additional  business  in  the  States.  But  is  it  likely 
that  large  premises  where  such  a  profitable  business 
has  been  carried  on  will  be  closed  ?  Can  Mr.  Wanklyn 
state  definitely  that  this  is  to  be  so  t  If  he  can,  he 
knows  more  than  we  do,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  But,  if  he  cannot,  1  submit  that  his  let.  er  is 
misleading  your  readers,  and  ought  never  to  have  been 
written. 

"  I  am,  &c., 

"H.  B.  Priestman." 
"  Bradford,  Nov.  27." 

THE  SCHOOL   YEAR  IN   GERMANY. 

(From   The  Times.) 

The  school  year  begins  at  Easter,  and  varies  from 
40  to  46  weeks.  The  holidays,  which  occur  at 
Midsummer,  Michaelmas,  Christmas,  Ejvster,  and 
Whitsuntide,  take  up  eight  weeks  in  the  country  and 
nine  in  the  larger  towns.  They  are  somewhat  longer 
in  Southern  than  in  Northern  Germany.  The  school 
week  ranges  from  20  hours  in  the  lowest  classes  to  32 
in  the  highest.  Attendance  is  remarkably  regular  and 
punctual.  In  the  upper  classes  boys  and  girls  are 
separated  as  far  as  possible ;  co-education  does  not 
find  favour  in  Germany.  Corporal  punishment  ii 
allowed,  but  teachers  are  directed  to  administer  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible.     The  laws  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Only  after  repeated  and  unsuccessful  application 
of  one  of  the  former  punishments  (reprimand,  standing 
oiat,  detention  after  school,   etc.),  or   on   account  of 
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flagrant  disobedience  or  gross  misconduct,  is  a 
moderate  corporal  chastisement  permitted,  but  always 
in  a  measured  form  and  so  as  not  to  be  injurious  to 
health.  The  corporal  punishment  of  girls  is  to  be 
avoided  to  the  utmost." 

THERE    MUST    BE    UNIVERSAL    PRO- 
TECTION ON  ALL  MANUFACTURES 
OR  ON  NONE. 

The  advocates  of  retaliation  should  explain  what  is 
the  precise  amount  of  protection  on  one  manufacture 
which  could  be  proved  to  be  exactly  equivalent  to  their 
proposed  retaliatory  duty  on  another  manufacture,  and 
clearly  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  to  impose  10  per 
cent,  on  an  average*  on  all  foreign  manufactures  would 
be  most  unfair.  Supposing  that  a  10  per  cent,  duty  were 
imposed  on  American  boots  for  instance,  that  would  be 
far  more  in  proportion  to  the  profit  than  10  per  cent, 
on  costly  silks  and  velvets  and  on  some  patent  articles 
on  which  the  profit  sometimes  exceeds  100  per  cent., 
or  than  the  profit  on  a  thousand  guinea  foreign  motor 
car,  in  fact  a  cent,  per  cent,  duty  would  not  keep 
out  certain  articles  which  are  rare  and  excellent  or 
beautiful,  nor  diminish  the  sale  by  one  single  article 
or  induce  the  intending  purchaser  to  prefer  English 
manufactures. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

SiE, — Will  you  allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  of 
comment  to  the  remarkable  American  iron  and  steel 
figures  (taken  from  the  Washington  Monthly  Trade 
Summary  for  June,  1903,  pages  4,552  and  4,553) 
which  I  sent  you  vesterday  ? 

It  appears  to  be  overlooked    that   we   are   at  this 

moment   discussing   the  value   of   Mr.  Chamberlain^s 

*  How  could  an  average  be  struck  on  all  imports?  and  if  it  waa 

struck  it  would  be  disarranged  by  the  importali(^  of  a  greater  or 

legs  amount  of  one  or  more  articles.      'Kfl)'im(in     it' 
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concrete  proposals.  He  alleges  that  our  industries  arc 
being  undermined,  and  that  He  has  not  only  diagnosed 
the  disease  but  found  a  remedy.  That  remedy  is  set 
out  in  the  authorized  version  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
epeeches,  from  which  I  quote  the  following : — 

"  Now  a  moderate  duty  on  all  manufactured  goods 
(cheers)  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  on  the  average, 
but  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  labour  in 
these  goods — that  is  to  say,  putting  the  higher 
rate  on  the  finished  manufactures  upon  which  most 
labour  would  be  employed — a  duty.  I  say,  averaging 
10  per  cent,  would  give  the  Exchequer,  at  the  very 
least,  £9,000,000  a  year  ...  the  taxation  I 
propose,  which  will  not  increase  your  burdens,  will 
gain  for  you  in  trade,  in  employment,  in  all  that 
we  most  want  to  maintain,  the  prosperity  of  our 
industries.     .     .     .'* 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  definite 
plan  proposes  a  duty  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  Mr.  Brailsford's  sheet  bars,  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  Ml  worth  of  steel  bars  contains  less 
labour  than  £l  worth  of  highly-finished  goods.  What 
we  have  to  consider  is  the  effect  of  a  duty  averaging 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  imports  of  iron  and  steel 
into  this  country.  Mr.  Brailsford  appears  to  believe 
that  the  Dingley  tariff  is  high  enough  to  keep  iron  and 
steel  out  of  America,  for  he  says,  **  They  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  their  '  booms '  and  not  allow  them  to  be 
suddenly  swamped  as  was  ours  by  the  Germans  in 
August,  1900.'  Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
American  iron  and  steel  imports  have  risen  from 
£3,575,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1901  to  £10,323,000  in 
1903,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Brailsford  overrates  the 
potency  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  for  he  can  point  to  no 
similar  rise  in  our  own  iron  and  steel  imports  since 
British  industry  first  began. 

The    point    immediately     suggests    itself — If    the 
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Dingley  duties  cannot  keep  *' dumpings "  out  of 
America,  what  will  Mr,  Chamberlain's  something  less 
than  10  per  cent,  do  for  Mr.  Brailford's  sheet  bars? 
It  may  be  that  10  per  cent,  is  regarded  by  the  Ebbw 
Vale  Company  as  the  **  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,"  but 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  prolonged  and  careful  study  of 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  British  iron  and  steel 
industry,  has  used  the  qualification  "  not  exceeding.'* 
Let  us  then  turn  to  a  European  country  which  imposes 
duties  on  manufactures  averaging  as  nearly  as  possible 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  That  country  is  Belgium. 
The  Board  of  Trade  calculate  that  the  Belgian  duties 
on  our  exports  average  about  13  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
By  reference  to  the  Foreign  Statistical  Abstract  Mr. 
Brailsford  can  ascertain  that  the  imports  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel  into  Belgium  rose  from  6,885,000  kilos 
in  1891  to  13,233,000  kilos  in  1900,  and  to  21,423,000 
kilos  in  1902.  In  the  Consular  Report  3,104  on  the 
trade  of  Belgium  in  1902,  Mr.  Consul-General  Hertslet 
says: — 

*'  The  iron  and  steel  industries  suffered  not  only 
from  local  over-production,  but  from  that  in  the 
neighbouring  countries.  A  market,  however,  was 
found  for  a  large  quantity  in  the  United  States.  The 
crisis  was  thus  averted  and  the  end  of  the  year  saw  a 
general  improvement." 

Indeed,  as  Mr.  Brailsford  must  know,  Belgium 
suffered  (or  gained)  as  much  by  German  dumping  as 
ourselves,  and  Belgian  manufacturers  of  finished  goods 
were  enabled,  like  our  own,  to  beat  Germany  in  neutral 
markets  with  German  material.  If  the  Belgian  duties 
of  13  per  cent,  do  not  keep  out  cheap  iron  and  steel, 
how  shall  10  per  cent,  prevail?  Belgium,  it  will  be 
observed,  dumped  upon  by  Germany,  increased  its 
exports  to  the  United  States.  So  did  free-trade 
England,  despite  Mr.  Brailsford's,.  expressing  its 
inability  to  do  so.  ;.H{)  ^^|^, 
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Bbitibh   Exports  op  Iron  and  Steel  to  U.S.A- 


1901. 


1902. 


Pig  Iron        

Bar,  Angle,  Bolt,  and  Bod 

Bailroad  Metal        

Wire 

Tinplates      

G&Bt  and  Wronghi  Iron     .. 

Old  Iron        

Steel,  Unwronghi 

Blaokplates 

liisceUaneoaB  Steel 


£ 

869,738 

9{(.223 

418 

69,092 

1,000,905 

42,606 

2,622 

344.642 

7,102 

75,797 


£ 

1.794,320 

84.271 

87.048 

80,930 

837.448 

52.492 

62,445 

616,406 

1.553 

76,888 


It  would  appear  that  we  had  a  fair  share  in  con- 
tributing to  the  remarkable  invasion  of  America  which 
Mr.  Braileford  believes  to  be  impossible.  He  would, 
of  course,  be  perfectly  justified  in  stating  that  the 
Dingley  tariff  is  an  obstacle  to  an  even  greater  invasion, 
but  It  is  no  less  an  obstacle  to  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France  (who  are  provided  with  large  and  small  flint- 
locks, all  of  which  have  flashed  in  the  pan)  than  to 
ourselves.  We  are  not  discussing  the  hurtfulness  of 
foreign  tariffs — upon  that  both  the  advocates  of  free 
imports  and  taxed  imports  are  agreed.  As  practical 
men  we  seek  a  remedy,  and  when  10  per  cent,  is  men- 
tioned it  is  as  well  to  inquire  into  the  experience  of 
our  neighbours,  with  13  per  cent.  (Belgium),  25  per 
cent,  (flermany),  40  per  cent.  (France),  ana  130  pisr 
cent.  (Russia). 

In  dealing  with  Mr.  Brailsford'e  concluding  para- 
graph, therefore,  I  went  to  the  root  of  the  remedy 
which  is  suggested  as  suflScient  for  both  dumping  and 
foreign  tariffs.  An  average  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
would  not  only  fail  to  cure  dumping,  but  make  no 
impression  on  foreign  tariffs.  Mr.  Brailsford  ad- 
dressed, in  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  inventor  of  the  ten 
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per  cent,  panacea.     Can  it  be  that  he  hopes  the  word* 

*  not  exceeding  10  per  cent."  were  used  as  an  illus- 
tration, and  that  any  other  figure  would  do  ?  In  hi« 
•*  Tariff  Problem  "  Professor  Ashley  says : — 

"  No  low  or  cTen  moderate  duty  will  suffice  to  keep 
out  foreign  goods  when  they  are  being  sold  at  any 
price  to  *  relieve  *  the  domestic  market.  ...  To 
meet  such  prices  duties  of  50  or  75  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
may  be  needed,  or  even  prohibition.  But  it  will  not, 
for  some  time  to  come,  at  any  rate,  be  necessary  to 
keep  up  these  duties  permanently,  and  if  permanence 
can  be  avoided  it  will  be  very  desirable." 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  put  to  Mr.  Brailsford,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  he  will  not  refuse  to  answer  it — Is  it 

*  10  per  cent,  duty  at  which  he  is  aiming,  and,  if  so, 
on  what  grounds  does  he  believe  it  would  he  effective? 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  G.  Ohiozza  Money. 
Oatlands,  Dec,  1. 

DUMPING. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  limes.) 

**SiR, — I  am  one  of  the  partners  of  one  of  the 
principal  firms  dealing  in  jute  manufactures  ever  since 
Britain  knew  what  jute  was,  and  so  am  somewhat  of 
an  expert. 

"  About  a  dozen  years  ago  the  jute  manufacturers 
of  Germany,  overproducing  as  the  result  of  protection, 
agreed  to  give  a  bonus  to  the  exporters  of  jute  cloth 
to  the  extei^t  of  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  production. 
Whilst  goods  were  selling  at  much  higher  (protection) 
prices  in  Germany  than  in  Britain,  we  nought  in 
Germany  large  quantities  for  export  from  Germany, 
at,  or  under,  the  prices  in  Britain.  But  these  German 
manufacturers  do  not  hav«  the  eame  opinions  m  Mr. 
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Brailsford.  They  discovei'ed  it  is  impossible  that 
'  their  surplus  products  can  be  remuneratively  sold  in 
England  at  less  than  cost'  by  any  *'* elaborate  'pooling' 
arrangement.' "  We  have  not  been  able  to  buy  from 
them  for  some  years  ;  and  at  present  20  per  cent,  of 
their  looms  are  standing  idle. 

"These  German  manufacturers,  whom  I  visited  more 
than  once,  never  predicted  that '  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
a  few  more  months  (or  years)  before  the  English 
makers  will  be  crushed  out  of  existence.'  They 
apparently  knew  such  conditions  of  bounty  were  but 
temporary. 

"  Nor  did  this  German  competition  very  materially, 
80  far  as  I  remember,  *  upset  the  market  price  and 
seriously  disturb  trade.' 

"  A  large  shipbuilding  friend  tells  me  he  would  give 
any  day  5s.  a  ton  more  for  German  steel  than  for 
British.  It  is  more  carefully  made.  Competition  for 
a  little  may  do  the  British  steel  manufacturers  good, 
as  competition  does  others  good,  and  so  improved 
methods  in  Britain  and  better  trade  in  Germany  are 
quite  likely  soon  to  put  German  steel  out  of  the 
British  market.  Surely  protection  in  Britain  would 
help  German  steel  in  other  markets,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  how  we  could  sell  abroad  *  remuneratively  at 
less  than  cost.'  Further,  I  would  ask,  how  can 
surplus  products,  which  must  be  comparatively  limited 
in  quantity,  '  crush  out  of  existence  the  British  steel 
makers  *  ? 

"  I  am,  yours  very  faithfully, 

"  J.  Martin  White." 

"  1,  Cumberland  Place,  Regent's  Park,  Dec,  1." 

(FROM  THE  TIMES,) 

A  correspondent  states  that  for  the  realisation  of 
Russia's  political  aims  immense  additions  to  her  fleet 
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ire  required.  The  attitude  of  the  German  Agrarians, 
however,  has  alienated  Russia,  who  is  now  unwilling 
to  place  further  orders  for  ships  with  German  firms. 
As  Russia  has  neither  the  shipbuilding  accommodation 
nor  the  technical  skill  which  would  enable  her  to 
construct  her  own  ships,  she  is  compelled  to  order 
them  from  abroad.  The  attitude  of  the  German 
Agrarians  is,  therefore,  a  serious  menace  to  the 
German  shipbuilding  trade,  and  may  mean  the  loss  of 
livelihood  and  occupation  to  15,000  workmen  for 
years  to  come.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  real  need 
of  German  industry  is  a  sensible  tariff  policy,  which 
would  further  its  interests  far  more  than  long 
Ministerial  speeches,  the  expensive  missions  of  experts 
to  gather  information  abroad,  or  the  fettering  re- 
fitrictions  of  so-called  State  aid. 


OUR    FURNITURE    INDUSTRY. 

A  Summary  of  Our  Imports  and  Exports 
DURING  1883-1902. 


Description  OP 
Furniture. 

During  the  Ten 
Years. 

Increase  or  Decreasb 
DURING  1893-1902. 

Imports  and  Ex- 
ports. 

1883-1892. 

1893-1902. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Manufacturkd 
Goods  : — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Our  Imports  ... 
Our  Exports   ... 

4,900,000 
6,600,000 

10,500,000 
6,000,000 

5,600,000 

600,000 

Un-Manukac- 
TURED  Goods 
(Wood  for  Furni- 
ture) :— 

Our  Imports  ... 
Our  Exports   ... 

9,700,000 

15,900,000 

6,200,000 

— 

Pebsons  Occupied  in  the  Fubniturb  Trade. 
1881-1901. 


Emoiasd  akd 

WA.LB8. 

EXPECTED 

EXCESS  in  th« 

Number  of  Per- 

Actual Number 

1 

sons  to  be  Occu- 

of Persons  Occu- 

ACTUAL 

pied  in  the 

pied  in  the 

Number  of 

Furniture  Trade 

Furniture  Trade 

1 

Persons  Occu- 

Total 

in  1901.  based 

in  1901,  over 

pied  in  the 

Popula- 

upon the  Increase 

the  Number  to 

Furniture 

tion. 

in  Population 

to  be 

Trade. 

since  1881. 

Expected. 

MUlions 

1881 

84,000 

26.1 





1891 

101,000 

29.1 





1901 

122,000 

32.6 

105,000 

17,000 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH  OF  MR.  BRAILSFORD 
TO  THE  EBBW  VALE  STEEL  COMPANY, 
ON  JUNE  23rd,  1903. 

This  will  be  equally  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders 
in  the  company  and  to  the  naturally  perturbed  public. 
To  the  public  it  is  particularly  important  to  notice  that 
it  is  not  in  the  coal  mining  branch  alone  that  the 
company  has  improved  its  position,  for  Mr.  Brailsford 
went  on : — 

"  There  are  the  tests  of  comparison  of  your  outputs, 
the  comparison  of  net  profits,  and  the  comparison  of 
the  dividends  paid.  In  the  first  place,  I  propose  to 
take  the  comparison  of  the  outputs  for  1892  and  the 
outputs  for  the  past  year,  taking  the  outputs  both  of 
coal,  pig  iron,  and  finished  steel.  The  coal  output  in 
1892  was  873,809  tons.  The  coal  output  last  year 
was  1,623,019  tons,  being  an  increase  of  749,210  tons, 
eay,  in  round  figures,  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons, 
or  very  nearly  double.  The  pig  iron  output  in  1892 
was  121,912  tons.     The  output  last  year  was  163,922 
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tons,  being  an  increase  of  42,000  tons.  Your  finished 
steel  output  in  1892  was  79,923  tons.  Last  year  it 
was  122,364  tons,  being  an  increase  of  42,440  tons. 
(Applause.)" 

This  view  of  the  position  is  expressly  confirmed  by 
another  director  of  tne  company,  Mr.  H.  Davies,  who 
eaid  at  the  same  meeting  that  of  the  improvement  in 

fross  profits  £84,000  was  due  to  steel  works,  which 
ad  done  £80,000  better  than  in  the  previous  year, 
while  the  collieries  only  improved  by  £49,000. 

To  resume  the  pleasant  tale  of  reviving  prosperity, 
Mr.  Brailsford  goes  on : — 

"  Now  let  us  take  the  test  of  net  profits.  The  net 
profits  for  ten  years  prior  to  1892  amounted  altogether 
to  £5,000,  giving  you  an  aggregate  annual  profit  for 
these  ten  years  of  £500.  The  net  profits  for  the 
eleven  years  from  1892  to  the  present  time  amount  in 
the  aggregate  to  £551,061,  giving  an  average  of 
£50,000  per  annum,  being  an  increase  of  just  100 
times  the  previous  amount.  (Applause.)  Now,  as 
regards  dividends,  we  have  not  been  able  to  divide  as 
liberally  as  we  should  have  liked,  because  of  having  to 
provide  working  capital  out  of  profits,  and  for  the 
other  reasons  I  have  explained,  and  which,  I  think, 
every  fair-minded  man  will  admit  to  be  good  and 
sufficient,  but  the  dividends  we  have  distributed  will 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  previous  ones.  I 
will  take  the  whole  16  years  from  1877,  the  date  of 
the  valuation,  down  to  1892,  being  the  date  the  present 
directors  came  into  office.  The  three  dividends  paid 
during  this  16  years — and  there  were  only  three  during 
the  entire  period — amounted  altogether  to  the  sum  of 
178.  per  share,  being  a  few  shillings  less  than  your 
dividend  to-day.  The  dividends  for  the  11  years 
since  1892  amount  to  £4  lOs.  6d.  per  share,  being  at 
the  average  rate  of  a  fraction  under  2J  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  paid  up  capital  of  the  company,  and  in 
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addition  to  those  dividends  you  will  bear  in  mind  that 
we  have  set  aside  out  of  net  profits  to  reserve  account  and 
improvement  account  an  additional  sum  of  £250,000. 
(Loud  cheers.)" 

THE  SHIPPING  INDUSTRY. 

The  Shipping  Gazette  and  Lloyd's  List  has  dealt  in 
a  couple  of  striking  articles  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
appeal  to  the  shipping  industry.     It  says : 

"  When  he  asserted  at  Liverpool  that  we  are  being 
overtaken  by  our  foreign  competitors  he  had  to  depend 
on  figures  which  were  misleading.  He  said  that  from 
1890  to  1901  the  increase  in  the  tonnage — evidently 
the  net  tonnage — of  the  British  Empire  was  1,400,000. 
He  did  not  explain  that  the  increase  for  the  United 
Kingdom  was  really  over  1,600,000,  and  only  by  the 
diminution  of  Canada's  old  sailing  fleet  was  the  lower 
figure  1,400,000  obtained.  Then  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  remarkable  fact  that,  although  in  the 
same  period  there  has  been  a  vast  decrease  in  the 
sailing  tonnage,  our  steam  tonnage,  with  its  greater 
earning  power,  has  grown  by  over  2,575,000  tons. 
But  the  foreign  increase  quoted  was  even  more 
unreliable  for  purposes  of  comf>ari8on.  It  was  said 
that  in  the  same  })eriod  foreign  tonnage  went  up 
2,200,000  tons.  On  that  we  have  to  remark  that 
these  figures  do  not  represent  a  total  of  net  tonnage, 
which  is  the  basis  of  British  figures,  but  are  swollen 
in  the  cases  of  the  United  States,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Ja{)an,  by  returns  of  gross  tonnage.  We  were 
likened  to  a  man  in  a  race  who  starts  with  a  hundred 
yards  start;  in  the  first  lap  he  loses  thirty,  in  the 
second  he  loses  fifty  more,  and  so  on.  However 
picturesque  this  may  be,  it  is  not  correct.  Take 
Germany,  our  hottest  competitor.  In  1880  the 
United  Kingdom  was  7,265,640  tons  ahead ;  in  1890, 
8,254,675;    and   in    19()0  our  lead  was   increased  to 
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8,810,747  tons.  And  that  was  in  sail  and  steam.  In 
steam  alone  the  tendency  was  the  same  and  the 
margins  progressirely  greater.  Our  lead  in  1880  was 
2,507,710 ;  in  1890,  4,318,865 ;  in  1900,  5,860,735. 
Meanwhile  American  oversea  tonnage  has  gone  down 
year  after  year,  and  now  stands  at  only  882,555  gross 
tons  all  told.  Pit  us  against — not  America,  nor 
Germany,  nor  France — but  against  the  whole  of  these 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  thrown  in,  and  by  no 
comparison  can  the  progress  in  the  volume  of  our 
tonnage  give  us  ground  for  the  slightest  misgiving." 

Dealing  with  the  shipbuilding  aspect  of  the  question 
the  Shipping  Gazette  says  : 

'*Look  at  the  total  launches  for  last  year,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  putting  1,427,558  gross  tons  of 
merchant  shipping  into  the  water  the  United  Kingdom 
produced  more  vessels  than  all  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America  together,  for  their  total  came  to  only  919,383 
tons.  This  certainly  does  not  spell  decadence.  One 
district  of  England  alone  (the  Tyne  and  Tees  district 
of  the  North-East  Coast)  was  responsible  for  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  whole  German  Empire. 

"It  has  been  truly  said  within  the  last  few  days 
that,  in  spite  of  extraordinarily  low  prices,  which  no 
Continental  or  American  firms  can  equal,  our  builders 
continue  to  pay  the  best  dividends,  pay  the  best  real 
wages,  and  give  more  regular  employment  to  more 
workmen  than  either  America,  Germany,  or  France. 
To  oiFer  Protection  to  the  shipbuilder  would  be  futile, 
for  there  is  no  one  from  whom  he  could  have  protection. 

"  What  we  know  from  the  experience  of  Protective 
countries  is  that,  whatever  theorists  may  have  to  say, 
their  shipbuilders  have  to  pay  more  for  their  steel 
than  do  the  shipbuilders  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  price  of  steel  plates  in  the  United  States  is, 
roughly,  30  per  cent,  above  the  price  in  England,  and 
this  is  true  of  practically  every  item  that  enters  the 
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fftbric  of  American  vessels.  France  and  her  neigh- 
bours are  in  the  same  plight.  At  the  very  time  when 
English  builders  are  contrACting  for  cargo  vessels 
for  the  general  trades  at  £5  128.  and  £5  lOs.  per 
deadweight  ton,  American  builders,  with  all  their 
advantages  and  ability,  are  unable  to  accept  even 
£8  per  ton,  and  their  general  prices  are  nearer  i>10. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  immense  advantage 
this  great  difference  in  price  is  to  both  our  builders 
and  owners." 

THE  GREAT  EVIL  OF  THE  MIXTURE  OF 

RACES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA. 

MuLHALi.  tells  us  that  the  population  of  the  United 

States  was  composed  as  follows  in  1890  : — 

White  Americans       34,476,000 

Coloured  persons        7,470,000 

Foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners    20,676,000 

62,622,000 
And  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  white  Americans 
have  only  increased  95  per  cent.,  whilst  the  foreigners 
and  their  children  have  increased  by  1 23  per  cent.,  so 
that  the  British  blood  is  being  diluted  more  and  more 
every  year  by  people  of  all  nations,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  arc  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 

The  coloured  population  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  an  insuperable  difficulty  and  danger,  will  amount  in 
1905,  at  the  same  rate  of  increase,  to  upwards  of 
10,000,000. 

HOW    AGRICULTURE    WAS    RUINED    BY 

PROTECTION. 

(From  Tke  Spectator,  Nov.  28th,  1903.) 

Amongst  the  witnesses  before  the  Commission  on  the 
Depression  in  Agriculture  in  1836,  Mr.  Smallpiece,  a 
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Land  Valuer,  said,  "  I  am  afraid  the  farmers  have 
very  little  capital.  I  fear  their  capital  is  gone.'* 
Asked  as  to  a  farm  near  Guildford,  which  forty  years 
before  had  paid  148.  an  acre  rent,  he  said  that  recently 
it  had  heen  let  at  Is.  and  2s.  per  acre.  ...  So 
much  for  the  farmer  and  the  land ;  and  this,  remember, 
after  years  of  Protection,  with  a  heavy  duty  on  com 
(£1  4s.  8d.,  when  the  price  was  62s.,  and  Is.  per 
quarter  for  every  Is.  it  fell  below  that)  and  after  two 
magnificent  harvests.  The  labourer  was  receiving 
Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d.  a  day,  occasionally  Is.  3d.  in  a  good 
season.  Mr.  Smallpiece  was  asked  as  to  his  diet,  "  Do 
you  think  the  labourer  subsists  more  upon  potatoes 
than  he  did  formerly  t "  "  A  great  deal,  and  his  family 
particularly.  The  children  live  very  much  upon 
potatoes."  .  .  .  The  effect  of  the  Corn  Laws  was 
to  produce  a  glut,  and  no  real  benefit  to  the  producer. 
The  farmer  was  really  better  off  when  he  had  a  bad 
crop  than  when  he  had  a  good  one.  .  .  .  The 
high  prices  of  the  war  period  had  caused  the  ploughing 
up  01  rich  grazing  lands  and  over-production  of 
wheat.  ...  In  Essex  wages  had  fallen  from  98. 
a  week  to  8s.  and  Ts. 

OPINION  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  TRADES 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION. 

The  Birmingham  Trades  Council  finally  carried  by  % 
large  majority  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  D.  P« 
Reynolds.     It  was  in  the  following  terms : 

"  That  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that,  though  Free 
Trade  should  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  yet  the  time  has  arrived  when  our  position  as 
a  manufactiuring  nation  should  be  defined,  and  urges 
the  workers  of  this  country  not  to  be  led  away  by  the 
cry  of  high  wages  and  old-age  pensions  as  a  return 
for  protective  tariffs,   believing  that  the  workers  of 
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this  country  will  be  equally  exploited  both  under  Pro- 
tection or  Free  Trade  until  such  time  that  nations 
produce  for  use  and  not  for  profit." 

One  of  the  speakers  in  support  of  the  resolution 
Baid,  as  one  connected  with  the  tinplate  trade,  that 
that  trade  had  been  cited  as  an  instance  of  our  indus- 
trial decadence,  but  it  was  in  a  better  position  to-day 
than  ever  it  had  been  in  its  history.  He  mentioned  a 
case  in  which  the  Birmingham  Corporation,  needing 
gas  tubes  and  cast-iron  fittings,  received  a  much  lower 
tender  from  a  German  firm  than  from  the  British 
manufacturers.  They  found  that  a  local  firm  who 
tendered  were  exporting  tubes  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  that  at  which  they  offered  to  supply  their  fellow 
ratepayers,  but  they  declined  to  entertain  an  invitation 
to  revise  their  tender.  Would  working-men  tolerate 
the  city  being  plundered  by  a  ring  of  that  descrip- 
tion? Some  say  that  Swedish  and  German  iron  is 
better  than  British  iron. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  retaliation  in  the  iron 
trade,  an  Ironmaster  writes  to  us ;  "  We  received  in 
1902  £^,000,000  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  from 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany.  We  sent  6f  millions 
of  pounds  to  the  same  countries.  Let  us  assume  that 
we  prevent  the  £8,000,000  coming  in.  What  reason 
have  we  to  think  that  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany 
will  not  by  like  measures  prevent  the  6|  millions  of 
pounds  going  to  them?  The  British  manufacturers 
will  have  to  find  a  market  for  the  quantity  thrown  on 
their  hands.  *  Oh,  the  buyers  of  the  £8,000,000  will 
buy  the  6^  millions  of  pounds.'  But  if  the  6f  millions 
went  from  Middlesbrough  and  th^  8  millions  to  New- 
port (Mon.)  it  is  not  likely  that  Middlesbrough, 
mstead  of  sending  to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam,  will  send 
to  Newport,  and  Ebbw  Vale  will  be  no  better  off  than 
before.  But  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany  will 
have   to   find    a  market  somewhere,   and,   prohibited 
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from  dumping  in  England,  will  dump  elsewhere,  and 
England  will  meet  these  dumped  articles  elsewhere 
without  having  made  any  profit  on  their  conversion 
which  now  accrues  to  this  country.'* 

The  trade  returns  for  November  show  an  increase  in 
imports  and  a  decrease  in  exports,  but  the  results  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1903  are  none  the  less  un- 
favourable to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  contentions  on  the 
lines  he  has  laid  down.     Here  are  the  figures : 

Increase  (+)  or  Decrease  ( — )  for  1903  (11  months) 
compared  with  1902  (11  montlis). 


IKPO&TS. 

MUUon  £. 

Exports. 
(Brittsh 
Produce). 

Million  £. 

I.    Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco 

II.     Eaw  Materials  and  Articles  mainly 

unmanufactured      

III.    Articles  wholly  or  mainly  unmanu- 
factured          

+5J 

+1 
+61 

Total... 

4-10 

+  7 

^It  will  be  seen  that,  whilst  we  have  only  imported 
1^  millions'  worth  more  of  manufactured  goods,  we 
have  sold  6|  millions  more — and  this  at  a  time  when 
we  are  assured  that  we  are  being  ruined  because  we 
are  ceasing  to  sell  our  manufactures. 

THE    DUMPING    OF    SOLAR    RAYS. 
Robbery  of  the  Candle  Makers. 

"Fiscal  Reformer"  revives  in  the  Standard  this 
morning  an  old  idea  in  new  guise  in  a  protest  against 
solar  "  dumpii^g."     He  says  : 

"  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  draw  the  attention 


of  your  readers  to  an  indirect  potential  effect  of  the 
fiscal  reform  agitation — viz.,  the  successful  restriction 
of  the  hitherto  unrestricted  and  continuous  dumping 
of  large  surplus  foreign  commodities  into  our  un- 
fortunate *  dustbin'  (we  used  to  call  the  place  *frce 
England/  but  we  have  now  discarded  that  *  ancient 
shibboleth' ).  These  commodities  were  being  dumped 
by  a  foreign  planet  (to  wit,  the  sun),  absolutely  free  of 
all  cost,  and  consisting  of  foreign  surplus  solar  light 
and  heat,  the  home  markets  of  the  celestial  body  being, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  entirely  closed  to  us. 

"  A  great  statesman  in  May  last  startled  the  *  dust- 
bin *  by  pointing  out  the  enormous  damage  done  to 
our  workmen  engaged  in  the  candle,  gas,  oil,  and 
electric  lighting  trades  by  this  scandalous  traffic.  We 
had  hitherto  been  too  dense  to  realise  the  evil  without 
his  aid.  By  way  of  retaliation,  a  heavy  tax  on  all 
windows  admitting  more  dumped  daylight  than  could 
penetrate  an  hole  measuring  one  square  inch  was 
threatened  by  the  fiscal  reform  agitators.  The  effect 
has  been  most  striking  and  fully  justifies  the  new  policy. 
The  foreign  planet  has  taken  the  hint,  and  all  this 
summer  has  restricted  the  dumping  of  its  surplus  com- 
modities in  this  country  to  a  minimum,  to  the  great 
and  manifest  advantage  of  our  native  lighting  and 
heating  trades. 

"It  has  been  estimated  for  me  by  skilled  statisti- 
cians (although  I  am  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  figures 
will  be  attacked)  that  if  foreign  solar  dumping  could 
be  wholly  put  a  stop  to  no  less  than  5,980,002  addi- 
tional British  workmen  would  be  employed  in  the 
electric  lighting  business  alone,  and  that  the  profits 
arising  from  the  comparatively  insignificant  candle 
trade,  if  properly  protected  by  a  window-tax,  would 
provide  an  adequate  fund  of  an  ample  and  generous 
scheme  of  old-age  pensions  applicable  to  every  man 
aod  woman  in  the  country." 
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BRITISH  SAILORS  AND  THE  CRIMPS  IK 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times), 

SiB, — In  your  issue  of  November  25,  you  give  « 
telegram  from  Washington,  which  states: — "The 
British  Embassy  has  furnished  the  State  Department 
with  evidence  against  crimps  at  San  Francisco,  where 
688  desertions  have  occurred  from  64  British  vessels, 
carrying  1,778  men."  The  money  loss  to  the  men 
must  be  very  great.  Suppose  these  648  deserters  left 
behind  wages,  say  £10  a  man,  £6,880.  Nearly  all  of 
these  64  British  ships  came  from  long  voyages,  and 
some  men  will  leave  6  months'  or  more  hard-earned 
wages  behind !  In  shipping  these  men  there  is  blood 
money  charged  for  every  man.  Formerly  3  months* 
wages  at  $20  per  month  would  work  out  at  £15  per 
man,  so  that  the  sailor  slave  has  to  work  3  months 
before  he  begins  to  get  any  wages,  besides  losing  all  of 
his  previous  voyage,  save  any  little  portion  of  his 
previous  advance.  Crimps  would  draw  from  these  64 
ships  before  leaving,  at  this  rate,  some  £9,570.  The 
total  estimated  loss  of  the  638  men,  when  under  th(B 
influence  of  drink,  threats,  personal  seizures,  would  be 
some  £15,958.  The  paragraph  does  not  say  if  this 
took  place  in  3,  6,  or  12  months.  But  here  is  a  bit  of 
work  under  the  British  ilag  for  one  port  only,  and  one 
nation  only,  but  ships  of  all  nations  are  doubtless  sub* 
ject  to  the  same  unwritten  laws.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
going  on  particularly  in  all  United  States  of  America 
ports  (as  m  all  others  outside  the  British  Isles)  where 
the  crimps  have  their  own  lawyers,  policemen,  and 
resources.  How  many  men,  say  last  year,  deserted 
from  British  ships  all  the  world  over  t  W  hat  would  be 
the  estimated  loss  of  their  wages  ?  How  far  has  this 
great  demoralising,  degrading,  and  often  cruel  evil  been 
arrested  and  weakened  by  the  continuous  discharge 
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flystem  T  Recently  at  Portland,  Oregon,  the  action  of 
the  State  authorities  has  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  notorious  crimps.  So  much  so,  that  seamen  were 
actually  taken  beyond  the  control  of  the  city  police 
and  held  till  the  crimps  could  carry  out  their  plans. 
Officers  of  Nova  Scotia  and  a  few  other  ships  have 
been  accused  of  co-oj)erating  with  the  crimps  (first  in 
running  the  men  out  of  their  ships,  and  then  filling  up 
their  places)  and  sharing  the  plunder.  One  of  these 
told  my  friend  the  late  Admiral  Grant  at  Montevideo, 
"  I  have  never  paid  off  a  seaman  in  my  life,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  begin  now  I "  Masters  and  officers  have 
told  me  that  in  many  of  these  ports  the  bribe  has  been 
offered  by  the  crimp,  who  is  often  a  very  cajmble  and 
courageous  fellow,  a  man  of  affairs,  who  will  often 
attempt  to  bribe  Consular  clerks,  who  arc  not  always 
over  paid ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  these  overtures 
are  disdainfully  rejected.  A  captain  told  me  he 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  the  afternoon,  and,  while 
settling  with  Government  officials  in  the  cabin,  he 
found  hia  ship  invaded  by  a  whole  gang  of  desperate 
crimps  anned  with  revolvers  and  drugged  liquor.  His 
own  men  had  signed  the  pledge  en  voyage  and  come 
under  religious  influences,  and  so  rejected  the  proffered 
drink.  But  these  desperadoes  emptied  their  poison 
into  the  tin  pannikins  as  the  sailors  were  having  their 
tea.  So  that  even  good  men  are  persecuted,  followed, 
and  once  they  drink  with  the  crimp  they  are  in  great 
danger  of  becoming  their  absolute  slaves,  when  resis- 
tance exposes  to  tenible  punishment.  Even  educated 
apprentices  from  some  of  our  good  families  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  these  scoundrels.  While  we  look  to  personal 
self-control  and  character  as  the  chief  safeguard  of  the 
sailor,  yet  every  Government  should  declare  a  lioly 
war  against  such  enemies  of  our  seamen  of  every 
class.  The  evil  once  raged  in  England  itself,  but 
it  has  been  put  down  by  a  strong  hand.     We  ask  the 
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assistance  of  your  powerful   paper  in  our  battle  for^ 
the  right. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  W*.  Matthews. 

British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society, 
Jack's  Palace,  Limehouse,  E. 

[It  thus  appears  that  the  United  States  is  no  paradise 

for  British  sailors.l 

-I 

IMMIGRATION    INTO    THE    UNITED 
STATES. 

The  report  deals  at  some  length  with  immigration. 
It  says : — 

"The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration  shows  that  there  arrived  in  thi» 
country  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903, 
857,046  aliens,  travelling  in  the  steerage,  an  exceie 
over  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding  year 
of  208,303,  or  32  per  cent.  Of  these  804,456  arrived 
at  United  States  continental  ports,  16,670  at  insular 
ports,  either  at  Hawaii  or  Puertorico,  and  35,920  at 
Canadian  ports.  Of  the  total  steerage  immigration 
814,507  were  Europeans  and  29,966  Asiatics,  while 
12,573  came  from  all  other  sources.  In  addition  to 
the  steerage  aliens,  there  arrived  64,269  cabin  passen- 
gers, making  an  aggregate  immigration  of  921,315,  or 
105,043  in  excess  of  the  greatest  number  heretofore 
reported  for  any  year.  The  ratio  of  increase  of  aliens 
from  countries  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe*,  as 
compared  with  arrivals  from  the  same  countries  for  the 
preceding  year,  was  about  47  per  cent.,  while  from  the 
countries  of  Eiastem  and  Southern  Europe  it  was  only 
about  27  per  cent.  In  spite  of  the  more  rapid  increase 
from  Northern  and  Western  Europe,  the  great  bulk  of 
European  aliens,  numbering  572,726,  came  from  the 
three  countries  of  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia. 
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Of  the  steerage  aliens,  6 13, 146  were  males,  and  243,900 
females;  102,431  were  less  than  14  years  of  age, 
714,053  from  14  to  45,  while  40,562  were  45  years  or 
over;  668,038  were  able  to  read  and  write,  3,341  could 
read  but  not  write,  and  the  remainder,  185,667,  could 
neither  read  nor  write  ;  76,702  had  been  previously  in 
the  United  States  ;  128,266  brought  $30  each  or  over, 
while  511,302  had  each  less  than  $30.  The  total 
amount  of  money  shown  to  officers  by  inmiigrants  was 
$16,117,513.  The  comparative  thrift  of  these  aliens 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  71,782  Germans 
brought  a  total  of  $2,480,634,  while  196,117  South 
Italians  had  but  $2,159,017  ;  28,451  English  brought 
$1,405,365  ;  27,124  Magyars  showed  only  $341,401  ; 
and  32,907  Crotians  and  Slavonians  but  $407,117. 
Eighty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  immi- 
grants were  denied  admission  at  the  ports  for  the 
following  reasons  : — Idiocy,  1 ;  insanity,  23;  pauperism, 
5,812;  communicable  diseases,  1,773;  convicts,  51; 
polygamists,  1 ;  immoral  women,  13 ;  assisted  aliens, 
9 ;  and  contract  labourers,  1,086 — the  largest  number 
of  contract  labourers  excluded  in  any  one  year  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  rejections  for  the  same  causes 
during  the  preceding  year  were  4,974.  There  were 
returned  during  the  year  for  causes  arising  subsequent 
to  landing,  547,  compared  with  465  in  1902,  while 
6,394  were  cared  for  in  hospitals,  against  4,217  during 
the  preceding  year.  Of  tne  total  steerage  immigra- 
tion, 233,546  were  Italians,  82,343  were  Poles,  79,347 
Scandinavians,  76,203  Hebrews,  71,782  Germans, 
35,366  Irish,  34,427  Slovak,  32,907  Crotian-Slovenian, 
28,451  English,  27,124  Magyars,  and  155.550  of  other 
nationalities.  There  were  35,920  immigrants  admitted 
through  Canadian  ports,  an  increase  of  6,721  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  system  of  inspection  performed 
under  agreement  with  the  transportation  companies  on 
Canadian  soil  continues   to   be  very  effective,   1,439 
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aliens  afflicted  witli  communicable  diseases  having^ 
been  thus  excluded,  as  compared  with  1,773  for  all 
leaports." 

Note. — This  report  clearly  shows  the  enormous 
advantages  of  the  American  system  of  preventing  un- 
desirable foreigners  from  being  * 'dumped"  on  our  shores. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  less  than  869  immigrants 
were  rejected  either  for  idiocy,  insanity,  pauperism, 
communicable  diseases,  convicts,  polygamists,  immoral 
women,  etc.,  and  one  single  foreign  miner  suffering 
from  miner's  worm  might  cause  an  epidemic  of  that 
terrible  disease,  and  permanently  disable  or  kill  many 
thousand  of  English  miners. 

In  a  letter  to  J  he  Times  signed  "  A  Student"  it  is 
stated  that  many  more  Englishmen  than  Germans 
•migrated,  and  this  official  report  shows  that  this  is 
totally  untrue. 

HERBERT  SPENCER'S   OPINION  ON  FREE 
TRADE. 

Mb.  Courtney  tells  us  that  Herbert  Spencer  was 
seen  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  and,  though  feeble, 
was  able  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes.  It  was  about  this 
fiscal  question.  He  said  : — "  1  want  you  to  say  this 
mnd  I  want  everybody  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
What  is  the  moral  basis  which  justifies  any  inter- 
ference with  my  freedom  in  buying  if  I  like  in  an 
honest  market?"  There  was  none.  He  passed  on 
that  argument  to  them  as  it  was  given  to  him,  so  that 
*'  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

MR.  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE  ON   PROTECTION. 

Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake  (born  in  1817)  says,  as 
to  the  conditions  of  life  and  labour  before  the  Free- 
trade  movement  began  to  operate, — a  passage  which, 
if  it  is  wise,  the  Unionist  Free-Food  League  will 
circulate  in  a  leaflet  by  the  million : — 
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**  In  the  days  of  Protection  as  1  knew  them,  the 
industrial  world  was  a  dead  world.  There  was  neither 
animation  nor  hope  in  it.  .  .  .  Bread  was  dear, 
meat  was  seldom  attainahle.  The  young  were  under- 
fed, undergrown.  ...  It  seems  incredible  now, 
and  will  be  to  many  of  this  generation,  what  the  con- 
dition and  dietary  of  the  poor  were  under  Protection. 
Barley,  swede  turnips  and  such  like  substitutes  for 
wheat,  composed  much  of  the  distasteful  bread  the 
poor  were  obliged  to  eat.  Dark,  leaden-looking  loaves, 
of  the  flavour  of  sawdust  and  texture  of  boot  leather 
on  a  rainy  day,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  poor,  and  thou- 
sands thought  themselves  well  off  when  they  got  that 
sort  of  diet.  Agricultural  labourers  had  to  support 
families  on  7s.,  and  the  more  fortunate  on  Ss.  a  week. 
.  .  .  The  stomach  of  the  poor  was  regarded  as  the 
waste-paper  basket  of  the  State,  into  which  the  refuse 
of  shops  and  markets  was  consigned.  Parents  were 
lean,  and  their  pinched  children  lived  out  but  half  their 
days.  .  .  .  Lady  Trelawny  once  asked  me,  at  a 
Greenwich  dinner,  what  features  of  the  i)eople  had 
struck  me  most  in  my  time.  I  answered  the  increase*! 
comeliness  in  girls  and  handsomeness  in  women.  The 
gaunt  angularity  of  lean  Corn  Law  years  had  been 
succeeded  by  rounded  buxomness.  Protection  gene- 
rated ugliness;  Free  Trade,  by  its  plenty,  brought 
beauty." 

DUMPING. 

Those  "  dreadful  fellows,"  as  Lord  Rosebery  called 
them,  who,  when  the  Chamberlainites  have  proved  that 
a  British  industry  has  been  killed  by  tariffs,  come 
round  and  prove  that  it  is  alive  and  kicking,  are  still 
at  large.  One  of  them,  the  manager  of  the  Ponty- 
mister  8teel  Works  which  were  supposed  to  be 
shutting  down  in  consequence  of  foreign  dumping,  is 
obviously  a  reluctant  witness,  but  even  he  cannot 
allow  the  damaging  impression  to  get  abroad  that  his 
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works  are  in  extremis.  So  he  wires  to  a  Cardiff  news- 
paper : 

**  The  notices  given  to  our  men  to  terminate  their 
monthly  contracts  were  given  to  enable  the  substitu- 
tion of  weekly  contracts.  This  is  frequently  done  in 
large  trading  concerns,  and  is  not  in  our  case  with  a 
view  to  closing  our  works,  as  has  been  stated.  The 
continued  dumping  of  foreign  steel  may  eventually 
have  that  result,  but  ray  company's  works  are  now  so 
modem  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect  that  I  hope 
they  will  be  able  to  continue  alter  some  of  the  larger 
concerns  are  forced  to  stop." 

We  have  to  thank  the  morning  Leader  for  unearthing 
this,  and  it  is  delightfully  unconscious  testimony  to  the 
teaching  of  the  "  Charlottenburg  School,"  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  loves  to  call  it.  The  "  Modern  up-to- 
date  works"  of  Ponty mister  will  probably  survive 
even  the  foreign  dumping  which,  it  is  hinted,  may 
be  fatal  to  some  '*  larger  concerns."  And  in  the 
meantime  the  latest  case  of  "  800  to  1,000  men 
being  thrown  out  of  employ  "  by  the  dumping  foreigner 
is  found  to  be  a  simple  and  innocent  transaction  for 
varying  the  form  of  contract. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  the  locomotives  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  contract  for  which,  to 
the  simultaneous  horror  and  satisfaction  of  the  Protec- 
tionists, had  been  given  to  a  Grerman  firm.  An  official 
explanation  is  now  forthcoming : 

"  The  Canadian-Pacific  Railway  Company,  requiring 
engines  of  unusual  hauling  power  and  after  specifica- 
tions prepared  by  their  own  engineer,  offered  the 
contract  to  a  Glasgow  firm  which  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  building  locomotives  for  them. 

"  The  Glasgow  firm,  however,  owing,  it  is  interesting 
to  learn,  to  pressure  of  work  already  in  hand,  could  not 
undertake  the  new  contract  within  the  specified  time. 
Other  British  firms,  it  is  equally  instructive  to  know» 
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were  in  thf  jwme  pfvuition.  »nd  jk^  th«  onler  w«iil  tt» 
Germany,  whore  the  time-liinit  wsu  not  considered  an 
obfitnolo. 

*♦  The  (."'RnndiRn-Piicific  Kliilwmv  Compsmr  eteli  thai 
they  prefer  to  pl»ce  »«»  many  oniort«  «»  m>«»ible  in  this 
r<>untry,  »nd  it  h«s  b<»en  the  pmctioe  ot  the  dir^lora 
to  order  their  UKomotivo?  partly  in  Orent  Hntiuil^ 
jMirtly  in  the  Uuiti*d  States*,  and  partly  in  iienuany. '' 

So  tlie  onler  only  went  to  iiormany  after  Iwviuj; 
been  i^tVertnl  and  |\a»«««e<l  hy  Hritish  tirm^  This  may 
*how  that  more  capital  might  with  adviuitajjje  lx>  put 
into  the  trade  by  the  Hriti«ih  tinn8,  but  it  has  noUiiii|( 
whatever  to  do  >vith  tariffe. 

It    is    inteix»itinjf    to   see    how    even   the  8tjr\mijes; 
Ppotei^tionists   nn^    compelled    at    tinu^o    to  i 
favour  of  Five  Ti^de.      Thnu  we  wad  in  thi* 
Paily  'reU<ji\n>h : 

*'A  nu>st  tavound>le  impression  >va8  produced  by 
the  Budget  statement  made  befoiv  the  (""hjunher  of 
IVputies  to-ilay  by  Si^nor  liiur.atti,  Minit»ter  of  (h« 
Treasury.  He  w»*»  able  to  show  that  the  pwsperity 
of  the  country  in  gix)wing  irt>m  year  to  year,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  financia'l  position  of 
Italy  is  now  i-elatively  superior  to  that  of  France. 
Austria,  Knssin,  or  (lermanv.  Imh^cil,  wlu>ever  re 
n\embers  th.at  ten  years  agt>  Italy  had  a  deficit  of 
£20,(KK>.()(>0,  was  enu^aged  in  a  fien^e  tariff'  war  with 
France,  nnd  wjus  pnictically  pamlysed  by  :ni  agricultural 
and  con\mcivial  crisis,  cannot  but  be  aNtv>nisluHl  to  learn 
that  she  has  now  a  surplus  of  X.H,(>(H),(HH),  and  is  in  a 
position  to  reduce  the  mtert^sts  of  her  State  bonds,  for 
which,  however,  she  asks  the  friendly  assistance  of 
foreign  countries,  but  |MM'tic\darly  of  England.  " 

Of  course,  according  to  the  new  theory,  Italy  ought 
to  be  doing  worse  and  not  better  since  she  has  opened 
the  door  of  imports  from  FrHUce,  which  apitn, 
according  to  the  tncory,  ought  to  have  displaced  her 
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diiwtti  far  »  pifiwr  ki  iW  |iMiliwh«f  ^  IM^  2W« 
|ri|d^  i»  i^vniJi  «i  mM^  lilt  %3i^im^iy  vwUn  ^ 
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1902  the  price  of  the  raw  material  had  fallen  as 
regarded  imported  wool  by  somethiDg  like  50  per 
cent.,  and  as  regarded  home-grown  wool  by  consider- 
ably more.  If  therefore  they  were  to  deal  fairly  with 
these  matters  they  must  translate  the  figures  into  some 
other  terms,  and  if  they  translated  them,  as  had  lately 
been  done,  into  terms  of  the  raw  material  of  wool  they 
would  find  that  so  far  from  the  volume  of  the  export 
trade  having  diminished  it  had  positively  increased  in 
these  30  years. 

The  Home  Wool  Trade. 

When  they  looked  at  the  wool  trade  from  that 
point  of  view  they  found  that  the  total  consumption 
of  raw  wool  in  this  country  had  increased  during  the 
last  20  years  or  so  by  no  less  than  50  per  cent.  If 
they  went  back  to  the  prosperous  years  1870  to  1874, 
and  took  the  average  of  five  years,  the  raw  wool  con- 
sumption was  380  millions  of  pounds,  and  during  the 
fi.ve  years  1898  to  1902  it  was  nearly  (iOO  millions  of 
pounds.  If  they  worked  this  out  as  regards  j)opulation 
|>er  head  in  the  first  mentioned  five  years  of  the  early 
seventies  this  consumption  amounted  to  12  lb.  per 
head,  and  in  the  last  mentioned  five  years  it  amounted 
to  something  like  14  lb.  per  head  of  the  population. 
Having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
there  had  been  a  much  greater  consumption  of  wool 
in  this  country  during  the  latter  years  than  in  what 
were  always  quoted  as  the  halcyon  days  of  the  trade. 
Like  justice  was  to  be  done  to  the  Colonies,  raw 
materials  must  be  taxed  also,  and  among  these  raw 
materials,  raw  wool,  and  if  an  import  duty  was  put 
upon  foreign  wool,  inasnmch  as  there  were  certain 
classes  of  fabrics  for  which  that  foreign  wool  was 
necessary,  they  would  be  liandicapping  the  woollen 
and  worsted  trade,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  the 
neutral  markets  of   the  world.      If  they  added  the 
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quantities  of  wool  and  wool  goods  and  yarns  our 
exports  to  the  Continent  exceeded  our  imports  from 
there  very  largely,  and,  therefore,  if  a  policy  of  retalia- 
tion were  initiated  it  would  be  we  who  should  stand 
to  lose  and  not  they.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Asquith  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  possibilities  of  meeting  foreign 
competition  by  closer  attention  to  business,  moi*e 
adaptabihty,  improvement  of  machinery,  and  so  forth, 
and  afterwards  spoke  of  Americans  and  foreigners  who 
brought  their  undertakings  to  this  country  because 
they  could  do  better  here. 

PART   OF  LETTER  TO    THE  TIMES, 

"  The  fact  of  Bradford  manufacturers  seeking  protec- 
tion in  the  United  States  proves  nothing  in  favour  of 
the  adoption  by  this  country  of  the  same  protective 
policy.  The  United  States  is  a  rich  country ;  iti 
people  can  afford  luxuries,  including  that  of  taxing 
the  great  majority  of  their  people  for  the  benefit  of 
the  small  minority  who  are  engaged  in  manufactures. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  outsiders  should  desire  to 
share  in  the  spoils.  But  we  in  Bradford  are  still 
puzzled  to  know  how  it  is  that  a  firm  which  made 
such  handsome  profits  during  the  Dingley  tariff  from 
1897  to  1901  should,  with  the  same  tariff  still  in 
operation,  find  it  impossible  to  continue  manufacturing 
here  to-day.  There  was  no  hint  in  the  prospectus  of 
this  firm  issued  in  1901,  and  alluded  to  in  my  previous 
letter,  of  difiiculties  of  this  kind.  There  must  surely 
also  be  some  risk  in  the  removal  of  machinery  across 
the  Atlantic.  Is  there  any  guarantee  that  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  United  States  Legislature  will 
remain  the  same  ?  Are  the  protectionist  Republicans 
always  sure  of  power  ?  How  long  will  the  great  mass 
of  the  citizens  of  the  States  continue  in  the  present 
attitude  towards  free  trade  ? 

Further,  I  know   one  Bradford  manufacturer  who 
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began  some  years  ago  to  run  looms  in  the  States,  but 
who  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  subsequently, 
after  heavy  losses  had  been  incurred.  The  same  firm, 
in  spite  oi  the  tariff,  is  doing  to-day  a  very  large  and 
profitable  business  with  the  8tates  in  goods  woven  in 
this  district. 

Lastly,  we  feel  some  surprise  that  these  regretful 
but  unpatriotic  friends  of  Mr.  Wanklyn,  who  are 
forsaking  their  native  shores,  should  have  so  little 
faith  in  the  championship  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Wanklyn  that  they  will  not  wait  for  the  achievement 
of  protection  here.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain will  fail  in  his  great  enterjirise  ?  After  all,  when 
one  comes  to  reflect,  his  schemes  have  not  always,  nor 
even  often,  succeeded. 

**  1  am,  &c., 

"H.  B.  Priestman." 

**  Bradford,  JJec.  7." 

[Note. — There  are  probably  as  many  foreign  firms 
established  in  England  as  of  English  firms  established 
in  foreign  countries.] 

THE   COLORADO  MINING  STRIKE. 

(From  The  Times  Correspondent.) 

New  York,  Dec,  10. 
The  strike  of  miners  in  Colorado  becomes  more  serious 
every  day.  Martial  law  has  been  declared  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  district,  and  conflicts  between  strikers 
and  troops  appear  inevitable  at  various  places.  Many 
Italian  strikers  are  visiting  Trinidad  to-day,  buying 
revolvers  and  ammunition. 

PARTS  OF  LORD  ROSEBERY'S  SPEECH 
AT  EDINBURGH. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  is  to 
stimulate  the  growing  of  wheat  in  a  vast  virgin  area 
of   the   new  world.     Now  if  agriculturists   had  any 
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selfish  views  their  objects  would  be  exactly  the  reverse 
— -to  discourage  wheat  growing  which  will  come  into 
competition  with  themselves.  But  now  the  chambers 
of  agriculture  are  about  to  support  a  policy  which  is 
intended  to  stimulate  wheat  growing  throughout  the 
British  Empire,  in  competition  with  themselves,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  price  of  feeding  stuffs 
for  their  cattle  and  the  machinery  of  which  they  make 
use.  Now,  remember,  that  this  question  of  feeding 
stuffs  is  not  a  small  one.  Because  Mr,  Balfour  himself 
estimated  that  the  tax  of  one  shilling  on  a  quarter  of 
com  last  year  fell  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-fifth, 
and  less  than  one-fourth  on  the  feeding  stuffs  of  the 
farmers. 

The  Duty  on  pons. 

Sir  Robert  Gifi*en,  who  is  considered  the  greatest 
statistical  authority  of  our  time,  or  one  of  them,  says 
that  for  an  efficacious  duty  to  stimulate  and  reward 
wheat-growing  in  this  country — for  an  efficacious  duty 
you  must  have  5s.  a  quarter.  Major  Yerburgh,  M.P., 
who  is  also  a  great  agricultural  authority — I  think  the 
head  of  a  considerable  agricultural  association — says 
no  duty  of  less  than  10s.  a  quarter  can  have  any 
appreciable  effect  on  corn-growing  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  who  is  another  great  agri- 
cultural authority,  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  head  and  commander  of  the  whole 
agricultural  forces,  is  by  no  means  satisfied  with  those 
peddling  measures,  for  he  says  that  to  restore  agri- 
culture to  its  former  prosperity  20s.  to  25s.  a  quarter 
is  necessary.  Now  I  think  that  my  agricultural 
friends  are  embarking  in  support  of  this  policy  in  the 
hope  of  getting  5s.  or  10s.  or  25s.  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  question  that  ought  to  occur  to  them  is,  have 
they  any  chance  of  getting  it  ?  Remember  the  fate 
of  the  Is.  duty.     It  was  adopted  by  the  most  powerful 
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Government  of  modern  times.  It  had  to  be  dis- 
carded on  account  of  its  flagrant  unpopularity.  Mi*. 
Chamberlain  said — not  this  year,  but  I  quote  him 
because  he  is  a  great  authority — other  people  have 
daid  it,  too — Sir  Kobert  Peel  said  it,  too — Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  that  Free  Trade  in  1815  averted 
from  these  islands  the  revolution  of  1848.  (A  voice  : 
"  Yes,  the  mouse  in  the  meal  barrel  '*) 

Canada  and  Wheat. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  the  report  of  the  United 
States    Commission    to    Canada    says.     The    United 
States   Commissioner  was   not   sent   there   to  flatter 
Canada,  but  rather  the  reverse.     He  says  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  crops  in  general,  and  especially 
the  wheat  crop,  arc  as  sure  and  reliable  in  this  country 
as  anywhere  on  the  Continent  of  America — that  is,  in 
Canada — while  the  cost  of  production  is  as  small  and 
the   yield   as   great   as   in   any   other  locality.     The 
average  yield  of  wheat  during  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  over  nineteen  bushels  an  acre.     The  area  of 
land  in  the  district  adapted  to  the  product  of  wheat 
— I  ask  you  to  listen  to  these  figures  intently — the 
area  of  land  in  the  district  adapted  to  the  production 
of  wheat  is  over  350  millions  of  acres,  and  it  is  safe  to 
way  that  250  millions  of  those  acres  are  of  unsurpassed 
fertility,  and  have   climatic   conditions  favourable  to 
the  production  of  the  best  grain.    Less  than  2  per  cent, 
of  this  valuable  wheat  area  is  now  under  cultivation, 
l»ut  the  tide  of  emigration  has  turned  this  way,  an<l 
the  next  few  years  will  see  much  of  this  land  turneil 
into  whcatfields,  and  furnishing  an  enormous  amount 
of  produce  for  export.     Taking  the  average  yield  of 
this  country  during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  crop 
from   all    the   wheat    land   in   the    district   tributary 
to  Winnipeg   would    produce  more   than   the   entire 
world's  consumption  for  one  year.     I  would  ask  you 
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to  remember  that  British  agriculture  is  not  ruine<l 
by  Free  Trade  (l^"ghter).  It  flourished  till  the 
seventies,  '75.  '76,  '77,  and  what  injuriously  affected 
it  at  that  period  was,  of  course,  not  Free  Trade,  which 
had  been  in  operation  for  some  thirty  years,  but  the 
increased  facility  of  transit,  the  increased  cheapness  of 
transport  bringing  into  competition  with  the  farmers 
of  this  country  the  illimitable  virgin  areas  of  the  New 
World  (cheers).  Now  I  say  that  this  gloomy  factor 
in  our  agriculture,  though  not  a  gloomy  factor  in  the 
food  consumption,  would  be  incalculably  increased  in 
the  near  future,  and  I  would  urge,  surely  in  face  of  the 
facts  I  have  laid  before  you,  the  true  policy  is  to  leave 
things  to  their  natural  development.  Depopulation  in 
the  rural  districts  is  not  a  new  story,  it  is  a  story  as 
old  as  the  hills.  You  will  find  that  130  years  ago  no 
less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking,  I  think, 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  which  brings  it  agreeably  home  to 
our  sympathies,  said  :  "  It  is  difficult  for  a  farmer  in 
England  to  find  day  labourers,  because  the  lowest 
manufacturers  can  always  get  more  than  day  labourers  " 
— by  manufacturers,  of  course  he  meant  manufacturing 
artisans.  But  it  is  much  older  than  Dr.  Johnson,  thi« 
complaint,  an  historian  of  Nottinghamshire,  writing  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says  that 
**  after  the  fall  of  the  monasteries  " — that  was  not 
yesterday — "that  after  the  fall  of  the  monasteries 
arable  land  was  turned  into  pasture  land,  doubling  the 
profits  of  the  landlord,  but  causing  the  depopulation 
which  has  so  much  impaired  our  county — that  is, 
Nottinghamshire — and  some  of  our  neighbours,  and 
which  divers  acts  and  statutes  have  in  vain  tried  to 
hinder."  Sir,  this  bounty — if  it  had  any  effect — 
this  bounty  to  Canadian  -  grown  wheat  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing,  and  not  diminishing, 
this  depopulation,  because  the  Canadian  farmer 
would  demand  infinitely  more  labour  to  develop  those 
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gieat  areas  of  wheat-growing  soil,  and  he  would  seek 
for  those  labourers  from  the  agricultural  districts  of 
England,  and  if  he  found  them  there  it  would 
obviously  increase  the  depopulation  of  which  those 
districts  already  complain  (cheers). 

The  Pkinciple  or  the  Empire. 

"  Only  two  days  ago  Mr.  Sifton,  one  of  the  Canadian 
Commissioners,  declared  with  indignation  that  Canada 
did  not  require  to  be  bribed  into  loyalty"  (cheers). 
That  sentence,  as  I  believe,  will  be  re-echoed  in  every 
part  of  our  English-speaking  Empire  (hear,  hear). 

"A  Miracle  of  Prosperity." 

**  Take  the  two  great  protected  countries  in  Europe. 
Their  experience  may  give  you  some  assistance.  In 
Germany  the  wheat  duty  began  in  1857  at  Is.  2d.  a 
quarter,  and  I  dare  say  all  the  German  statesmen  of 
that  time,  or  many  of  them,  said,  "  What  does  Is.  2d. 
a  quarter  matter?  It  is  really  insignificant.  It  will 
be  a  valuable  source  of  revenue,  and  probably  bind  the 
country  together  " — and  used  all  the  arguments  with 
which  we  are  getting  rather  familiar.  What  is  the 
duty  now?  It  was  Is.  2d.  forty-six  years  ago.  Last 
year  it  was  fixed  again,  and  the  minimum  tariff  was 
fixed  at  10s.  a  quarter.  That  is  a  country  which  is 
held  up  as  a  miracle  of  prosjierity.  So  you  see  that, 
even  if  you  were  becoming  a  miracle  of  prosperity 
more  than  you  are  at  present — that  would  not  guard 
you  against  the  insidious  march  of  a  dutv  on  com,  as 
it  has  not  guarded  Germany  (cheers).  Take  ^he  case 
of  France.  France  in  1860,  three  years  after  the  duty 
which  I  fixed  as  the  initial  duty  in  Germany,  had  a 
duty  on  com.  It  began  at  7d.  a  quarter,  much  lean 
than  our  discarded  Is.,  nmch  less  than  the  28.  whicli 
are  among  the  golden  promises  of  the  future  (laughter). 
What  is  the  duty  in  France  now!    12s.  2d.  a  quarter. 
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So  you  see  1  think  by  these  two  examples,  if  there 
were  no  others  to  cite,  that  Protection  is  a  baby  that 
has  a  tendency  to  grow  into  a  giant,  and  that  if  you 
once  entertain  the  beginning  you  are  not  likely  to  see 
the  end.  So  this  is  a  very  important  matter  to  the 
working  classes  of  this  country.  It  is  to  my  mind  a 
much  more  important  matter  to  them  than  to  any 
other  class  of  the  community.  It  is  important  to  them 
because  while  their  wages  have  risen  to  a  point 
infinitely  higher  than  in  the  Protected  countries  of 
France  and  Germany,  they  have  had  what  the  French 
and  Gef-man  workmen  have  not  had,  the  advantage  of 
drawing  on  the  whole  world  as  their  food  mart 
(cheers).  Now,  if  the  workman  in  this  country,  once 
in  pursuit  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  delusive  promise 
of  an  improvement  of  half  a  farthing  a-week  in  his 
weekly  budget,  which  is  the  golden  paradise  held  forth 
to  him  by  the  prophet  of  the  new  dispensation — 
(laughter) — I  say  if  the  working-man  of  this  country 
once  in  pursuit  of  this  golden  future  of  half  a  farthing 
a-week  gives  up  his  sure,  clear,  and  certain  hold  on 
the  whole  world  as  a  market  of  his  food  supply,  he  is 
a  much  greater  fool  than  1  think  he  is."  (Cheers). 

A  SHIPOWNER  ON   FISCAL  POLICY. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Dillon,  a  London  shipowner,  invited 
the  view  of  the  Guild  on  the  fiscal  policy.  Any  inter- 
ference with  the  fiee  importation  of  grain  and  raw 
material  would,  Mr.  Dillon  stated,  reduce  the  work  to 
be  done  by  the  merchant  service.  More  captains  and 
officers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  as  if  the 
bulk  of  imports  in  the  future  came  from  British 
Colonies,  trade  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  would 
be  practically  annihilated.  As  a  result  of  the  duty  of 
Is.  per  ton  levied  on  coals,  he  had  had  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  captains  and  officers  on  his  ships,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  it  was  they  who  were  paying  th« 
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coal  tax.  Mr.  Dillon  then  quoted  the  views  of  Mr. 
Edward  Hain,  M.P.,  who  thought  that  the  effect  of  a 
preferential  duty  in  favour  of  the  Colonies  would  be 
that  enormous  steamers  of  from  20,000  to  25,000  ton« 
would  be  used  between  Canada  and  this  country,  thus 
affecting  the  interests  of  owners  of  smaller  craft. 

PAKT  OF  SIR  W.  VERNON  HARCOURT'S 

SPEECH. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  stands  forth  as  the  principal 
champion  of  British  labour.  (A  laugh.)  Is  it  in  that 
capacity  that  he  is  going  to  establish  Chinese  labour 
in  South  Africa?  (Cries  of  "  Oh,"  hisses,  and  "  hear, 
hear.")  Is  that  a  championship  of  British  labour  to 
establish  a  system  which  makes  a  country  almost 
impossible  for  British  labour  ? 

If  we  retaliated  and  stopped  German  imports, 
Germany's  surplus  would  find  an  outlet  somewhere 
else,  and  that  outlet  would  probably  be  one  of  the 
countries  to  which  our  £61,000,000  of  steel  exports 
were  now  delivered. 

I  saw  in  The  Standard  newspaper  the  day  before 
yesterday  a  telegram  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Clifford 
Sifton,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior — that  is,  the  Home 
Secretary — of  Canada.  Mr.  Sifton  said  that  he  pro- 
tested against  Canada  being  pictured  as  a  squalling 
infant  clamouring  for  preference,  and  saying  if  it  did 
not  get  it  it  would  break  up  the  family.  (Loud 
cheers  and  laughter.)  The  suggestion  that  Canada 
should  be  bribed,  otherwise  it  would  join  the  American 
Union,  was  a  contemptible  one. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  if  you  lower  your  taxes 
or  take  off  a  tax  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  if  the  foreigner  pays  you  could  never  take 
them  off,  but  on  the  contrary  should  double  them. 
("  Hear,  hear,"  and  laughter.)  The  object  of  a  duty 
is  to  raise  the  price,  but  if  the  foreigner  pays  it  the 
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price  is  not  raised.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  saw  the  other 
day,  in  the  German  proposal  to  raise  the  duty  upon 
com  there,  that  they  gave  tables  to  show  how  the 
price  of  corn  always  did  rise  exactly  with  the  duty, 
and  they  were  bound  to  prove  that  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  agricultural  landlords,  and  they  were  satisfied. 

Take,  too,  the  increase  in  the  savings  banks,  and 
especially  the  number  of  depositors  in  those  banks. 
In  1900  the  number  of  depositors  was  10,000,000,  in 
1901  10,400,000,  and  in  1902  10,800,000.  These  are 
people  who  have  been  employed,  people  employed  and 
getting  better  wages  and  saving  their  money.  (Hear, 
hear.)  People  who  had  not  got  employment  did  not 
put  their  money  in  savings  banks.  Then  among  the 
great  railway  contractors  of  the  country.  I  had  sent 
me  the  other  day  a  document  showing*  what  the 
increase  of  the  merchandise  trafiic  on  the  railways  of 
England  was,  and  it  showed  that  the  increase  of 
merchandise  in  the  last  ten  years  had  been  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Present  Position. 

Now,  what  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  present  position  ? 
He  presented  his  great  plan  to  the  Cabinet ;  they  had 
an  inquiry  into  it,  they  made  their  inquiry,  they 
rejected  the  plan.  (Cheers.)  They  would  not  face 
the  taxes  upon  food.  Well,  they  would  have  been 
more  foolish  even  than  they  are  if  they  had  done 
anything  of  the  kind.  (Laughter  and  "  Hear,  hear.") 
As  I  say,  they  rejected  the  taxes  upon  food.  What 
is  the  objection  to  taxes  upon  food?  I  will  tell 
it  to  you  in  words  much  better  than  any  1  could 
employ  myself.  I  will  read  them  to  you;  they 
are : — *'  Is  any  one  bold  enough  to  propose  that 
we  should  put  duties  upon  food?  Well,  Sir,  I 
can  conceive  it  just  possible,  although  it  is  very 
improbable,  that,  under  the  sting  of  great  suffering 
and  deceived  by  misrepresentation,  the  working  classes 
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might  be  willing  to  try  strange  remedies;  but  one 
thing  1  am  certain  of" — now  mark  this — "if  this 
course  is  ever  taken  it  would  be  the  signal  for  a  state 
of  things  more  disastrous  than  anything  which  has 
been  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  A  tax  on 
food  would  mean  a  decline  in  wages."  That  is  tru«. 
*'It  would  mean  more  than  this,  for  it  would  raise 
the  price  of  every  article  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  " — that  also  is  true — "  and  it  would  undoubt- 
edly bring  about  the  loss  of  that  gigantic  export  trade 
which  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  country,  working 
under  conditions  of  absolute  freedom,  have  been  able 
to  create."  These  are  the  objections  to  a  tax  upon 
food,  and  the  passage  I  have  read  is  from  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  (laughter),  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  Ebbw  Vale 
Company  has  had  a  prosperous  year.  We  all  know 
the  bad  times  of  former  years,  but  in  June  last  it  had 
a  cheerful  meeting,  in  which  all  the  parties  congratu- 
lated one  another.  That  was  most  satisfactory.  The 
report  of  1902  is  of  a  different  character.  There  were 
losses  sustained  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  not  in 
the  later,  and  they  looked  forward  to  a  brighter  pros- 
pect. That  brighter  prospect  seems  to  have  arrived. 
I  read  from  the  official  report  that  the  chairman  was 
able  to  inform  them  that  the  net  profits  gave  an 
average  of  £50,000  during  the  last  11  years,  or  100 
times  as  much  as  it  had  done  in  the  previous  ten 
years ;  and  he  said  that  the  average  dividends  in  the 
last  11  years  had  immensely  increased  over  the  16 
years  previously,  in  which  only  three  dividends  had 
been  paid.  The  value  of  its  assets  was  perhaps  more 
than  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  £250,000  had  been  set 
aside  as  a  reserve.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  call  that 
an  account  of  a  decaying  trade.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)      Mr.   Davies,  one   of    the    other  directors, 
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sayi: — *'The  steel  trade  has  been  better  than  the 
coal  trade.  So  far  as  steel  is  concerned,  there  wag  a 
better  market  and  a  better  demand,  and  it  was  much 
tasier  to  place  productions."  I  find  also,  he  says,  that 
**  the  additional  profits  of  the  past  year  over  previous 
years  will  be  very  interesting  to  you.  The  difference 
between  the  gross  profits  of  the  past  year  and  the 
year  before  is  £131,120."  That  is  a  very  large  sura 
of  money,  and  must  represent  either  better  trade  or 
better  management — you  can  take  a  bit  of  both.  **  Of 
that  improvement  more  than  £84,000  is  due  to  the 
steel  works.*'  This  does  not  want  any  comment  when 
you  are  told  that,  with  that  small  improvement  in  the 
market  for  steel,  the  steel  works  have  done  over 
£80,000  better  than  the  year  before. 

"As  to  the  prospect  of  any  return  to  protection  in  any 
shape  or  form,  I  think  is  is  equally  improbable  that 
the  working  classes  of  this  country  will  ever  again 
submit  to  the  sufferings  and  the  miseries  which  were 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Corn  Laws  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  rents  of  the  landlords.  If  that  is  the 
programme  of  the  Tory  party,  we  have  only  one 
answer  to  it — to  recall  the  history  of  those  times  when 
protection  never  spared  the  poor  and  when  the  country 
was  brought  by  it  to  the  brink  of  revolution.'* 

That  was  the  Birmingham  history  in  1885.  Here 
is  another  charming  passage.  He  says  : — "  I  think  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  once  more  rub  up  our 
history  "—(a  laugh),  and  so  he  proceeds  to  rub  up  his 
history  of  these  bad  times — "  before  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Cobden."  Oh  I  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  abuse 
Cobden,  but  there  is  no  man  to  whom  the  English 
people  owe  more  than  to  him.     He  proceeds  : — 

*'  I  think  it  necessary  that  we  should  once  more  rub 
up  our  history  of  those  bad  times  before  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Cobden  succeeded  in  persuading  Parliament 
that  the  Com  Laws  were  an  iniquitous  tax.     I  wonder 
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whether  in  this  vast  audience  there  are  any  people 
who  have  any  conception  of  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  40  and  50  years  ago?  At  that  time  the 
whole  of  the  labourers  in  the  agricultural  districts 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  poor  rates  in 
some  districts  were  208.  in  the  pound.  At  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking  the  large  towns  were  described 
by  eye-witnesses  as  bearing  the  appearance  of  be- 
leaguered cities,  so  dreadful  was  the  destitution  and 
the  misery  which  prevailed  in  them.  People  walked 
the  streets  like  gaunt  shadows,  and  not  like  human 
beings.  There  were  bread  riots  in  almost  every  town. 
There  were  rick  burnings  on  all  the  country  sides." 

"  A  flame  was  burning  throughout  the  land.  We 
were  on  the  verge  of  a  revolution  when  the  Com  Laws 
were  abolished.  You  know  that  I  have  recently 
preached  that  all  is  not  well  with  us  even  yet,  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  but  that  condition,  whatever 
that  might  be — the  depression  of  trade,  the  lack  of 
employment — is  nothing  beside  the  misery  and 
destitution  which  prevailed  when  the  Corn  Laws  were 
in  full  force." 

"That  is  the  true  history."  These  were  the  words 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 


SIR  J.  KITSON. 
(From  The  Westminster  Gazette). 

We  do  not  know  whether  Sir  James  Kitson  would  be 
what  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  call  an  '*  expert,"  but  he 
had  some  amazingly  pertinent  figures  to  give  on  the 
iron  and  steel  trades  at  Sir  Edward  Gray's  meeting  on 
Thursday.  In  the  last  40  years  the  books  of  Sir 
•fames'E  own  firm  show  that  wages  have  gone  up  from 
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288.  3d.  per  week  of  60  hours  to  378.  9di  per  week 
of  53  hours.  As  to  the  *'  decaying  "  character  of  iron 
and  steel,  Sir  James  Kitson  pointed  out  that  our  pig- 
iron  production  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  was 
nearly  a  record  one,  whilst  in  the  United  States  they 
are  decreasing  production.  Mr.  Markham  has  at- 
tempted in  The  Times  to  disprove  Mr.  Hugh  Bell's 
figures.  His  plan  is  an  easy  one — not  to  reckon  as 
iron  and  steel  exports  anything  which  is  manufactured 
out  of  iron  and  steel. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

SiE, — In  your  issue  of  to-day  I  notice  a  letter  from 
Mr.  G.  H.  M.  Batten,  director  of  the  Dolcoath  Mine, 
criticising  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  at  Penzance,  where  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  :— 

"  In  Cornwall  they  were  associated  with  the  mining 
industry,  and  how  was  that  going  to  benefit  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposal  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  main 
supply  of  tin  came  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  but 
the  Straits  Settlements  were  within  the  British 
Empire.  It  followed  therefore  that  tin  from  that  part 
of  the  Empire  would  not  be  taxed.  And,  apart  from 
that,  it  would  escape  duty,  as  the  tin  could  only  be 
considered  as  a  raw  material,  which  was  exempt  imder 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme." 

If  your  correspondent  would  refer  to  the  memoranda, 
statistical  tables,  and  charts  prepared  in  the  Board  of 
Trade,  he  would  find  that  tin  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  1902  amounted  to  £4,802,000,  of  which 
£3,864,000  came  from  British  possessions  and  only 
£938,000  from  foreign  countries,  but,  what  is  more 
important  still,  he  would  find  that  tin  from  the  Straits 
Settlements,  to  which  he  refers,  is  classed  under  the 
same  category  as  raw  cotton,  wood  and  timber  (i.«.,  as 
raw  material),  and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Asquith  rightly 
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policy  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  advocates. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Aqar-Robartes. 
Lanhydrock,  Bodmin, 
Dec.  5. 

MR.  JONES'S  REPLY  TO 
MR.  BRAILSFORD. 

Mr.  Peter  Jones,  in  the  Spectator  to-day,  supplies 
perhaps  the  most  appropriate  comment  on  Mr. 
Brailsford's  expert  lamentations : 

*     •     •     The  following  Return  is  published  by  the 
British  Iron  Trade  Association  this  week  : 

Make  of  Pig-Iron  during  tue  First  Half  or 

1901.  1902.  1903. 

3,884,544  tons    ...   4,096,478  tons   ...    4,378,996  tons 

Make  of  Bessemer  Steel  Ingots  during 
THE  First  Half  of 

1902.  1908. 

888,378  tons      911,670  tons 

Production  of  Steel  Rails  during  the 
First  Half  of 

1902.  1903. 

410,420  tons      483,964  tons 

Our  iron  trade  is  indeed  going — "  strong."  Cheer  up  I 
Jeremiah. 

And  so  say  all  of  us. 

LABOUR  TROUBLES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

(From  Ttie  Twies  Correspondent). 

New  York,  Dec.  14. 
Two  explosions  early  yesterday  morning  in  unfinished 
buildings  in  this  city,  and  the  discovery  in  one  of  these 
buildings  to-day  of  sticks  of  dynamite,  with  fulminat- 
ing caps  and  fusei  attached,  indicate  that  the  use  of 
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dynamite  as  an  argument  in  labour  disputes  in  New 
York  has  begun.  The  dynamite  found  to-day  was 
frozen,  otherwise  it  is  believed  great  damage  would 
have  been  done.  As  it  was,  the  explosions  did  little 
damage.  On  both  buildings  structural  steel  work  was 
being  done  by  members  of  the  union  which  was  formed 
when  Sam  Parks  was  first  sentenced  for  extortion. 
These  men,  objecting  to  the  leadership  of  a  felon, 
formed  a  rival  union,  and  members  of  what  is  still 
known  as  Parks's  union,  though  Parks  himself  is  in 
gaol,  have  been  persecuting  them  in  various  ways  and 
threatening  their  employers.  It  is  feared  that  further 
outrages  will  follow. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  NEW  ZEALAND 
EVENING    POST, 

Wb  have  before  us,  as  we  write,  a  copy  of  the  New 
Zealand  Evetmw  Post^  which,  "writing  as  a  well- 
wisher  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  schemes,"  rebukes  "  the 
extravagances  with  which  Mr.  Seddon  has  been 
deluding  the  English  public."  We  ask  special  atten- 
tion to  the  following  passage,  since  it  alludes  to  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Seddon  which  has  not  been  cabled  to 
this  country ; — 

"  Is  it  not  a  farce  that  we  should  seek  to  pose  as 
strictly  patriotic  and  unselfish  benefactors  of  the 
Empire  in  the  line  we  are  proposing  to  take,  when 
Mr.  Seddon  recommended  it,  as  he  did  at  Akaroa,  in 
tiicse  terms :  *  This  course  would  not  increase  imports 
from  the  MotJur-country^  hut  would  check  imports  from 
alien  countries  ? '  That  is  to  say,  the  British  manufac- 
turer would  not  benefit  sixpence  from  the  proposal 
which  we  pretend  to  be  making  solely  for  his  good. 
But  our  protected  industries  would  benefit,  and  our 
consumers  and  taxpayers  would  pay,  in  the  name  of 
patriotism,  to  increase  their  profits  and  those  of  our 
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producers,  who  would  be  given  a  preference  at  home 
in  return  for  our  rebate." 

The  writer  may  well  ask  "  Is  it  not  a  farce  ?  " 

HOW  THE  BALANCE  OF  IMPORTS  AND 
EXPORTS  IS  ACHIEVED. 

(From  The  Westminster  Gazette.) 

While  it  is  generally  recognised  that  in  the  processes 
of  international  trade  a  balance  of  import  and  export 
values  is  maintained  if  a  sufficient  period  of  time  be 
taken,  it  is  not  always  clearly  understood  how  this 
balance  is  maintained.  To  say  that  imports  cannot 
exceed  exports  because  a  nation,  like  an  individual, 
must  in  the  long  run  pay  for  what  it  buys  is  a  true 
but  an  inadequate  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is 
precisely  because  a  nation  is  not  an  individual  that 
the  simple  answer  is  not  sufficient.  A,  B,  C,  I), 
members  of  the  British  nation,  trade  with  E,  F,  G,  H, 
members  of  other  nations;  if  A  stops  buying  the 
goods  he  used  to  buy  from  E,  thereby  reducing  the 
aggregate  imports  of  his  nation,  how  does  A's  action 
prevent  F,  G,  H  from  buying  some  goods  they  used 
to  buy  from  B,  C,  D,  thereby  reducing  the  aggregate 
export  of  A's  nation  ?  The  mere  statement  that 
exports  must  balance  imports  because  people  must  pay 
for  what  they  buy  requires  further  explanation, 
because  the  persons  who  are  the  direct  payees  are  not 
the  same  persons  who  have  done  the  buying.  If  some 
British  firms  cease  to  buy  from  foreigners  other  British 
firms  will  cease  to  sell  to  foreigners ;  if  some  British 
firms  increase  their  purchases  abroad,  other  British 
firms  must  increase  their  sales  abroad ;  if  some  German 
or  American  firms  "  dump "  increased  quantities  of 
goods  upon  our  shores,  other  Germans  or  Americans 
must  either  buy  more  goods  from  us  or  cause  other 
foreigners    to    buy   more    goods    from    us,   so    that 
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"  dumping  "  induces  an  expansion  of  our  export  trade^ 
These  propositions,  though  quite  true,  do  not  at  first 
sight  seem  involved  in  the  statement  that  a  nation 
must  pay  for  what  she  buys. 

A  good  deal  of  mystification  has  arisen  by  the 
nature  of  concrete  illustrations  to  which  resort  is  had 
in  arguing  the  matter.  If  I  buy  a  motor-car  for  £500 
in  Paris  instead  of  buying  it  in  London,  how  shall  I 
be  compelling  Frenchmen  or  some  other  foreigners  to 
buy  an  equivalent  amount  of  English  Goods  ?  It  will 
surely  be  better  for  English  trade  if  I  pay  a  little 
more  for  an  English-made  car.  Now,  this  sort  of 
illustrative  argument,  which  seems  so  convincing  to 
the  tyro  in  economic  reasoning,  has  a  fatal  defect. 
The  illustration  is  on  too  small  a  scale.  All  changes 
of  trade  are  brought  about  through  changes  of  prices, 
and  if  too  small  an  example  be  taken,  a  single  act 
of  purchase,  it  seems  absurd  to  impute  to  it  any 
influence  upon  the  price  in  the  trade,  still  less  on 
general  prices  in  a  country.  To  show  how  the 
purchase  of  a  single,  motor-car  in  Paris  will  alter  the 
relation  between  British  and  Continental  prices  of 
commodities  in  general  is  impossible  by  reason  of  the 
triviality  of  the  cause ;  or,  taking  the  industrial 
instead  of  the  financial  side,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
show  that  so  small  an  incident  can  affect  the  flow  of 
capital  and  labour  as  between  the  motor-car  industry 
and  other  industries,  thus  again  altering  general  prices 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  No  network  of 
reasoning  can  be  made  so  fine  that  a  fictitious  fish, 
made  small  enough,  cannot  get  through.  To  argue 
the  issue  intelligibly,  cases  of  sufficiently  large 
dimensions  must  be  taken. 

Let  our  problem  be  to  prove  how  a  stoppage  of 
imports  must  cause  a  corresponding  stoppage  of 
exports.  There  are  two  modes  of  proof,  the  first 
financial,  the  second  concretely  industrial.     Let  us 
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suppose  that  a  prohibitive  tariff  were  to  stop  entirely 
the  imports  of  dairy  produce  into  Great  Britain  from 
Denmark  and  other  Continental  countries  for  which 
we  pay  some  £80,000,000  per  annum.  English 
importers  of  dairy  produce  no  longer  draw  bills  to 
this  n mount  and  send  them  abroad  in  payment. 
Foreign  merchants  who  are  buying  goods  of  various 
sorts  from  England  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  these 
goods  not  by  sending  cash  but  by  huymg  from  foreign 
bankers  and  brokers  bills  on  London.  Since  tho. 
number  of  these  bills  is  now  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
£30,000,000  per  annum,  the  supply  of  them  will  be 
short  in  relation  to  the  demand,  and  the  price  paid  on 
the  Continent  for  the  use  of  this  convenient  mode  of 
payment  will  be  raised.  A  merchant  wishing  to  buy 
from  England  must  now  pay  a  larger  number  of  francs 
and  centimes  in  order  to  make  a  payment  of  £100  to 
England.  That  is  equivalent  to  a  rise  of  prices  of 
English  goods  to  Continental  buyers,  and  must  operate 
in  some  measure  to  check  purchases  and  so  to  stop 
English  exports.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  superfluity  of  bills  ojv 
Paris,  Berlin,  etc.,  the  price  of  these  bills  will  sink,  au 
English  sovereign  will  buy  a  larger  number  of  francs 
and  centimes.  This  means  a  fall  of  Continental 
prices  for  English  buyers  and  will  stimulate  English 
merchants  and  importers  to  buy  more  foreign  goods  in 
place  of  the  dairy  produce  we  have  ceased  to  buy,  and 
to  restore  the  old  tiggregate  of  imports. 

We  have  here  a  double  process  of  automatic  adjust- 
ment, a  shrinkage  of  English  exports  and  an  expansion 
of  foreign  imports,  tending  to  produce  a  new  balance 
of  international  trade. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  this  first  mode  of  readjust- 
ment is  incomplete,  and  that  there  still  remains  on  the 
Continent  a  deficiency  of  bills  on  London  as  compared 
with  other  bills  in  the  clearance  system.     What  occurs 
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next  is  a  reversion  to  the  gold  basis  of  payment  to 
meet  the  deficit.  Gold  begins  to  flow  into  England 
and  swells  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  this  increase  of  gold  will  cause 
the  Bank  to  lower  its  rate  of  discount,  and  money  on 
loan  will  be  cheap. 

This  cheapness  of  money  for  advances  will  cause 
increased  borrowing.  Peoplfe  who  want  money  want 
it  for  one  purpose,  viz.,  to  buy  with  it  goods  and 
services  they  could  not  otherwise  buy.  The  result  of 
cheap  money  will  therefore  be  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  demand  for  goods  and  services,  in  relation  to  the 
rate  of  supply,*  thus  causing  a  general  rise  of  prices. 
This  general  rise  of  prices  will  check  the  export  trade, 
foreigners  preferring  to  buy  more  cheaply  elsewhere. 
Each  step  m  this  process  is,  of  course,  reversed  upon 
the  Continent.  The  flow  of  gold  to  England  will  raise 
rates  of  discount  abroad,  make  money  dear  for 
borrowers,  check  borrowing,  reduce  demand  in  relation 
to  supply,  lower  general  prices,  make  it  more  profitable 
for  English  merchants  to  buy  abroad,  and  so  increase 
the  imports  side  of  the  balance.  Thus  we  see  how 
the  stoppage  of  £30,000,000  of  dairy  imports  into 
England  has  set  in  operation  financial  forces  which, 
partly  by  substituting  increased  quantities  of  other 
imports  for  the  prohibited  dairy  produce,  partly  by 
checking  English  exports,  redress  the  balance  between 
the  aggregate  of  English  imports  and  exports. 

Turning  frorai  financial  to  concretely  industrial 
movements,  we  can  see  the  same  process  of  readjust- 
ment.    The  cessation  of  trade  in  dairy  produce  with 

•It  is,  of  course,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  borrowers  who  have 
thus  increased  facilities  of  obtaining  money  are  generally  business 
firms  which  seek  to  purchase  more  capital  and  to  employ  more 
labour  for  production,  thus  enhancing  the  supply  of  all  sorts  of 
commodities.  This  secondary  effect,  an  increase  of  the  rate  of 
supply,  serves  as  an  automatic  check  upon  the  continuous  tendeac j 
of  "  cheap  money  "  to  raise  prices. 
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England,  damaging  the  dairy  industry  of  Denmark, 
Holland,  etc.,  will  divert  into  other  industrial  channels 
the  industrial  energy,  the  capital  and  labour  which 
would  otherwise  have  gone  into  the  upkeep  an<l 
further  development  of  the  dairy  trade.  Making  all 
due  aUowance  for  waste  in  the  transfer  of  capital  and 
labour  already  specialised,  and  for  the  aubetitution  of 
industries  **  naturally  "  Ifess  productive  for  the  more 
productive  dairy  industry,  this  diversion  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  capital  and  labour  into  other  Danish  and 
Dutch  industries  will,  by  increasing  the  rate  of  supply 
of  these  commodities  in  relation  to  demand,  lower 
prices.  This  fall  of  prices  will  have  its  due  effect  in 
stimulating  English  purchases  of  foreign  goods  to 
displace  the  former  purchase  of  dairy  produce.  If  we 
look  at  the  effects  in  England  we  shall  find  the 
converse  series  of  changes.  The  stoppage  of  dairy 
imports,  by  raising  prices  in  England  for  all  dairy 
produce,  will  bring  large  quantities  of  capital  an<l 
labour  into  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry.  We 
are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  a  large  mass  of  capital 
and  labour  remains  permanently  idle  waiting  for  such 
opportunities.  The  greater  application  of  industrial 
energy  to  dairy  work  will  mean  a  smaller  application 
in  all  other  industrial  employments :  thus,  the  rate  of 
supply  in  other  industries  shrmks  in  relation  to  demand 
and  so  there  is  a  general  rise  of  prices.  This  general 
rise  of  English  prices,  however  small,  will  have  its  due 
effect  in  checking  the  purchases  of  English  goods  by 
foreigners,  whose  general  prices,  as  we  see,  are  falling. 
So  English  exports  are  reduced  to  balance  the 
reduction  of  imports  by  stopping  the  entrance  of 
Danish  and  Dutch  dairy  proauce.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  new  balance  brought  about 
by  automatic  readjustments  to  compensate  an  artificial 
disturbance  of  the  kind  supposed  will  be  a  balance  less 
advantageous  in  terms  of  real  wealth  to  both  parties. 
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The  capital  and  labour  violently  displaced  from  the 
dairy  industry  in  Denmark  and  Holland  will  be  ex 
hypoihesi  less  productively  employed  in  the  other 
industries  to  which  it  has  recourse,  thus  diminishing 
the  aggregate  of  real  wealth  produced  in  these 
countries,  and  reacting  injuriously  also  upon  Great 
Britain  in  obliging  her  to  take  a  smaller  quantity  of 
real  wealth  than  before  in  the  processes  of  international 
exchange,  which  she  still  continues  to  employ. 

Similarly,  in  England,  the  same  artificial  intervention 
has  drawn  a  large  amount  of  industrial  energy  to  leave 
other  employments  in  which  it  would  have  produced 
a  larger  quantity  of  real  wealth  in  order  to  produce  a 
smaller  quantity  of  dairy  wealth  to  which  a  tariff  has 
imputed  a  fictitious  value.  The  aggregate  production 
of  wealth  in  England  is  reduced  by  this  artificial 
diversion,  and  some  of  this  injury  passes  to  Continental 
nations  in  the  processes  of  international  exchange. 

J.  A.  H. 

WHAT  FOLLOWS  SHOWS  HOW  VISIONARY 

WERE  THE  FEARS  OF  ENGLAND,  GER- 
MANY WITHDRAWING  FROM  THE  MOST 

FAVOURED  NATION  CLAUSE. 
The  Bill  authorizing  the  Government  of  Germany  to 
renew  for  two  years  the  arrangement  conceding  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  and  dependencies  was  passed  by  the 
Reichstag,  only  18  votes  being  given  against  it. 

HOURS  OF  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH 
AND  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 
In  the  rural  districts  of  Pennsylvania  there  is,  so  far 
as  I  could  learn,  little  or  no  tendency  to  undervalue 
education,  or  to  grumble  at  expenditure  upon  it.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  1  was  told  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  districts  keep  their  schools  open  for  more  than 
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the  prescribed  legal  minimum  of  seven  months  in  the 
year — for  eight,  or  in  some  cases  nine,  months.  But, 
remembering  that  our  own  minimum  for  English 
elementary  schools  is  400  attendances — t.*.,  40  weeks 
— in  the  year,  I  was  perhaps,  less  impressed  than  1 
ought  to  have  been  with  this  proof  of  educational  zeal. 

SOME  OF  THE  PROOFS  OF  THE  PERSONAL 

INTEREST  WHICH  THE  UPPER  AND 
MIDDLE  CLASSES  IN  ENGLAND  TAKE  IN 

THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 
A  MEETING,  the  arrangements  for  which  were  made 
by  an  influential  committee  of  City  men,  was  held 
yesterday  in  the  Salters*  Hall,  St.  Swithin's  Lane, 
E.C.,  on  behalf  of  Oxford  House  in  Bethnal  Green. 
The  Hon.  Alban  Gibbs,  M.P.,  presided,  and  the  large 
gathering  included  the  Bishop  of  London,  president 
of  the  House ;  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  Bishop 
of  Stepney,  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Hubbard,  the  Hon.  I^. 
Brodrick,  and  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Woollcombe,  head  of 
the  House. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  received  with  great 
cordiality,  said  that  in  1884  two  men  walked  from  the 
railway  station  in  Bethnal  Green  to  a  disused  Church 
school  in  the  neighbourhood,  carrying  their  portmanteau 
and  a  bath  between  them.  He  would  propound  and 
try  to  answer  three  questions  : — (1)  Wliy  did  these 
two  men  go  there ;  (2)  what  had  happened  since  they 
went  there ;  what  had  it  all  come  to ;  and  (3)  what 
were  they  asking  those  present  that  afternoon  to  do  / 
As  to  the  first  question.  The  arrival  of  those  two  men 
at  Bethnal  Green  was  the  beginning  of  the  Oxford 
House  movement.  Why  did  they  go  there  ?  Because 
of  the  awful  gulf  between  the  classes  which  existed  in 
England  then  and  to-day.  He  was  not  blaming  any 
one ;  he  was  not  saying  it  was  any  one's  fault,  but  the 
fact  remained  that  the  poor  lived  practically  in  one 
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place  by  themselves,  and  the  well-to-do  lived  in 
another  place  by  themselves.  And  these  two  men 
went  on  behalf  of  Oxford  to  show  the  people  of 
Bethnal  Green  that  Oxford,  with  its  beauty,  its 
history,  its  traditions,  its  literature,  and  its  culture, 
did  have  a  care  and  did  have  a  love  for  those  in 
Bethnal  Green,  who  had  none  of  these  things. 
(Cheers.)  They  also  went  to  represent  the  well-to-do 
of  T^ondon,  to  represent  the  City,  to  show  by  practical, 
personal  services  that  the  rich  did  care  for  the  poor ; 
and  until  they  had  lived  in  a  district  like  Bethnal 
Green,  as  he  had  done  for  nine  years,  they  could 
hardly  realise  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  poor  really 
to  believe  that  the  well-to-do  cared  about  them.  They 
•aw,  it  was  true,  some  more  or  less  half  starved  clergy 
living  down  there,  almost  as  poor  as  themselves, 
but  really  for  them  to  believe  that  the  rich  did 
care  for  them  was  a  very  difficult  thing  indeed. 
A  man  who  was  dying  in  the  London  Hospital  gave 
this  remarkable  answer  when  he  asked  him  when  he 
believed  first  in  Christianity: — "As  soon  as  Mr.  80 
and  So  " — mentioning  the  name  of  a  prominent  City 
merchant  who  had  given  up  his  house  outside  London 
and  gone  to  live  at  Oxford  House  in  Bethnal-green 
— "came  to  live  down  here."  The  man  had  heard 
about  the  Gospel  of  love  and  of  brotherhood,  but,  until 
this  practical  manifestation  of  its  reality,  it  had  seemed 
to  him  more  or  less  of  a  fraud.  Therefore,  his  answer 
to  the  first  of  his  three  questions  was  that  these  two 
men  went  to  show  the  people  of  East  London  that 
Christian  brotherhood  was  a  reality,  and  that  the  well* 
to-do  of  London  did  care  for  those  who  were  poorer 
than  themselves.  (Cheers.)  What  had  happened 
since?  That  was  in  1884.  In  1889  he  took  on  the 
House  himself.  Four  men  still  held  the  fort  gallantly. 
They  were  the  pioneers  of  the  whole  movement ;  and 
he  was  glad  to  say  that  two  of   them,  Mr.  Douglas 
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Eyre  and  Mr.  Frank  Chambernowne,  were  still  the 
backbone  of  Oxford  House  to-day.  (Cheers.)  He 
went  to  Oxford  to  explain  what  they  were  doing  and 
to  point  out  the  happy  and  bright  and  inspiring  field 
of  work  there  was  in  Bethnal-green,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  staff  of  four  became  a  staff  of  20.  (Cheers.) 
Let  him  say,  in  passing,  that  it  was  on  the  part  of 
these  men  entirely  a  labour  of  love.  They  paid  SOs.  a 
week  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  Bethnal-green 
(laughter),  and  none  of  the  money  that  might  be 
subscribed  that  day  would  go  towards  paying  the  men 
who  worked  at  Oxford  House.  With  20  men  and 
only  four  beds  to  put  them  in  (laughter),  it  became 
necessary  to  find  suitable  accommodation  for  young 
gentlemen  in  Whitechapel  and  Bethnal-green,  and  it 
wa«  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  (Laughter.)  At  last 
they  appealed  to  a  generous  public — to  the  City  and 
to  the  West-end — to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
20  men  who  wanted  to  live  in  the  heart  of  the  East- 
end.  With  the  money  then  raised  the  present  Oxford 
House  was  built;  but  their  plant  was  now  worn  out 
with  over-work,  and  they  desired  to  renew  and  re- 
plenish it  by  the  charity  of  those  who  could  not  them- 
selves go  to  live  in  Bethnal-green.  The  building  of 
the  House  was  only  part  of  what  had  happened.  The 
work  itself  had  grown  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
size  of  the  House  and  the  increased  number  of 
residents.  Men  in  the  City  must  often  have  asked 
themselves  how  all  the  mass  of  people  who  poured  out 
of  the  City  into  the  out-skirts  of  London  spent  their 
time  in  the  evening.  The  aswer  to  that  question,  so 
far  as  Bethnal-green  was  concerned,  was  that  for  years 
past  a  perfect  scheme  had  been  carried  out  by  which 
the  poorer  working  men  in  East  London  could  spend  a 
pleasant  evening  outside  the  publichouse.  (Cheers.) 
There  was  a  club  of  about  1,000  working  men;  another 
of  200  or  300 ;  another  of  r)00  boys  and  young  men. 
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and  another  of  200 — not  all  situated  close  together, 
but  dotted  down  here  and  there  so  as  to  tap  the 
different  parts  of  the  population.  And  if  any  of  those 
present  had  had  the  happiness,  as  he  had  had,  of  seeing 
what  went  on  at  these  boy's  and  men's  clubs,  and  how 
people  were  drawn  away  from  the  lower  to  a  higher 
*nd  better  life,  they  would  have  seen  what  a  mark 
they  had  made  on  the  working  life  of  East  London. 
(Cheers.)  The  Excelsior-hall,  which  served  as  a 
swimming  bath  in  summer,  was  used  for  entertainments 
for  the  people  during  the  week  and  for  mission  services 
on  Sundays.  He  had  seen  the  hall  on  a  Saturday 
night  crowded  with  1,200  or  1,400  people,  all  of 
whom  had  paid  their  two-pences,  to  hear  the  Messiah^ 
and  he  remembered  with  particular  interest  the 
distress  of  one  old  workman  because  he  was  afraid 
they  were  going  to  leave  out  the  Hallelujah  Chorus. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  Surely  everyone  would 
understand  what  a  civilizing  influence — he  should  say 
it  was  much  more  than  a  civilizing  influence — must  be 
created  when  they  could  bring  this  mass  of  people  into 
a  hall  to  listen,  as  they  did  most  intently  and  rever- 
ently, to  beautiful  music.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore 
iomething  of  what  he  could  claim  that  Oxford  House 
had  done  in  these  20  years  was  that  it  had  been  a 
wonderful  bridge  between  class  and  class  and  that  it 
had  produced  a  totally  different  feeling  in  the  district. 
It  had  trained  numbers  of  young  men  to  go  Out,  not 
only  into  the  ministry,  but  into  political  life  with 
a  real  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  social  problem. 
(Cheers).  The  work  carried  on  at  Oxford  House, 
therefore,  was  having  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  life 
of  the  country.  What  then  was  his  appeal  to  them? 
It  was  for  money  to  help  them  to  clear  away  a  financial 
burden  which  was  crippling  the  work  of  the  settlement. 
They  wanted  £500  for  the  University  Club  buildings. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Patrick  Buchanan,  the 
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University  (Jlub,  a  large  working-men's  club,  was 
founded  several  years  ago.  When  Mr.  Buchanan  left 
Bethnal-Green  he  handed  over  the  buildings,  upon 
which  he  hud  spent  some  £10,000,  as  a  gift  to  the 
House.  (Cheers.)  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
these  buildings  should  be  put  in  a  state  of  repair 
without  delay.  They  needed  £500  for  the  reflooring 
of  the  Excelsior  Hall,  £400  towards  clearing  off  a 
deficit  on  the  general  income  and  expenditure  account, 
£2,000  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  Oxford  House 
building,  and  £600  to  meet  the  bursary  overdraft. 
And,  finally,  he  wanted  the  committee  who  had  so 
kindly  arranged  that  meeting  to  remain,  if  possible, 
as  a  permanent  committee  to  keep  alive  an  interest  iu 
Oxford  House  in  the  City.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  that 
meeting  resulted  in  his  appeal  being  answered,  and  in 
such  an  organization  as  he  had  just  suggested  being 
started,  then  it  would  not  have  been  held  in  vain. 
(Cheers.) 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  supported  the  appeal  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  urged  that  the  work  carried 
on  at  Oxford  House  was  of  benefit  not  only  to  the 
East  End  of  London,  but  to  Oxford  men  themselves. 
These  were  days  of  terrible  luxury,  and  the  Oxford 
man  would  find  in  his  work  in  East  London  an 
excellent  antidote  to  this  growing  evil.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  would  learn  there  a  real  care  for  the  human  life, 
the  equality  on  which  God  had  placed  us  as  brothers 
in  one  great  commonwealth,  and  that  there  was  some- 
thing for  him  to  do  in  making  this  world  more  fit  for 
its  Kin^  and  its  Lord.     (Cheers.) 

The  Ilead  of  the  House  having  thanked  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  the  Salters*  Company  for  granting 
the  use  of  the  hall  for  the  meeting,  Mr.  Gibbs 
for  presiding,  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Peter Dorough  for  their  addresses,  the  proceedings 
closed. 
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THE  LABOUR  MARKET  IN  NOVEMBER. 

The  following  Memorandum  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
Labour  Gazette;  it  is  based  on  3,960  returns — viz., 
2,579  from  employers  or  their  associations,  1,289  from 
trade  unions,  and  92  from  other  sources : — 

In  the  228  trade  unions,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  562,954,  making  returns,  33,613  (or  6*0  per 
cent.)  were  reported  as  unemployed  at  the  end  of 
November,  as  compared  with  5*8  per  cent,  in  October 
and  with  4*8  per  cent,  in  the  224  trade  Unions,  with  a 
membership  of  549,197,  from  which  returns  were 
received  for  November,  1902.  The  mean  percentage 
of  unemployed  returned  at  the  end  of  November 
during  the  past  decade  was  4*3. 

Note. — But  were  not  some  of  the  unemployed 
engaged  in  strikes  ? 

Employment  in  Various  Industries. 

Coal  Mining.  —  Employment  during  November 
showed  little  change  compared  with  a  month  ago,  and 
was  not  so  good  as  a  year  ago.  At  colleries  employing 
498,821  workpeople  the  pits  worked  an  average  of 
5'24  days  weekly,  as  compared  with  5*21  in  October 
and  5*51  in  November,  1902.  The  number  of  work- 
people employed  at  pits  for  which  returns  were  received 
for  both  periods  was  1*3  per  cent,  greater  than  a  year 
ago. 

Iron  Mining. — Employment  in  this  industry  con- 
tinues good.  In  the  139  mines  and  open  works 
covered  by  the  returns  received  from  employers,  and 
employing  about  15,700  workpeople,  the  average 
munber  of  days  worked  by  the  mines  was  5*74,  com- 
pared with  5'73  in  October,  and  5*81  in  November, 
1002. 

Tin-plate  Manufacture. — Employment  shows  little 
change  compared  with  October,  and  continues  worse 
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than  a  year  ago.  At  the  end  of  November  360  mills 
were  working,  as  compared  with  359  at  the  end  of 
October  and  398  a  year  ago.  The  number  of  work- 
people employed  at  the  360  mills  was  about  18,000. 

Engineering  Trades. — Employment  generally  is  bad 
and  worse  than  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago.  The 
per  centage  of  unemployed  trade  union  members  was 
6*0  at  the  end  of  November,  as  compared  with  5*2  in 
October,  and  5*3  in  November,  1902. 

Building  Trades. — Employment  in  these  trades 
remains  dull,  and  is  i-ather  worse  than  a  year  ago. 
The  percentage  of  unemployed  trade  union  members 
among  carpenters  and  joiners  was  6*1  at  the  end  of 
November,  compared  with  6'^  at  the  end  of  October, 
and  4*4  a  year  ago.  The  percentage  for  plumbers  was 
7*2  at  the  end  of  November,  compared  with  6*6  at  the 
end  of  October,  and  5*7  a  year  ago. 

Furnishing  and  Woodworking  Trades. — Employ- 
ment in  these  trades  remains  dull,  and  is  worse  than  a 
month  and  a  year  ago.  The  percentage  of  unemployed 
trade  union  members  at  the  end  of  November  was  5*9, 
as  compared  with  5*2  in  October,  and  4*6  in 
November,  1902. 

Printing  and  Bookbinding  Trades. — Employment 
in  the  letterpress  printing  trade  shows  a  considerable 
improvement,  especially  in  London,  and  is  rather 
better  on  the  whole  than  a  year  ago.  Other  branches 
of  the  printing  and  bookbinding  trades  show  little 
change  as  compared  with  October,  and  are  worse  than 
a  year  ago.  The  percentage  of  unemployed  trade 
union  members  at  the  end  of  November  was  3*0,  as 
compared  with  4*3  in  October,  and  2*8  per  cent,  in 
November,  1902. 

.  Employment  in  the  papermaking  trade  remains 
fairly  good,  the  percentage  of  unemployed  trade  union 
members  at  the  end  of  the  month  being  2*4,  against 
2*5  in  October,  and  2'3  per  cent,  in  November,  1902. 
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Leather  Trades. — The  general  state  of  employment 
remains  slack,  and  is  worse  than  a  month  or  a  year 
ago.  The  percentage  of  unemployed  trade  union 
members  at  the  end  of  November  was  8*3,  as  compared 
with  6*3  at  the  end  of  October,  and  7*3  at  the  end  of 
November,  1902. 

Employment  in  the  hat-making  trade  has  been  quiet 
with  both  silk  and  felt  hatters.  The  percentage  of 
unemployed  trade  union  members  at  the  end  of 
November  was  45,  as  compared  with  2*6  per  cent,  at 
the  end  of  October  and  3-6  per  cent,  a  year  ago. 

Dock  and  Riverside  Labour. — Employment  during 
November  was  on  the  whole  fair,  and  was  rather 
better  than  in  October,  but  showed  little  change  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  The  average  number  of 
labourers  employed  daily  at  all  the  docks  and  principal 
wharves  in  London  during  the  four  weeks  ended 
November  28  was  15,134,  an  increase  of  7*1  per  cent, 
on  the  average  for  October,  and  of  0*4  per  cent,  on  the 
average  for  November,  1902.  The  average  daily 
number  employed  in  November  during  the  six  year* 
1897— -1902  was  16,388. 

Trade  disputes. — The  total  number  of  workpeople 
involved  in  disputes  which  began  or  were  in  progress 
during  November,  1903,  was  13,763,  compared  with 
10,747  in  October,  1903,  and  19,797  in  November, 
1902. 

The  aggregate  duration  of  all  the  disputes  of  the 
month,  new  and  old,  amounted  to  108,400  working 
days,  compared  with  113,000  in  the  previous  month, 
and  308,000  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
Thirty  disputes  began  in  November,  involving  10,215 
workpeople,  compared  with  20  in  October,  1903,  and 
24  in  November,  1902. 

Definite  results  were  reported  during  the  month  in 
the  case  of  22  disputes,  new  and  old,  affecting  11,081 
workpeople. 
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Of  these  disputes,  two,  involving  1,700  persons, 
were  decided  in  favour  of  the  workpeople;  ten,  in- 
volving 6,651  persons,  in  favour  of  the  employers ; 
and  ten,  involving  2,730  persons,  were  compromised. 

In  the  case  of  two  other  disputes,  terminating  during 
the  month,  and  involving  274  persons,  certain  points 
are  still  under  consideration. 

Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages. — The  changes  in  rates 
of  wages  reported  during  November  affected  153,600 
workpeople,  of  whom  1,100  received  advances  and 
152,500  sustained  decreases.  The  net  effect  of  all  the 
changes  was  a  decrease  of  £6,800  per  week.  The 
changes  of  the  previous  month  affected  12,000  work- 
people, the  net  result  being  a  decrease  of  about  £200 
per  week.  During  November,  1902,  the  number 
affected  was  247,300,  and  the  net  result  was  an  increase 
of  nearly  £7,900  weekly. 

The  only  change  of  importance  was  a  decrease 
affecting  150,000  coal  miners  in  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  whose  wages  were  reduced  5  per  cent. 
Two  changes  (one  being  that  of  the  South  Wales  coal 
miners  mentioned  above),  affecting  150,550  work- 
people, were  arranged  by  reconciliation  boards,  and 
one  change,  affecting  1,050  workpeople,  took  effect 
under  a  sliding  scale.  Two  changes  were  preceded  by 
disputes  causing  stoppage  of  work,  one  of  which, 
affecting  190  workpeople,  was  subsequently  settled  bj 
arbitration,  and  the  other,  affecting  50  workpeople,  by 
negotiation  between  employers  and  workpeople  or 
their  representatives.  The  remaining  changes  affect- 
ing about  1,750  workpeople  were  arranged  directly 
between  employers  and  workpeople  or  their  representa- 
tives without  stoppage  of  work. 

A    LABOUK    MANIFESTO. 
A  MANIFESTO  signed  by  the  Labour  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  members  of  the  Parlia- 
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mentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  the 
Management  Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  and  the  Labour  Representation:  Com- 
mittee, is  being  issued,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  after 
60  years  of  a  free  trade  policy  the  country  is  being 
asked  to  return  to  protection,  and  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  given  for  the  change  is,  that  work  will  thereby 
become  more  plentiful,  and  that  wages  will  thereby  be 
increased.  It  is  admitted  that  the  state  of  our  trade  is 
bad  and  that  the  outlook  is  rather  gloomy.  '*  But  in 
protected  Germany  the  demands  of  the  unemployed 
are  as  pressing  as  they  are  here  ;  in  protected  America, 
the  number  of  business  failures  is  greater  in  proportion 
than  in  free-trade  England.  Therefore  we  see  that 
employment  and  bad  trade  are  at  least  as  severe  under 
protection  as  under  free  trade.  It  seems,  at  first  sight, 
as  though  the  amount  of  goods  we  are  purchasing  from 
abroad  is  a  cause  of  unemployment  at  home.  No 
doubt  some  trades  suffer  by  open  ports.  But  this 
question  must  not  be  considered  from  a  narrow  local 
or  trade  point  of  view.  The  trades  that  have  suffered 
from  open  ports  are  those  which  cannot  be  carried  on 
economically  under  British  conditions.  They  can  only 
succeed  by  impoverishing  the  wage-earners  in  other 
industries.  Taking  the  whole  amount  of  our  national 
trade  into  account,  it  cannot  be  said  that  that  amount 
would  be  increased  by  protection,  because  we  pay  for 
our  imports  by  the  services  we  render  to  the  foreigner." 
The  manifesto  proceeds  to  argue  that  if  national 
economy  and  efficiency  be  our  best  policy,  protection 
is  doubly  condemned,  for  its  immediate  and  most  cer- 
tain effects  will  be : — (I)  To  enable  the  owners  of  land 
to  increase  rents  ;  (2)  to  encourage  the  accumulation 
of  capital  in  a  few  hands  so  that  trusts  will  control 
prices  and  conditions  of  labour ;  and  thus  (3)  to  limit 
the  power  of  trade  unions  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  wage-earners. 
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CHEAP  GERMAN  LABOUR. 
The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Company  are  consider- 
ing whether  they  should  remove  their  works  to 
Germany.  The  reason  as  given  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Company  last  week  has  special  interest  for  British 
working  men.  It  is  because  in  Geiinany  they  would 
make  higher  profits,  as  in  that  Protected  country 
**  labour  is  cheaper  and  the  hours  are  longer  "  than  in 
Free  Trade  Britain. 

PART  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  MR. 
WINSTON  S.  CHURCHILL. 
It  is  unlikely  that  farmers  in  Shropshire  will 
benefit  in  any  way  by  the  proposed  fiscal  changes; 
for  what  they  gain  through  the  food  taxes  they  will 
lose  in  the  increased  cost  of  living,  of  clothing  and 
necessaries,  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 
But  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  labourers  and 
quarrymen  will  lose.  Sensible  people  find  it  JiflScult 
to  see  how  taxing  food  is  going  to  make  it  cheaper ; 
and  I  myself  heard  Mr.  Chamberlain  say  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  working  classes  would  pay  three- 
fourths  of  his  new  taxes,  llow  many  employers  in 
the  Ludlow  Division  will  undertake  to  raise  wages 
accordingly?  This  is  not,  however,  only  a  question 
of  bread-and-butter  politics.  The  English  people  are 
shrewd,  but  not  selfish;  and  they  will  not  overlook 
the  moral  and  philanthropic  conceptions  of  free  trade. 
All  these  years  we  have  held  up  among  the  nations  the 
lamp  of  economic  truth  ;  and  at  this  present  time,  in 
spite  of  monopolies  and  all  kinds  of  corruption, 
millions  of  free-traders  in  Germany  and  America  are 
struggling  forward  by  various  roads  towards  that 
liberty  and  justice  we  have  so  long  enjoyed.  We 
must  not  extinguish  our  beacon  just  when  its  light  is 
most  needed.  All  these  years  the  good  of  England 
has  meant  the  welfare  of  the  world.     It  is  to  that 
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inspiration  we  owe  our  Empire  and  our  fame.  The 
triumph  of  protection  would  set  up  instead  a  policy 
of  brag  and  grab.  The  defeat  of  protection — and 
perhaps  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  strike  a  smashing 
mow — will  send  forth  to  all  the  nations  a  message  of 
peace  and  good  will. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Winston  S.  Churchill. 

Lord  Farrer,  writing  from  Palermo  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Reigate  Liberal  Association,  says :— **  It  will 
always  be  our  endeavour  to  do  all  we  can  towards 
ensuring  the  success  of  our  Liberal  associations  in 
Surrey,  and  pai-ticularly  in  the  present  crisis  in  our 
country *8  history,  to  assist  in  presenting  opposition  to 
proposals  which,  if  carried  out,  can  only  result  in 
making  the  poor  poorer  without  making  the  rich 
richer.  If  only  our  protectionist  friends  could  travel 
through  this  highly  protected  country  of  Sicily  and 
see  the  misery  and  poverty  which  exist  on  all  sides, 
they  would  receive  an  object-lesson,  and  even  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself,  if  he  had  to  smoke  the  Govern- 
ment monopoly  cigars,  might  reconsider  his  scheme/' 

THE  LEGION   OF  THIRTY-SEVEN  WHO 
FORMED  THE  LIBERAL  TARIFF  LEAGUE. 

The  Mass  Meeting. 

The  Liberal  Tariff  League  waa  yesterday  duly  formed 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  a  mass  meeting  of 
thirty-seven  persons,  three  of  whom  turned  out  to  be 
opposed  to  its  formation.  The  motion  in  favour  of 
the  creation  of  the  League  was  proposed  by  Professor 
Ashley.  He  is  well  known  to  be  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme,  but  he  made  some  notable 
admissions. 
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DUMPINa. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  limes) 

Sir, — Let  Mr.  Markham  go  back  to  his  returns 
(Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Cd.  1,582)  and  see  what  fault  he  can  find 


with  the  following  lists : — 

Exports  or  Iron,  Ac,  from  thk  United 

Shot  and  shell 

Cannon,  arms,  &o 

Cycles  and  parts) 

Motors  and  parts)        

Cutlery     

Hardware 

Implements         

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Iron  ore     

Iron  and  steel      

Iron  ships  and  their  mAchinery 


Kingdom  in  1902; 

£54,149 
509,181 

890.180 

659,631 

1,617,893 

1,672,278 

...      18,754,815 

10.225 

...      29,203.876 

5.823,944 


£58,996,166 


I  omit  (though  something  may  be   said  for  their 

inclusion) : — 

Railway  carriages  and  wagons  £2,385.788 

Scientific  and  other  instruments        633,218 

Telegraph  wires  and  apparatus  2,838.641 

£5.707,647 

Exports  or  Iron,  drc,  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Bblgixtm  in  1902: — 


Cannon  and  rifles 
Cycles  and  parts) 
Motors  and  parts) 

Cutlery      

Hardware  

Implements        

Machinery  

Iron  and  steel      

Ships  and  their  machinery 


£10,986 
99,576 

21,501 
247,262 

98,719 
2,578,875 
2,214,606 
1,461,371 


£6.782,895 

I  omit,  as  before,  articles  to  the  value  of  £119,057. 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  op  Ibok,  Ac,  fbom 
Qkbmant,  Holland,  and  Belgium  in  1902: — 

Arms,  rifles,  pistols,  and  swords        £41,129 

Cycles  and  parts            14,424 

95,433 

25,808 

...  753,595 

40,992 

1,305,284 

5,813,018 


Motors  and  parts 
Cutlery     ... 
Hardware 
Implements 
Machinery 
Iron  and  steel 


£8,089,683 

It  would  be  as  relevant  to  be  alarmed  at  the  fact 
that,  while  in  the  last  30  years  the  United  Kingdom 
has  added  only  a  **  paltry  "  7,000  miles  to  her  railway 
system,  the  United  States  have  added  20  times  as  much. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Naples,  Dec,  15.  Hugh  Bell. 

SWEDEN  AND  TARIFF  REFORM. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times,) 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  letter  of 
"  Fair  Play  to  Fair  Trade."  It  is  a  pity  that  your 
correspondent  does  not  state  his  name  and  occupation, 
so  that  the  public  could  judge  of  his  authority  on  the 
subject  he  discusses.  I  am  an  old  Manchester  man, 
who  for  25  years  has  lived  in  Sweden  as  a  contracting 
engineer,  partly  importing  machinery,  partly  manu- 
facturing here,  and  in  the  course  of  my  business  am 
brought  into  contact  with  all  classes ;  and  if  any 
information  is  required  as  to  my  authority  I  have  no 
doubt  the  English  Consul  of  this  city  will  supply  it. 
Knowing  both  countries  thoroughly,  especially  as 
regards  the  position  of  the  working  classes,  I  profess 
to  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  their  relative  welfare. 

Now  let  me  say  at  once,  as  I  have  before  pointed 
out  in  a  letter  on  this  subject,  free-traders  make  a 
mistake  in  exaggerating  the  evils  of  protection.     It 
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does  not  ruin  a  countiy.  It  only  retards  it.  And 
this  is  exactly  the  case  in  Sweden.  All  countries  are 
going  forward  more  or  less,  and  therefore  to  point  out 
the  advance  of  this  or  that  trade  is  futile.  General 
results  are  the  only  answer  to  a  discussion,  like  the 
present,  of  the  fiscal  question. 

What,  then,  are  the  general  results  of  protection 
in  Sweden  and  of  free  trade  in  England  ?  Wo  one  will 
deny  that  protection  benefits  some  people ;  but  in 
judging  of  Its  results  any  fair-minded  man  will  admit 
that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  the  standard  by  which  we  judge. 
From  this  standpoint  there  is  simply  no  comparison 
for  one  moment  between  the  welfai*e  of  the  British 
working  man  and  the  Swedish  working  man. 

My  own  trade  is  a  fair  criterion  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  class  in  question.  Your  correspondent 
refers  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Bayley's  statement  that  ne  pays 
40  per  cent,  lower  wages  in  Sweden  than  in  London. 
Although  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Bay  ley  personally  I 
happen  to  have  built  on  contract  his  company's  horse- 
shoe nail  factory  in  this  city,  and  as  it  adjoins  my  own 
works  I  know  a  good  deal  of  this  company's  class  of 
workmen.  I  can  quite  corroborate  Mr.  Bayley's 
statements.  In  Gothenburg  the  average  cost  of  living 
is  at  least  20  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  London  and  30 
to  35  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  most  other  districts  in 
England,  whilst  an  average  mechanic  gets  4Jd.  per  hour. 
The  average  wage  of  a  skilled  mechanic  for  all  Sweden 
is  4|d.  This  is  an  official  figure  arrived  at  during  the 
great  lock-out  in  the  engineering  trades  last  summer. 
What  would  the  British  mechanic  say  to  this  starvation 
wage,  even  with  all  the  English  advantages  of  free 
food  and  cheap  clothing  and  housing  ? 

In  the  face  of  such  a  general  result  to  the  working 
classes  of  protection  it  is  futile  to  go  into  your  corre- 
spondent's array  of  figures ;  but  I  will  just  take  a  few 
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points.  Your  correspondent  talks  of  the  great  pros- 
perity of  Sweden.  Certainly  Sweden  has  been  in  a 
measure  prosperous,  but  no  thanks  to  protection.  Its 
prosperity  has  lain  in  the  development  of  its  natui'al 
wealth,  in  the  enormous  increase  of  its  exports  of  paper 
and  pulp,  and  of  its  iron  and  timber,  and  of  its  butter, 
whicn  its  own  workmen  cannot  afford  to  eat.  But  how 
much  of  this  prosperity  has  its  working  class  received  ? 
Let  the  above  statement  as  to  wages  of  its  mechanics 
and  their  cost  of  living  be  an  answer. 

Your  correspondent  mentions  the  savings  banks 
deposits  in  Sweden  compared  to  England.  This  show^ 
the  utter  futility  of  such  statistics.  The  savings  banks 
deposits  of  Sweden  are  £5  Is.  5d.  per  head,  while 
England  shows  only  £4  8s.  8d.  Why?  Simply 
because  the  practical  Englishman  knows  better  than 
to  put  his  money  in  a  bank  at  2J  per  cent,  when  he 
can  get  5  per  cent,  by  putting  it  into  a  building 
society.  If  the  savings  banks  deposits  prove  anything, 
what  is  proved  by  free-trade  Denmark  being  at  the  very 
top  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  with  £15  lis.  6d.  ? 

Yom*  correspondent  remarks  that  the  progressive 
development  of  Swedish  industry  commenced  simul- 
taneously with  the  new  fiscal  policy.  He  must  be  a 
very  young  man  to  make  such  a  statement,  which  I, 
who  have  been  intimately  connected  with  Swedish 
industry  since  1875,  know  to  be  quite  incorrect. 

Again,  your  correspondent  endeavours  to  depreciate 
the  importance  of  the  emigration  question.  Is  he 
aware  that  the  emigration  this  year  from  Sweden  to 
America,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  labour 
market  in  the  latter  country,  is  greater  than  ever  it 
has  been,  and  is  so  appalling  that  public  meetings  are 
being  held  all  over  the  country  on  the  subject  dis- 
cussing ways  and  means  to  check  it?  Is  your 
correspondent  further  aware  that  the  General  Technical 
Society  of   Sweden  has  lately  instituted  an  inquiry 
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into  the  deplorable  state  of  the  industries  of  this 
country,  and  in  its  report  remarks : — "  Foreign  com- 
petition is  very  detrimental  to  many  important  branches 
of  industry,  as,  for  instance,  the  engineering  industry.'* 
And  this  in  spite  of  10  per  cent,  protection  duty,  at 
least  10  to  15  per  cent,  cost  of  packing  and  freights 
from  abroad,  and  with  wages  in  Sweden  averaging 
4f  d.  per  hour.  Does  this  sound  encouraging  for  the 
flourishing  state  of  Swedish  industries  ? 

But  just  in  this  cry  we  have  the  whole  gist  of  pro- 
tection. No  sooner  has  the  Government  granted  a 
duty  on  a  certain  article  than  the  native  manufactui*e, 
like  all  hothouse  plants,  flourishes  for  a  time,  then 
droops,  and  then  comes  the  cry,  "More.  More  pro- 
tection." In  this  connexion  let  me  remark  that  before*' 
the  flood  of  (increased)  protection  which  came  over 
this  country  some  15  years  ago,  the  engineering 
trade  was  the  only  industry  which  was  not  protected 
at  all,  and  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  that  trade 
during  the  previous  20  years  increased  in  a  greater 
percentage  than  any  other  trade  in  Sweden. 

Your  con-espondent  in  talking  of  horseflesh  says 
that  "the  12  millions  of  English  people  who  are  said 
to  be  approaching  the  verge  of  starvation  (but  who,  I 
believe,  are  not  quite  there  yet)  would  probably  find' 
no  diflerence  between  these  two  kinds  of  food."  Let 
me  close  my  letter  by  suggesting  that  he  tries  the 
experiment  of  ofl*ering  the  hungriest  of  these  12 
millions  a  horse  beef-steak,  but,  for  his  own  sake,  let 
him  take  a  lesson  in  boxing  first. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(tothenburg,  Sweden.  James  G.  Calvert. 

BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  WHEAT. 

(Letter  to  The  Times). 
From  1873-78  French  wheat  was  worth  intrinsically 
48.  per  qr.  more  than  British.     Upon  this  my  comment 
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is  that  without  other  evidence  than  the  figures  supplied 
I  very  much  question  its  accuracy  as  a  matter  of 
history ;  but  in  any  case  I  would  ask,  What  has  it  to 
do  with  the  present  discussion,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  period  from  1895-1902  I  If  the  contention, 
however,  be  that  in  the  latter  period  French  wheat  of 
good  quality  was  worth  4s.  per  qr.  more  than  good 
quality  British  wheat,  then  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is 
extravagantly  incorrect.  From  my  own  knowledge 
I  should  say  that  28.  per  qr.  would  be  a  veiy  outside 
estimate,  and  that  Is.  would  be  a  deal  nearer  the  mark. 
Any  reader  of  the  Blue-book  can  check  this  statement 
by  the  sentence  on  page  120  showing  the  average 
price  of  British  wheat  for  1892-1901  inclusive  to  have 
been  but  Is.  3d.  per  qr.  lower  than  the  average  price 
of  American  winter  wheat  in  Liverpool  during  the 
same  period.  Mr.  Harris  would  not,  I  think,  contend 
that  French  wheat  was  worth  4s.  less  Is.  3d.,  or 
2s.  9d.  per  qur.  more  than  American  winter  wheat. 

On  the  question  of  bounty  upon  French  flour  exported, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Harris  must  have  been 
misinformed  on  this  point.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
is  no  bounty  on  the  export  of  flour,  while  the  system 
(evidently  referred  to)  as  originally  instituted  in  1894 
operated,  not  in  the  direction  of  raising  the  price  of 
French  wheat,  which  Mr.  Harris  oddly  enough  claims 
for  it,  but  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  The 
system  in  its  inception  was  broadly  this — I  write 
apart  from  all  trade  reference  and  am  not  dogmatic  on 
minor  details.  A  Marseilles  miller,  A,  by  reason  of 
importing  a  certain  quantity  of  foreign  wheat,  obtained 
a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  the  duty  of  7f.  per  100 
kilos,  which  constituted  a  permit  for  the  export  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  flour.  This  permit  was  valid  for 
the  export  of  flour^  not  only  from  Marseilles,  but  from 
any  other  French  port,  and  not  only  by  A,  but 
alternatively  by  any  other  miller.     A,  being,  as  I  have 
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already  pointed  out,  an  importer  at  all  times  of  foreign 
wheat,  did  not  necessarily  wish  to  export  flour ;  there- 
fore he  sold  the  permit  for  the  best  price  possible  to  a 
miller,  B,  anxious  to  export.  It  frequently  happened 
that  B  was  able  to  buy,  owing  to  plentiful  supply, 
permits  at  less  than  7f.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
permits  was  that  the  extraction  of  flour  wjis  reckoned 
only  at  60  per  cent — i.e.,  100  kilos  of  wheat  were  freed 
from  duty  by  the  export  of  60  kilos  of  flour.  There- 
fore B,  having  paid,  say,  6f.  for  his  permit,  bought  his 
French  wheat  as  cheap  as  he  could,  extracted  68-70 
per  cent,  of  flour,  exported  60  per  cent.,  collected  7f. 
from  the  Custom-house,  against  6f.  he  has  paid  to  A, 
and  unloaded,  or  **  dumped,"  if  you  will,  the  extra 
8-10  per  cent,  cheaply-made  flour  upon  the  grateful 
French  buyer.  Observe,  that  for  the  ideal  working 
of  this  system,  it  was  necessary — first,  that  there 
should  be  an  import  of  foreign  wheat,  the  larger  the 
better,  so  that  permits  might  be  at  a  discount ;  and, 
also,  that  the  price  of  French  wheat  should,  for  the 
benefit  of  B,  be  comparatively  low.  The  system,  of 
course,  tended  to  reduce  wheat  and  flour  prices  in 
France  by  stimulating  the  import  of  foreign  wheat, 
and  by  the  fact  that  there  always  was  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  flour  exported,  the  balance  remaining  to 
depress  French  markets.  Small  wonder  that  the 
French  agricultural  party  rebelled  and  that  the  system 
has  now  been  modified  so  that  flour  must  be  exported 
from  the  port  of  entry  of  the  wheat,  and  within  a 
strictly  limited  period  of  time. 

The  statement  that  the  import  of  French  flour  acts 
most  injuriously  on  the  British  milling  business 
without  any  visible  benefit  to  the  community  at  home, 
18  not  supported  by  my  experience.  It  has  been  my 
lot  for  nearly  20  years  to  be  in  closet  ouch  with 
British  millers  and  to  have  heard  them  complain 
of  many  things  under  the  sun,  but  I  never  remember 
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a  serious  complaint  about  the  competition  of  French 
flour.  The  quantity  imported  is  after  all  not  large, 
and  the  quality — partly  owing  to  inferior  milling 
and  partly,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  to  inferior 
wheat — is  not  good,  the  flour  being  comparatively 
poor,  weak  stuff.  The  British  milling  industry, 
as  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  course  of  the 
present  fiscal  controversy,  is  in  an  exceedingly  pros- 
perous state;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  such  is 
far  from  being  the  case  with  the  milling  industry  in 
France.  At  the  same  time  I  must  admit  that  as 
buyer  of  one  of  the  largest  bakeries  in  the  country  I 
have,  not  once  but  dozens  of  times,  been  able  to  use 
French  flour  to  make  much  cheaper  bread  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible,  which  may  fairly  be 
held  to  constitute  a  visible  benefit  to  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  community,  and  that  portion  the  poorest. 
That  the  bread  thus  made  was  sometimes  sold  as  much 
as  30  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  below  the  Paris  current 
price  IS,  I  suppose,  an  argument  which  Mr.  Harris 
would  perhaps  not  consider  relevant  to  the  issue,  and 
protectionist  purists  might  even  be  unkind  enough  to 
characterize  the  whole  transaction  as  gross  and  unfair 
dumping.     Personally  I  am  unrepentant. 

I  am  only  sorry  that,  as  I  am  still  in  that  trade  of 
which  Mr.  Harris  was,  I  believe,  for  so  long  a  pro- 
minent member,  it  is  not  open  to  me  for  ousiness 
reasons  to  sign  my  own  name,  though  no  doubt  it 
would  be  known  to  him. 

FISCAL    POLICY    AND    AGRICULTURE. 

(To  the  Editor  Tlie  Times), 

"  Sir, — ^In  course  of  the  great  debate  now  in  progress 
attention  is  repeatedly  directed  to  the  loss  of  wages 
sustained  by  the  working  classes  from  the  importation 
of  foreign  manufactured  goods.  No  industry  has  been 
harder  hit  by  free  imports  than  agriculture,  the  claims 
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of  which  have  not  yet  received  that  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  fiscal  reformers  which  their  importance 
demands.  That  they  furnish  material  for  serious 
reflection  no  one  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  can 
doubt. 

**  From  the  Agricultural  Statistics  for  1902,  published 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  area  of  com  and 
green  crops  in  the  Imited  Kingdom  shows  a  decrease 
of  over  3,800,000  acres  since  1871-75,  made  up  as 
foUows:-  (.^^  Crops. 

Acres.     Acres  decrcftsed. 

Average  of  years  1871-75 11,543,577 

Year  1902      8,517,045 

3,026,582 

Green  Crops. 

Average  of  years  1871-75 5,078,843 

Year  1902      4,241,109 

832,734 


Total  ...  8,859,266 
"  This  very  lai-ge  reduction  of  arable  land,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  has  been  accompanied  by  greatly  diminished 
employment  for  agricultural  labourers.  Consequently 
when  we  turn  to  the  census  reports  it  occasions  no 
surprise  that  they  disclose  a  depopulation  of  the  rui*al 
districts  which  is  unprecedented.  Owing  to  difi^erences 
of  classification  an  exact  comparison  between  different 
years  is  not  always  possible;  but  it  will  sufficiently 
serve  the  present  purpose  to  give  the  number  of  the 
population  classed  as  agricultural  in  the  census  returns 
for  1871  and  1901,  as  under: — 


England  and  Wales. 

Acree.     Acres  decreased, 

1871     ... 

...      ...      ... 

1,423,854 

1901     ... 



988.840 

435,614 

Ireland. 

1871     ... 

... 

985,790 

1901     ... 



876.082 

109,728 
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1871    ... 
1901     ... 

••* 

Scotland. 

270,008 
209,711 

60.297 

Total  ...  605,539 
in  30  years,  although  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  same  period  has  increased  by  ten 
millions.  Nor  does  this  exhibit  the  whole  case  as 
regards  labour;  for  many  subsidiary  trades  largely 
dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  have  also 
suffered  severely  from  the  depression — to  wit,  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  saddlers,  millers,  manure  manu- 
facturers, seed  merchants,  implement  makers — in  short, 
the  numerous  class  which  is  employed  in  furnishing 
the  necessary  supplies  and  services  to  the  farmers  for 
the  carrying  on  of  their  business.  And  it  should  be 
added  that,  owing  to  the  great  fall  of  rents,  the  land- 
lords have  been  forced  to  curtail  expenditure  in  the 
upkeep  and  improvement  of  their  estates,  involving 
still  further  loss  of  wages  to  workmen. 

"So  much  for  the  effects  of  the  agricultural  de- 
pression on  the  labour  class.  How  do  the  owners  of 
the  land  standi  In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Agriculture,  issued  in  1897,  calculations 
are  given  to  show  that  the  capital  value  of  the  land  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1875  was  estimated  at 
£2,007,000,000,  had  fallen  in  1894  to  £1,001,000,000, 
a  drop  of  over  £1,000,000,000  in  20  years.  And  the 
fall  continues ;  for  as  compared  with  1894  the  income- 
tax  returns  for  1902  indicate  a  further  decline  of 
£3,000,000  in  the  annual  value  of  the  land.  Capital- 
izing this  on  the  same  basis  as  for  1894  at  £54,000,000, 
the  depreciation  of  the  land  since  1875  reaches  the 
enormous  total  of  £1,054,000,000.  And  it  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  landowners  are  not  the  only 
class  adversely  affected  by  this  cataclysm.  There  are 
numerous  other  interests  in  the  land,  such  as  jointures 
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to  widows,  annuities,  provisions  of  various  kinds  for 
children,  relatives,  and  others ;  and  it  is  only  too  well 
known  that  large  sums  of  money — trust  funds  in  many 
cases — have  been  lost  bv  mortgages,  seriously  affecting 
not  only  themselves,  but  considerable  numbers  of 
beneficiaries  as  well. 

"Nor  is  this  all.  The  great  depletion  of  farming 
capital  has  still  to  be  reckoned.  Sir  Robert  Giffen's 
valuation  of  the  national  wealth  in  1885  showed  a 
depreciation  of  £146,000,000  for  the  previous  ten 
years.  If  the  figures  are  brought  down  to  1902, 
founding  on  Sir  Kobert's  method  of  valuation,  the 
result  is  an  additional  loss  of  £97,000,000,  making  the 
total  loss  of  farming  capital  £243,000,000  since  1875. 
It  is  only  too  painfully  evident  that  great  hardship 
must  thus  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  farmers  and 
their  families,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  hardworking 
and  respectable  class  in  the  State.  It  has  become  a 
commonplace  with  certain  politicians  to  represent  the 
extraordinary  decline  in  the  value  of  land  and  its 
products  as  a  matter  which  concerns  the  landowning 
class  alone.  My  object  has  been  to  demonstrate  that 
the  owners  of  land  form  but  a  small  proportion  of 
those  whose  misfortunes  arc  bound  up  with  the  wide- 
spread disaster  which  has  overtaken  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country.  And  it  is  very  remarkable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  gmvc  crisis  through  which 
agi'iculture  has  passed,  the  full  benefit  of  tlie  great 
fall  of  prices  has  never  reached  the  consumer. 
Sir  James  Caird,  in  "The  Landed  Interest,"  gives 
the  price  of  bread  in  1850  at  l^d.  per  lb. — z.c,  5d.  for 
the  4  lb.  loaf.  Probablv  the  average  price  of  bread 
throughout  the  country  is  not  less  at  the  present  time, 
although  in  the  interval  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen 
from  408.  2d.  per  quarter  to  26s.  8d.  per  quarter,  the 
average  for  last  week. 

"  As  shown  above,  the  lose  of  landowners'  capital  is 
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estimated  at  £1,054,000,000,  and  of  the  farming 
capital  at  £243,000,000,  showing  a  total  loss  of 
£1,297,000,000,  a  figure  which  considerably  exceeds 
the  paid-up  capital  and  deposits  of  all  the  banks  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  proved  by  the  under- 
noted  totals,  compiled  from  the  Economist  of  October  17 
last  and  the  Inquiry  Blue  Book : — 

Banking  Capital  (Paid  up). 

Joint  Stock  Banks        £79,541,000 

Private  Banks  (including  reserve)    4,892,955 

£84,433,956 

Deposits. 

Joint  stock  Banks        £801,991,000 

Private  Banks 31,024,983 


833,015,983 


Together 917,449,938 

Add  Deposits  in  Post  Office  and  Trustees 
Savings  Banks  at  December  31, 1902,  per 
Inquiry  Blue  Book 197,100,000 

Total  Banking  Capital  and  Deposits  ...  £1,114,549,938-'' 
The  colossal  reduction  of  £1,297,000,000  in  what' 
was  formerly  the  largest  of  our  national  assets  obviously 
involves  a  large  annual  loss  of  national  income.  Sir 
Robert  Giffen,  giving  evidence  before  the  Ro^al 
Commission  on  Agriculture,  expressed  the  opimon 
that  the  fall  in  the  annual  value  of  agricultural  produce 
between  1874  and  1891  amounted  on  the  average  to 
£77,000,000,  while  Mr.  E.  R.  TurnbuU,  another  wit- 
ness, estimated  the  reduction  in  the  gross  annual 
revenue  from  agriculture,  comparing  the  years  1874-75 
with  the  years  1892-93,  at  about  £82,000,000.  Since 
1893,  moreover,  a  still  larger  area  of  arable  land  has 
gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  prices  in  some  instances 
have  fallen  yet  lower;  so  that  the  reduction  in  the 

fross  annual  revenue  from  agriculture  since  1874  can 
ardly  be  less  than  £90,000,000.     The  significance  of 
this  figure  wiU  at  once  appear  when  it  is  known  that 
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it  represents  neaily  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  our 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  for  1902,  and  is  equal 
to  all  the  freights  derived  from  our  shipping,  estimated 
in  the  Blue  Book  at  £90,000,000.  To  the  debit  of 
the  national  balance-sheet  has  also  to  be  carried  the 
largely  increased  cost  rendered  necessary  u{)on  our 
defence  forces  to  protect  our  foreign  food  supplies  and 
trade  routes.  The  expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy 
for  the  current  year  amounts  to  nearly  £70,000,000. 
Thus  the  loss  of  agricultural  income  plus  the  Army 
and  Navy  expenditure  totals  nearly  £160,000,000  per 
annum,  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the 
entire  income  from  freights  (£90,000,000)  together 
with  the  interest  on  our  foreign  investments,  which 
appear  in  the  income  tax  returns  for  1901-2  at 
£62,500,000. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Hugh  Rogek. 

63  &  64,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G.,  Dec.  8. 

P.S. — Mr.  Colquhoun  valued  the  land  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1812  at  £1,200,000,000  so  that  its  present 
value  is  now  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  last 
century.     Where  is  the  "  unearned  increment?  " 

Note. — ^As  the  agricultural  interests  have  borne  this 
enormous  loss  with  patience  for  many  years,  surely  the 
few  other  interests  which  have  suffered  much  less  from 
foreign  competition  might  acquiesce  in  the  Free  Trade 
policy  which  is  the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large. 

THE  LEATHER  TRADE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times), 
"Sir, — As  Mr.  (Chamberlain  and  others  have  from 
time  to  time  referred  to  the  leather  and  shoe  trades  in 
connexion  with  the  fiscal  question,  a  little  information 
from  a  member  of  the  trade  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  your  readers. 

"  Regardino^  a  reduction  of  the  tanning  interest  in 
Bermondsey,  it  is  only  natural,  and  even  desirable,  that 
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a  trade  which  has  objectionable  features  should  migrate 
from  a  densely  populated  district  to  more  suitable 
localities.  The  price  of  land  also  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  present  position.  One  tannery,  recently  closed  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  is  not  likely 
to  be  restarted,  as  the  executors  ask  thousands  for 
a  property  which  could  be  obtained  elsewhere  for  as 
many  hundreds.  No  wonder,  then,  that  industries 
such  as  jam  and  pickles,  which  require  less  space, 
*  dump  *  themselves  down  on  land  where  tanners  fear 
to  tread.  I  know  another  manufacturer  doing  a  most 
successful  trade  in  a  class  of  leather  largely  imported 
from  America,  but  who  cannot  increase  his  factory  for 
similar  reasons.  The  position  in  Bermondsey,  therefore, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  fiscal  policy,  nor  have 
any  of  the  complaints  made  by  Leeds  leather  manu- 
facturers or  Northampton  shoe  manufacturers.  The 
former  are  chiefly  complaining  on  account  of  German 
goods ;  but,  as  our  exports  to  that  country  in  general 
merchandise  happen  to  almost  exactly  balance  our 
imports,  this  is  certainly  not  a  country  on  which  we 
could  exercise  retaliation  even  if  we  wanted  to.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  leather  *  dumped '  here  at 
all.  A  large  part  of  our  imports  could  not  be  made 
here,  as  we  do  not  possess  the  particular  tanning 
materials  required,  and  the  other  part  comes  here  at 
perfectly  normal  prices. 

"  The  shoe  trade  shows  absolutely  no  cause  for  alarm. 
Our  imports  this  year  up  to  the  end  of  November  have 
been  £877,411,  and  our  exports  £1,710,826,  so  if  we 
deduct  one  from  the  other  we  have  a  balance  of 
£833,000  exports  over  imports,  and  the  whole  of  the 
home  trade  into  the  bargain,  which,  modestly  estimated 
at  £40,000,000,  makes  no  mean  industry.  Many  people, 
however,  are  deceived  by  the  number  of  American 
retail  shoe  shops  in  London,  which  simply  indicate' 
that  the  middle  man  who  knows  the  value  of  boots 
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and  shoes  will  not  buy  the  American  article,  the  manu- 
facturers of  which  are  forced  to  open  retail  establish- 
ments on  their  own  account  in  order  to  get  at  the 
gullible  public.  They  undoubtedly  score  over  us  in  the 
matter  of  shopkeeping,  as  they  adopt  the  system  of 
displaying  a  few  lines  only,  of  which  they  have  a  full 
supply  in  all  sizes  and  widths,  so  that  a  perfect  fit  can 
be  obtained.  The  English  shopkeeper  usually  displays 
many  lines,  with  an  inadequate  stocK,  so  that  to  obtain 
a  fit  is  sometimes  diflficult.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
American  boots  are  sold ;  but  this  again  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fiscal  problem. 

"  Yours  truly, 
"A  Member  of  the  Leather  Trade." 

PRICE  OF  AMERICAN  WHEAT. 

We  learn  that  America  has  accepted  as  low  as  209. 
per  quarter,  while  we  are  informed  that  growers  can 
sell  down  to  23e.  per  quarter  before  they  allow  their 
land  to  go  out  of  cultivation.  If  so,  this  would  give  a 
considerable  margin  for  taxation  of  the  foreign  article 
without  raising  the  price  of  wheat  at  home.  English 
wheat  does  not  command  23s.  per  quarter  at  this 
present  period. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  lirms.) 
**  Sir, — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his 
speech  at  Halifax  contended  that  we  have  handicapped 
ourselves  in  the  industrial  race  by  Factory  Acts, 
Sanitary  Acts,  restrictions  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and 
other  commendable  measures  which  our  foreign  com- 
petitors would  not  imitate.  And  that  there  is  no  fair 
play  in  the  competition  we  have  now  to  face. 

"  Surely,  the  true  answer  is  that  Parliament  has 
shortened  the  hours  of  labour  in  order  to  increase 
efficiency  and  production,  and  thereby  enable  us  to 
compete  more  successfully  with  our  foreign  rivals. 
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'*  If  Parliament  shortens  the  hours  of  labour  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  requisite  for  efficiency,  can 
Protection  save  us  in  the  competition  with  other 
nations  1 

"  Can  a  further  shortening  of  hours  be  met  by- 
increased  protection  ?  If,  then,  the  hours  of  labour 
have  not  been  decreased  more  than  is  requisite  for 
efficiency,  we  need  no  protection  on  that  account.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  unduly  decreased, 
I  submit  protection  cannot  save  us  from  the  con- 
sequences. 

"  If  I  am  wrong  in  this  supposition,  and  protection 
can  save  us,  then  a  further  reduction  of  hours  of  labour 
can  be  met  by  increased  protection,  and  an  Act  of 
Parliament  will  enable  a  less  industrious  nation  to 
compete  successfully  with  a  more  industrious  one, 
which,  other  things  being  equal,  is  absurd.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  no  more  rational  than  the  assumption  that 
wealth  can  be  produced  solely  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
**  Heywood,  Lancashire."  "  George  Kemp." 

THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  TRUST. 

(Letter  to  The  Times). 

I  now  turn  to  Mr.  Schwab's  statements,  which  Sir 
Joseph  Lawrence  (I  think  mistakenly)  says  have  "  a 
profound  bearing  on  the  future  prospects  of  the  steel 
trade."  The  statement  is  so  astounding  that  I  trust 
you  will  find  room  to  repeat  it. 

The  statement  is  that  the  United  States  Steel  Trust 
can  make  steel  rails  to  sell  at  $16  a  ton,  while  it  costs 
$19  to  make  them  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  these 
figures  are  accurate,  or  are  of  a  kind  of  which  I  have 
had  some  experience — namely,  American  "bluff"; 
but  I  should  like  to  make  a  comment  upon  them.  It 
is  this — that  since  Mr.  Schwab  gave  us  this  interesting 
piece  of  information  with  regard  to  the  United  States 
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Steel  Trust,  of  which  he  was  then  the  chairman,  its 
share  capital  has  declined  in  market  value  by  about 
two-thirds,  representing  a  loss  of  something  like 
£150,000,000  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  last 
dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  was  J  per  cent. 
[Note. — This  year  (1903)  there  was  no  dividend.] 

PART  OF  SPEECH  BY  MR.  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 

This  commission  which  was  to  assume  such  immense 
responsibilities,  on  whose  decision  the  industries  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country  were  alike  to  depend, 
was  summoned  together  and  appointed  by  a  gentleman 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham.  How 
was  it  to  be  composed  1  Where  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  banking  interest,  of  our  gigantic 
cotton  trade,  of  the  learned  professions — were  they 
not  worth  considering?  Where  were  the  representa- 
tives of  Free  Trade  ?  There  were  some  Free  Traders 
left  in  the  country,  (cheers.)  Was  the  other  side  of 
the  question  never  to  be  heard?  Lastly,  where  were 
the  representatives  of  the  workmen?  (hear,  hear.) 
This  disinterested,  impartial,  and  representative 
commission  was  to  be  composed  entirely  and  exclusively 
of  30  or  40  political  nonentities  and  company  directors, 
every  one  of  whom  had  declared  himseli  beforeliand  a 
protectionist,  and  every  one  of  whom  was  nominated 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  and  with  scarcely  a  dozen 
exceptions,  stood  to  profit  in  purse  and  pocket  to  the 
tune  of  many  thousands  a  year  by  the  adoption  of  these 
new  proposals,  (hear,  hear.)  The  proceedings  of  this 
commission  would  afford  continual  opportunities  of 
making  terms  with  every  separate  interest  in  the 
country  for  its  political  support  at  the  forthcoming 
election.  In  plain  English  it  would  inaugurate  a 
gigantic  operation  of  bargaining  for  votes,  and  a  form 
bribery  and  corruption  not  yet  amenable  to  the  criminal 
jaw.     (cheers.)    Mr.  Chamberlain  had  the  Government 
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practically  in  his  pocket.  He  was  supported  by  a 
syndicate  of  financiers,  by  a  formidable  newspaper  cabal 
and  a  powerful  political  caucus ;  and  it  was  the  power 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed  which  imparted  to 
his  proceedings  an  air  of  presumption  never  in  modem 
times  displayed  by  a  subject.  Glowing  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  commission  would  be  forwarded 
every  day  by  special  correspondents  to  400  newspapers, 
and  they  would  be  celebrated  every  evening  in  the 
topical  songs  of  247  pantomimes,     (laughter.) 

Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New 
College,  maintained  that  the  system  of  Preferential 
Tariffs  would  be  a  great  bounty  given  to  one  colony. 
A  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Canada  had  said  the 
scheme  would  rend  Canada  in  two  through  the  jealousy 
it  would  create  between  the  two  great  rival  industries 
— ^wheat  and  timber.  Further,  if  they  adopted  any 
course  of  conduct  which  would  lead  any  Continental 
countiy  to  put  a  duty  by  way  of  retaliation  upon  the 
Indian  exports  into  their  markets,  it  would  not  only 
seriously  cripple  the  industries  of  India,  but  it  would 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  her  to  meet  .her  liabilities 
to  the  British  nation.  There  was  very  grave  indication 
of  the  effect  which  an  alteration  in  our  fiscal  system 
would  have  upon  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  It 
was  observed  by  The  Times  that  in  the  amateur  Royal 
Commission  recently  established  by  King  Joseph  the 
First  there  was  no  single  representative  of  the  great 
banking  industry.  This  he  considered  to  be  a  fact  of 
considerable  significance.  Bankers  well  knew  that  an 
alteration  in  the  fiscal  system  would  not  only  render 
money  dearer  and  more  difficult  to  get,  render  it  more 
difficult  for  producers  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies 
of  capital,  but  that  it  would  undermine  the  greatest 
commercial  system  ever  built  up  in  the  history  of  the 
worid.     (cheers.) 
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CAUSES  OF  EXCESS   OF    BRITISH 
IMPORTS  OVER  EXPORTS. 
It  18  assumed  that  a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  goods 
exported  must  entail  an  importation  of  no  more  than 
one  hundred  pounds  worth  of  goods.     If  this  were  so, 
where  would  our  merchants*  profits  arise  t 

The  flow  of  a  commodity  is  always  down  the  slope 
of  supply ;  and,  consequently,  its  value  is  necessarily 
gi'eater  at  its  destination  than  at  its  starting  point. 
This  increase  in  value  is  quite  separate  from  th&t. 
accretion  which  is  due  to  the  expenses  of  transit.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  premium  on  the  enterprise  and  ability 
of  the  merchant  who  has  successfully  directed  his 
capital  on  the  hazardous  stream  of  commerce. 

An  illustration  might  make  the  point  clearer.  We 
will  suppose  a  Lancashire  cotton  manufacturer  exports 
a  bandana  handkerchief  to  some  far-off  savage  country 
where  there  are  rich  diamonds  fields  which  have  not 
been  acquired  by  a  civilized  community  who  know 
their  worth.  A  trader  barters  the  bandana  for  a  large 
diamond.  The  savage  wants  the  bandana  more  than 
the  diamond ;  and  the  tmder  wants  the  diamond  more 
than  the  bandana.  It  is  a  commercial  transaction 
profitable  to  both  parties.  The  trader  sends  the  stone 
to  London,  where  it  is  valued  at  £20,000.  In  the 
returns  of  our  Board  of  Trade  the  transaction  would 
appear  thus; — "Exports — cotton  goods  of  the  value 
01  2d.  Imports — diamonds  of  the  value  of  £20,000." 
And  if  we  suppose  that  the  savage  is  supplied  with 
statistics  by  his  Board  of  Trade  the  transaction  would 
probably  be  recorded  for  him  somewhat  after  this 
fashion  : — "  Exports — stone  of  the  value  of  2  cowries. 
Imports — bandana  of  the  value  of  100  cowries." 

Here  is  a  case,  then,  where  the  surplus  of  imports 
over  exports  cannot  be  wholly  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  that  there  must  be  a  strict  equivalence 
Detween  the  value  of  imports  and  the  value  of  exports ; 
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and  yet  no  one  would  contend  that  the  transaction  is 
ruinous  to  either  party  concerned.  It  is,  admittedly, 
a  hypothetical  case  where  the  proportions  of  the 
feature  it  is  meant  to  illustrate  have  been  enormously 
magnified.  But,  nevertheless,  the  feature  is  present 
in  every  successful  commercial  transaction. 

The  value,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  local  currency, 
of  the  imports  of  every  prosperous  country  where 
industry  is  active  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
exports  which  pay  for  the  imports.  Were  this  fact. 
Sir,  given  more  prominent  consideration  there  would 
probably  be  less  attention  paid  to  the  throbbing 
threnodies  that  are  being  sung  over  our  commerce; 
and  the  shameless  bulk  of  our  excess  of  imports  might 
be  more  readily  accepted  as  an  indication  that  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  a  whole,  is  an  exceedingly 
successful  business  concern. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 
December  22.  Charles  SimAth. 

INDIA  AGAINST  PREFERENTIAL  TRADE, 

The  Indian  National  Congress. 

Mr.  Lal  Mohun  Ghose,  in  his  presidential  address 
at  the  19th  Indian  National  Congress,  which  opened 
at  Madras  yesterday,  after  referring  to  the  Durbar  as 
*'a  pompous  pageant  for  a  starving  population,** 
alluded  to  the  fiscal  question.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he 
said,  asked  England  to  weep  over  the  fact  that  her 
imports  exceeded  her  exports  by  many  millions.  In 
India  exports  exceeded  imports  by  many  millions.  If 
Mr.  Chamberlain*8  view  were  right  they  should  rejoice 
to  find  their  exports  exceeding  their  imports ;  but,  in 
his  opinion,  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  them, 
and  they  ought  to  weep  over  the  drain  to  which  India 
was  annually  subjected.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  suc- 
ceeded in  deluding  the  people  of  England  and  inducing 
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them  to  adopt  a  suicidal  policy,  what  answer  would  he 
return  to  the  Indian  people,  a  large  body  of  whom 
were  in  favour  of  protection  as  regarded  their  own 
interests,  when  they  desired  their  industries  to  be 
protected  against  Lancashire? 

INDUSTRIAL   CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY. 
(From  the  Correspondent  of  Tlie  Times.) 

In  Germany  there  is  certainly  less  jobbery  in  municipal 
life,  less  manipulation  in  favour  of  individuals  or  of 
classes  than  in  England.  The  administration  has  a 
more  single  eye  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, and  is  more  efficiently  conducted.  The  proofs 
— both  positive  and  negative — are  numerous ;  but  I 
must  content  myself  with  two  points — electric  lighting 
and  public  baths.  Both  are  superior  to  the  instaUa- 
tions  in  corresponding  English  towns,  and  yet  they 
pay.  Out  of  20  large  towns  in  1899  I  find  that  1(3 
showed  a  net  profit — in  some  cases  a  very  large  profit 
— on  their  electric  installation,  and  only  three  a 
comparatively  small  loss ;  out  of  18  towns  with  full 
public  bathing  accommodation  (swimming  baths, 
single  baths,  and  shower  baths)  13  earned  a  profit 
and  five  made  a  loss.  The  aggregate  net  pront  on 
electricity  was  £78,400,  and  on  baths  £3,216.  The 
trading  of  English  towns  (Local  Government  Board 
Return,  1902)  resulted  in  a  net  loss  £11,707  on 
electricity,  and  of  £124,952  on  baths.  The  comparison 
is  rough,  but  I  believe  it  fairly  represents  the  relative 
efficiency. 

One  reason  for  the  healthy  state  of  municipal 
administration  probably  is  the  system  of  taxation, 
which  is  so  arranged  that  bad  management  or  extrava- 
^nce  is  brought  home  to  classes,  which  remain  in 
Ignorance  under  the  English  system  of  raising  rates. 
The  chief  source  of  revenue  for  the  local  community, 
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as  for  the  State  (distinguished  from  the  Empire),  is 
income-tax,  which  is  levied  on  all  persons  having  an 
income  of  £45  a  year  and  upwards.  Taking  Dusseldorf 
as  an  illustration,  I  find  that  in  1902  the  income-tax 
payers,  together  with  their  families,  represented  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  population ;  and  those  with 
incomes  from  £45  to  £150  were  89  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.*  The  tax  is  graduated  so  that  the  chief 
burden  falls  on  the  wealthier  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  those  with  incomes  over  £150,  though 
less  than  one-fourth  in  numbers,  pay  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  revenue ;  but  the  poorer  members 
are  equally  conscious,  in  their  degree,  of  a  direct 
interest  in  good  administration.  In  England,  though 
they  contribute  probably  more,  the  payment  is  made 
indirectly  through  the  rates,  which  are  lumped 
together  with  the  rent,  and  so  escape  notice.  The 
poorer  householder,  when  the  rates  go  up  through 
maladministration,  only  knows  that  his  rent  is  raised, 
and  puts  it  down  to  the  greed  of  the  landlord. 

Municipal  income-tax  provides  rather  more  than 
half  the  municipal  revenue  in  most  towns  in  Prussia, 
but  there  are  wide  variations,  which  are  still  more 
marked  in  other  States.  In  Bavaria  it  only  amounts 
to  one-fifth  of  the  local  taxes;  in  Wurtemberg  it  is 
even  less,  but  in  Saxony  it  rises  to  four-fifths  and 
more  in  individual  towns.  Incomes  below  £45  are 
sometimes  taxed.  The  other  taxes  are  partly  direct 
and  partly  indirect.  The  most  important  are  levied 
on  "ground  and  buildings,"  *' trade  and  business," 
conveyance,  food  and   drink.     The  last  is  generally 

•  If  the  German  system  of  municipal  taxation  was  introduced 
in  England,  every  man  or  woman  having  an  income  of  17b.  7d. 
would  have  to  pay  municipal  income  tax,  which  would  lead  to  the 
most  inquisitorial  investigation  of  incomes,  and  frequent  over- 
charges hy  the  officials  and  costly  litigation  and  loss  of  time,  whilst 
working  people  who  had  fairly  returned  their  incomes  would  often, 
through  mistakes,  he  convicted  of  making  untrue  returns. 
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low  in  Prussian  and  Saxon  towns,  and  higher  in  other 
States. 

Labour  Registries. 
Municipal  authorities  are  showing  an  increasing 
tendency  to  add  to  their  other  functions  the  adminis- 
tration of  labour  registries,  or  information  offices, 
which  are  one  of  the  manj  organized  efforts  for 
assisting  the  labouring  classes.  Out  of  44  large  towns 
having  such  offices  in  1900  I  find  that  24  were  under 
municipal  management.  The  rest  were  carried  on  by 
societies  consisting  of  employers,  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  all  kinds,  and  philanthropic  subscribers. 
Breslau  had  two  institutions — one  carried  on  by  the 
town,  the  other  by  the  mendicity  society.  The  object 
is  to  bring  employers  in  want  of  labour,  and  workmen 
in  want  of  work,  into  communication.  The  employers 
register  their  requirements,  wages  offered,  &c.,  and 
the  workmen  their  capacities  and  experience,  with 
other  details,  such  as  age,  and  cause  and  length  of 
unemployment.  The  office  sends  suitable  applicants 
to  suitable  places  on  the  list,  and  the  service  is 
gratuitous.  When  trade  is  good,  and  the  labour 
market  busy,  the  number  of  vacancies  far  exceeds  the 
number  of  applicants,  and  under  opposite  conditions 
the  reverse  obtains.  In  Dusseldori,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  vacancies  was  30,892,  and  of  applicants 
6,459  in  1900;  whereas  in  1902,  the  vacancies  had 
fallen  to  7,891,  and  the  applicants  risen  to  53,579.  In 
the  intermediate  year  the  numbers  were  pretty  nearly 
equal,  and  no  doubt  it  is  in  such  conditions  that  the 
office  is  able  to  perfonn  the  greatest  service.  In  that 
year  the  offices  throughout  Germany  found  places  for 
366,474  persons.  Taking  the  previous  year,  tor  which 
more  detailed  figures  are  availaole,  I  find  some  notable 
results  in  single  towns: — Number  of  situations  filled. — 
Munich,  53,409  (18,191  women) ;  Hamburg,  45,298; 
Berlin,   40,656;    Dresden,   28,333    (24,389   women); 
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Cologne,  22,345 ;  Frankfurt-on-Malne,  20,926.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  and  last,  all  these  were 
offices  conducted  by  societies.  The  towns  mentioned 
are  all  large  trading  centres.  The  activity  of  the 
registries  appears  to  be  less  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  but  in  the  Diisseldorf  district  13,204  places 
were  found  in  the  year  ended  June,  1902,  when  the 
depression  was  very  acute.  The  returns  from  the 
principal  towns  were : — Barmen,  4,096  ;  Essen,  2,479  ; 
Dusseldorf,  2,138 ;  Elberfeld,  1,903.  I  regret  that  I 
have  no  returns  for  last  winter,  when  the  number  of 
unemployed  applicants  was  very  great ;  but  I  think  it 
is  clear  from  the  facts  given  that  the  labour  registries 
perform  a  real  and  practical  service.  They  would  no 
doubt  do  more  if  there  were  a  more  centralized 
organization,  bringing  different  towns  and  districts 
into  communication.  A  good  many  of  them — notably 
that  at  Berlin — have  waiting-rooms  open  to  applicants 
at  certain  hours  or  all  day.  This  is  a  real  boon  to  the 
unemployed  in  search  of  work.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  professional  cadgers  are  not  allowed  to 
parade  the  streets  in  gangs,  under  cover  of  prevailing 
lack  of  employment.  Relief  work  on  the  roadways  or 
in  stone-breaking  is  sometimes  provided,  but  not  to 
any  large  extent.  An  experience  noted  at  Mannheim 
last  winter  is  not  much  more  encoui'aging  than  similar 
ones  in  England.  Relief  works  were  started,  and 
1,093  men  applied ;  289  refused  the  work  offered ; 
394  were  taken  on,  of  whom  173  left  of  their  own 
accord ;  47  were  stopped  by  frost ;  and  five  were 
discharged ;  only  169  remained  at  work. 

Locomotion. 

This  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  working 
classes.  Electric  trams  are  now  universal,  not  only  in 
towns,  but  between  them,  especially  in  industrial 
districts;  and  they  are  an  immense  convenience  to  the 
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poorer  population.  They  link  up  the  towns  with  the' 
country  and  with  one  another,  and  enable  factory 
hands  to  live  on  the  outskirts,  or  quite  outside,  where 
housing  is  cheaper.  In  Chemnitz,  for  instance,  many 
of  those  employed  in  factories  inside  the  town  live  in 
the  surrounding  villages,  where  they  get  more  accom- 
modation for  about  one  half  the  rent.  We  have 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  our  own  industrial  districts^ 
and  some  of  the  services  in  Staffordshire,  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Northumberland  are  as  good  as  those 
in  Germany  or  America ;  but  both  countries  were  con- 
siderably before  us  in  point  of  time,  thanks  chiefly  to 
the  now  discarded  Board  of  Trade — a  good  example 
of  the  injudicious  interference  with  industrial  enterprise 
which  distinguishes  British  Government  departments 
from  all  others,  and  seriously  handicaps  British  manu- 
factures. Consequently  their  systems  are  more  com- 
plete ;  and,  the  countries  being  greater  in  extent,  the 
distances  covered  are  greater.  In  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  you  can  already  travel  by  tram  from  one 
town  to  another  for  some  thirty  miles,  and  I  believe 
that  before  long  they  will  all  be  linked  up  from 
Manchester  to  Leeds ;  but  we  have  not  yet  got  the 
electric  trams  on  a  direct  fenced  track,  as  they  have 
both  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  In  the  latter, 
electric  tracks  run  for  300  miles  out  in  the  middle 
West.  With  regard  to  fares  they  are  lowest  in  Eng» 
land  for  short  distances,  and  for  long  ones  in  Germany, 
where  there  are  no  halfpenny  fares,  or  even  penny  ones. 
The  unit  is  10  pfennigs,  which  is  one-tenth  of  a  shilling, 
but  for  that  you  can  often  travel  for  miles.  Municipal 
services  are  frequent  in  Germany ;  but  the  very  best 
service  I  have  met  with  in  any  country  is  at  Dresden, 
where  the  working  is  leased  to  two  companies,  which  take 
a  percentage  of  the  profits  earned.  This  system  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  public  ownership  with  private 
management,   which   is   stimulated   by   the   mode   of 
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payment,  while  the  engagement  with  two  companies 
provides  a  means  of  checking  the  operations  of  each. 
The  electric  system  most  in  use  is  the  overhead  wire ; 
but  the  connexion  is  not  made  with  a  trolley  or  running 
wheel,  which  is  apt  to  leave  the  wire,  but  by  a  flattened 
loop  of  stout  metal,  which  is  carried  at  right  angles  to 
the  wire,  bi-ushing  along  its  under  surface,  and  is  too 
wide  to  glance  off.  In  some  towns — Berlin,  Dusseldorf , 
Dresden,  for  instance — the  overhead  wire  is  combined 
with  the  underground  slot  system,  or  with  accumulators 
in  those  parts  of  the  town  where  one  or  other  seems 
preferable.  The  overhead  trolley  is  almost  universal 
in.  England  and  America,  except  in  New  York,  where 
wires  are  eschewed.  In  New  York,  by-the-by,  there 
are  still  numerous  horse  trams,  in  the  heart  of  Man- 
hattan. There  is  another  system  —  the  "  surface 
contact" — but  I  have  only  met  with  it  in  Wolver- 
hampton ;  it  appeared  to  work  admirably.  The  "trust" 
system  of  fares  is  adopted  at  Chemnitz,  and,  I  believe, 
some  other  places;  there  is  no  conductor,  and  pas- 
sengers put  the  fare  in  a  box.  It  is  calculated  that 
only  five  per  cent,  is  lost  through  dishonesty,  and  that 
the  system  is  more  economical  than  paying  conductors. 
The  cars  in  Germany,  as  in  America,  are  single  deck, 
with  roomy  covered  platforms  fore  and  aft  on  which 
passengers  are  allowed  to  ride.  This  aiTangement  is 
vastly  superior  to  the  cumbrous,  inconvenient,  and 
unsafe  double  deck  cars,  with  the  purely  vexatious 
prohibition  of  riding  on  the  platform  to  which  all  the 
English  tramways  adhere  for  some  mysterious  reason. 
The  electric  hanging  railway  at  Elberfeld  has  been 
fully  described  in  the  account  of  that  town. 

With  regard  to  other  travelling  facilities,  the  German 
railways  have  greatly  developed  and  improved,  and  the 
trains  are  now  quite  numerous  in  busy  and  populous 
districts ;  but  the  third  and  fourth  class  accommodation, 
though  cheap,  is  very  uncomfortable,  and  the  trains  are 
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slow.  If  all  the  factors  are  taken  into  consideration, 
the  English  railways  give  an  incomparably  better  ser- 
vice than  any  others.  England  is  the  only  country  in 
which  railway  travelling  is  provided  that  is  at  once 
fast,  frequent,  cheap,  and  comfortable;  everywhere 
else  cheap  travel  is  neither  fast,  frequent,  nor  com- 
fortable. The  running  is  very  much  smoother  on  our 
principal  lines  than  on  the  best  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States;  but  the  larger  carriages  in  use  there 
are  more  commodious  than  ours. 

Now  the  Germans  are  good  workmen,  though  slow. 
As  regards  mechanics  I  have  the  testimony  of  first-rate 
English  and  American  judges,  who  have  employed 
them  or  seen  them  at  work  in  the  shops  or  have 
examined  their  handiwork.  All  have  given  me  the 
same  answer — "The  German  is  a  good  mechanic."  In 
some  textile  processes  they  have  not  yet  the  skill  of 
the  English,  and  in  other  respects  they  are  perhaps  less 
eflScient.  But  they  keep  the  rules  and  do  their  duty 
faithfully,  which  is  far  more  important.  Their  condi- 
tion, and  the  condition  of  any  class,  cannot  be  judged 
by  statistics.  They  have  a  less  easy  time  than 
workmen  in  England;  they  have  less  leisure,  fewer 
amusements,  less  money  to  spend  on  them,  and  more 
to  pay  for  a  good  living.  If  this  is  being  "  worse  oflf," 
then  they  are  worse  off  But  if  that  phrase  refers  to 
their  actual  wellbeing,  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  in  the  mass  they  are  better  off.  German 
workmen  cannot  make  £10  a  week  (with  no  income-tax 
to  pay),  like  platers  on  the  Tyne,  nor  do  they  maintain  an 
army  of  bookmakers  in  affluence  out  of  their  superfiuoas 
means ;  but  the  squalor  and  dilapidation,  the  degrada- 
tion and  filth,  the  dismal  misery,  which  disfigure  most 
of  our  larger  towns  cannot  be  found  in  Germany.  If 
anywhere  they  would  be  met  with  in  Hamburg,  for  great 
ports  are  the  favourite  homes  of  misery;  but  some  years 
ago,  when  conditions  were  less  favourable  than  they  are 
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now,  I  made  an  inspection  of  the  worst  quarters  in 
Hamburg,  including  the  lowest  lodging-houses  and 
night  shelters,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  in  the  place  no  poverty  of  the  kind  to  which  we 
are  accustomed.  The  German  Commission  which 
recently  visited  some  English  towns  to  examine 
housing  conditions  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
much  the  same  opinion.  The  difference  is  due  partly 
to  the  habits  of  the  people  and  partly  to  the  institu- 
tions for  preventing  destitution,  among  which  the  Poor 
Law  system  and  the  State  insurance,  both  of  which 
have  been  fully  described,  are  the  most  important.  The 
latter,  which  distributed  last  year  nearly  £22,000,000 
among  the  sick,  injured,  infirm,  and  aged,  must  of 
itself  have  a  powerful  effect  in  preventing  misery ;  but 
neither  it  nor  the  Poor  Law  would  be  of  much  avail  if 
it  were  not  for  the  absence  of  wastefulness  among  the 
people.  Those  who  infer  from  the  facts  about  hours 
of  work,  wages,  and  cost  of  living,  that  the  labouring 
classes  in  Germany  are  living  in  a  state  of  misery 
compared  with  our  own,  and  that  they  are  consequently 
on  the  verge  of  a  s^ocial  upheaval,  deceive  themselves,  fi 
misery  is  to  cause  a  social  revolt,  there  is  more  material 
in  England  and  the  United  States  than  in  Germany. 

CRUEL  TREAT^iENT  OF  GERMAN 
SOLDIERS. 
The  editor  of  a  Socialist  newspaper  at  Halle  has  been 
prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  the  Prussian  War 
^iinister  for  libelling  the  corps  of  Prussian  officers,  and 
has  been  sentenced  to  six  weeks*  imprisonment.  A 
lieutenant  had  been  condemned  to  14  days'  arrest  in 
his  rooms  for  thrashing  his  orderly,  and  the  editor,  in 
reporting  the  case,  added  the  following  comment : — 
"  What  pleasure  is  there  in  the  service  if  an  officer  is 
not  even  to  be  allowed  to  beat  his  orderly  any  more  ? 
Oh,  this  nonsense  about  humanity.*'     The  prosecution 
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described  this  commeDt  as  beina:  the  most  bitiog  irony, 
and  declared  that  it  was  pecuharly  aggravating,  since 
the  position  of  officers  was  at  present  being  rendered 
particularly  difficult. 

Fimher  cases  of  ill-treatment  hare  recently  taken 
nlace  at  Gotha  and  at  Brieg,  and  have  been  punished. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  trial  of  the  cjise  which 
occurred  at  Grotha  the  soldiers  who  appeared  as 
>vitne*ses  had  to  be  repeatedly  pressed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  give  their  evidence. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  War  has  issued  an  order 
to  the  commanders  of  army  corps  which  inculcates 
upon  all  who  have  to  deal  with  recruits  the  duty  of 
treating  them  with  kindness  and  consideration. 

FROM  SPEECH  BY  MR.  HAXL,  M.P. 
In  the  case  of  a  protected  tariff  part  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  landowner,  and 
that  was  why  they  liked  it  so  much.  (Cheers  and 
laughter).  But  these  two  classes  would  not  make  any 
pennanent  benefit  by  it.  The  manufacturer,  lulled  to 
sleep  by  haWng  no  rivalry  to  contend  with  instead  of 
keeping  everything  up  to  date,  would  let  it  go,  and  his 
foreign  rivals  would  beat  him  in  his  own  market.  The 
landlord's  rents  would  rise  and  land  acquire  an  artificial 
value,  but  how  long  would  it  be  before  the  people  saw 
that  the  artificiiU  value  had  been  created  by  the  taxes 
on  bread  and  meatt  Some  fine  morning,  landlords 
would  wake  up  to  find  that  there  was  a  land  nationali- 
zation scheme  upon  them  which  would  make  them 
bitterly  repent  their  folly.  He  would  remind  his 
brother  farmers  that  agriculture  was  the  only  industry 
in  this  country  which  had  half  its  rates  paid  out  of  the 
taxes  of  the  community.  He  would  like  to  know  how 
long  these  half  rates  would  continue  to  be  paid  if  they 
were  going  to  have  an  artificial  price  placed  on  their 
produce   by   Act   of   Parliament.      (Cheers.)      They 
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might  depend  upon  it,  too,  that  the  rates  they  now 
paid  would  be  a  mere  flea-bite  compared  with  those 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  if  protection  ever 
came  into  this  country.  (Cheers.)  Any  labourer 
voting  for  protection  well  deserved  the  terrible  punish- 
ment which  he  would  unquestionably  receive.  (Cheers.) 

PART  OF  THE 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

On  what  authority  did  Mr.  Chamberlain  ask  the 
country  to  turn  topsy-turvy  at  a  few  moments'  notice 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  trade  and  commerce  ?  On  the 
other  side  they  had  ^Ii'.  Chamberlain  himself,  a  recent 
convert  or  pervert.  For  25  years  of  his  political  life 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  one  of  the  most  convinced  of 
free-ti^ders,  and  he  thought  with  what  jmin  and  grief 
and  contempt  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  regard  three- 
fourths  of  his  political  existence.  Then  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  on  his  side  a  number  of  newspapers  which  had 
changed  as  quickly  as  himself,  such  as  The  Times,  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  the  Scotsman,  and  others.  He  had 
interested  manufacturers,  some  who  aspired  to  become 
partners  in  great  trusts,  and  others  who  kept  behind 
the  times  with  antiquated  machinery  and  methods, 
and  who  trusted  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  keep  open  the 
whole  home  markets  for  them.  Some  manufacturers 
were  undoubtedly  hard  hit  by  foreign  tariffs,  but  if 
they  adopted  protection  they  would  also  be  hard  hit. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  also  on  his  side  Professor  Ashe, 
landlords  who  wanted  the  price  of  corn  to  be  raised  so 
that  they  might  raise  their  rents,  and  farmers  who 
were  licking  their  lips  at  the  prospect  under  considera- 
tion of  once  more  selling  theii*  wheat  at  50s.  a  quarter. 
If  Mr.  Chamberlain  retired  from  political  life  the 
whole  of  this  great  revolutionary  movement  would 
disappear,  because  it  was  personal 
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KAILWAY    PREFERENCE    TO    FOREIGN 
PRODUCTS. 

The  Mansion  House  Association  v.  The  London 
AND  South  Western  Railway  Company,  upon 
which  judgment  was  given  on  April  10,  1895. 

The  complaint  made  in  this  test  •  case  was  that 
"  a  charge  m  most  cases  of  Gs.  only  is  made  for  the 
conveyance  of  foreign  merchandise  from  Southampton 
Docks  to  London,  a  distance  of  76  miles,  whereas  a 
charge  ranging  from  13s.  lid.  per  ton  from  Southamp- 
ton Town — which  is  equi-distant,  namely,  76  miles 
from  London — to  8s.  4d.  per  ton  from  Woking,  23 
miles,  is  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  home  mer- 
chandise of  the  same  description."  Nevertheless,  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  though  bound  by  law,  as 
Lord  Cobham  said,  to  see  that  home  and  foreign 
merchandise  were  placed  "  in  a  position  of  strict 
equality,"  decided  that  the  railway  company  had  made 
out  its  answer  to  the  complaint  of  **  undue  preference." 
This  answer  was,  in  effect,  that,  owing  to  "  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  traffic,  its  quantity,  its  packing,  its 
regularity,"  etc.,  it  paid  the  railway  company  even 
better  to  carry  the  foreign  merchandise  at  the  low 
rates  than  the  home  produce  at  the  high  ones.  In  a 
word,  the  railway  authorities  took  their  stand  upon  the 
principle  of  free  trade,  and  the  Railway  Commissioners, 
though  invited  by  the  precise  words  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  not  to  sanction  "any  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  home  and  foreign  merchandise,"  approved 
the  policy  of  the  companies,  for  this  reason  amongst 
others — that  to  do  otherwise  would  "  constitute  a 
reversal  of  long-established  national  policy." 

But  such  a  reversal  of  national  policy  is  now  recom- 
mended to  this  country  by  some  oi  its  prominent 
statesmen,  and  in  these  circumstances  the  question 
naturally   arises,  "  What  \nll  be  the  position  of  our 
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railway  companies  if  the  new  fiscal  programme  now 
under  discussion  takes  effect  1  " 

FROM  AN  ARTICLE  IN  THE  TIMES. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  for,  or  against,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  new  fiscal 
policy.  Its  object  is  merely  to  point  out  that  the 
policy  of  tariffs  is  closely  linked  with  that  of  transport 
charges,  and  that  you  cannot  alter  the  one  without 
affecting  the  other.  On  the  Continental  railway 
systems — especially  that  of  Prussia — which  are  adminis- 
tered under  the  asgis  of  protectionist  Governments, 
the  granting  of  reduced  import  rates  is  very  carefully 
restricted  to  cases  where  native  industry  will  not  be 
prejudiced  thereby,  while  for  the  encouragement  of 
export  trade  a  system  of  preferential  rates  is  in  force 
far  lower  than  any  of  the  same  kind  in  this  country. 
On  this  latter  point  some  very  interesting  and  striking 
information  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  last  year's 
Select  Committee  on  Steamship  Subsidies — a  document 
which  deserves  the  close  attention  of  all  students  of 
the  fiscal  problem.  The  investigations  of  this  com- 
mittee show  that  by  means  of  State  railways  and 
subsidised  ships  foreign  Governments  have  obtained 
the  power  to  control  rates  of  freight  in  the  interests  of 
their  own  traders,  and  that  they  use  this  power  to  the 
detriment  of  British  trade,  the  British  Government 
having  no  power  to  do  likewise. 

PROGRESS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY. 

Part  of  a  Speech  by  a  Free  Trader. 
They  were  30  years  ahead  of  Germany  in  the  increase 
of  exports.  Let  them  not  go  back,  let  them  not  sur- 
render that  priceless  of  boons,  their  liberty,  becausethe 
proposals  which  were  before  the  country  were  nothing 
short  of  proposals  to  surrender  their  liberty — the  liberty 
as  to  how  best  the  nation  shall  conduct  its  ti*ade,  the 
liberty  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  faculties  Providence 
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had  bestowed  upon  their  people.  (Cheers.)  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals  were  carried,  he  would  not 
give  20  years*  purchase  for  the  life  of  the  Empire ;  and, 
therefore,  he  was  against  them.     (Loud  cheers.) 

MR.    PELL,    LATE    M.P.,    AGAINST 
PROTECTIVE  DUTIES. 

(Part  of  a  letter  to  The  Times.) 

There  is  a  general  opinion  that  our  business  methods 
are  not  always  up  to  date,  that  there  is  much  to  learn 
in  important  as  well  as  in  petty  details,  and  that  we 
may  win  our  way  better  by  their  examination  than  by 
crouching  behind  protective  duties. 

But  now  may  I  add  a  word  on  the  rui^al  industries 
with  which  I  have  been  concerned  all  my  life  ?  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  not  yet  addressed  any  large  meeting 
in  a  purely  amble  district,  but  his  '*  Plan  "  includes  a 
small  protective  duty  on  foreign  wheat  and  meat — a 
homoeopathic  tonic — to  which  is  added  the  prospect  of 
better  times  for  the  agriculturist  from  the  reflected 
improvement  in  other  industries ;  and  then  "  back  to 
the  land  "  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  We  do  not 
yet  know  what  the  agricultural  labourer  has  to  say  to 
this.  For  the  present,  this  year  at  all  events,  there 
has  been  a  general  sufficiency  of  farm  hands.  The 
rural  exodus  has  been  from  poor  homes  and  low  wages 
to  the  better  employment  and  more  exciting  life  of  a 
town.  The  farmer  paid  all  he  could,  but  grain  prices 
beat  him,  and  after  a  cruel  struggle  he  has  had  to  give 
in  and  look  for  profits  away  from  the  bam  door. 
Meanwhile  the  landlord's  income  in  the  shape  of  rents 
has  come  down  at  least  35  per  cent.,  and  m  my  own 
case  on  farm  lands  50  per  cent. 

We  have,  however,  passed  through  the  valley  and 
shadow  of  death ;  but  what  sort  of  a  resurrection  does 
Mr.  Chamberlain  promise  us?  Better  not  let  his 
glittering   picture  of  this  future  Elysium  divert  our 
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attention  from  present  business.  There  are  reassuring 
features  in  the  stock-yards  and  pastures,  in  dairy  and 
poultry  produce,  in  artificial  manuring  for  grass  land,  in 
the  acknowledged  superiority  of  home-fed  over  foreign 
meat,  in  the  residential  value  of  land  in  favoured 
districts,  in  the  rising  value  of  rural  land  following  the 
introduction  of  any  flourishing  manufactures  with  an 
increased  population,  and  in  other  potentialities. 
These  are  not  Jack  o'Lantems,  they  are  real  and 
tangible,  if  not  very  magnificent ;  let  us  make  the  best 
of  them.  Meanwhile  at  the  present  juncture  it  seems, 
I  submit,  unwise  to  shut  our  eyes  and  open  our  mouths 
in  the  expectancy  of  the  "  lead "  which  the  Govern- 
ment promises  to  its  followers. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Wonderland,  December.  Albert  Pell 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

Sir, — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  learn 
how  the  fiscal  question  is  regarded  by  the  manager  of 
an  engineering  factory  in  an  English  possession  abroad, 
who  has  had  the  great  advantage  of  visiting  a  large 
number  of  establishments  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
past  18  months,  and  who  has  no  party  predilections 
and  can  regard  the  question  from  without. 

The  introduction  of  free  trade  came  just  at  the  time 
when  England  was  practically  the  sole  manufacturing 
country  in  the  world.  All  Europe  and  America  were 
our  customers  in  every  branch  of  our  finished  products, 
largely  so  in  the  case  of  the  luxuries,  and  in  some 
cases  even  in  the  necessities  of  civilized  life.  Coal 
and  iron  lay  close,  or  comparatively  close,  to  the 
surface,  and  could  be  extracted  cheaply.  Naturally 
it  was  not  long  before  Europe  woke  to  the  fact  that 
our  manufacturing  trade  was  a  very  lucrative  one,  and 
that  there  was  no  insuperable  objection  in  many  cases 
to  the  local  manufacture  of  the  articles  required.     Our 
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neighbours  saw  our  engineering  firms  making  money 
easily,  but  they  saw  too  that  we  were  neglecting  petty 
economies,  and  were  rather  apt  to  despise  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cheap  and  rougnly  made  class  of  goods. 
Gradually  they  realized  that  there  was  an  undoubted 
market  for  such  articles,  and  also  that  it  is  the  inalien- 
able right  of  every  country  and  of  every  community 
to  manufacture  everything  it  requires  if  it  is  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  subject  to  an  important  limitation 
— the  will  and  the  ability  of  the  inhabitants  to  pay  the 
prices  asked.  Ready  to  hand  was  the  branch  of  trade 
we  at  that  time  neglected,  a  branch  in  which  there 
was  no  great  competition,  and  which  necessitated  the 
employment  of  but  little  capital,  at  all  events  in  the 
initial  stages.  This  last  was  a  very  important  con- 
sideration, but,  as  it  was  equally  felt  by  the  purchaser, 
it  created  a  demand  for  the  very  class  of  goods  which 
alone  our  neighbours  were  in  a  position  to  supply. 
Before  long  they  had  established  a  practical  monopoly 
in  the  cheap  trade,  and  the  profits  were,  as  a  rule, 
employed  in  extending  the  business,  till  at  last  the 
works  were  in  a  condition  to  compete  with  our 
manufacturers  on  level  terms.  It  was  now  the  turn  of 
the  foreigner  to  find  his  coal  and  iron  near  the  surface, 
while  it  was  our  fate  to  have  to  delve  deeper  and  ever 
deeper  for  those  commodities. 

As  in  Europe,  so  later  in  America,  and  so  it  will 
inevitably  be  m  all  British  possessions,  when,  in  the 
no  very  distant  future,  the  colonial  output  will  be  a 
further  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  imports  of 
Canadian  pig  iron  are  already  on  a  scale  suflficient  to 
cause  uneasiness  to  our  local  manufacturers.  Those 
of  us  who  have  elected  to  work  in  British  possessions 
abroad  are  thrown  more  on  our  own  resources  than  at 
home,  and,  moreover,  our  work  is  our  only  recreation  ; 
consequently  we  are  ever  striving  to  improve  our 
factories  and  to  attain  complete  economic  independence 
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of  England.  The  trend  of  the  movement  is  world- 
wide, and  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  or 
to  blind  ourselves  to  established  facts.  Wherever 
conditions  are  favourable,  local  manufacture  will 
undoubtedly  obtain  local  preference,  and  rightly  so, 
and  it  follows  that  British  manufacturers  can  only 
hope  to  succeed  if  they  realize  that  under  modern 
conditions  the  volume  of  their  general  trade  is  bound 
to  gradually  diminish,  though  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  considerable  field  open  to  world-wide  competition 
in  neutral  and  semi-civilized  markets.  It  is  for 
England  to  decide  whether  it  can  afford  to  abandon 
that  field  to  the  foreigner.  In  any  case  it  must  accept 
the  situation  and  understand  that  trade  on  the  old 
lines  is,  in  a  general  way,  moribund,  and  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  bolster  it  up  by  any  such 
expedient  as  tariff  reform. 

In  the  far  distant  future  every  country  will  no 
doubt  settle  down  to  making — in  addition  to  stock 
articles  in  common  use — only  such  goods  as  it  is  best 
fitted  to  manufacture,  and  none  will  then  attempt  to 
foster  industries  which  by  their  very  decadence  show 
that  they  are  unsuited  to  the  locality.  A  single 
concrete  instance  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general 
question.  We  find  Japan,  China,  Afghanistan, 
Australia,  and  India  have  already  set  up — or  are  doing 
80 — ^factories  for  the  local  manufacture  of  army  rifles. 
Hitherto  those  required  in  the  British  possessions 
have  been  obtained  exclusively,  and  those  for  the 
other  countries  to  a  considemble  extent,  in  England. 
The  Indian  trade  alone,  taking  the  annual  indents  and 
occasional  rearmaments  with  new  patterns  into  con- 
sideration, cannot  be  far  short  of  £325,000  a  year  on 
the  average,  and  the  total  for  all  the  countries 
mentioned  must  be  a  very  large  one.  The  whole  of 
this  trade  is  now  well  on  its  way  to  being  carried  out 
locally,  and  is  fast  being  diverted  from  England.     It 
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is  obvious  that  no  measure  of  fiscal  reform,  no  advance 
in  technical  education,  can  help  the  trade^  as  there  is 
no  neutral  market  left  to  compensate  for  such  a  falling 
off,  while  competition  in  the  future  must  in  due  course 
become  even  more  intensified  than  at  present.  As 
with  rifles  and  guns,  so  virith  the  ammunition  for  them, 
and  all  ordinary  forms  of  manufacture  are  in  due 
course  bound  to  follow  on  the  same  lines.  The  East, 
with  cotton  on  the  spot,  hundreds  of  mills,  and  cheap 
labour,  has  already  wrested  from  us  much  of  the  piece 
goods  tmde.  The  full  development  of  the  movement 
will,  of  course,  take  time ;  the  setting  up  of  mills  and 
factories  causes  a  demand  for  the  machinery  necessary, 
though  it  lessens  that  for  the  goods  themselves. 
Still,  for  some  years  to  come  the  Colonies  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  be  good  customers,  and  even  after  they  have 
started  setting  up  for  themselves  we  may  look  forward 
to  supplying  them  with  the  necessary  plant,  and  may 
still  hope  to  retain  our  hold  on  neutral  markets. 

In  the  lon^  run,  however,  we  must  be  content  to 
follow  those  Imes  of  general  manufacture  only  in  which 
the  skill  of  our  operatives,  suitable  local  conditions,  or 
other  favourable  circumstances  give  us  an  undoubted 
pre-eminence  over  our  comj^etitors ;  and  we  must  turn 
our  attention  more  and  more  to  the  manufacture  of 
such  specialities  as  are  likely  to  prove,  tariff  or  no 
tariff,  of  such  world-wide  application  that  engineers 
must  buy  them  or  be  out  of  date.  Above  all,  if 
England  is  to  hold  its  own,  directors  and  managers 
must  gauge  the  needs  of  the  cosmopolitan  world  of 
engineering,  whilst  masters  and  men  must  meet  in- 
creased competition  by  the  sensible  if  unheroic  means 
of  increased  work,  by  increasing  the  general  standard 
of  intelligence  throughout  their  factories,  and  above 
all  by  identifying  themselves  heart  and  soul  with  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Let  our  work- 
shops be  our  pride  and  pleasure,  and  we  will  soon  find 
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that  we  need  no  extraneous  forms  of  amusement,  and 
the  general  question  of  world-wide  competition  will 
be  settled  in  our  favour.  Unfair  competition,  or 
dumping,  is  another  matter,  but  it  is  as  well  to  have 
some  definite  idea  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
expression.  Are  our  competitors  to  be  considered 
unfair  because  they  are  in  many  cases  prepared  to 
work  longer  hours  for  lower  wages?  If  they  are, 
God  help  England.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  dumping 
is  the  systematic  placing  in  England  of  foreign  manu- 
factures below  the  actual  total  cost  price  at  the  factory, 
then  in  such  cases  an  import  duty  would  apparently 
be  justifiable.  Locally  there  will  always  be  dumping ; 
one  locality  wiU,  as  trade  fluctuates,  dump  in  another; 
firms  short  of  remunerative  orders  wiU  accept  prices 
which  involve  a  temporary  loss  rather  than  send  out 
their  workmen,  while,  again,  firms  will  quote  rates  at 
or  under  cost  price  to  find  out  what  influences  are  at 
work  against  them  in  certain  markets.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  firm  can  long 
exist  if  its  rates  are  not  remunerative ;  for  each  quota- 
tion under  cost  there  must  be  orders  which  yield  a  fair 
margin  of  profit. 

Lastly,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  the 
present  agitation  was  started  by  manufacturers  them- 
selves, and  how  far  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  political 
move.  Engineers  have  long  complained  of  the  unfair 
way  they  have  been  handicapped  by  the  steady 
increase  of  Imperial  taxation  and  of  local  and 
municipal  rates,  by  Factory  Acts,  such  as  employers' 
liability  and  workmen's  compensation,  smoke  preven- 
tion, and  factory  legislation  generally.  All  these  have 
to  be  contended  with  as  well  as  foreign  competition  ; 
but  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  success  will  rest  on 
those  who  are  prepared  to  rely  on  themselves  and  to 
devote  themselves  body  and  soul  to  their  workshops. 
London,  Jan,  1.  Charles  Bell. 
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THE    FAILURE    OF    THE    GERMAN 
COLONIES. 

(From  The  Times  Correspondent.) 

Berlin,  Dec,  27th, 

The  German  colonial  possessions  in  Africa  and  in 
the  South  Seas  extend  over  an  area  of  1,024,262 
square  miles,  which  is  equal  to  five  times  the  size  of 
Continental  Germany.  Over  this  vast  territory  arc 
distributed  5,125  Germans,  including  women  and 
children,  or  one  German  to  every  500  square  kilometres, 
while  the  German  Empire  counts  104  inhabitants  to 
one  square  kilometre.  In  addition  to  the  German 
element  there  are  2,663  subjects  of  other  nations,  or  a 
total  of  7,788  whites,  or  against  an  indigenous  popu- 
lation estimated  at  13^  millions.  The  5,125  Germans 
include  1,567  officials  and  members  of  the  colonial 
forces.  Thus  more  than  one-third  of  the  German 
male  population,  which  numbers  4,527,  is  paid  directly 
from  the  Imperial  Treasury.  The  merchants  and 
traders,  who  number  637,  and  some  779  artisans  and 
labourers,  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  officials  and 
the  colonial  forces  for  their  livelihood.  In  the  same 
way  planters  and  cultivators,  who  number  1,010, 
chiefly  exist  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  colonists.  But 
this  class  has  recently  been  diminished  by  the  return 
of  many  Boers  from  German  South- West  Africa  to 
their  former  homes. 

The  cost  of  the  German  colonies  to  the  German 
taxpayer  during  the  eight  years  covered  by  the  period 
from  1896  to  1903  is  officially  estimated  at 
110,885,000  marks  (£5,544,250.)  A  memorandum 
which  has  just  been  submitted  to  the  Reichstag  does 
not  state  tne  amount  of  the  Imperial  subsidies  which 
have  been  granted  for  the  colonies  during  the 
preceding  12  years  from  1884  to  1895.  They  may, 
however,    be    estimated    as    amounting    to    at    least 
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80,000,000  marks  (£4,000,000).  The  purchase  of  the 
Marianne  and  Caroline  Islands  from  Spain  in  1899 
cost  16,810,000  marks  (£840,500).  The  resultant 
total  of  the  amount  expended  by  the  German  Empire 
on  its  colonies  since  1884  is  nearly  208,000,000  marks 
(£10,400,000),  and  is  still  further  increased  by 
incidental  expenditure  under  other  heads. 

The  Imperial  subsidies  which  will  be  required  for 
the  colonies  during  the  financial  year  1904  may  be 
estimated  as  amounting  to  at  least  23,000,000  marks 
(£1,150,000). 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  all  incidental 
expenditure  of  the  character  which  has  just  been 
described  be  included,  the  total  cost  of  the  Gei-man 
colonies  to  the  empire  since  the  occupation  of  Agra 
Pequena,  in  1884,  must  have  amounted  to  not  less  than 
300,000,000  marks  (£15,000,000).  The  net  result 
of  German  colonial  policy,  so  far  as  emigration  is 
concerned,  has  therefore  been  to  distribute  a  largely 
migratory  population  of  5,125  Germans  over  an  area 
of  1,024,262  square  miles  at  a  cost  of  £15,000,000— 
about  £3,000  for  each^man,  woman  or  child. 

The  trade  between  the  German  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  in  no  wise  compensates  the  Imperial 
Government  for  its  expenditure.  The  value  of  the 
export  and  import  trade  of  the  colonies  with  the 
German  Customs  Union  during  1902  amounted  to 
only  22,200,000  marks  (£1,110,000)  out  of  their  total 
trade  of  64,148,000  marks  (£3,207,400),  while  the 
expenditure  for  the  colonies  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government  is  estimated  for  the  year  1904 
at  23,000,000  marks  (£1,150,000).  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  for  many  years  to  come  the 
Imperial  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  colonies  is  likely 
to  increase  in  a  higher  proportion  than  are  their 
consumptive  or  productive  capacities.  The  exports 
from  Germany  to  the  colonies,  which  are  valued  at 
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15,057,000  marks  (£752,850),  consist  largely  of  beer 
and  other  spirituous  liquors  and  of  canned  or  tinned 
foods.  The  consumption  of  these  articles  is  limited 
by  the  necessities  of  the  German  colonial  population, 
whose  numbers  are  practically  stationary. 

These  optimistic  anticipations  do  not,  however,  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  labour,  which  is  a 
problem  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  German  colonies. 

PART  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  TRITTON, 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   BANKERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  proposals  were  that  the  State  should  come 
along  and  take  so  much  out  of  the  cargo  of  every 
ship  arriving  at  our  ports  in  the  shape  of  import  duties. 
What  could  be  the  result  of  that  except  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  goods  when  they  reached  tne  consumer  ? 
It  was  not  every  import  duty  that  increased  the  price 
of  the  goods  imported,  but  when  a  country  did  not 
produce  all  it  required  of  any  8j)ecific  article  import 
duties  did  increase  the  price.  *  (Cheers.)  The  word 
"protection,"  he  contended,  was  grossly  misleading. 
It  did  not  mean  protection  in  its  truest  sense,  it 
meant  restriction.  ("  Hear,  hear,"  and  "  No,  no.") 
If  it  did  not  restrict,  it  had  not  done  what  had  been 
expected  of  it.  In  concluding,  Mr.  Tritton  urged 
that  the  free  ports  of  England  since  1860  had  con- 
duced to  England's  prosperity,  and  that  that  policy  had 
placed  the  abundance  of  the  world  at  our  beck  and 
call.  The  people  would  have  been  starved  out  of  their 
houses,  homes,  and  prosperity  if  they  had  not  had 
open  ports.  If  the  cost  of  imports  were  increased 
there  would  be  less  to  spend  in  this  country,  and  there 
would  be  less  for  the  wage  earner  to  receive.  He 
knew  they  had  been  promised  that  wages  would  be 
increased,  but  they  had  had  other  promises  from  the 
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same  source.  (A  voice. — "  Three  acres  and  a  cow.") 
Yes,  and  old-age  pensions.  (Laughter.)  None  of 
those  promises  had  been  fulfilled,  and  he  ventured  to 
say  that  none  of  them  would  be  fulfilled.  He  looked 
upon  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposed  system  with 
dread;  and  as  a  business  man,  in  the  centre  of  the 
business  of  the  world,  and  with  his  hand,  as  it  were, 
on  the  pulse  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  he  looked  with 
dread  upon  even  a  suggestion  to  close  our  ports, 
whether  he  considered  the  home  trade  or  the  inter- 
national trade  which  brought  an  enormous  profit  to 
this  country.*     (Cheers.) 

BRITISH  SAILORS  AND  CRIMPS  ABROAD. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  limes,) 

Sir, — Crimping  sailors  is  a  lucrative  business.  As 
the  Americans  say,  "  there  is  money  in  it."  It  is  a 
tropical  disease,  which  Sir  David  Manson  would 
approach  scientifically  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
in  search  of  causes. 

There  are  over  23,000  annual  "desertions'*  from 
British  merchant  ships  in  ports  abroad.  Sir  David 
would  seize  on  the  unpaid  wages  of  these  23,000  men 
and  search  out  what  becomes  of  the  money.  He 
would  find  that  there  are  practically  no  "  desertions  '* 
from  the  coasting  trade,  the  short  voyage  vessels,  or 
the  King's  Navy.  In  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  where 
the  Missions  to  Seamen  chaplains  have  been  fighting 
this  evil  for  10  years,  there  are  no  "  desertions  "  from 
the  crews  which  have  little  unpaid  wages  to  lose  by 
leaving  their  vessels. 

Absence  from    a  ship  for  48   hours   without   the 

*  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  his  import  duties  will  yield 
£16,000,000,  but  if  they  do  yield  that  amount  there  will  be  no 
increase  of  employment,  and  if  they  do  yield  increase  of  employ- 
ment to  that  extent  they  will  yield  no  import  duties.  One  cannot 
eat  one's  cake  and  have  one's  cake. 
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captain's  permission  constitutes  "desertion."  Every 
rank  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  "deserts,"  with  the 
notable  exceptions  of  owners  and  masters.  Officers, 
engineers,  surgeons,  pursers,  apprentices,  petty  officers, 
stewards,  sailors,  and  firemen,  all  supply  their  quota 
of  "  deserters."  It  only  takes  place  in  long-voyage 
ships  such  as  those  arriving  at  San  Francisco  from 
Britain  direct  or  via  Australia,  the  crews  of  which 
have  considerable  amounts  of  unpaid  wages  to  lose. 

The  recent  telegram  from  Washington  on  "  deser- 
tions "  at  San  Francisco  states  : — '*  It  is  said  that  the 
French  masters  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  preventing 
desertions,  because  they  must  show  that  the  French 
crews  earn  the  subsidies."  Consequently  the  per- 
centage of  French  crews  who  desert  in  that  port  is 
only  six,  as  against  30*6  per  cent,  from  British  ships. 
The  telegi-am  adds : — "  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
the  (British)  masters  and  owners,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  must  profit  by  such  desertions." 

Sir  David  Manson  would  seize  on  these  known  facts 
and  search  out  what  becomes  of  the  unpaid  wages. 
The  unpaid  wa^es  and  effects  of  "  deceased  seamen  " 
are  administered  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Recently, 
in  a  ship  lost  off  Cape  Horn,  the  unpaid  wages  of  a 
young  man  thus  became  the  cai'e  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  his  last  letter  to  his  parents  the  lad  had 
gratefully  eulogized  the  kindness  and  help  received  at 
the  Missions  to  Seamen  Institute,  Poplar,  and  they 
paid  over  their  son's  wages  to  that  society,  who  used 
them  to  put  a  stained  ^lass  memorial  window  into 
their  seamen's  church.  Ilad  that  ship  reached  land, 
and  the  crew  "  deserted,"  not  a  penny  of  those  unpaid 
wages  would  have  been  accounted  for,  or  have  reached 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  their  relatives. 

The  law  which  cares  for  the  unpaid  wages  and 
effects  of  "  deceased  seamen "  requires  the  master  to 
lodge  with  the  Consul  a  certain  financial  form  which 
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works  well,  and  which  would  be  quite  adaptable  to 
so-called  "  desertions,"  by  merely  changing  its  title. 

Section  232  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which 
deals  with  the  unpaid  wages  and  effects  of  "  deserters," 
is  wholly  inoperative,  and  not  a  penny  reaches  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  the  Act  contemplates, 
because  the  section  contains  a  loop-hole  through  which 
the  money  escapes — not,  however,  to  the  crimp. 

These  earned  wages  are  as  much  the  property  of  the 
** deserter"  as  the  earned  wages  of  the  shipwrights  on 
the  Tyne,  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  or  the  Thames 
belong  to  the  landworkers.  Would  a  single  rivet  be 
driven  if  the  shipwrights  and  their  families  were  kept 
out  of  their  earnings  for  six  months,  or  a  year,  with 
the  possibility  that  their  employers  and  foremen  might 
pocKet  all  the  workmen  have  toiled  for  if  they  absented 
themselves  from  the  building  yard  for  48  hours  ? 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  had  the  suggested  remedy 
before  them  for  20  years  ;  but  that  department  is  too 
weak  in  Parliament  to  carry  through  the  necessary 
revision  of  section  232. 

Thousands  of  sailors  owe  their  lives  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain's  action  when  he  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Might  not  his  son,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  bring  the  power  of  his  great  office  to 
bear  on  making  section  232  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  operate  ?  He  would  thus  either  enrich  the  con- 
solidated fund  by  £100,000  a  year  of  sailors'  unpaid 
wages  and  effects ;  or,  as  some  believe,  he  would  stop 
at  least  one  half  of  the  "  desertions "  from  British 
merchant  ships,  to  the  great  pecuniary  benefit  of 
seamen  and  their  families. 

A  Commander,  R.N. 

Metropolitan  Charities. 
It  appears  from  the  29th  annual  edition  of  "The 
Classified    Directory  to  Metropolitan    Charities    for 
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1904,"  that  the  approximate  income  for  1902-3  of 
charitable  institutions  having  their  headquarters  in 
London  was  as  follows : — 


Income 

not 

Income 

giren. 

given. 

1 

4 

Bible  Societies       

£330,755 

3 

8 

Book  and  Tract  Societies 

89,027 

£419,782 

7 

59 

Home  Missions       

894,158 

1 

14 

Home  &  Foreign  Missions 

445,206 

1 

25 

4 

Foreign  Missions 

Church  &  Chapel  Building 

1,304,056 

2,643,420 

2 

Funds       

17.523 

3 

24 

Charities  for  the  Blind    ... 

85,362 

1 

6 

Charities  for  Deaf  &  Dumb 

13.958 

1 

5 

Charities  for  Incurables ... 

60,409 

1 

3 

Charities  for  Idiots,  &c.  ... 

64,650 

224,879 

19 

General  Hospitals 

573,211 

1 

8 

Consumption  Hospitals,  &c. 

106,299 

5 

Ophthalmic  Hospitals,  &c. 

20,680 

3 

Orthopaodic  Hospitals,  &c. 

7,063 

6 

Skin  Hospitals,  <Src. 

9,835 

4 

15 

Hospitals   for  Women  and 
Children 

79,818 

1 

5 

Lying-in  Hospitals,  &c.  ... 

13,769 

1 

26 

Miscell.  Special  Hospitals, 

148,784 

1 

28 

General  Dispensaries 

27.657 

12 

Provident  Dispensaries  ... 

18,257 

1 

6 

Institutions       for       Surg, 
Appliances          

44.576 

24 

25 

Convalescent    Institutions 

78,868 

9 

5 

Nursing  Institutions 

11.626 

24 

94 

Pensions  and  Institutions 
for  Aged               

1.139,942 
604,402 

8 

79 

Institutions     for     General 
Relief      ^not      including 
Mansion-house  Funds) 

423,753 

2 

14 

Food  Institutions,  <fec. 

19,228 

442,981 
259,895 

26 

47 

Voluntary  Homes 

12 

39 

Orphanages,  &c 

215,982 

28 

35 

Institutions    for    Reforma- 
tion and  Prevention 

55,261 

34 

57 

Institutions  for  Education 

547,082 
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Income 

not 
given. 
29 

3 

Income 
given. 
23    Institutions      for      Social 

Improvement      

18    Institutions     for     Protec- 
tion           

140,648 
238.838 

219 

721    Income  given 
219    Income  not  given 

940*        Grand  Total 

•£6.950,135 

December,  1903. 
•Exclusive  of  nearly  all  the  Provincial  Charities  quoted  in  the 
Appendix. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 
Much  has  happened  In  the  intervening  years  to  make 
the  Irish  question  less  acute,  and  the  Nationalist  party, 
who  have  accepted  the  alternative  policy  of  the 
Unionists,  are  more  likely  to  find  themselves  in  accord 
with  Chamberlainite  protectionists  than  with  Liberal 
and  Unionist  free-tmders.  Time  has  brought  us  no 
practical  or  adequate  solution  of  the  four  great 
problems  of  Irish  self-government  —  namely,  the 
question  of  Irish  representation  at  Westminster ;  the 
question  of  police;  the  question  of  finance;  and  the 
question  of  Ulster ;  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
imagine  a  Liberal  Administration  elected  on  a  free- 
trade  basis  plunging  again  into  that  thorny  and  perilous 
jungle.  I  notice,  as  a  curious  proof  of  how  little  the 
politics  of  twenty  or  even  of  ten  years  ago  bear  upon 
the  controversies  of  to-day,  that  the  Unionist 
candidate  for  the  Rye  Division,  the  Hon.  T.  A. 
Brassey,  is  an  avowed  Home  Ruler,  while  the  Liberal 
(and  'prima  facie  Home  Rule)  candidate  for  Eastbourne 
has  declared  that  he  will  not,  if  elected,  support  a 
Home  Rule  Bill. 

Speaking  at  Llandudno,  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith,  M.P., 
said  that  the  glamour  of  protection  had  not  captivated 
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the  Welsh  people.  They  knew  that  when  they 
were  asked  what  country  had  the  largest  exports, 
the  largest  imports,  the  greatest  shipping  trade,  and 
the  greatest  wealth,  the  answer  was  that  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively  to  population  this  country  was 
far  ahead  of  all  its  competitors.  They  would  not  be 
unduly  alarmed  by  the  bugbear  of  decaying  industries 
recently  disinterred  for  political  purposes.  Not  con- 
tent with  changing  his  principles  and  opinions  from 
time  to  time,  Mr.  Chamberlain  now  insisted  Upon 
changing  facts  and  figures  with  the  same  facihty. 
This  neglect  of  accuracy  was  so  thorough  as  to  be 
suspicious,  (laughter).  His  sins  of  omission  were 
only  equalled  by  those  of  commission.  The  expert 
wisdom  of  Highbury  luxuriated  in  industrial  decay. 
Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  he  was  an 
Imperial  missionary.  He  now  proposed  to  become  a 
a  colonial  ambassador,  (laughter  and  cheers).  He 
had  abandoned  his  metaphor,  and  even  his  eloquence 
and  religion,  for  diplomacy,  and  had  become  a  pro- 
spector in  search  of  a  party,     (loud  laughter). 

AUTHORITIES  AGAINST  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

An  Anti-Corn  Law  League  PAMrHLET. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser  sends 
a  copy  of  a  number  of  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
pamphlets  in  his  possession.  It  is  entitled  "  Authorities 
Against  the  Corn  Laws,"  and  was  issued  about  1842 :  — 

It  will  be  for  you  to  determine  whether  these  laws 
do  not  aggravate  the  natural  fluctuations  of  supply ; 
whether  they  do  not  embarrass  trade,  derange  currency, 
and  by  their  operation,  diminish  the  comfort  and 
increase  the  privations  of  the  great  body  of  the 
community. — Queen  Victoria. 

As  to  the  importation  of  it  (corn),  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose   that  any  raw  material,  and  more  especially 
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the  most  momentous  of  all  others,  should  be  prohibited 
from  bein^  brought  in  and  the  uses  of  it  restrained 
for  the  sake  of  enriching  a  few  monopolisers. — Dean 
Tucker. 

The  unlimited  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  corn 
trade,  as  it  is  the  only  effectual  preventative  of  the 
miseries  of  famine,  so  it  is  the  best  palliative  of  the 
inconvenience  of  a  dearth. — Adam  Smith. 

Wherever  commerce  is  known  to  be  always  free 
and  the  merchant  absolute  master  of  his  commodity, 
aa  in  Holland,  there  will  always  be  a  reasonable 
supply  of  com. — Benjamin  Franklin. 

Of  all  things,  an  indiscreet  tampering  with  the 
trade  of  provisions  is  the  most  dangerous.  My 
opinion  is  against  an  overdoing  of  any  sort  of  adminis- 
tration, and  more  especially  against  this  most 
momentous  of  all,  meddling  on  the  part  of  authority, 
the  meddling  with  the  subsistence  of  the  people. — 
Edmund  Burke. 

All  classes,  except  the  landlords,  will  be  injured  by 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  corn, — David  Ricardo. 

Those  countries  which  have  depended  the  most 
upon  foreign  countries  for  their  supply  of  com  have 
enjoyed  beyond  all  other  countries  the  advantages  of 
a  steady  and  invariable  market  for  grain. — James 
Mill,  author  of  "  The  History  of  British  India." 

For  the  sake  of  the  moral  benefit,  we  know  of  no 
achievement  more  urgently  desirable  than  that  of  a 
free  corn  trade.  There  is  not  a  more  fertile  topic  of 
clamour  and  burning  discontent  all  over  the  land  ;  and 
were  it  but  effectually  set  at  rest,  Ave  are  aware  of 
nothing  which  might  serve  more  to  sweeten  the  breath 
of  British  society. — Dr.  Chalmers. 

It  is  my  unalterable  conviction  that  we  cannot 
uphold  the  Cora  Laws  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
national  prosperity  and  preserve  public  contentment. 
— ^Mr.  Huskisson,  House  of  Commons,  1830. 
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Food  18  the  last  thing  upon  which  I  would  attempt 
to  place  any  Protection. — James  Deacon  Hume,  Board 
of  Trade. 

A  far  better  case  could  be  made  out  in  favour  of  a 
bounty  to  increase  the  importation  of  corn  than  of  a 
duty  to  restrain  it. — James  Deacon  Hume. 

All  Protection  means  robbing  somebody  else. — 
James  Deacon  Hume. 

The  Com  Law  is  an  extension  of  the  pension  list  to 
the  whole  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain. 
— London  Times. 

No  better  mode  of  cheating  a  nation  could  be 
devised  than  the  present  Com  Laws. — Lord  Morpeth. 

Free  Trade !  the  plain  duty  and  plain  interest  of 
the  human  race.  To  level  all  barriers  to  free  exchange ; 
to  cut  up  the  system  of  restriction  root  and  branch ; 
to  open  every  port  on  earth  to  every  product — this  is 
the  office  of  enlightened  humanity. — Dr.  Channing. 

Sir  Thomas  Robinson  spoke  or  the  evils  of  importa- 
tion from  Ireland.  "Sir  Thomas,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
*' you  talk  the  language  of  a  savage."  "What,  sirl 
would  you  prevent  any  people  from  feeding  themselves 
if  by  any  honest  means  they  can  do  it  I  " — Boswell's 
"  Life  of  Johnson." 

The  Corn  Law  increases  the  price  of  bread.  .  .  . 
Rents  rise  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  corn.  .  .  . 
Wages  do  not  rise  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bread. 
— Lord  Stanley. 

Mr.  Lal  Mohun  Ghose  made  some  excellent  points 
in  his  Presidential  address  to  the  Indian  National 
Congress.  He  pointed  out  that  the  situation  will 
become  entirely  altered  if  this  country  discards  Free 
Trade  as  its  fiscal  policy  : — 

**  1  am  myself  a  staunch  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
Free  Trade.  But  whatever  my  individual  opinions 
may  be,  1  am  aware  that  a  large  body  amongst  my 
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countrymen  is  in  favour  of  Protection  as  regards  our 
own  industries.  And  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  our  flourishing  industries  were  deliberately 
killed  by  murderous  Excise  duties,  Free  Trader  as  I  am 
by  principle,  I  have  scarcely  the  heart  to  oppose  my 
fellow-countiymen  when  they  ask  for  Protection  on 
behalf  of  our  native  industries.  I  shall  therefore  take 
leave  of  this  subject  by  asking  one  question  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  followers.  If  you  succeed  in 
deluding  the  people  of  England  and  inducing 
them  to  adopt  a  suicidal  policy,  what  answer  will 
you  return  to  our  people  when  they  desire  their 
industries  to  be  protected  against  Lancashire? 
Hitherto,  while  England  was  herself  pursuing  the 
policy  of  Free  Trade,  your  armchair  politicians  were 
able  to  console  their  consciences  by  saying :  '  We 
believe  in  Free  Trade.  We  allow  free  imports  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  we,  as  trustees  for  the 
Indian  Empire,  cannot  approve  of  your  adopting  a 
policy  which  we  ourselves  believe  to  be  wi'ong,  and 
when  we  offer  the  best  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
convictions  by  allowing  goods  from  every  foreign 
country  to  come  into  our  country  without  any  protective 
duties.'  That  was  all  very  fine  in  the  old  days.  But 
if  Mr.  Chamberlain  wins,  shall  we  not  be  able  to  say 
in  reply :  '  You,  the  people  of  England,  in  your 
simplicity  have  '  lent  a  too  credent  ear '  to  the  siren- 
voice  of  the  Birmingham  tempter,  and  now  that  you 
have  done  so,  when  every  rag  of  hypocrisy  has  been 
stripped  off.  you  and  you  stand  exposed  before  the 
world  in  all  the  nakedness  of  your  unspeakable 
selfishness,  with  what  countenance  will  you  undertake 
to  justify  your  policy  in  India'?  " 

We  are  trustees  for  India,  and  if  we  become 
Protectionist  we  cannot  in  decency  refuse  to  allow 
India  to  protect  herself.  Why  should  she  take  it 
**  lying  down  "  ? 
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CANADIAN  COMMENT. 

The  Montreal  Star  is  the  leading  Conservative  organ, 
and  on  November  2,  it  contained  the  following 
leaderette,  which  shows  what  they  understand  to  be 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  "  offer  "  to  them  : 

For  Cha3iberlain. 

The  Laurier  Club  of  Toronto  has  declared  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy.  It  would  have  been  a 
curious  thing  if  it  had  not.  This  countrjr  is  still 
waiting  for  any  serious  organization  which  will  oppose 
accepting  a  British  bonus  on  our  wheat. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  wants  to  give  Canada  a  preference 
in  the  British  market,  and  he  asks  nothing  in  return 
which  will  disturb  any  Canadian  industry  now  doing 
business  in  the  Dominion.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
will  even  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
Canadian  preference  if  it  be  shown  that  it  threatens 
the  life  of  a  Canadian  enterprise.  He  merely  asks  that, 
after  Canadian  manufactures  are  protected,  British 
manufactures  be  given  a  preference  over  all  foreign 
goods.  This  we  would  probably  be  willing  to  do  out 
of  sheer  love  for  the  Empire  in  any  case. 

How,  then,  can  Canadians  reject  the  Chamberlain 
free  gift  ?  This  is  a  matter  which,  in  spite  of  party 
politics,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  unanimous. 

MR.  FREDK.   HARRISON  ON  THE  FISCAL 
"  REVOLUTION." 

"I  COME  now  to  the  fiscal  revolution,  which  has  occupied 
practically  the  attention  of  politicians  and  the  public 
tor  at  least  seven  months,  and,  like  Aaron's  rod,  has 
swallowed  up  all  the  little  snakes  of  the  other  sorcerers 
and  magicians,  (laughter).  I  am  not  about  to  enter 
on  statistics  and  figures  or  economic  argument.  It  is 
not  an  economic  question.     It  is  a  moral  and  a  social 
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question,  (hear,  hear).  It  is  a  flagrant  attempt  of 
men,  overwhelmed  by  the  failure  of  their  schemes  and 
the  revelation  of  their  ignorance  and  folly,  to  avoid 
public  sentence  and  to  raise  a  sensational  issue  which 
should  divert  attention.  Apart  from  any  economic 
question,  a  scheme  so  incoherent,  so  vague,  and  so 
perilous ;  thrust  on  the  nation  with  so  many  tricks ; 
supported  by  such  falsehood  and  recommended  by 
appeals  to  everything  that  is  sordid  and  selfish, 
braggart,  and  combative ;  a  scheme  financed  and 
engineered  by  those  interests  which  exist  to  prey  on 
society — such  a  scheme  would,  if  successful,  bear 
witness  to  the  moral  depravation  of  our  political  world, 
even  if  it  did  not,  as  I  profoundly  believe  it  would, 
bring  ruin  and  misery  to  every  material  interest  of  our 
peope." 

AMERICAN    RAILWAY    RATES. 

"  The  American  railways  are  at  this  moment  charging 
6d.  per  quarter  less  on  export  than  on  local  wheat  from 
Chicago  to  New  York.  To  the  extent  of  this  6d., 
therefore,  American  wheat  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  better 
able  to  bear  a  tax  in  the  English  market.  And  the 
same  thing  applies  to  all  other  reductions  in  the  cost 
of  transport,  nowever  made. 

"  Of  course  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  could  argue 
that  English  railway  companies  should  be  allowed  to 
'favour  the  foreigner'  oy  giving  his  produce  un- 
reasonably low  rates.  But  it  cannot  be  the  desire,  as 
it  cannot  be  the  interest,  of  any  company  to  do  this ; 
and,  if  it  were,  the  existing  law  of  undue  preference 
and  the  Railway  Commission  are  quite  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  matter. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours, 

"w.  m.  acworth." 

"  Alice  Holt,  Farnham." 
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(From  leading  Article  of  Ihe  Times,) 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  suggests  a  tariff  of  5  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  against  foreign  imports,  and  that,  he 
suggests,  it  should  be  placed  on  raw  material ;  but  he 
is  careful  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  this  is  a 
minimum,  representing  the  best  terms  we  could  offer 
to  any  foreign  nation,  which  might  be  raised  to  an 
equally  uniform  10  per  cent,  duty  in  the  absence  of 
any  commercial  treaty.  Similarly  he  makes  it  clear 
that  British  manufacturers  working  for  export  would 
on  his  plan  be  entitled  to  claim  a  return  of  duty  paid 
on  the  i-aw  material. 

FIRE  AT  CHICAGO  THEATRE. 

(From  The  Times.) 

Our  New  York  CoiTCspondent  says  it  is  now  known 
for  certain  that  the  theatre  disaster  in  Chicago 
occun'ed  because  the  city  ordinances  were  not  obeyed. 
Only  one  theatre  in  Chicago  has  been  complying  with 
the  law,  and  all  the  others  have  been  closed  by  the 
Mayor's  order.  This  state  of  things  means  that  the 
officials  found  it  to  their  interest  to  wink  at  the 
evasion  of  the  law. 

Laffan  says  that,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  police, 
ghouls  snatched  purses  from  the  dead  and  dying  and 
wrenched  rings  from  helpless  fingers.  '  Renter '  states 
that  over  a  dozen  of  them  were  arrested. 

There  is  one  incident  in  connexion  with  this  disaster 
which,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  could  have  occurred  nowhere  else.  Some  days 
ago  I  sent  you  a  despatch  about  the  strike  of  Chicago 
livery-stable  drivers.  This  strike  had  not  ended 
yesterday.  An  employer  went  to  the  strikers'  head- 
quarters, where  the  men  had  congregated,  and  said  he 
had  given  his  carriages  and  asked  the  men  to  go  to  the 
Iroquois  Theatre  to  nelp  to  remove  the  injured.     The 
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strikers  flatly  refused.  It  is  true  that  to-day  the  strike 
leader  declared  a  truce  so  that  the  dead  can  be  buried 
decently,  but  nothing  can  remove  the  disgrace  which 
will  for  ever  attach  to  the  Union. 

CRUELTY  AND  INJUSTICE  OF  A  TRADES 
UNION. 

"  TWIXT  THE  DEVIL  AhD  THE  DEEP  SEA:' 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times,) 

Sir, — The  story  related  in  your  columns  to-day  by 
a  correspondent  concerning  the  12  English  flint-glass 
workers  who  recently  went  to  the  United  States  and 
have  been  arrested  and  detained  under  the  Alien 
Labour  Law  is,  in  effect,  the  sequel  to  another  story 
previously  told  in  The  Times,  it  was  given  in  the 
series  of  articles  from  another  correspondent  published 
by  you  under  the  heading  "The  Crisis  in  British 
Industry,"  and  it  gave  the  earlier  history  of  the  flint- 
glass  trade  in  the  very  district  from  which  the  12 
workers  in  question  have  gone — namely,  Stourbridge. 
It  showed,  among  other  things,  how  the  virtual  ruin 
of  the  flint-glass  trade  had  been  brought  about  by 
conditions  which  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
operations  of  the  National  Flint- Glass  Makers' 
Society,  and  it  quoted  the  remarks  of  a  manufacturer 
who  had  said,  "  Take  the  worst  features  of  every  Union 
in  existence,  make  of  them  one  repressive  code,  and 
you  will  get  some  idea  "  of  what  the  society  in  question 
is  like. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  direct  result 
of  the  publication  of  the  article  in  question  was  that 
the  local  employers  plucked  up  their  courage  and  gave 
notice  to  their  men  that  certain  alterations  must  be 
made  which  would  give  a  better  chance  of  life  to  an 
industry  threatened  with  complete  extinction,  or 
would,  at  least,  afford  the  local  manufacturers  a  better 
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opportunity  of  meeting  foreign  competition,  especially 
in  the  way  of  cheapening  cost  of  production.  Hence 
the  trouble  that  arose,  and  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
if  the  American  Flint-Glass  Workers*  Union — which, 
of  course,  has  heard  only  the  one  side — knew  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  it  would  have  formed  a  different 
opinion,  and  would  have  seen  how  absolutely  un- 
founded is  the  statement  of  their  organ  that  the 
masters  had  "  most  cruelly "  denied  the  men  "  a 
chance  to  earn  bread."  The  real  cruelty  would  seem 
to  be  on  the  part  of  the  English  trade  union  whose 
officials  deny  tnem  any  chance  to  earn  bread  even  in 
the  United  States,  and  cause  them  to  be  arrested  and 
sent  back  just  as  though  the  slavery  which  has  been 
abolished  in  the  United  States  had  been  transferred  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  to-day's  issue  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  the  trade  union  in  question  should 
have  objected  to  the  departure  of  the  men  from  Stour- 
bridge when  there  was  "not  enough  work  to  go 
round  " — though  work  euougli  there  would  be,  and 
plenty  of  it,  too,  if  the  labour  union  would  only  co- 
operate with  the  employers  in  improving  the  conditions 
of  the  trade.  There  is  a  twofold  reason  for  an  attitude 
which,  in  the  view  of  your  correspondent,  is  **  past 
ordinary  comprehension. '  The  first  is  the  fact  that 
the  removal  of  a  glassworker  from  one  district  to 
another  may  afford  an  employer  an  excuse  for  putting 
on  another  apprentice,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  trade 
union  in  question  to  keep  the  numoer  of  apprentices 
to  the  lowest  level.  But  still  more  do  the  union 
officials  want  the  men  to  feel  the  reality  of  the  control 
of  their  leaders,  and  the  hopelessness  of  getting 
beyond  that  control — even  if  they  go  to  America, 
The  persecution  of  the  12  who  went  to  the  United 
States  is  on  just  the  same  lines  as  the  instances  given 
by  your  previous  correspondent,  when  he  quotea  the 
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following  from  The  Flint- Glass  Makers*  Magazine  as 
having  appeared  under  the  heading  *'  Names  of 
Members  in  Arrears  " : — 

owes  £2  line  for  leaving  a  place  of  work  without  consent  of 

the  district,  which  caused  an  apprentice  to  be  put  on. 

owes  £2  to  the  trade  for  leaving  one  district  and  going  to 

another,  after  warning  and  without  consent.    Now  working  in , 

One  wonders  what  sort  of  a  fine  will  be  put  by  the 
union  on  the  12  who  migrated  to  America  "  without 
consent "  when  they  return  to  Stourbridge  and  try  to 
rejoin  their  trade;  for  it  would  seem  that  their  de- 
portation has  been  ordered.  But,  whatever  the  precise 
amount  of  the  fine,  the  union  leaders  have  already 
taught  their  lesson.  British  industries  may  fail,  but 
British  trade  unionism  must  be  upheld  at  all  hazards, 
and  the  British  workmen  who  seek  to  escape  either 
from  its  control  or  from  the  conditions  it  brings  about 
must  be  made  by  such  a  body  as  the  National  Flint- 
Glass  Makers'  Society  to  feel  that  they  "  drag  at  each 
remove  a  lengthening  chain." 

Only  one  thing  now  is  needed  to  complete  the 
situation,  and  that  is  that  President  Roosevelt  should 
telegraph  to  the  officials  of  the  Stourbridge  Glass- 
makers  Society — "Your  slaves  have  been  hunted 
down,  and  will  be  returned  to  you  by  the  next 
steamer." 

Faithfully  yours, 

December  24.  E.  A.  P. 


(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times,) 

Sir, — The  "  extraordinary  story  of  the  Stourbridge 
glass-workers "  published  by  you  to-day,  and  com- 
mented upon  in  your  leading  article  as  a  case  of 
"  dumping  and  trade  union  tyranny,"  deserves  careful 
consideration  on  other  grounds.  The  fiscal  prejudice 
may  be  dismissed  as  irrelevant ;  and,  as  to  trade  union 
tyranny,  the  evidence  adduced  by  your  correspondent 
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contains  the  allegation  that  the  unfortunate  men  had 
to  leave  the  land  of  their  fathers  because  **  their 
masters  had  most  cruelly  denied  them  a  chance  to  earn 
their  bread  at  their  splendid  handicraft." 

It  is  to  the  sting  in  the  tail  of  your  correspondent's 
article  that  I  wish  to  direct  attention.  "It  is  a 
saddening  reflection,"  he  says,  **  that  honest  English- 
men should  be  thus  kicked  about  from  pillar  to  post 
in  their  endeavours  to  earn  bread  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Cannot  they  be  provided  for  in  our 
own  Colonies  ?  " 

Your  own  columns  this  very  day  supply  an  answer. 
They  record  the  protest  of  Mr.  Keid,  the  leader  of  the 
Australian  Opposition,  against  Australian  legislation 
precisely  the  same  in  kind  as  the  American  labour  laws 
of  which  the  Stourbridge  men  have  been  the  victims. 
Almost  the  first  performance  of  the  Australian  Legis- 
lature was  the  Immigration  Restnction  Act,  which 
classes  a  British  workman,  landing  in  Australia  as  the 
Stourbridge  men  did  in  America,  with  the  lunatic,  the 
convicted  criminal,  and  a  still  worse  type  of  undesir- 
able. All  alike  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  six 
months  and  deportation  afterwai'ds.  And  yom*  own 
columns  further  show  that  under  this  very  Act  any 
person,  British  or  foreign,  may  be  subject  to  the  like 
indignities  if  he  fails  to  write  at  dictation  50  words  in 
a  European  language  selected  by  the  Custom  House 
officers.  It  is  a  saddening  reflection  that  honest 
Englishmen,  be  they  men  or  masters,  may  be  barred 
out  of  one  of  their  own  Colonies  if  they  fail  to  pass  a 
Custom  Plouse  examination  in  Greek. 

Now,  I  do  not  seek  to  transfer  to  a  British  Colony 
the  odium  which  you  and  your  correspondent  divide 
between  a  foreign  country  and  a  domestic  trade  union. 

Australia  is  not  a  foreign  country.  It  is  a  British 
Colony  with  a  Constitution  contained  in,  and  depending 
upon,  a  British  statute.     That  Constitution  reserved  to 
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the  Crown  definite  rights  of  intervention  in  Australian 
legislation.  And  we  who  passed  the  Act  were  assured 
by  the  Government  which  proposed  it  that  when 
British  interests  or  Imperial  interests  were  concerned 
the  Imperial  Parliament  was  the  trustee  of  those 
interests.  The  exclusion  of  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish 
workmen  from  Australia  is  surely  an  injury  to  British 
and  to  Imperial  interests.  Ought  not  the  Imperial 
Government  to  have  used  the  powers  left  in  its  hands 
by  the  Australian  Constitution  to  protect  those 
interests  ?  What  were  those  powers  ?  The  Governor- 
General  might  have  refused  his  assent.  He  might 
have  sent  back  the  Bill  with  the  recommendation  that 
it  should  not  apply  to  British  working  men.  He 
might  have  reserved  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Crown.  If  the  Bill  had  been  so  reserved,  it  could  not 
have  become  law  until  the  Crown  had  declared  its 
assent.  And  even  after  the  Bill  had  become  law  in 
Australia  it  might  within  12  months  have  been  annulled 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  All  these  powers  the 
Crown  possessed  as  trustee  for  the  British  people, 
working  men  included.  Not  one  of  them  was  put  in 
force,  not  even  the  power  to  send  the  Bill  back  for 
amendment — so  far  as  I  can  discover.  All  of  these 
powers  were,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  for  the  time  being.  The  saddening  re- 
flections suggested  by  this  legislation  are  too  obvious 
to  need  expression. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
December  24.   .  Edmund  Robertson. 

A  STUDY  IN  DYNAMICS. 

(From  the  Westminster  Gazette.) 

"  I  ask  the  optimists  to  study  tendencies — the 
dynamics,  not  the  statics,  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
The  ocean  we  are  navigating  is  smooth  enough,  but 
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where  are  we  being  driven  by  its  tides  1 " — Mr.  Balfour 
in  his  Shilling  Pamphlet. 

When  Mr.  Balfour  wrote  his  pamphlet  the  last  year 
for  which  he  had  the  figures  was  1902,  "  one  of  the 
best  years  that  British  trade  has  known,"  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  described  it  at  Liverpool  on  October  27. 
We  should  therefore  expect  a  dynamical  inquiry  to 
show  us  that  1 903  was  less  good,  if  our  prosperity  is 
to  be  tested  (as  Mr.  Chamberlain  asserts  it  is)  by  the 
statistics  of  our  foreign  trade.  Well,  let  us  compare 
1903  with  that  excellent  year  1902 : 

Increase  (-j-)  or  Decrease  (— )  for  1903  compared 
with  1902. 

Imports.  Exports. 

(British  Produce). 
Million  £  Million  £ 

I.  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco  +  8     —     J 

II.  Raw  Materials  and  Articles 

mainly  unmanufactured      +  4^  -f     } 

III.   Articles  wholly  or  mainly 

manufactured    ...         ..,   -\-  2     +   7^ 

We  can  only  say  that  1903  is  a  year  that  will  be 
known  as  better  than  the  best.  The  Protectionists 
assert  that  we  are  on  the  down  gi'ade  because  our  sale 
of  manufactured  goods  is  practically  stagnant,  whilst 
we  go  on  buying  more  and  more  from  the  foreigner. 
Yet  in  1903,  whilst  we  sold  7^  millions  more  goods, 
we  only  purchased  2  millions  more.  Another  Pro- 
tectionist theory  is  that  the  danger  arises  because  in 
paying  us  in  imports  the  foreigner  has  ceased  to  send 
food  and  raw  material — which  would  be  advantageous 
— but  has  taken  to  sending  manufactures,  which  rob 
our  workmen  of  employment.  Yet  we  see  that  whilst 
the  imports  have  increased  by  14^  millions  all  but 
2  millions  of  that  is  in  food  and  raw  material. 
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The   comparison   with   preceding   years   is   equally 

remarkable  : 

(In  Million  £.) 
1899.        1900.  1901.  1902.         1903. 

Imports  ...  485        523        522-2     528*4     542-9 

Exports  ...  264-5     291-2      280-5     283-4     290-9 

Total      ...  749-5     814-2     802-7     811-8     833;8 

More,  the  increase  of  exports  is  masked  (as  it  is  said) 
by  the  great  inflation  of  the  price  of  coal  in  1900,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following : 

Exports. 


(In  Million  £.) 
1899.        1900.          1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

il   ...         ...     23-1       38-6       30-3 

except  Coal  241.4     252.6     250.2 

27-6 

255.8 

27-3 
263.6 

Total      ...  264-5     291*2      280-5     283-4     290*9 

The  total  of  exports  for  1903  is  a  trifle  under  that 
for  1900,  but  if  coal  be  excluded  there  is  a  rise  of 
13  millions.  The  amount  of  coal  sent  abroad  in  the 
two  years  is  almost  exactly  the  same — and  the  increase 
in  price  of  the  coal  gave  no  extra  employment,  since 
it  takes  just  as  long  to  hew  a  ton  whatever  the  colliery 
owner  gets  for  it.  Nor  do  the  figures  for  particular 
trades  lend  any  assistance  to  those  who  persist  in 
taking  a  gloomy  view  of  British  trade.  The  iron  and 
steel  trade  (one  of  the  most  "  going  "  of  the  "  going  " 
industries)  haE  in  1903  exported  IJ  million  more  than 
in  1902  and  5^  millions  more  than  in  1901,  whilst 
there  is  only  an  increase  in  the  imports  in  1903  over 
1902  of  three-quarters  of  a  million.  Wool,  which  is 
not  actually  "destroyed,"  as  is  agriculture,  but  is 
threatened,  seems  to  show  that  threatened  industries 
like  threatened  inen  live  long.  Here  are  some  figures 
as  to  woollen  manufactures  which  tell  their  own  story : 

BB  1 
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Woollen  Manufactures  (Million  £) . 

Imports.  Exports. 

1901  11-9     21-7 

1902  13        23-3 

1903  11-4     25-4 

And  80,  if  space  permitted,  we  might  go  through  very 
nearly  the  whole  catalogue  of  industries  which  we  are 
assured  are  dead  or  dying. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  The  Times : — 

Trade  of  Bradford. 

"  The  official  statement  of  the  United  States  Consul 
in  Bradford  was  issued  yesterday,  showing  exports 
from  that  city  to  the  United  States.  The  figures 
bring  the  total  for  the  year  to  £2,048,706,  the  highest 
since  the  Dingley  Tariff  came  into  operation.  The 
details  show  an  increase  during  the  year  of  £119,741 
in  the  export  of  cotton  goods  and  £172,642  in  stuffs, 
which  include  linings  and  dress  goods,  and,  as  the 
increase  is  in  dress  goods,  linings  having  decreased,  it 
is  regarded  with  satisfaction  locally." 

We  tremble  to  think  what  punishment  Mr.  Wanklyn 
will  inflict  on  this  Consul  for  his  impertinence  in 
putting  out  figures  that  prove  Mr.  Balfour  to  have 
been  inaccurate. 

LORD    SALISBURY    CONSIDERED    FREE 

TRADE   ESSENTIAL. 

A    SPEECH    was    delivered    by    Lord    Salisbury    at 

Trowbridge  (reported  in  The  Times  of  May  4,  1894) 

in  which  he  said  : — 

"  No  doubt  I  shall  be  told  by  some  hostile  critics 
that  I  am  adverse  to  Free  Trade  and  that  I  am 
proposing  a  duty  upon  corn.  I  beg  to  nail  that  lie  to 
the  counter  before  it  is  uttered." 

«  •  »  «  « 

"  Do  not,  therefore,  mistake  me  in  what  I  say  by 
supposing  I  imagine  that  Free  Trade  can  be  reversed. 
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I  know  that  Free  Trade  is  and  must  be  the  policy  of 
this  country.  I  know  that  Protection  is  dead  and 
cannot  be  revived." 

Who  will  dare  to  say  in  the  face  of  the  above  that 
Lord  Salisbury  was  not  a  Free  Trader  t 

STEEL  TRUST  PROFITS. 

For  some  weeks  past  the  probable  dividend  of  the 
United  Steel  Trust  Corporation  has  been  much 
discussed,  and  all  doubt  has  now  been  set  at  rest.  It 
has  been  known  that  the  company  was  doing  badly, 
and  the  statement  just  issued  can  hardly  give  much 
satisfaction.  The  earnings  for  the  past  quarter  are 
estimated  at  14,845,000  dollars,  a  decrease  of 
17,140,000  dollars  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  net  earnings 
for  the  year  are  returned  as  108,979,012  dollars,  which 
is  24,329,751  dollars  below  those  of  the  preceding 
year.  For  the  month  of  December  the  earnings  are 
estimated  at  3,100,000  dollars,  against  8,646,147  dollars 
in  December,  1902.  Some  while  ago  it  w^as  feared 
that  the  company  would  be  unable  to  pay  the  full 
dividend  on  the  Preferred  stock,  but  this  fear  has 
turned  out  to  be  groundless,  for  the  regular  7  per  cent, 
is  distributed,  though  there  is  nothing  on  the  Common. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  highest  and 
lowest  prices  of  the  Common  last  year  were  40J  and 
lOJ,  and  of  the  Preferred  92^  and  51|. 

SOME  EFFECTS  OF  DUMPING. 
Great  Fall  in  Steel  Trust  Earnings. 
The  necessity  for  the  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the 
employes  of  the  American  Steel  Trust,  on  account  of 
which  5,000  hands  threaten  to  strike,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  report  of  the  earnings  of  the  Trust  given  by 
The  Daily  Mail's  correspondent,  who  says : — 

"  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  December  net  earnings 
has  been  £800,000,  and  the  general  estimate  £1,000,000. 
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The  actual  figures  show  earnings  of  onlj  £620,000, 
and  the  total  net  earnings  for  tne  December  quarter 
are  £2,960,000  against  £6,380,000  for  the  same  quarter 
of  the  previous  year. 

"  The  most  disquieting  feature  of  the  report  is  the 
statement  of  uncompleted  orders  on  hand,  which 
shows  only  3,215,000  tons,  against  5,347,000  tons  a 
year  ago.  These  figures  are  disturbing,  because  they 
point  to  continued  bad  trade  during  the  present 
quarter. 

"  The  dividend  on  Steel  Trust  Common  stock  was 
passed  at  yesterday's  meeting  of  the  directors.  The 
dividend  on  the  Preferred  stock  is  unchanged.  This 
action  is  in  line  with  expectations,  but  the  report 
shows  that  the  earnings  for  the  past  quarter  are  worse 
than  any  prediction." 

THE  MEAT  CONSUMPTION  OF  THE 
GERMAN  WORKMAN. 

(From  The  Times.) 
It  is  a  fact  that  more  than  half  the  population  of 
Germany,  by  reason  of  the  inadequacy  of  their 
earnings,  are  permanently  unable  to  provide  them- 
selves with  that  proportion  of  meat  diet  which  most 
physiologists  agree  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
physical  vigour.  From  the  income-tax  returns  the 
fact  is  elicited  that  35,000,000  of  the  56,000,000 
inhabitants  of  the  German  Empire  subsist  on  incomes 
below  £45  a  year  ;  and  estimating  the  average  family 
at  five  persons,  it  is  plain  that  for  the  greater  part  of 
these  thirty-five  millions  a  flesh  diet  is  an  unattainable 
luxury.  Still  more  will  this  be  seen  to  be  the  case 
when  we  remember  that,  as  the  Handelsvertragsverein 
pointed  out,  only  the  smallest  proportion  of  these 
millions  actually  receive  £45  a  year,*  and  that  there- 
fore the  conclusion  must  be  arrived  at  that  **  to  many 
•They  pay  municipal  income  tax  if  they  have  £46  a  year. 
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millions  of  Germans  the  consumption  of  meat  in  any 
form  whatever  is  out  of  the  question."  For  the  poor, 
indeed,  we  are  told  that  oil  and  rough  fat,  together 
with  herrings,  "  take  the  place  in  these  classes  of  our 
working  population,  of  meat."  Furthermore,  there  is 
the  significant  feature  that  in  periods  of  trade  depres- 
sion the  effect  of  diminished  earnings  is  invariably 
reflected  in  an  augmented  demand  for  these  artificial 
substitutes  for  animal  flesh.  When  the  price  of 
butcher's  meat  rose  in  Germany  a  year  or  two  ago, 
simultaneously  with  a  period  of  acute  depression,  the 
eflfect  was  promptly  seen  in  the  import  returns. 

1900.  1903. 

Barrels.  Barrels. 

Salted  herrings   1.133,067   1,133,067 

Donble  centner.  Double  centner. 

Fresh  herrings    265,541    452,007 

Cotton  oil 196,209   813,363 

Artificial  fats 19,818    33,173 

In  the  figures  respecting  salted  herrings  are  included 
an  increased  consumption  in  1902  of  71,000  barrels 
landed  from  fishing-vessels  sailing  under  the  German 
flag  and  imported,  therefore,  duty  free. 

As  was  only  to  be  expected,  this  augmented  con- 
sumption of  flesh  substitutes  was  clearly  reflected  in 
the  diminished  number  of  animals  slaughtered  at  the 
public  abattoirs  in  all  the  leading  industrial  centres ; 
and  these  returns  are  still  more  suggestive.  To  take 
only  a  few  typical  examples,  we  find  that  the  number 
of  swine  slaughtered — beef  and  mutton  are  quite 
beyond  the. reach  of  the  vast  majority — declined  as 
follows : — 

1900.  1902. 

Berlin 616,000  561,000 

Breslau  87,000  82,000 

Cologne  90,000  78,000 

Essen 45,000  37,000 

Crefeld   20,000  15,000 

Dortmund 35,000  26,000 

These  are  only  selections  from  a  long  list  of  towns 
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whose  local  records  all  tell  the  same  dismal  tale  of 
diminished  consumption  of  meat  bv  the  working-class 
during  a  period  of  bad  trade. 

To  make  the  insufficient  meat  diet  of  the  German 
working  population  still  more  unquestionable,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  annual  meat  consumption  of 
Germany  was  estimated  during  the  debates  in  the 
Reichstag  on  the  new  tariff  to  amount  to  £100,000,000. 
Allowing  for  exports  of  live  animals,  the  imports  of 
meat  in"  1901  amounted  to  £12,500,000,  so  that  the 
total  amount  available  for  home  consumption  cannot, 
even  upon  the  most  liberal  estimate,  be  put  at  a  higher 
figure  than  £125,500,0lK).  According  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Handelsvertragsverein,  an  ordinary  middle- 
class  family  spends  on  an  average  6d.  per  head  daily 
on  meat,  and  on  this  basis  the  following  estimate  may 
be  made : — 

If  4.000,000  people  Bpend  daily  6d.  per  head  =  £36,500,000 

8.000.000  ,.  ..  3d.         ,.  =  £36.500.000 

16.000,000  „  .,  IJd.       „  =  £36.500.000 

on  their  butcher's  bill,  the  remaining  28,000,000 
inhabitants  of  Germany  would  be  left  to  account  for 
about  £15,500,000  worth  of  meat,  which  would  average 
about  three  pfennig,  or  rather  less  than  a  halfpenny 
per  head,  daily.  Examine  the  figures  as  we  may,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  Germany  are  unable  to  procure  a  meat 
diet ;  for  even  the  average  daily  expenditure  per  head 
of  all  classes  only  amounts  to  3d. 

What  these  figures  show,  indeed,  is  that  not  only  is 
the  quantity  of  meat  consumed  by  the  lower  class 
ex'  *  v  small  but  the  quality  is  of  the  poorest 
im..  Most    butchers    give    away    a    certain 

quantity  of  rough  bits  to  the  destitute ;  but  apart  from 
this,  only  minced  flesh  {Hackeljieisch)  or  sausage  meat 
is  accessible  to  the  great  majority.  Not  only  the  dis- 
proportionately high  prices  obtained  for   animals   of 
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second  and  third  quality,  but  the  enormous  quantities 
of  gut  imported  into  Germany,  amounting  in  1901  to 
450,000  cwt.,  proves  that  meat  is  only  obtainable 
by  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  form  of  sausage. 
"It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,"  wrote  the  f)euUche 
WirtschafUpolitik  in  commenting  on  these  facts  in  ^lay 
last,  *'  that  Germany  must  obtain  its  offal,  heart,  lungs, 
liver,  heads,  and  so  forth  from  neighbouring  countries 
because  our  high  import  duties  render  real  meat  out  of 
the  question.  True,  this  kind  of  meat  may  be  better 
than  none,  but  from  a  national  standpoint  it  is  more 
than  depressing  that  our  agrarian  legislation  has 
carried  us  so  far  that  to  whole  masses  of  the  people 
only  sausage  produced  from  the  refuse  of  the  slaughter- 
yards  of  our  neighbours  is  available."  To  form  more 
than  an  approximate  idea  of  the  quantities  of  offal  thus 
imported  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  German  artisan 
population  is  impossible,  but  it  is  estimated  at  between 
240,000  cwt.  and  300,000  cwt.  annually,  more  rather 
than  less.  Out  of  these  *'  leavings  '*  of  foreign 
slaughter-yards  it  is  estimated  that  some  45,000,000 
lb.  of  sausages  are  manufactured.  Since  April  last 
even  this  import  has  ceased,  as  o\ving  to  the  latest 
regulation  in  the  interest  of  the  agrarians  fresh  meat 
can  only  be  imported  in  entire  carcases. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how  it  has  come  about  that 
the  prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  meat  are  so  high  as  to 
forbid  its  universal  consumption.  Hams,  which  are 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  Germany,  can  only 
be  imported  subject  to  a  duty  of  17s.  per  cwt.,  to 
which  must  be  added  a  fee  of  21s.  3d.  for  medical 
inspection.  Pickled  meat  is  no  longer  imported, 
owing  to  the  official  decision  that  borax  and  boracic 
acid  are  deleterious  to  health.  Fat  bacon  is  subject 
to  a  duty  of  20s.,  together  with  28.  inspection  fee  and 
4d.  for  trichinosis  test ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
regulations  against  American  imports  is  seen  by  the 
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fact  that  whereas  in  1898  American  bacon  cost  on  the 
average  908.  per  cwt.,  in  1902  the  average  price  had 
risen  to  1808.,  an  increase  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  while  in  the  former  year  277,000  double-hundred- 
weight were  placed  on  tlie  German  market,  the 
deliveries  four  years  later  had  fallen  to  98,000  double- 
hundredweight.  In  the  new  tariff,  of  course,  the  duties 
have  been  raised  all  round,  in  most  cases  threefold,  eo 
that  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the 
near  future  the  imports  of  salted  and  otherwise 
preserved  meat  will  almost  cease.  To  illustmte  the 
extent  to  which  the  consumer  of  foreign  meat  is  taxed, 
the  Handelsvertragsverein  calculates  that  if  the  same 
quantity  were  imported  into  Germany  as  in  England 
it  would,  upon  the  basis  of  the  new  tariff,  have  to 
contribute  to  the  revenue  £31,000,000  before  reaching 
the  wholesale  dealers'  hands.  Of  the  social  and 
political  effects  of  these  duties  on  food  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak;  they  are  displayed  dearly  enough  in  the 
prevailing  discontent  and  the  growth  of  Social 
Democracy.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when,  as  the 
Deutsche  Wirtschaftspolitik  remarks,  salted  meat  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  72s.,  while  Brussels  chickens  for 
the  tables  of  the  rich  are  admitted  at  a  SOs.  tax ; 
*'  when  as  a  substitute  for  the  forbidden  beef,  dogs' 
slaughter-houses  under  municipal  control  are  erected  ; 
and  when,  although  frozen  meat  is  forbidden  entry  to 
the  ports,  the  worn-out  horses  of  foreign  countries 
are  by  the  gracious  permission  of  the  Protectionists, 
allowed  to  come  in  to  supply  the  poor  man's  require- 
ments"? E.   R.   DUNKLEY. 

LORD    SALISBURY    AND    MR. 

CHAMBERLAIN'S  POLICY. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 

Sir, — There  seems  to  be  an  impression  abroad  that 
the  late  Lord   Salisbury  was,  or  would  have  been,  in 
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favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  proposals.  Your 
correspondent  Mr.  Maconachle  said  so  the  other  day 
in  your  columns,  and  others  have  more  or  less  directly 
made  similar  assertions.  It  is  right,  therefore,  to 
state  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  opposed  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy  so  far  as  it  had  been  developed 
last  summer.  In  particular,  he  disapproved  of  his 
proposal  to  put  a  preferential  duty  on  corn  and  meat. 
In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  that 
Lord  Salisbury  was  hostile  to  any  imposition  of  duties 
on  the  imports  from  a  foreign  country  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  it  to  admit  our  exports  on  fair  terms. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  Cecil. 
20,  Manchester  Square,  W.,  Jan.  12. 

OUR  FOREIGN   COMMERCE. 

Record  Year  for  British  Trade. 

Huge  All  Round  Increase. 

With  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  issued  to-day  the 
tale  of  1903  is  complete.  It  is  an  amazing  record  of 
prosperit}''  in  the  foreign  trade  which  is  presented  in 
these  tables  of  statistics.  December  has  piled  up  the 
increases  nobly.  The  imports  for  the  month  are 
£4,148,990  better,  and  the  exports  £750,029  more, 
though  £346,059  of  this  are  accounted  for  byre-exports. 

So  much  for  the  month  of  December ;  but  the  year 
1903  as  a  whole  stands  as  a  record  in  all  the  history 
of  our  foreign  trade.  Take  exports  alone,  which  is 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  favourite  comparison.  The  total 
of  £360,447,000  for  the  year  is  £11,208,537  better 
than  1902,  which  was  the  previous  highest,  and  of  the 
increase  £7,466,000  is  in  British  goods. 

As  to  the  imports,  they  are  £14,515,051  better  than 
December  1902,  and  £20,916,127  better  than  in  1901. 
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Our  total  trade  for  the  year,  adding  together  both 
imports  and  exports,  amounts  to  no  less  than 
£903,353,641— the  highest  by  twenty-five  millions 
sterling  ever  reached. 
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Taking  the  summaries  for  the  whole  year,  which  on 
this  occasion  are  more  interesting  than  those  for  the 
month,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  heaviest  increase  in 
the  imports  is  in  food — the  people  are  eating  more. 
The  addition  here  is  £8,102,000.  Raw  materials 
come  next  with  £4,512,000,  while  manufactured 
articles  account  for  no  more  than  £2,179,000. 

The  export  summary,  however,  is  even  more 
remarkable.  Manufactured  articles  account  for  prac- 
tically the  whole  increase.  They  are  £7,354,420 
better  on  the  year.  Raw  materials  show  an  improve- 
ment of  £782,567,  but  this  is  almost  balanced  by  a 
decrease  in  the  exports  of  food  and  drink  of  £755,947. 

Broadly,  these  facts  emerge :  We  have  exported 
seven  millions  sterling  more  of  our  manufactures ;  we 
have  imported  only  two  millions  more  of  foreign 
manufactures.  We  have  brought  in  four  and  a  half 
millions  additional  value  in  raw  materials  for  our  trade. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  fond  of  the  1872  comparison — 
"  Thirty  years  is  a  convenient  period."  Compared 
with  1872  our  exports  are  higher,  notwithstanding 
the  great  decline  in  values,  by  nearly  forty-six 
millions;  while  taking  the  figures  of  1873  the  differ- 
ence is  within  half  a  million  sterling  of  fifty  millions. 

MR.  DEAKIN  ON  THE  SMALL  BIRTH-RATE 
OF  AUSTRALIA. 

We  clearly  cannot,  he  said,  "  have  a  white  Australia 
without  whites."  The  facts  are,  indeed,  serious 
enough.  The  ratio  of  natural  increase  shows  a 
practically  continuous  decline  for  every  year  since 
1861.  For  the  five  years  ended  1865  the  rate  per 
1,000  was  25*44 ;  for  the  next  five  years  2333 ;  for 
the  next,  21*24,  until  we  reach  1900-1902,  with  a  rate 
of   natural  increase   of   only  14*53.*     These  figures, 

*  The  birth-rate  in  England  in  1896  was  29-9,  bo  that  English- 
men can  afford  the  luxury  of  about  twice  as  many  children  as  the 
Australians. 
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which  are  those  of  the  Government  statistician  of  New 
South  Wales,  represent  the  average  for  the  whole 
Commonwealth.  Some  states  are,  of  course,  more 
fecund  than  others.  The  Tasmanian  ratio  is  the 
highest,  18*05  per  1,000,  showing  but  a  fractional 
decrease  since  1861 ;  but  this  ratio,  in  1902  the 
highest  for  any  State,  was  in  1861  the  lowest  of  all. 
The  ratio  of  increase  by  excess  of  immigrants  over 
emigrants  has  declined  even  more  strikingly.  In 
1851-1860,  Australia  gained  568,000  colonists.  In 
the  years  from  1891-1900  she  gained  but  26,500.  In 
1901-1902  the  net  increase  has  shrunk  to  55.  Mr. 
Deakin  may  well  say  that  this  double  decrease  puts 
the  new  nation  in  a  serious  position.  Here  is  the 
mighty  Commonwealth,  with  its  3,000,000  square  miles 
of  area,*  and  its  less  than  4,000,000  inhabitants.  How 
can  they  hope  to  do  justice  to  their  splendid  inheritance? 
With  a  population  of  20,000,000  Australia  would  be 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  nations  in  the  world ;  with 
4,000,000  she  has  peq^etually  to  remind  Europe  of 
her  unparalleled  resources  in  order  to  retain  her 
solvency. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  counteract  the  tendencies 
which  all  must  deplore  t  Mr.  Coghlan,  the  Govern- 
ment statistician  whose  figures  we  have  ah'eady  quoted, 
holds  out  little  hope,  if  we  let  things  take  their  course. 
He  writes  : — 

"In  1890  the  author  made  a  special  investigation 
into  the  question  of  childbirth  in  Australia,  but  more 
particularly  with  reference  to  New  South  Wales. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  with  regard  to  that  colony, 
however,  may  be  held  to  obtain  for  all  the  others, 
seeing  that  the  conditions  of  living  do  not  differ 
materially  in  any  of  them.  During  the  course  of  the 
investigation  it  was  found  :  — 

•  The   population    of    England   is  536    per    square    mile ;    of 
A-uatralia,  four  men  to  three  square  miles. 
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(1)  That  for  all  women  the  proportion  of  fertile 
marriages  is  decreasing. 

(2)  That  amongst  fertile  women  the  birth-rate  is 
much  reduced  compared  with  what  it  was  20  years  ago. 

(3)  That  Australian-born  women  are  not  so  fertile 
as  European  women  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
Colonies,  although  how  far  this  is  due  to  natural 
sterility,  how  far  to  prevention,  it  is  impossible  to  say." 

The  concluding  remark  may  invite  reflection  on  the 
sexual  morality  of  Australia;  which,  however,  on  the 
whole,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  excess  of  males  in  many 
districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  would  seem  to  be 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  most  parts  of  Europe. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  illegitimacy  statistics,  which 
give  for  Australasia  the  proportion  of  5*61  per  cent,  of 
total  births.  England  and  Wales  have  a  lower  pro- 
portion (4*21),  Scotland  a  higher  (7*10),  and  all  com- 
pare favourably  with  France  (8*84),  Germany  (9*24), 
or  Austria  (14*64).  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  in  all 
countries,  as  the  standard  of  comfort  rises,  the  normal 
fecundity  tends  to  fall. 

TO   DIVIDE   THE    SPOIL. 

(From  The  Observer.) 

In  Mr.  Chamberlain's  crusade  there  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  faintly  humorous  touches,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  last  week  introduced  an  element  of  real 
comedy.  Of  course  the  lightning  changes  of  the 
principal  actor  have  filled  us  with  a  sort  of  amused 
dismay.  First  he  came  on  the  stage  in  the  garb  of  a 
philanthropist,  promising  the  workman  an  old-age 
pension  if  only  he  would  join  him  in  saving  the  Empire. 
Next  he  appeared  almost  in  the  character  of  a  Trade 
Union  official,  promising  to  procure  him  a  rise  in  wages. 
When  that  did  not  please  the  employers,  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain  explained,  this  time  as  a  professor  of  figures,  and 
by  an  arithmetic  that  passed  all  understanding,  that 
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the  workman  would  not  need  any  rise  in  wages.  But, 
as  time  has  gone  on,  these  promises  have,  if  not 
dropped,  been  allowed  to  lapse  into  obscurity,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  though,  even  now,  he  seems  to  shriok 
from  calling  himself  a  Protectionist,  is  preaching  Pro- 
tection all  along  the  line.  At  I^eeds  last  week  he  took 
one  step  further.  The  Government,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, before  Mr.  Chamberlain  left  it,  announced  that 
they  were  instituting  an  official  inquiry  into  the  Fiscal 
question,  and  one  or  more  Radical  members  expressed 
a  fear  lest  the  Departmental  inquiry  might  be  biassed 
in  its  report  by  the  knowledge  that  a  particular  finding 
was  desired  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Balfour.  But  those  members  might  have  spared 
themselves  anxiety.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  our 
Permanent  Civil  Service,  its  integrity  in  public  matters 
is  absolute.  In  the  result  a  Government  Blue  Book 
appeared,  which  provided  a  crushing  answer  to  the 
main  argument  on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  theory 
rests.  The  Blue  Book  undoubtedly  caused  him  con- 
siderable annoyance,  and  before  he  made  his  great 
announcement  at  Leeds,  he  gave  vent  to  his  chagrin. 
In  fact  he  spent  some  minutes  in  flouting  this  Blue 
Book,  largely,  it  would  seem,  because  it  was  not  cock- 
sure about  eve i-y  thing,  and  merely  stated  what  the  best 
evidence  procurable  amounted  to.  And  this  is  how 
Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  supersede  the  Blue  Book. 
"  We  are  going  "  he  said — and  this  "  we  "  does  not 
represent  either  the  King,  or  the  Government,  or  Par- 
liament, but  only  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  "  machine  *' 
known  as  the  Tariff  Reform  League — "  to  form  a 
Commission  of  non-political  experts  to  consider  the 
conditions  of  our  trade  and  the  remedies  which  are  to 
be  found  for  it."  And  the  next  day  out  came  a  cut- 
and-dried  list  of  the  members  of  this  Commission.  As 
they  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  unknown 
men,  all  Protectionists,  or  ardent  supporters  of  the 
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food-taxing  movement,  they  might  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  reporting,  for  the  whole  world  knows  what 
they  will  say. 

The  comedy  has  this  time  almost  degenerated  into 
farce.  The  idea  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  carefully 
packed  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  nominees,  will  carry 
conviction  say,  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  or,  indeed, 
any  Free  Trader  whomsoever,  is  ridiculous.  But  be- 
sides this  objection  to  the  joersonneZ  of  this  supra-Royal 
and  supra-Parliamentary  Commission,  there  is  a  pre- 
liminary objection  to  its  existence.  Our  grandfathers 
protested  vehemently  against  the  power  behind  the 
Throne,  rightly  deeming  it  unconstitutional.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  poses  as  a  power  in  front  of  the  Throne 
and  the  Government.  ''  Our"  Commission  is,  in  fact, 
to  be  a  sort  of  *'  Ministerial  Aid  Society,"  to  do  for  the 
Government  what  the  Government  does  not  do  for  it- 
self, or  at  least  does  not  do  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  satis- 
faction. Its  members  are  to  be  "  non-political  experts," 
and  of  course  all  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
published  names  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  nonentities,  this  is  what  they  are.  They  are  "  to 
invite  witnesses  from  any  trade,"  and,  of  course,  they 
must  be  willing  (and  therefore  Chamberlainite) 
witnesses,  for  the  Commission  will  have  no  power  to 
call  any  others. 

An  examination  into  its  personnel  is  suggestive.  As 
we  have  said,  the  members  are  not  by  any  means  re- 
presentative of  British  commerce  as  a  whole.  We  can 
detect  no  banker,  no  lawyer,  or  professional  man,  no 
cotton-spinner  or  weaver,  no  workman,  no  shopkeeper. 
Of  course  such  can  be  found  in  the  Chamberlainite 
persuasion,  and  may  be  added  later.  But  there  is  an 
obvious  reason  why  such  are  not  the  first  choice  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  machine.  Official  Chamberlain- 
itism  informs  us  that  no  inquiry  into  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  is  intended.     The  real  work 
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the  Commission  has  to  do  is,  therefore,  to  divide  the 
spoil.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  strongest  and  most  con- 
tinuous appeal  has  been  to  the  manufacturers,  who  are 
promised  increased  profits  by  virtue  of  a  protective 
tariff.  Now,  it  is  common  ground  that  when  an  article 
is  both  largely  made  at  home  and  largely  imported 
from  abroad,  a  protective  duty  will  enable  the  home 
producer  to  add  to  his  price  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
duty.  But  in  trades  where  there  is  no  considerable 
foreign  importation,  the  duty  will  not  bring  this  ad- 
vantage, while  in  trades  which  work  up  partly  manu- 
factured imports,  the  duty  will  entail  a  corresponding 
loss.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  promised  ten  per  cent,  all 
round  on  manufactures,  and  also  a  duty  on  food,  all 
of  which  is  to  come  out  of  the  consumers'  pocket. 
There  is,  therefore,  the  promise  of  a  quite  considerable 
booty  to  dispose  of.  How  this  is  to  be  done  so  that 
each  dog  may  have  a  bit  is  the  task  set  the  Commis- 
sion. Naturally  those  trades  which  have  been  specifi- 
cally promised  bonuses  are  the  first  to  be  represented. 
How  to  compensate  the  others,  some  of  whom,  like  the 
cotton  people,  might  be  ruined  by  retaliation,  or,  like 
the  woollen  merchants,  might  be  killed  by  reciprocity, 
is  a  sufficiently  intricate  problem.  And  then  the 
classes  who  will  gain  nothing  but  loss  by  dear  food  and 
dear  manufactures  have  also  to  be  conciliated.  The 
landlords,  represented  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  will,  of  course, 
take  the  two  shillings  a  quarter,  which  should  raise  the 
rent  of  corn  lands  eight  shillings  an  acre.  But  how 
about  the  farmer  and  his  feeding  stuffs  and  the  reaping 
machines,  which  he  gets  from  abroad  1  The  workman 
in  the  towns  and  the  agricultural  labourer  have  been 
invited  to  believe  that  if  their  cost  of  living  is  increased, 
it  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  increased  wages,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  money  poured  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity into  the  pockets  of  the  protected  landlord  and 
of  the  protected  employer. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in  a  letter  published 
recently :  "  If  it  were  to  do  anything  to  raise  the 
cost  of  leather  we  should  have  to  give  compensation  to 
the  products  of  leather  in  the  shape  of  an  increased 
duty  or  a  proportionate  drawhacky 

The  last  words  (which  we  have  italicised)  let  a  rather 
noticeable  cat  out  of  the  bag.  A  *'  drawback  '*  (as  no 
doubt  most  of  our  readers  know)  is  a  repayment  of 
duty  which  is  granted  when  an  article  made  out  of 
dutiable  material  is  exported  out  of  the  country.  Thus, 
when  the  Corn  Duty  was  in  force,  a  "  drawback  "  was 
granted  on  milled  products  of  grain  when  exported ; 
and  Mr.  Ritchie  gave  as  one  of  the  grounds  for  repeal- 
ing the  duty  that  this  "  drawback  "  (in  itself  inevitable 
and  just)  was,  in  effect,  a  bounty  to  the  Danes  and 
other  foreign  stock-feeders  against  our  own  producers. 
Now  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  compensate  boot- 
makers for  the  duty  on  leather  by  a  higher  duty  on 
boots  at  home,  and  a  drawback  on  export.  This  simply 
means  that  boots  will  be  sold  dear  at  home  and  cheap 
abroad.  Presumably  the  same  will  apply  to  steel — if 
a  duty  is  put  on  steel,  a  drawback  will  be  given  on 
steel  products  when  exported.  Thus  foreign  manu- 
facturers will  receive  their  machinery,  etc.,  cheaper 
than  our  manufacturers — a  nice  way,  indeed  of  helping 
our  people  in  the  great  world  competition  I 

STRIKE  AT  CHICAGO. 

Chicago,  Dec.  20. 
The  livery-stable  drivers  on  strike  here  are  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  the  use  of  hearses  at  funerals. 
Several  disturbances  have  occurred,  and  a  number  of 
bodies  have  been  transported  to  the  cemeteries  in 
wagons,  and  even  on  street  cars.  In  some  instances 
the  strikers  have  refused  to  allow  sick  people  to  be 
removed  from  their  homes  to  hospitals  in  vehicles 
belonging  to  livery  stables. 
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HALF   THE   WORKERS   IN   STEEL   IN 

AMERICA  -ARE   NOW   OUT   OF 

EMPLOYMENT. 

Mr.  Morley    said   at  Forfar :    '*  At    Pittsburg,   the 

centre  of  the  steel  industry,  they  were  reducing  the 

employment  by  something  like  40  or  50  per  cent." 

In  England,  in  the  great  trades,  the  number  of 
unemployed  seldom  exceeds  4  to  5  per  cent.,  or  one 
tenth  of  the  unemployed  at  Pittsburg  now. 

INTENSE   COLD   IN   AMERICA. 

Sixty  Below  Zero:   Enormous  Snowdrifts. 
The  most  serious  blizzard  since  the  memorable  one  of 
1888  held  New  York  State  yesterday  in  its  grip.     The 
thermometer  in  places  was  down  to  60  deg.  below  zero. 

The  fall  of  snow  has  blocked  most  of  the  railways 
in  the  State,  and  the  Morning  Post's  correspondent 
states  that  eleven  trains  were  stopped  near  Utica, 
where  the  snowdrifts  were  28  ft.  deep.  Rescuers  set 
out  from  Utica,  taking  snowshoes,  and  with  the  help 
of  these  250  passengers  made  their  escape  through  the 
drifts. 

At  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  the  cold  froze  a 
steam-pipe  in  one  of  the  mills  of  the  Cambria  Steel 
Company,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  fire  the 
furnace  an  explosion  occurred  which  killed  fourteen 
men  and  injured  thirty. 

Owing  to  the  severe  cold,  from  Pittsburg  westward 
to  the  Mississippi,  streams  and  lakes  are  frozen  in 
many  places.  At  many  points,  states  Renter,  floods 
have  occurred  through  streams  being  blocked  by  the  ice. 
The  Disadvantages  of  Emigrating  to  America 

ARE    further   shown    BY    THE    EXCESSIVE    COLD 

AND  Heat. 
The  cold  in  London  never  approaches  that  in  New 
York.     On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  in  New  York  in 
summer  has  been  considerably  over  105  deg.  in  the 
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shade,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  is  sometimes  90  deg.,  whilst  it  has  never 
exceeded  95*2  deg.  since  observations  were  commenced 
in  1848  by  Mr.  Symonds.  Tornados  of  great  violence 
and  floods  of  gigantic  magnitude  are  quite  common  in 
America,  whilst  fires  occasionally  destroy  entire  cities, 
as  in  the  case  of  Chicago,  but  no  fire  of  equal  magni- 
tude has  ever  occurred  in  England  since  the  fire  of 
London  in  1666. 

THERE  IS  NO  RULE  IN  AMERICA  ABOUT 
A  MINIMUM  WAGE  TO  BE  PAID  BY 
CONTRACTORS. 
England  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which 
the  Government  and  such  bodies  as  the  London 
County  Council  have  established  the  rule  of  paying 
the  working  men  employed  by  them  at  the  rates 
established  by  the  Trades  Unions,  and,  in  case  of 
contracts,  binding  the  contractors  to  pay  wages  on 
this  scale. 

The  course  which  we  adopted  in  the  South  African 
War  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  lodging  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  Boers  who  were  then  in  arms  against 
us,  and  of  giving  away  many  millions  to  the  Boers  to 
enable  them  to  restore  their  buildings  and  restock 
their  farms  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  EMIGRATION. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.) 
Sir, — A  "Student "  unfavourably  contrasts  the  con- 
dition of  the  English  with  the  German  population  in 
Tlie  Times  of  to-day,  for  he  says :  **  One  of  the  most 
trustworthy  barometers  of  the  general  state  of  content 
or  discontent  with  existing  conditions  in  any  European 
country  is  the  emigration  movement,  and  he  then  tries 
to  prove  that  from  1880  to  1901  inclusive,  the  emigra- 
tion has  been  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
population  in  England  than  it  has  been  in  Germany, 
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but  if  the  paucity  of  emigrants  is  the  best  test  of  the 
contentment  of  the  people  in  any  country,  probably 
the  Turks  would  then  be  the  most  contented  people  in 
Europe. 

In  reply  to.  the  "  Student's  "  letter  I  have  to  remark 
that,  according  to  "  Whitaker's  Almanac "  for  this 
year,  whilst  171,715  (and  not  111,685,  as  stated  by 
**  A  Student,")  emigrated  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  165,018  immiojrated  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  of  whom  99,699  were  British  and  Irish,  60,736 
foreigners,  and  4,583  not  distinguished.  The  balance 
of  loss  of  population  in  that  year  was  therefore  only 
6,697.  I  have  further  to  observe  that  of  the  171,715 
who  emigrated  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  no  less 
than  39,613  were  Irish,  leaving  only  132,102  English 
and  Scotch  emigrants,  and  as  165,018  immigrated  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1901,  of  whom  probably  much 
less  than  the  proportion  to  population  went  to  Ireland, 
there  was  a  gain  in  that  year  in  the  population  of 
England  and  Scotland  on  a  balance  between  emigration 
and  immigration  of  about  30,000.  It  would  be 
interesting  if  '*  A  Student "  would  inform  us  from 
the  Imperial  Statistical  Office  how  many  immigrated 
into  Germany  to  balance  the  German  exodus,  and  I 
may  note  that  the  rigorous  conscription  for  the 
German  Army  greatly  diminishes  emigration  in  Ger- 
many, since  those  who  do  not  obey  the  summons  to 
serve  are  treated  as  deserters,  and  the  German 
emigrant  has  generally  to  abandon  his  race,  whilst 
the  Englishman  retains  it. 

How  many  Englishmen,  I  should  like  "  A  Student  '* 
to  estimate,  would  emigrate  to  the  United  States  if 
German  had  been  the  language  of  that  country?  Are 
there  any  English  settlers  in  the  German  Colonies? 
and  how  many  English  and  Germans  respectively 
become  naturalized  in  foreign  countries  ? 

Mulhall's  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics  "   telle  us  that 
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no  less  than  548,000  Germans  are  settled  in  the  various 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  only  86,000  British 
and  Irish,  whilst  if  as  many  Englishmen  preferred 
another  part  of  Europe  to  their  own  country  as 
Germans  do,  there  would  be  upwards  of  400,000 
English  settlers  on  the  Continent,  so  that  not  far  short 
of  five  Germans  to  one  Englishman  prefer  another 
European  country  to  their  own.  Further,  the  English 
who  emigrated  in  1901  all  went  to  English  speaking 
countries,  whilst  nearly  all  the  German  emigrants  went 
to  countries  inhabited  by  races  speaking  different 
languages,  and  adopted  a  foreign  language  and 
nationality.  On  a  balance  of  the  emigration  and 
immigration  from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
according  to  Whitaker's  table,  the  net  loss  of  popu- 
lation in  the  18  years  up  to  1901  inclusive,  is  only 
988,268,  or  54,903  per  annum. 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  G.  T.  Sinclair, 
formerly  M.P.  for  Caithness. 

PROTECTION    AND    EMIGRATION. 

Sir, — "  A  Student's  "  comparative  table  of  English 
and  German  emigration,  published  by  you  to-day,  is 
misleading.  The  German  figures  are  those  of  emi- 
grants ;  the  English  figures  include  not  only  emigrants, 
but  all  other  persons  embarking  at  English  ports  for 
non-European  destinations.  In  the  Board  of  Trade 
Statistical  Abstract,  the  table  is  headed  "  Number  of 
Outward  Bound  Passengers  [not  '  Emigrants  ']  .  .  . 
to  Countries  out  of  Europe."  In  the  Memorandum 
[Cd.  1761],  the  tables  are  reprinted  with  the  following 
cautionary  note :—  *'  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
record  of  emigration,  so  called,  is  really  a  record  of  the 
number  of  persons  proceeding  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  places  out  of  Europe,  and  the  immigration 
has  always  to  be  allowed  for."    In  other  words,  a  large 
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proportion,  and  probably  the  largest  proportion,  of 
those  whom  "A  Student''  supposes  to  have  perma- 
nently left  their  native  country  to  settle  elsewhere  are 
passengers  of  various  kinds,  merchants,  traders,  clerks, 
and  artisans,  officials,  tourists,  and  sportsmen,  who 
have  gone  abroad  with  the  intention  of  returning.  As 
a  "  barometer  "  of  the  general  state  of  content  or  dis- 
content with  existing  conditions  such  "  emigration  '* 
statistics  as  these  cannot  be  considered  trustworthy. 
All  they  show  is  that  a  great  number  of  English  people 
cross  the  seas  every  year  on  business  or  pleasure,  and 
stay  away  for  shorter  or  longer  periods. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

December  lith.  Another  Student. 

THE    LARGE    NUMBER    OF    BELGIANS 
WHO   CANNOT  READ   OR   WRITE. 

Belgium,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe,  is,  we  learn,  by 
an  official  report  just  issued,  said  to  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  people  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
According  to  this  report,  of  the  young  men  who  on 
the  Ist  Oct.  last  were  inscribed  on  the  official  lists  as 
liable  to  military  service,  one  in  eight  cannot  read. 
In  Western  Flanders  2,100  out  of  the  total  population 
of  10,000  are  totally  illiterate,  and  in  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Belgium  there  are  120,000  children  of  the 
school  age  who  do  not  go  to  any  school.  The  reason 
of  this  is  partly  that  in  some  hundreds  of  runil  districts 
there  are  no  schools,  partly  because  education  in 
Belgium  is  not  compulsory,  and  the  Government  is 
not  disposed  to  spend  any  money  on  education.  So 
great,  indeed,  is  its  desire  for  economy  that  it  has 
given  unlimited  leave  to  some  hundreds  of  soldiers. 
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who,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  employment,  as  they 
may  at  any  time  be  recalled  to  the  colours,  had  no 
means  of  getting  food  or  lodging,  and  threatened  to 
beg  in  the  streets  in  full  uniform  if  they  were  not  given 
relief.  In  order  to  avoid  such  a  scandal  the  Mayor  of 
Brussels  gave  them  a  sum  for  their  maintenance  out  of 
the  city  poor-box,  and  they  are  now  allowed  to  come 
to  the  barracks  for  their  food  ;  but  not  being  on  duty 
they  get  no  pay. 

EMIGRATION    AND    THE    FISCAL 
QUESTION 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Times,) 

Sir, — The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Monthly 
Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United 
States,  No.  4,  series  1903-4,  received  from  Washington 
to-day,  throw  some  light  upon  the  question  raised  by 
"  A  Student "  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Times. 

They  appear  on  page  1129  and  relate  to  the  number 
of  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States  during  the 
ten  months  ended  October  31,  the  latest  date  obtain- 
able. The  total  number  of  immigrants  which  arrived 
in  that  period  from  Europe  is  given  as  788,153.  Of 
this  number  93,188  are  given  as  having  arrived  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Turkey, 
which  have  been  described  in  your  columns  as  the 
free-trade  countries,  while  694,955  are  given  as  having 
arrived  from  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Kussia,  Sweden, 
and  the  other  protectionist  countries  of  Europe. 

From  the  way  the  statement  is  worded,  it  may  be 
that  of  the  32,982  who  "  arrived  from  England  "  some 
may  have  been  Germans  or  Scandinavians  shipped  via 
Hull  and  Liverpool. 

But  the  point,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  that  most  of 
the  protectionist  countries  make  a  very  bad  show  in 
comparison  with  the  free-traders  ;  for  instance,  Great 
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Britain  has  43,701  emigrants  to  its  debit,  Ireland 
35,761,  Germany  42,677,  Sweden  40,489,  Austria- 
Hungary  204,957,  and  Italy  210,244.  The  case  of 
Sweden  seems  particularly  bad,  for  with  a  population 
of  only  some  5,100,000  it  parts  with  almost  as  many 
of  its  people  as  does  Great  Britain  with  a  po})ulation 
of  38,500,000.  Russia  being  a  country  almost  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  Europe,  I  have  not  included  it  among 
the  protectionist  group,  but  its  case  is  a  bad  one,  as  its 
emigrants  amounted  to  125,620  in  the  ten  months  in 
question.  Believe  me,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  J.  V.  Broomhall. 
Com  Exchange,  Liverpool, 
Dec.  19. 

ABRIDGED    HISTORY    OF    THE    CORN 

LAWS  FROM  "HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY 

OF  DATES." 

(Reprinted  from  the    Westminster  Gazette.) 

The  first    importation   of  corn  of    which  we   have  a 

note,  was  in  a.d.  1347.     A  law  restricting  it  was  made 

in  1361,  and    similar   legislation  followed.     Bounties 

were  granted  on  its  importation  into  England  in  1689. 

The  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn,  felt  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  in  manufactures  aoout 
1770  were  relaxed  in  1773.  Mr.  Robinson's  act 
passed,  permitting  importation  when  wheat  ii  80s.  a 
quarter,  date  1815,  in  other  words  there  could  be  no 
importation  unless  the  4  pound  loaf  was  over  lOd. 

During  the  discussions  on  this  bill  mobs  assembled 
in  London  and  many  of  the  houses  of  its  supporters 
were  damaged,  25th  Jan.,  and  a  riot  in  Westminster 
continued  from  March  6th  to  9th. 

A  Corn  Bill,  after  passing  in  the  Commons,  defeated 
in  the  Lords,  by  a  clause  proposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  carried  hy  a  majority  of  4,  on 
1st  June,  1827. 
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The  Act  (called  the  "sliding  scale  Act")  whereby 
wheat  was  allowed  to  be  imported  on  payment  of  a 
duty  of  £1  5s.  8d.  per  quarter  whenever  the  average 
price  of  all  England  was  under  628.,  from  628.  to  638., 
£l  48.  8d.,  and  so  gradually  reduced  to  Is.  when  the 
average  price  was  738.  and  upwards,  was  passed  on 
15th  July,  1828. 

The  Act,  5  Victoria,  c.  14,  the  second  "  sliding  scale 
Act,"  regulating  the  duty  on  wheat,  with  sliding 
duties  also  on  other  articles  of  corn  was  passed  on 
29th  April,  1842. 

The  Corn  Importation  Bill  (introduced  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel)  9  to  10  Victoria,  c.  22  (by  which  the 
duty  on  wheat  was  reduced  to  4s.  when  imported  at 
or  above  538.  until  1st  Feb.,  1849,  after  which  day 
the  duty  became  Is.  per  quarter  only  on  all  kinds  of 
grain  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  at  any 
prices)  received  the  Royal  Assent,  26th  June,  1846. 

The  Is.  duty  was  repealed  by  an  act  passed 
24th  June,  1849] 

A  Is.  duty  wa9  re-imposed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
South  African  War  and  was  abolished  in  1903. 

The  enormous  injustice  of  the  Corn  Laws  appears 
very  clearly  by  taking  the  single  year,  1893,  which  is 
the  last  year  in  which  Haydn's  Dictionary  gives  the 
amount  of  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  and  flour, 
and  applying  to  this  the  sliding  scale.  The  import- 
ation was  of  wheat  65,461,988  cwts.,  and  of  flour 
20,408,168  cwts.,  in  that  year,  which  1  reckon  to  be 
equal  to  about  20,000,000  of  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
as  the  price  in  that  year  was  268.  4d.,  it  would  have 
been  subject  under  the  sliding  scale  to  a  duty  of  £1 
per  quarter,  or  a  tax  on  the  consumer  of  £20,000,000. 
The  duty  fixed  by  the  sliding  scale  was  Is.  for 
every  Is.  per  quarter  of  fall  in  the  price  below  738., 
with  £1  per  quarter  as  the  maximum  when  it  was 
under  5l8.,  which  probably  was   supposed  to  be  the 
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lowest  figure  to  which  it  could  ever  descend,  it  follows 
that  logically  it  should  have  continued  at  Is.  of 
additional  increased  duty  for  every  shilling  of  fall 
below  51s.,  and  thus  the  duty  would  have  been  about 
258.  more  than  £1,  and  the  bread  tax  would  have  cost 
the  consumer  in  that  year  no  less  than  £45,000,000. 

With  the  fixed  duty  of  £l  per  quarter,  bread  which 
was  sold  at  5^d.  in  that  year  would  have  had  to  be 
sold  at  about  lOd.,  and  in  1800  the  price  of  bread  was 
for  some  weeks  at  Is.  lO^d.  per  quartern,  and  the 
quarter  of  wheat  in  1801  was  £5  19s.  6d. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  beneficent  course  of 
free  trade,  wheat  was  only  22s.  lOd.  in  1894,  and  in 
some  districts  only  ITs.  6d.,  and  I  myself  bought  a 
4  pound  loaf  some  years  ago  at  2^d.,  which  was 
excellent.  In  1812  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  no 
less  than  £6  6s.  5d.  The  worlting  man  or  woman 
could  purchase  in  1893  and  1894  four-and-a-half  4 
pound  loaves  at  the  same  price  as  one  loaf  in  1801. 

The  landlords  of  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
wheat  will  not  grow  derived  no  advantage  from  the 
high  price  of  bread,  and  when  wheat  in  1806  was 
1068.  5d.,  oats  were  only  28s.  7d.  per  quarter. 

1  will  here  recall  the  noble  words  of  the  great  Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  resigning  office  in  consequence  of  his 
having  carried  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  June 
29,  1846  :  "  It  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  some- 
times remembered  with  expressions  of  goodwill  in  the 
abodes  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour  and  to  eara 
their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  when  they 
shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant 
and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  js  not 
leavened  with  a  sense  of  injustice." 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  G.  T.  Sinclair, 

Nov.  19M,  1903.  formerly  M.P.  for  Caithness. 
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THE    DIETARY    AND    CONDITION    OF 

THE    ENGLISH,    GERMAN,    FRENCH    AND 

AMERICAN    WORKING    CLASSES,    WHICH 

AFFECTS    THE   FISCAL    QUESTION. 

The  following  statistics  prove  how  immensely  inferior 
the  food  of  the  German  working  classes  is  to  that 
of  the  English  working  classes,  in  fact,  it  is  not 
equal  to  what  we  give  in  our  workhouses  and  gaols ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  by  this  inferior  dietary,  the  very  much 
longer  hours  of  work,  and  the  humane  laws  in  favour 
of  the  British  workman — which  laws  alone  according 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  place  us  at  a  disadvantage  of  10 
per  cent. — and  our  non-adoption  of  the  metric  system, 
that  these  foreigners  often  sell  the  same  manufactures 
cheaper  than  ours. 

The  consumption  of  wheat  in  Germany,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  52,480,000  in  1897  was  only  180  millions  of 
bushels  yearly,  or  in  round  numbers  3^  bushels  a  head, 
whilst  in  England,  with  a  population  of  39,830,000  it  was 
in  the  same  year  220,000,000,  or  about  5^  bushels  a  head, 
being  more  than  half  as  much  again.  The  yearly  cost  of 
food  of  all  kinds  consumed  is  £10  6s.  per  inhabitant  in 
Great  Britain,  only  £7  8s.  in  Germany  and  £8  6s.  in 
France,  whilst  the  average  of  Europe  is  only  £6  and  in 
Russia  only  £3  14s.  The  consumption  of  meat  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  110  pounds  per  inhabitant,  in 
France  only  75  pounds  per  inhabitant,  in  Germany  74 
pounds.  This  small  consumption  of  meat  in  Germany 
is  the  more  surprising  as  the  Fiscal  Enquiry  Blue  Book 
on  page  222  informs  us  that  the  price  of  meat  in 
1902  was  9-5d.  in  England,  7*3d.  in  Germany,  France 
6*3d.  in  1901,  and  7d.  in  the  United  States  per 
pound  ;  so  that  one  does  not  see  how  the  British  farmer 
is  to  gain  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposed  duty  of  5  per 
cent,  on  meat.     Mulhall  says  that  two-thirds  of  the 
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German  population  live  on  rye,  maize,*  potatoes,  etc., 
whilst  no  one  has  ever  suggested  to  supply  these  very 
inferior  foods  even  in  our  workhouses  and  gaols,  where 
they  would  effect  a  great  economy.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
now  proposes  that  maize  should  be  the  only  foreign 
corn  admitted  free  of  duty  and  will  not  even  allow 
us  foreign  rye  or  oats  free,  which  last  would  be  a 
boon  to  Scotsmen.  Twelve  millions  of  tons  of  rye  are 
used  in  Gennany  in  the  form  of  bread  annually,  and 
probably  not  one  ton  in  England,  and  Germany 
consumes  30  millions  of  tons  of  potatoes  or  one-third 
of  all  the  potatoes  produced  in  the  world,  whilst  Great 
Britain,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  only  consumes  3,600,000 
tons,  that  is  to  say,  that  each  German  consumes  about 
1,300  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  Great  Britain  without 
Ireland  only  about  200  pounds  per  head,  or  less  than 
one-sixth.  The  number  of  milch  cows  in  Germany  is 
half  a  million  less  than  what  is  requisite,  nevertheless 
about  8,000  tons  of  butter  are  exported  yearly,  but  thei-e 
ie  on  the  other  hand  a  large  import  of  that  disgusting 
food  margarine.  Our  consumption  of  milk  is  28  pounds 
weight  per  inhabitant,  that  of  Germany  17,  and  of 
France  16.  Our  consumption  of  butter  and  cheese  is 
per  inhabitant  1 9  pounds,  that  of  France  and  Germany  8 
pounds,  that  of  Italy  4  pounds, and  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
only  3  pounds.  The  consumption  of  fish  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  700  tons  or  about  40  pounds  per  head,  in 
Germany  200  tons  or  about  9  pounds  per  head,  and  in 
France  150  tons  or  8^  pounds  per  head,  although  the 
large  majority  of  the  French  are  Roman  Catliolics  and 
eat  fish  on  Fridays.  Of  sugar,  Great  Britain  consumes 
1,500  tons,  or  more  than  80  pounds  per  head,  Germany 
650  tons  or  less  than  29  pounds  j)er  head,  and  Fi-ance 
500  tons  or  about  29  pounds  per  head.     The  Germans 

•Note.— Maize,  or  Indian  oorn  is  such  an  inferior  food,  that  it 
is  sold  at  eight  shillings  per  cwt.,  or  about  half  the  price  of 
oatmeal. 
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and  French  also  consume  many  thousands  of  horses, 
mules,  asses,  dogs,  &c.,  whilst  none  of  these  are  eaten 
in  Great  Britain,  where  they  are  sold  only  as  cats'  meat, 
which  is  sold  here  at  2d.  per  pound,  and«yet  they  work 
on  this  wretched  and  unsavoury  diet  and  on  sour  crout, 
of  which  they  have  an  inadequate  quantity,  often  more 
than  a  third  longer  than  English  workmen  in  the  same 
trades. 

In  fact,  the  dietary  of  a  large  portion  of  the  German 
working  classes  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  what 
Holinshed  says  of  the  food  of  the  English  peasantry  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  "  The  gentilitie,"  says 
he,  "commonly  provide  themselves  sufficiently  of  wheat 
for  their  own  tables,  whylest  their  household  and 
poore  neighbours  in  some  shires  are  inforced  to 
content  themselves  with  rye  or  barleie;  yea,  and  in 
time  of  dearth,  many  with  bread  made  eyther  of 
beanes,  peason  or  otes,  or  of  altogether,  and  some 
acornes  among." 

Dr.  Heinrich  Dade,  says,  "  in  various  districts  of  the 
West  and  particularly  in  Westphalia  and  Holstein, 
black  bread,  like  the  well-known  Pumpernickel,  is  made 
out  of  flour  from  which  none  of  the  bran  has  been 
removed." 

The  dietary  in  Germany  and  France  of  horse  flesh, 
which  in  England  we  call  "  cat's  meat,"  reminds  one 
of  Sam  Weller's  description  in  *'  Pickwick  "  of  the  food 
sold  by  a  pieman  of  his  acquaintance  substituting 
horses  for  cats.  "  What  a  number  of  horses  you  keep 
Mr.  Brooks,". say 8  I,  when  I'd  got  intimate  with  him. 
"  Ah,"  says  he,  "  I  do,  a  great  many."  "  You  must 
be  very  fond  of  horses,"  says  I.  "  Other  people  is," 
says  he,  a  winkin'  at  me,  "  they  a'int  in  season  till  the 
winter  though,"  says  he.  "  Not  in  seasoo,"  says  I. 
"  No,"  says  he,  "  Fruits  is  in,  horses  is  out."  "  Why 
what  do  you  mean,"  says  I.  "  Mean,"  says  he,  "  That 
I'll  never  be  a  party  to  the  combination  of  the  butchers 
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to  keep  up  the  prices  of  meat,"  says  he.  "  Mr.  Veller," 
says  he,  squeezing  my  hand  wery  hard  and  vispering 
in  my  ear,  "  don't  mention  this  here  agin,  but  it's  the 
seasonin'  as  does  it  .  .  They're  all  made  o'  them 
noble  animals,"  says  he,  a  pointin'  to  a  fine  old  cart 
horse,  *'  and  I  seasons  'em  for  beefsteak,  weal  or 
kidney,  'cordin'  to  the  demand,  and  more  than 
that  I  can  make  a  weal,  a  beefsteak,  or  a  beefsteak 
and  kidney,  or  any  one  on  'em  a  mutton  at  a  minute's 
notice,  just  as  the  market  changes  and  appetites 
wary." 

As  to  the  social  and  political  position  of  German 
agricultural  labourers,  Herr  Von  Volmar,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Reichstag,  states 
as  follows  in  the  National  Review  for  December, 
1903,  "Agricultural  labourers  and  domestic  servants 
have  not  only  no  share  in  the  rights  possessed  by 
other  workers,  but  are  actually  in  some  cases,  deprived 
of  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship ;  for  in  the 
majority  of  the  contederated  States  they  are  liable  in 
the  case  of  unauthorised  abandonment  of  their  occupa- 
tions to  punishment  in  a  criminal  court,  and  to  be 
forcibly  brought  back  to  their  employer.  In  some 
States,  in  Prussia  among  others,  there  is  no  penalty 
for  '  simple '  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  employer  of  his 
employee,  or  even  the  infliction  of  *  moderate  '  corporal 
punishment.  Workmen  employed  by  the  State  or  by 
the  Communes,  and  these  are  numbered  by  the 
hundred  thousand  in  Germany,  are  in  general  entirely 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  overseers,  and  in 
Prussia,  Saxony  and  other  States,  they  are  forbidden 
to  become  members  of  any  association  which  is  not 
looked  upon  with  a  particularly  friendly  eye  by  the 
Government,  to  have  any  dealings  with  '  dangerous ' 
persons,  and  even  to  take  in  certain  newspapers  .  .  . 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  practically  entirely 
excluded  from  representation." 
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The  Hard  Conditions  of  Working  Men  and 
Women  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  state  of  a  large  portion  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Atherley  Jones,  a 
liberal  M.P.,  says  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  of  Dec. 
4th,  1903,  ''In  the  Southern  States  labour  is  un- 
doubtedly cheaper  than  in  England,  but'  its  condition 
is  deplorable ;  without  labour  laws,  without  school 
laws,  without  schools,  the  darkest  days  of  English 
labour  present  no  parallel  to  the  pitiable  conditions  of 
child  and  adult  labour  that  obtain  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  United  States.  In  one  mill  we  are  told 
the  night  shift,  largely  composed  of  little  children, 
works  from  6.40  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  (or  11  hours  and  20 
minutes),  with  only  15  minutes  interval  for  refresh- 
ments. In  another  factory  in  South  Carolina,  30  per 
cent  of  the  hands  are  children  between  5  and  12  years 
of  age,  and  their  weeks*  work  is  66  hours  ! "  Against 
competition  based  on  such  conditions  it  would  be  hope- 
less for  the  free  labour  of  Great  Britain  or  the  New 
England  States  to  struggle.  "  This  white  slave  labour 
of  the  Southern  States  has  made  successful  inroads 
upon  our  trade  in  the  Far  East,  but  it  is  not  possible 
that  such  a  deplorable  state  of  things  should  continue 
to  exist." 

As  to  the  American  dietary,  Dickens  says  in  his 
American  Notes,  that  he  was  told  that  the  wealthy 
lived  on  "  wheat  bread  and  chicken  fixings  "  and  the 
working  classes  chiefly  "on  corn  (maize)  bread  and 
common  doings,"  and  in  the  United  States  the  price  of 
wheat  per  ton  in  1884  was  £5  2s.,  whilst  maize  was 
only  £3  38. 

Mr.  WyckofF,  an  independent  American  gentleman, 
who  became  a  working  man  for  two  years  from  philan- 
thropic motives  tells  us  in  his  book  "  The  Workers," 
pubfished  in  1898,  that  amongst  other  occupations  he 
became  an  hotel  porter  in  Orange  County,  New  York ; 
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that  his  wages  were  Is.  3(1.  per  day,  and  that  his 
dictaiy  was  as  follows :  "  Each  helps  himself  from 
what  remains  to  be  eaten  of  the  meal  just  ended. 
There  is  always  a  towering  supply  but  an  abundance 
of  a  sort  that  deadens  your  appetite,  like  a  blow  of 
a  sandbag.  .  .  .  One  of  the  laundresses  seized  a 
plate  heaped  with  the  scraps  of  meal  (from  the  remains 
of  the  upper  servants'  dinner,  the  leavings  of  the 
dishes  and  rejected  pieces  on  the  plates)  and  carried  it 
out  with  the  indignant  remark  that  it  was  fit  only  for 
the  dogs,  adding  sententiously  *  we  are  not  dogs  yet, 
we  are  supposed  to  be  human,'  and  back  to  her  after- 
noon's work  she  went  although  she  had  only  eaten 
a  morsel." 

In  America  in  many  factories,  according  to  The 
Times,  the  men  work  72  hours  a  week,  and  in  some 
shops  no  interval  at  all  is  allowed  for  meals,  the  men 
snatch  their  food  as  best  they  can. 

Mrs.  Van  Vorst,  an  American  lady  of  fortune  who 
became  a  working  woman  to  investigate  the  deploi*able 
condition  of  working  women  in  America,  speaks  in 
her  book,  "  The  Woman  Who  Toils,"  published  in 
1903,  "of  the  revulsion  at  the  miserable  food  soaked 
in  grease." 

Miss  Van  Vorst  writes  of  the  smoke  from  the  kitchen 
fire,  **  that  is  was  thick  with  odours — the  odour  of  bad 
grease  and  bad  meat." 

"The  Woman  Who  Toils." 
Mrs.  Frederick  Harrison  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  December,  1903,  in  a  review  of  "  The  Woman  Who 
Toils"  (from  which  1  have  largely  quoted),  says: — 

"  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  an  American  lady,  thus  describes 
her  first  day's  work  at  Pittsburg,  *  I  have  stood  for  ten 
hours,  I  have  fitted  1,300  corks,  I  have  hauled  and 
loaded  4,000  jars  of  pickles.'  Her  mid-day  meal, 
which  she  carried  with  her  in  a  newspaper,  consisted 
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of  two  fried  oysters,  two  preserved  saodwichea,  a 
pickle  and  an  orange.  Labour  in  South  Carolina 
according  to  Miss  van  Vorst,  is  "a  white  slavery, 
around  which  the  southern  negro  makes  a  sad  gloomy 
background." 

"  Plague  "  says  Miss  Van  Vorst,  "  is  not  too  strong 
a  word  to  apply  to  the  pest  ridden,  epidemic-filled,  and 
filthy  settlement  where  the  mill-hand  lives,  moves,  and 
has  his  being;  horrible  honeycomb  of  lives,  shocking 
morals  and  decency;  they  are  absolutely  separated 
from  the  dwellers  in  the  town,  who  look  upon  them  as 
scum.  The  condition  of  the  mills  is  insanitary,  and 
all  the  workers  suffer  from  the  particles  of  cotton  in 
the  air.  They  all  take  snufF,  even  the  youngest 
children ;  their  mouths  are  brown  with  it,  their  teeth 
black.  They  suffer  from  lung  disease  (consumption) 
and  pneumonia,  which  last  becomes  almost  an  epidemic. 
Over  all  is  malaria  which  claims  its  tribute  of  victims." 
Horrible  is  Miss  Van  Vorst's  account  of  the  man  on 
a  horse,  "  who  rides  round  each  day  to  hound  the 
laggards  from  their  beds  and  compel  them  to  come  in, 
when  from  indisposition  or  fatigue  they  had  taken 
a  day  off.  Horrible  too  is  her  description  of  the  little 
children,  unwashed,  clad  in  dirty  rags,  no  change  of 
clothes,  winter  or  summer,  who  are  driven  into  the 
mills  for  their  thirteen  hours  daily  toil,  so  weary  that 
they  fall  asleep  the  moment  there  is  a  temporary 
cessation  of  work.  The  drinking  water  from  which 
you  blow  the  thick  scum  'ere  you  drink  breeds  fever ; 
the  refuse  of  the  place  is  piled  between  the  houses  in 
the  middle  of  the  street;  a  horrible  stench  pervades 
the  district.  There  are  no  places  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. The  cases  of  sickness  are  many,  deaths  are 
many  also,  and  there  are  no  statistics  kept  of  births, 
marriages,  or  deaths  in  the  State.  Marriage  is  a  farce, 
love  is  a  dream,  the  home  does  not  exist ;  there  is  no 
time  to  care  for  the  children  who  are  exploited  by 
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tlieir  parents.  Life  in  the  cotton  mills,  we  repeat,  is 
a  white  slavery." 

White  slavery  in  the  United  States  and  practical 
sei-fdom  in  Germany  will,  most  probably  soon  cease  to 
exist,  and  the  British  workman  will  then  have  nothinj^ 
to  iuffer  from  German  competition.  Already  81 
Socialists  have  been  returned  to  the  Reichstag,  22  of 
the  23  members  for  Saxony  are  Socialists,  and  it 
is  almost  certain  that  they  will  have  a  majority  in  the 
Reichstag  in  little  more  than  four  years  fix)m  now, 
when  a  new  Reichstag  election  must  take  place  (and 
probably  very  much  sooner),  and  will  then  obtain  the 
enactment  of  laws  by  which  the  German  working  man 
will  be  placed  in  every  respect  in  as  advantageous 
a  position  as  the  British  working  man. 

The  German  Liberal  party  is  now  joining  the 
Socialist  party  to  advance  the  political  objects  on 
which  they  are  both  agreed,  as  appears  from  the 
following  extract  from  an  English  newspaper : — 

The  German  Liberals  were  so  thoroughly  beaten  at 
the  late  elections  that  they  now  seem  inclined  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Socialist  party.  They  have 
just  held  a  congress  at  Charlottenburg,  at  which  one 
of  their  leaders,  Dr.  Bartha,  said  that  while  they  were 
working  under  Bism5\rck  for  the  creation  of  a  united 
Germany  the  Socialists  had  become  the  active  propa- 
gandists of  Liberalism  among  the  people  and  of  all  the 
ideals  of  which  the  German  Liberals  had  jireviously 
been  the  sole  advocate.  "Our  old  flag,"  he  continued, 
"with  the  motto  of  equal  rights  for  all,  must  again  be 
raised,  for  we  agree  with  the  Socialists  that  the  idea 
expressed  by  that  motto  has  not  been  realised.  We 
should  be  grateful  to  them  for  oj)ening  our  eyes  to  the 
monstrosity  of  the  electoral  system  in  Prussia,  to  the 
growth  of  the  forces  of  reaction,  to  the  incessant 
violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  increasing  predominance  of  the  bureaucracy, 
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which  leads  direct  to  absolutism.  We  must  join  the 
Socialists  in  the  struggle  against  reaction,  whose 
greatest  strength  lies  in  sowing  dissension  between 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  working  men."  This  speech 
was  received  with  great  applause,  and  the  Congress 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  all 
Liberals  to  join  in  the  struggle  against  the  reactionist 
tendencies  of  the  Government  and  its  clerical  and 
Conservative  supporters. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  Proposes  Double  the  Rate 
OF  the  Tax  on  Corn  to  that  on  Meat. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes 
a  duty  on  wheat  of  2s.  per  quarter,  or  about  7|  per 
<ient.  on  its  present  average  price,  though  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity  of  life,  whilst  he  only  recommends 
a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  meat,  which  is  not  a  necessary 
of  life.  He  is  in  favour  of  bacon  being  admitted  duty 
free  (which  will  not  benefit  those  who,  like  the  Jews, 
never  eat  it),  but  would  charge  duty  on  pork  and  ham, 
which  seems  inconsistent,  so  that  when  a  pig  is  imported 
5  per  cent,  would  be  charged  on  it,  and  that  part  which 
is  made  into  bacon  would  thus  not  escape  duty,  and  thus 
a  premium  would  be  given  to  the  foreigner  to  send 
that  part  in  the  form  of  manufactured  bacon.  The  28. 
duty  on  wheat  is  merely  the  small' end  of  the  wedge, 
just  as  in  France  they  began  at  7d.  per  quarter  and 
have  now  reached  12s.  2d.,  as  we  should  soon  do; 
whilst  Mr.  Lowther,  M.P.  (and  many  others),  maintain 
that  it  should  be  15s.  per  quarter,  Mr.  Yerburgh, 
M.P.,  10s.  per  quarter,  and  Mr.  Clare  Read,  formerly 
M.P.,  says  that  20s.  to  25s.  per  quarter  is  necessary, 
and  it  was  £l  5s.  8d.  per  quarter  by  the  Act  of  1828, 
whilst  bread  was  Is.  lO^d.  per  quartern  in  1801,  and 
only  4d.  per  quartern  in  1894. 

I  WILL  add  what  is  said  by  The  Times  correspondent 
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as  to  the  cruel  and  degrading  treatment  of  German 
soldiers : — 

"  GERMAN    COURTS-MARTIAL. 

(From  The  Times  Correspondent). 

"Berlin,  Dec.  16M. 
**A  former  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  85th 
Infantry  Regiment,  named  Franzky,  was  tried  by 
Court-martial  yesterday  at  Rensburg  for  the  mal- 
treatment of  soldiers  in  1,520  cases,  for  treating  hit 
subordinates  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  regulations 
in  80  cases,  for  borrowing  money  without  making 
repayment  in  20  cases,  and  for  deliberately  preventing 
his  victims  from  entering  complaints  against  him. 
Tlu-ee  medical  experts  and  a  large  number  of  witnesses 
were  called.  The  proceedings  were  conducted  in  public 
at  the  instance  of  the  prosecution  upon  the  ground 
that  a  public  trial  was  in  the  interests  of  the  service. 
The  prisoner  was  accused  of  borrowing  money  varying 
in  amount  from  four  marks  (4s.)  to  15  pfennige  (about 
2d.)  from  private  soldiers  without  repaying  them.  He 
further  struck  his  men  with  his  fists,  with  heavy  sticks, 
and  with  a  carpet-beater,  spat  in  their  faces,  and  tor- 
mented them  in  every  conceivable  way.  Individual 
soldiers  were  ill-used  upon  100  to  200  separate  occa- 
sions, and  all  of  them  were  in  such  terror  of  their 
persecutor  that  no  one  dared  to  report  him.  One 
soldier  was  invalided  from  the  army  as  unfit  for  mili- 
tary service  in  consequence  of  Franzky 's  brutality. 
Franzky's  conduct  was  only  brought  to  light  by  the 
desertion  of  a  soldier,  who  was  arrested  and  who 
confessed  that  he  had  deserted  through  fear  of  the 
prisoner.  The  Court  remarked  upon  the  delight  which 
Franzky  had  apparently  taken  in  tormenting  his  men, 
and  declared  that  he  had  shown  the  brutality  of  a 
cattle-drover,  *  although  it  admitted  that  the  requisite 
supervision  had  been  exercised  by  the  superior  officers.* 
Franzky  was  condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment 
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and  to  degradation.  This  is  the  heaviest  sentence 
which  has  recently  been  imposed  for  maltreatment  of 
soldiers. 

"  Lieutenant  Schilling,  of  the  98th  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, was  found  guilty  yesterday  of  ill-treatment  of 
private  soldiers  in  698  cases,  of  treating  his  men 
contrary  to  the  regulations  in  57  cases,  of  designedly 
preventing  a  complaint  from  being  laid  by  the  payment 
of  money  in  one  instance,  and  of  insulting  a  sub- 
ordinate. One  of  the  victims  had  become  totally  unfit 
for  military  service  through  the  prisoner's  brutality. 
Lieutenant  Schilling  was  sentenced  to  15  months' 
imprisonment  and  dismissal  from  the  service.  The 
accused  had  on  a  previous  occasion  been  convicted  and 
punished  for  the  ill-treatment  of  subordinates.  The 
trial  of  the  captain  commanding  Lieutenant  Schilling's 
company  and  of  the  colour-sergeant  began  at  Metz 
to-day. 

*'  A  non-commissioned  officer  named  Peukert,  of  the 
let  Silesian  Life  Cuirassiers,  was  recently  dismissed 
the  service  for  having  added  the  words  *  beat  them — 
when  no  one  sees '  when  reading  to  his  men  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  order  against  the  maltreatment  of  soldiers  by 
non-commissioned  officers.  Peukert  has  now  been 
appointed  a  policeman  at  Breslau. 

"  At  a  Court-martial  which  was  held  at  Augsburg, 
a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  3rd  Infantry  Regi- 
ment named  Hein  was  tried  for  abuse  of  his  military 
authority.  Five  one-year's  service  men  were  assigned 
to  him  last  October  for  instiniction,  and  he  w^as  pai'ticu- 
larly  warned  that  these  recruits  were  educated  persons 
and  must  therefore  be  treated  with  consideration. 
The  prisoner  Hein,  however,  in  spite  of  his  instructions, 
insulted  and  abused  these  men  from  the  very  first  day, 
and  finally  proceeded  to  prod  them  with  his  sword,  and 
in  one  case  slashed  a  man  till  he  was  covered  with  blood. 
When  the  men  resented  this  treatment  he  dared  them 
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to  report  him  to  the  authorities.  After  16  days  of  mal- 
treatment the  men  complained  and  Hein  was  arrested^ 
He  was  sentenced  to  five  months'  imprisonment  and  to 
degradation." 

PROTECTION,  LOW  WAGES,  AND  WANT 
OF    EMPLOYMENT. 

The  impression  is  being  sedulously  created  that  under 
Protection  the  workman  gets  not  only  higher  wages 
but  full  and  continuous  employment.  The  idea  is  a 
ludicrous  one  to  anyone  who  remembers  what  has  been 
happening  in  Germany  these  last  few  years.  Indeed, 
at  this  very  moment  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
state  of  affairs  which  should  show  how  absurd  it  is  to 
pretend  that  with  Protection  there  can  be  little  or  no 
unemployment.  The  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette^  writing  at  the  end  of  November^ 
paints  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  depression  in  American 
industry : 

** .  .  .  It  is  a  fact  that  30  per  cent,  of  the 
smelters  have  gone  out  of  use  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Ohio  Valley.  The  idle  furnaces  include  not 
only  small  but  some  of  the  largest  plants  in  the 
L^nited  States. 

".  .  .  There  is  no  question  but  what  fully 
25  per  cent,  of  all  the  smelters  have  discontinued 
service. 

"...  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
which  it  is  thought  will  have  to  suspend  operations 
at  a  large  number  of  its  plants  within  the  next  few 
months.' 

And  so  on — for  these  are  only  extracts.  We  com- 
mend them  to  those  who  really  think  that  Protection 
is  an  absolute  insurance  against  unemployment. 

The  following  diagram  prepared  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Slater  shows  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  in 
England  and  in  France. 
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Percentage  of  Unemployed  in  Great  Britain 

France 

English  unemployed  2  to  5  per  cent. ;  French  6  to  15  per  cent, 
in  1899-1903.  These  figures  are  the  averages  for  whole  years ;  in 
winter  they  are  higher,  in  summer  lower. 

The  Death  rate  in  New  York  in  1890  was  28*5 
white  individuals  and  37*4  coloured  persons  per  1,000 
inhabitants,  in  London  in  1901,  17*6. 

The  percentage  of  infants  who  die  under  12  months 
was  in  1895,  15  in  Great  Britain,  10  in  Ireland,  17  in 
France,  27  in  Bavaria,  and  40  per  cent,  in  the  district 
of  Chemnitz. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  Germany  in  1885 
amounted  to  3*4  of  the  population,  in  England  and 
Wales  it  was  only  2*6  in  the  same  year. 

What  precedes  will  give  some  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  Dear  Fooders  who  absurdly  and  untruly 
pretend  that  taxes  on  food  would  induce  many  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  to  return  to  the  land  where  they 
pretend  their  existence  under  protection  was  a  kind  of 
earthly  paradise,  I  subjoin  the  following  heartrending 
but   time   description   of    the   life   of    the   peasantiy 
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by  Crabbe,  whom,  the  immortal  Byron  describes  as 
"  Nature's  sternest  painter  but  the  best,"  in  the 
supposed  halcyon  days  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

"  See  them  rising  with  the  sun 

Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run. 
See  them  beneath  the  dog-star's  raging  lieat 
When  the  knees  tremble  and  the  temples  beat ; 
Behold  them  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look  o'er 
The  labour  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore ; 
See  them  alternate  suns  and  showers  engage 
And  hoard  up  aches  and  anguish  for  their  age  ; 
Through  fens  and  marshy  moors  their  steps  pursue 
When  the  warm  pores  imbibe  the  evening  dew, 
There  you  may  see  the  youth  of  slender  frame 
Contend  with  weakness,  weariness,  and  shame. 
Yet  urged  along  and  proudly  loath  to  yield, 
He  strives  to  join  his  fellows  in  the  field. 
Till  long-contending  nature  droops  at  last, 
Declining  health  rejects  the  poor  repast. 
His  cheerless  spouse  the  coming  danger  sees 
And  mutual  murmurs  urge  the  slow  disease ; 
Yet  grant  them  health,  'tis  not  for  us  to  tell 
Though  the  head  droops  not  that  the  heart  is  well ; 
Or  will  you  praise  that  homely  healthy  fare, 
Plenteous  and  plain  that  happy  peasants  share. 
Oh,  trifle  not  with  woes  you  never  feel, 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal ; 
Homely,  not  wholesome  ;  plain,  yet  plenteous  I  such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch. 
Ye  gentle  souls  who  dream  of  rural  ease 
Whom    the    smooth   stream   and   smoother   sonnet 

please, 
Go,  if  tne  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share, 
Go  look  within  and  ask  if  peace  be  there  ; 
If  peace  be  his  that  droopmg  weary  sire 
Or  their's  that  offspring  round  the  feeble  fire, 
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Or  her's  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  the  expiring  brand  I 

#  *  *  »  # 

Say  ye,  oppressed  by  some  fantastic  woes, 

Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose, 

Who  press  the  downy  couch  while  slaves  advance 

With  timid  eye  to  read  your  distant  glance ; 

Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease 

To  name  the  nameless  ever  new  disease. 

Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure 

Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure  ; 

How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie 

Despised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  ? 

How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath 

Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death.'* 
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OPINIONS    ON    SOME    OF    THE    PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

SIR  J.  G.  TOLLEMACHE  SINCLAIR. 

♦♦4 


Those  written  in  foreiyn  languages  translated  into  English. 


On  "  The  Social  Problem— The  Greatest  Happiness  of  the 
Greatest  Number." 

"  It  was  a  capital  lecture,  full  of  bold  and  kindly  truth -telling." 
— Scotsman. 


On  Work  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  London  correspondent  of  the  Birmingham  Weelly  Po.H 
(Mr.  George  Holyoake)  says  : — "  Good  books  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  are  rare.  One  of  the  Palgraves  a  short  time  ago 
published  a  clever  lecture,  in  its  way,  upon  the  '  History  and 
Manners  of  Parliament,'  but  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair  has  very 
much  surpassed  this  latter  production  in  a  very  clever  •  Glance 
at  the  House  of  Commons,'  which  he  took  in  a  lecture  probably 
delivered  to  his  constituents  in  Caithness.  There  is  an  air  of 
clever  and  amusing  candour  about  it — there  is  a  calculated 
recklessness  in  the  style  which  is  quite  refreshing.  The  speaker 
appears  to  dash  off  his  ideas,  tjut  when  the  phrases  have 
entertained  the  reader  there  is  found  to  be  good  sound  judgment 
in  them.  He  describes  the  architecture  of  the  House,  the  outside 
and  the  in,  the  entrances  and  lobbies,  the  division  lobbies,  the 
order  of  business,  the  incidents  and  oratory  of  the  House,  and 
one  section  is  devoted  to  Sir  Tollemache's  own  .speeches — and 
it  is  very  rarely  that  one  meets  with  a  passage  of  more  original 
and  creditable  egotism.  Sir  Tollemache  has  the  rare  gift  which 
an  illustrious  countryman  of  his  so  much  desired,  that  of  seeing 
himself  as  others  see  him  ;  but  he  is  worth  seeing  and  hearing 
for  his  own  sake,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  himself  is  as 
amusing  as  it  is  modest.  He  thinks  it  likely  his  lecture  may  not 
be  read  ;  but  if  the  nature  and  contents  of  it  were  known,  I 
renture  to  say  that  a  very  large  edition  would  be  bought  of  a 
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small  pamphlet  which  gives  more  information  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  oratory  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  anybody 
else  has  given  within  the  same  compass.  The  lecturer  had  an 
ancestor,  Sir  George  Sinclair,  of  Clyth,  who  represented 
Caithness  in  several  Parliaments.  Sir  Tollemache's  father  was 
himself  successful  in  Parliament.  He  often  told  his  son  that, 
if  he  had  to  begin  life  again,  no  consideration  would  induce  him 
to  represent  a  constituency.  It  is  fortunate  his  son  has  not 
grown  up  of  the  same  opinio* ,  or  the  public  would  never  have 
had  the  charming  little  glance  at  the  House  to  which  I  have 
referred." 


On  the  Russian  Translation  of  Sir  J.  G.  T.  Sinclair's 
Work  on  the  Russo-Turkish  War. 

I  hasten  to  thank  you  warmly  for  the  agreeable  hours  of 
moral  satisfaction  which  your  book  has  caused  me  to  experience. 
Without  speaking  of  the  absorbing  interest  which  the  number 
of  quotations  on  the  Eastern  Question  present,  one  feels  oneself 
edified  by  that  spirit  of  justice,  by  that  courage  in  stating  your 
opinion,  by  that  noble  and  frank  indignation  against  wrong 
which  your  work  indicates  and  which  tends  powerfully  to 
reconcile  us  Russians  with  the  English  nation. — M.  T.  A  ksakoff, 
Chief  of  the  Panslavists. 


On  Sir  T.  Sinclair's  Work  on  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  of 
the  Russian  Translation  of  which  7,400  Copies  were 
Printed  from  "  Le  Nord,"  Belgian  Newspaper. 

The  two  remarkable  letters  of  Sir  ToUemache  Sinclair,  Member 
of  the  English  Parliament — letters  which  appeared  first  in  the 
Scotinnan,  and  which  we  republished  last  week,  have  produced  an 
impression  in  Russia  so  much  the  more  vivid  because  one  is  so 
little  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  English  press  opinions  so  im- 
partial on  the  policy  of  Russia  in  the  East. 

"How  can  one  explain,"  asks  the  Moscow  Gazette  on  thi» 
occasion,  "  that  a  well-known  person  has  chosen  a  provincial 
journal  to  publish  his  opinions  ?  Must  one  really  admit  that  not 
even  a  Member  of  Parliament  can  obtain  the  insertion  in  an 
influential  journal  of  anything  favourable  to  Russia?  It  ia 
surprising  that  these  journals  (the  Times  and  the  Daily  News) 
have  closed  their  columns  to  these  two  letters  of  Sir  Tollemache 
Sinclair,  which,  by  the  interesting  historical  views  which  they 
include,  and  the  talent  with  which  all  the  varied  elements  of  the 
problem  are  condensed,  amply  merited  a  welcome  in  them,  even 
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if  one  puts  aside  the  position  occupied  by  the  author,  and  the 
generous  hospitality  granted  by  the  Times  to  former  communica- 
tions from  the  same  pen. 

On  a  Speech  of  Sir  T.  Sinclair  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ON  THE  Eastern  Question. 

As  for  your  speeches  in  the  House,  I  heard  a  long  speech  of 
yours  on  the  Eastern  Question.  Its  principal  fault  was  that  it 
contained  too  many  facts  and  minute  details,  and  perhaps  that 
was  also  the  fault  of  your  book.  I  think  that  your  knowledge 
on  this  question  is  quite  remarkable. — The  Right  Hon.  John 
Bright,  M.F. 


On  Sir  T.  Sinclair's  Book  on  the  Russo-Turkish  War. 
Letter  to  the  Publisher, 

I  have  received  this  morning  the  work  of  Sir  Tollemache 
Sinclair  ;  and,  though  I  may  not  agree  in  all  the  sentiments  or 
strictures  it  contains,  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  uprightness, 
ability,  and  assiduity  of  the  author. — The  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  late  Prime  Minister. 


On  the  Same  Work. 

You  certainly  do  not  shrink  from  plain  speaking,  and  you 
have  gathered  together  a  wonderful  mass  of  facts.  As  you  are 
good  enough  to  say,  I  may  very  likely  find  many  of  them  useful. 
— Edward  Freeman,  the  Historian. 


On  the  Same  Work. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  amusing  book.  Your  mind 
seems  awake  and  alive  to  public  affairs,  and  you  take  in  them  an 
intelligent  interest. — Lord  Hanmer. 


On  the  Same  Work. 

1  have  read  your  work  with  very  great  interest. — The  late 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.,  Postmaster-General. 


On  the  Same  Work. 

As  you  know,  I  am  diametrically  opposed  to  your  opinions 
upon  this  Eastern  War  Question  ;  but  my  partisanship  does  not 
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prevent  me  from  admiring  the  fiery  Scot's  combative  spirit,  the 
nndaunted  courage,  and  the  almost  romantic  forgetfulness  of 
self  and  self-interest  with  which  you  tear  into  the  fight. — 
A.  KiNGLAKE,  Esq.,  late  M.P.,  and  author  of  "The  History  of 
the  Crimean  War."  •*  Eothen,"  etc. 


On  the  Same  Work. 

In  placing  before  the  Russian  public  this  remarkable  work, 
written  by  a  remarkable  man,  the  Editor  hopes  the  public  will 
not  be  indifferent  to  such  an  extraordinary  work,  undertaken  by 
the  author  in  favour  of  the  holy  cause  of  all  Russians,  especially 
as  I  have  the  intention  of  disposing  of  the  profits  of  the  sale  of 
the  first  two  thousand  copies  in  favour  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

No  one  among  foreigners  has  ever  shown  to  the  Christians  of 
Turkey  or  to  Russians  such  a  noble  and  warm  sympathy  as  the 
honourable  author  of  the  work  in  question.  ...  He  will 
redeem  the  honour  of  his  country  in  the  eyes  of  all  Russians, 
and  probably  all  Europe.— V.  Putsykovich,  Editor  of  the 
Russian  newspaper  Grajdanine. 


On  Sir  T.  Sinclair's  Publications  on  the  Franco-German 
War,  which  were  Translated  into  German. 

Versailles,  July  1,  1871. 

Your  esteemed  letter,  which  I  have  read  with  lively  interest, 
unfortunately  came  to  hand  at  a  moment  when  the  state  of  my 
health  forbade  me  any  but  indispensable  labour,  so  that  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  I  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  the  most 
urgent  business.  .  .  Now  that  I  have  been  able  to  read 
your  publication,  I  have  learnt  with  lively  satisfaction  that  you  in 
England  are  spreading  the  ideas  which  the  German  people  con. 
aider  to  be  just  and  right.  If  1  have  not  earlier  thanked  you 
for  this,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  the  delay  has  only  arisen  from 
circumstances  which  were  beyond  my  control. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

(Signed)    V.  Bismarck. 


On  the  Same— From  the  "Daily  Review." 

The  member  for  Caithness  has  been  to  the  War,  looking  at  it 

from  a  political  point  of  view,  seeing  matters  for  himself,  and 

has  come  home  with  a  bundle  of  opinions  about  it  so  extremely 

emphatic  that  it  is  highly  interesting  to  examine  them  in  detail . 
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There  is  a  quality  about  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  letter  which  is  not  to  be 
found  anywhere,  among  either  official  or  non-official  documents, 
about  the  War — the  quality  of  hard-hitting  common-sense. 
Sir  John  is  a  violent  partizan,  and  yet  he  makes  a  terribly  good 
case  for  his  friends  the  Germans.  .  .  .  Count  Bismarck 
wishes  to  leave  open  some  loophole  for  peace.  Sir  J,  Sinclair 
states  the  German  case  so  emphatically  and  so  very  inexorably 
that  we  doubt  whether  any  peace  would  be  got,  short  of  actual 
ruin  to  France,  were  he  Prime  Minister  of  Germany.  .  .  . 
The  French  would,  had  they  power,  hang  Sir  John  Sinclair  first 
and  examine  his  letter  afterwards.  For  our  part,  we  were  rather 
glad  that  this  very  plain-spoken  gentleman  got  through  the 
debateable  ground  on  the  border  in  safety  to  Luxembourg.  He 
was  in  great  danger,  and  had  there  been  a  precedent  for  shooting 
a  Member  of  Parliament  of  an  allied  nation.  Sir  John  Sinclair 
would  have  been  the  man.  Scarcely  a  man  has  a  better  right  to 
speak  than  he,  and  we  only  regret  that  such  a  very  able  letter 
should  show,  in  places,  a  little  more  bias  than  we  care  to  see 
from  a  man  in  his  position.  ...  In  the  meantime,  we  can 
most  heartily  thank  Sir  John  Sinclair  for  his  deeply  interesting, 
though  one-sided,  letter. 


From  Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  of  "The  Times"  Newspaper. 

Your  charming  volume  of  French  poetry  is  to  me  quite  a 
revelation.  With  your  complete  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  and  your  facility  of  versification,  1  can  imagine  the 
pleasure  that  you  must  have  experienced  in  the  exercise  of  this 
talent,  and  I  hope  your  muse  is  not  yet  tired. 

John  Walter. 


From  M.  Paul  Deroulede,  a  well-known  French  Poet. 
AND  Member  of  the  French  Assembly. 

These  studies  in  poetry  and  language  and  rhythm  appear  to 
me  very  curious.  What  a  number  of  ideas  you  have  started  in 
your  three  volumes  !  How  many  words,  and  how  many  fact* ! 
My  brain,  less  encyclopjedical  than  yours,  is  a  little  tired  of  itjs 
journey  in  your  wake  ;  but  the  fault  is  certainly  mine,  and  not 
yours.  I  have  been  much  interested  by  your  estimate  of  our  greater 
and  lesser  French  poets.  Pity  me  for  not  knowing  so  well  the 
two  langua^s,  for  it  is  not  given  to  many  men  to  express  so  well 
so  many  thmgs. 
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On  Sir  T.  Sinclair's  French  Work — "Larmes  et  Sourires, 
IN  Poetry  and  Prose— From  the  Paris  Newspaper, 
"La  Republique  Francaise." 

The  waste  which  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair  has  made  of  his 
faculty  for  work  and  of  his  tenacity,  is  so  much  the  more 
regrettable  because  one  recognizes  in  many  passages  that  one 
has  to  do  with  a  man  full  of  natural  wit  and  well-informed. 


From  M.  Filon,  one  of  the  Writers  in  the   "Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes" 

Your  three  volumes  form  a  real  encyclopaedia.  Your  appen- 
dices seem  to  me  a  mine  of  information.  ...  I  render  full 
justice  to  the  profound  poetical  sentiment  which  animates  you. 


From  M.  Felix  Pyat,  formerly  a  Writer  in  the  "  Figaro," 
««La  Revue  de  Paris,"  "Le  Siecle,"  "Le  National," 
"  Le  Rappel,"  Etc. 

Sir, — There  is  no  Englishman  who  knows  French  literature  as 
well  as  you,  and  few  Frenchmen  who  know  it  better  than  you, 
That  is  to  say,  that  I  have  read,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
profit,  the  two  volumes  which  you  were  good  enough  to  send 


From  Kinglake,  Author  of  ''Eothen." 

You  must  be  a  great  master  of  the  French  language,  for  I 
read  a  part  of  Thackeray  in  your  translation,  forgetting  that 
I  did  not  read  it  in  the  original.  .  .  .  You  have,  in  any 
case,  the  spontaneousness  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  which  belong* 
to  genius. 

From  the  late  Charles  Mackay,  the  well-knowtj  Poet. 

You  have  succeeded  in  an  astonishing  way  in  your  translation 
of  '♦  The  Raven  "  of  Edgar  Poe,  in  mastering  the  difficulties  of 
rendering  this  marvellous  poem  into  exquisite  French  verses. 


Count  von  Moltke,  to  the  Author  of  "The  Franco-Prussian 
War  :  Its  Cause,  History,  and  Result." 

Berlin,  December  19,  1872. 
Honoured  Sir, — You  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  your 
work  on  the  Franco -Prussian  War.     The  opinion  of  an  English 
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statesman  will  enlighten  the  public  on  the  many  false  statement* 
which  have  appeared  in  the  French  writings  to  the  damage  of 
my  countrymen. 

Time  will  prove  that  a  powerful  Germany  in  mid-Europe  is 
not  a  danger  to  her  neighbours,  but  a  security  of  peace.  With 
you,  1  hope  that  henceforth  every  State  not  immediately 
interested  will  declare  itself  against  anyone  who  endeavours  to 
disturb  this  peace. 

I  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  and  to  your  countrymen  for 
your  noble  efforts  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  our  sick  and 
wounded,  and  subscribe  myself,  with  the  greatest  esteem  and 
devotion. 

(Signed)    G.  von  Moltke. 

Sir  TOLLEMACHE   SINCLAIR,  M.P., 

Thurso  Castle,  Thurso,  Scotland. 


Translated  from  the  "Kreuz  Zeitung." 

The  opinion  of  the  English  newspapers  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war  is  shown  by  the  appearance  in  the  Times  of  an  article  by 
Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair,  who,  after  a  considerable  stay  with  the 
German  Army,  has  just  returned  to  England.  Although  we  can- 
not give  the  article  (which,  from  the  originality  of  ite  ideas,  and 
the  evident  effort  to  be  impartial,  may  be  interesting  in  Germany), 
we  shall  extract  some  of  the  most  important  passages  as  well  as 
some  others,  which  demand  more  than  a  word  of  observation. 
After  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair  has  strikingly  pourtrayed  the 
moderation  shown  by  the  Germans,  as  contrasted  with  the 
arrogance  of  the  French  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  peace, 
as  hitherto  debated,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  after  the  taking  of 
Paris  public  opinion  in  Germany  will  make  higher  demands  than 
before  of  the  conquered. 

With  praiseworthy  decision  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair  turns,  in 
the  following  paragraph,  upon  the  English,  showing  their  leaning 
towards  France  and  against  Gennany,  He  cannot  conceal  his 
astonishment  that  there  are  persons  who  do  not  understand  that 
in  France  all  parties  eagerly  desired  war  with  England.  The 
sum  of  his  conclusion  on  this  point  he  puts  in  the  significant 
sentence — "  That  every  killed  or  wounded  German  has  saved  an 
Englishman  from  a  similar  fate,  and  that  in  this  war  Germany 
fights  aa  much  for  England  as  for  herself." 

As  he  goes  on  with  great  sharpness  to  criticise  the  conduct  of 
the  war  by  the  French  (those  "Greeks  of  the  West"),  Sir 
Tollemache  Sinclair's  friendly  feeling  towards  Germany  makei 
iteelf  constantly  apparent. 
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We  add,  finally,  as  most  significant,  the  following  very  sensible 
proposals; — "The  writer  wishes  that,  to  encourage  France  in 
the  cession  of  the  forfeited  German  territory,  England  should, 
on  her  part,  set  her  a  good  example,  by  giving  up,  in  the  same 
way  as  she  freely  resigned  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece — the 
Island  of  Heligoland — useless  to  her,  and  a  gift  which  would 
be  gladly  accepted  by  Germany,  and  thus  efface  all  dissatisfac- 
tion at  England's  attitude  towards  her.  Now,  we  are  sure  that 
our  Englishman  deceives  himself  as  little  here  as  in  his  opinion 
of  our  army,  and  it  is  only  to  be  desired  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  there  were  more  men  like  him. 

Heligoland  has  since  been  ceded  by  England  to  Germany. 

From  the  "Ost  Preussiche  Zeitung." 

Among  these  writers  of  communicated  letters,  one  of  the 
most  zealous  champions  for  Germany — her  rights  and  her  claims 
— is  the  Member  of  Parliament,  Sir  ToUemache  Sinclair.  He  is 
acquainted  with  Germany — travelled  through  it  before  the  war 
and  since  it  commenced — visiting  the  fields  of  battle  and 
ambulances  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  and  upon  these  has 
written  valuable,  because  unexaggerated,  reports.  His  repeated 
and  detailed  letters  to  The  Times,  Morning  Advertiser,  and  other 
newspapers,  have  appeared  on  the  side  of  Germany,  against  her 
English  opponents  and  their  charges,  and  has  especially  main- 
tained her  right  to  the  re-acquisition  of  Alsace  and  German- 
Lorraine.  In  one  of  his  most  recent  letters,  he  acutely  answers 
the  objections  made  to  the  annexation  of  a  pretendedly  unwilling 
"  J,  by  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  nearly  every  other 


From  the  "  Kolnische  Zeitung." 

An  English  M.P.,  Sir  ToUemache  Sinciair,  of  Thurso  Castle, 
who  has  several  times  visited  the  seat  of  war,  has  sent  two  com- 
prehensive articles  to  the  Times,  which  combine  the  most 
praiseworthy  impartiality  with  the  justest  apprehension  of  the 
position  of  aifairs,  and  prove  in  the  most  gratifying  way  that 
thoughtful  and  well-informed  Englishmen  consider  the  cause  of 
Germany  to  be  the  right  one  throughout. 

Sir  ToUemache  Sinclair  depicts  in  a  singularly  clear  and 
thoroughly  truthful  manner  the  disgraceful  and  false  bearing  of 
the  French  and  the  manly  and  upright  behaviour  of  the  Germang, 
on  whose  side  he  agrees  throughout,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  visited  the  seat  of  war  as  an  attentive  observer. 
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We  have  entered  somewhat  fully  ou  this  article,  because  it 
must  make  a  very  good  impression  in  England  when  experienced 
men — Members  of  Parliament — declare  themselves  so  openly  on 
the  side  of  Germany.  Such  articles  do  honour  to  the  English 
nation,  and  enable  us  to  hope  that  the  English  Government 
itielf  will  take  the  right  course. 


From  a  Leading  Article  in  "The  Times." 
Erckmann  Chatrian  tells  us  how  little  pity  the  peasants  used 
to  show  for  the  wounded  soldiers,  their  own  countrymen.  Tlie 
same  phenomenon  is  noticed  in  the  present  war.'  Sir  ToUe- 
mache  Sinclair  described  yesterday  the  indifference  with  which 
the  French  bystanders  and  even  their  unwounded  comrades 
witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  imagination  and  sentiment  which  education  gives  are 
necessary  for  a  quick  sympathy  with  suffering.  In  the  old 
wars  the  soldier,  looked  upon  by  Frmce,  by  General,  and  by 
society  as  a  kind  of  public  gladiator,  who  must  be  killed  or  die 
sooner  or  later,  went  to  his  fate  with  recklessness,  and  whole 
levies  of  conscripts  disappeared,  to  be  succeeded  by  others  as  a 
matter  of  course. 


Translated  from  the  "  Londoner  Zeituno." 
Sir  J.  G.  ToUemache  Sinclair,  one  of  the  best  informed  per- 
sons ou  Continental  matters  in  this  country,  writes  to  The  Times 
as  follows: — "Had  I  gone  to  the  theatre  of  war  as  an  ardent 
admirer  of  France,  I  must  have  returned  an  enthusiastic 
partizan  of  Germany,  after  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  noble  bearing  of  this  brave  nation  with  the 
despicable  deeds  of  the  French."  It  is  very  agreeable  to  find 
in  this  country,  where  so  few  persons  understand  Continental 
politics,  some  highly-cultivated  individuals  who  with  great 
insight  defend  the  rights  of   Germany. 

From  the  "NoRD  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitunc;,"  of  Berlin, 
August  28th,  1877. 

Sir  T.  Sinclair  is  known  since  1870  to  the  German  Press 
through  his  unceasing  efforts  during  the  war  to  influence  his 
countrymen  in  favotir  of  the  German  cause.  By  speech  and 
writing.  Sir  T.  Sinclair  stood  up  for  the  justice  of  the  Germans 
in  warding  oflF  the  French  attacks,  and  for  the  fairness  of  the 
German  offers  of  peace.     He  has  not  only  displayed  a  very 
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stirring  actirity  on  the  subject  of  the  care  of  the  wounded,  but 
found  leisure  to  quote  numerous  articles  from  the  leading 
English  and  foreign  papers  in  favour  of  Germany  against  the 
attacks  and  falsehoods  of  that  portion  of  the  Press  who  were 
hostile  to  us.  His  activity  was  recognised  by  letters  of  thanks 
from  Prince  Bismarck,  from  Versailles,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  received  a  letter  from  Marshal  Count  Moltke.  Sir 
T.  Sinclair  is  now  occupied  on  a  book,  and  in  a  few  days  we 
shall  hear  his  views  in  favour  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Greek 
Empire.  Sir  T.  Sinclair  here  tells  his  countrymen  something 
hardly  agreeable  to  them.  Had  they  only  to  choose  between  a^ 
Kussian  and  a  Greek  Mediterranean  fleet,  they  would  choose 
the  latter  as  the  lesser  evil ;  but  in  thereby  quieting  this  Power, 
they  would  certainly  displease  every  other  maritime  Power 
which  comes  near  the  English  on  the  way  between  Gibraltar 
and  Suez.  And  with  the  growth  of  Greece  there  would  also  be 
a  growth  of  its  naval  power,  its  maritime  importance,  and  also 
an  increase  of  Greek  commerce  and  Greek  influence  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  do  not  know  if  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  English  to  satisfy  themselves  with  these 
ideas. 

When  Sir  J.  G.  T.  Sinclair  began,  he  not  only  had  a  claim  ta 
the  consideration  of  the  Germans,  who  remember  with  pleasure 
their  debt  of  gratitude  to  him,  without  at  the  same  time 
endorsing  in  their  full  extent  his  political  opinions  in  regard  ta 
Greece,  but  he  can  also  recall,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of 
his  countrymen,  the  Iron  Duke,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who, 
fifty  years  ago,  had  another  Greece  in  view  than  that  which  had 
too  nobly  struggled  again  to  be  subdued,  but  which  was  finally 
deemed  too  small  to  form  a  powerful  active  State  with  a  mission 
as  bearer  of  civilization  into  the  East. 

So  far,  no  one  could  treat  the  subject  with  more  warmth  and 
eloquence  than  Sir  T.  Sinclair.  The  many  political  and  un- 
political heads  in  Europe,  whom  the  present  war  alarms,  because 
they  fear  the  very  improbable  aggrandisement  of  Russia,  will 
find  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Scotch  baronet  the  most  fitting^ 
way  for  their  own  tranquillity,  and  therefore  they  will  probably 
be  strongly  supported. 

AT.  BuissoN,  WHO  IS  Head  of  the  College  of  Alagui  at 
Tunis,  says,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  T.  Sinclair,  of  his  trans- 
lation OF  "The  Song  of  a  Shirt:" 
You  have  preserved  the  rhythm  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
ori^nal — that  is  to  say,  the  most  important  part.  If  you  had 
given   up  that  objectionable   thing — rhyme,  your    production 
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would  be  perfect.  My  modest  advice  to  you— I  give  it  to  you 
frankly — is,  translate  the  beautiful  and  immortal  passages  in 
English  poetry  into  blank  verse ;  you  would,  I  am  sure,  make 
them  very  musical  and  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  originals. 


From  the  Comtesse  de  Gasparin,  Author  of  "Les  Horizons 
Celestes,"  etc. 

Your  English  verses  are  those  of  a  true  poet — of  a  master. 
Vigour,  tenderness,  harmony,  they  have  all  these,  still  there  is  a 
^*but,"  to  apply  the  English  form  to  our  French  versification ! 
Should  all  the  French  know  English  as  well  as  you  know  and  as 
you  handle  our  language — yes,  a  hundred  times  yes ! 

To  make  them  speak  anglicised  French  in  our  poetry  once 
more  I  put  a  series  of  .  .  .  Learned  men  will  study  with  a 
profound  interest  your  three  volumes — I  was  going  to  say 
invasion,  but — but  I  do  not  think  that  our  Parnassus — of  the  old 
style — will  allow  the  British  Standard  to  be  placed  on  its 
summit.  There  remains  an  important  study — a  daring  attempt, 
and  if  victory  is  not  the  conclusion,  the  very  great  merit  of  the 
chief  of  the  expedition — his  ability,  his  rare  talent — will  remain 
an  ascertained  fact  in  France  as  elsewhere.  May  your  barque, 
or  rather,  your  squadron — it  will  meet  with  a  rough  sea — arrive 
safe  and  sound  on  the  shores  of  France.  In  any  case  England 
will  be  proud  of  you,  and  we  also,  for  having  excited  your 
interest,  awakened  your  ambition  and  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
work  rich  in  ideas — a  real  acquisition,  by  which,  for  certain,  all 
thinkers  will  profit. 


M.  Theodore  de  Banville,  one  oi<  the  I^eadino  French 
Poets,  says  : — 

I  come  to  the  poetical  efforts  which  you  have  personally  made, 
and  which  I  have  perused  and  re -perused,  with  the  most  ardent — 
with  the  most  lively  interest.  Nothing  is  more  captivating, 
more  ingenious,  and  certainly  the  results  which  you  have 
obtained  prove  how  completely  you  were  right  in  undertaking 
this  great  labour.  It  is  certain  that  your  poems,  when  read, 
have  a  living  and  special  harmony.  I  can  only  applaud  you  as  a 
poet  and  admire  you  in  tke  great  talent  which  you  have  of 
pourtraying,  charming  and  touching  the  feelings,  and  I  would 
encourage  you  to  lay  your  work  before  the  French  public. 
Certainly  you  have  powerfully  aided  to  throw  light  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  will  shine  forth.  T  associate  myself  to  your  efforts 
with  all  sympathy.  Theodore  de  Banville. 
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From  Madame  Ackermann,  a  Celebrated  French   Poetess, 

PARTICULARLY  PRAISED  BY  St.   BeUVE. 

The  poetical  reforms  for  which  you  hope,  appear  to  me 
monstrous.  Nevertheless  I  will  not  close  my  letter  in  so 
disobliging  a  tone.  I  am  therefore  very  glad  to  be  able  to  ter- 
minate it  by  a  compliment.  Your  prose  is  good,  simple,  correct. 
One  would  suppose  that  it  emanated  from  a  French  pen. 

L.  Ackermann. 

Letter  from  Zola,  the  Celebrated  French  Novelist  and 
Critic,  to  Sir  T.  Sinclair. 

Sir,  — I  am  so  overwhelmed  with  work  at  the  present  moment 
that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  read  the  many  pages  which  you  have 
sent  me  ;  but  I  have  been  able  to  look  through  them,  and  I  have 
seen  that,  in  fact,  you  fight  for  truth.  You  have  an  advantage 
over  us—  namely,  to  be  placed  far  from  us  and  to  see  us  at  a 
different  angle,  which  gives  your  criticisms  a  special  interest. 
My  reproach  is  that  it  is  written  in  too  many  fragments,  and  one 
does  not  feel  that  there  is  a  philosophy  at  the  bottom — I  mean 
a  generality  of  views. 

Pray  accept  the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished  senti- 
ments. Emile  Zola. 


Mr.  Mallock,  author  of  "Is  Life  Worth  Living,"  etc, 

which  has  been  translated  into  French,  wrote  of  the  translation 
of  his  English  translation  from  Lucretius  into  French  verse : — 
"  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  exactitude  of  your 
translations,  combined  with  what  seems  to  me  a  great  facility  of 
metrical  treatment.     I  was  strongly  impressed  with  this. 


From  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  etc.,  etc., 
British  Ambassador  in  Parts. 
I  like  your  French  translations :  they  seem  very  clever. 

From  the  '*  Morning  Advertiser." 
Amongst  the  many  interesting  communications  which  have 
reached  this  country  from  the  seat  of  war  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  sick  and  wounded  and  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  for  their  relief,  we  have  read  none  more 
deserving  of  attention  than  that  which  has  been  published  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  ToUemache  Sinclair.  .  .  .  We  therefore  turn 
to  Sir  T.  Sinclair's  letter,  not  only  because  anything  proceeding 
from  his  pen  merits  attention,  but  because  he  has  carefully 
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examined  the  subject,  and  hfis  been  in  communication  in  regard 
to  it  with  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  hare  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  what  is  needed. 


Part  Letter  from  Mr.  George  Warriner, 
late  Storekeeper  at  Arlon,  to  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Sick  and  Wounded,  which  appeared  in  The  Times  in  answer  to  a 
letter  from  Sir  T.  Sinclair : — 

"  I  will  give  your  correspondent  every  credit  for  his  exertions. 
He  received  the  first  goods  into  the  stores  at  Arlon  which  I  was 
unloading  from  the  railway  trucks.  Not  knowing  him,  I  imagined 
him  to  be  some  person  accustomed  to  the  storehouses  of  Upper 
Thames  Street,  and  he  most  certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  for  his  exertions,  independent  of  the  good  he  did  after- 
wards. If  he  had  remained  in  Arlon  another  twelve  hours  he 
would  have  found  that  all  his  suggestions  would  have  heen 

carried  out.  

From  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  Author  of  "  Degeneration." 

1  wish  I  had  leisure  to  reply  as  it  deserves  to  your  letter  so 
intensely  pathetic  in  its  anxious  enquiry  as  to  the  future  of 
individual  man.  ...  I  know  the  original  of  "  La  Vie  Est 
Vaiiie."  You  have  rendered  it  masterfully  (in  English  verse.) 
Your  **  Dream  Faces  "  is  sweet  but  melancholy. 


Translation  of  a  Letter  from  M.  Clovis  Uughes, 
Poet  and  Deputy,  to  a  Friend. 

I  have  now  attentively  re-perused  the  translation  of  the 
*' Adieu,"  of  Byron  (by  Sir  T.  Sinclair.)  My  impression 
remains  the  same.  His  knowledge  of  our  language  is  perfect ; 
but  the  verses  are  harsh  and  do  not  run  smoothly.  The  measures 
are  not  harmonious.  This  is,  however,  what  happens  almost 
always  when  we  write  verses  in  a  language  which  is  not  that  of 
our  cradle.  One  must  also  make  allowance  for  translation, 
which  encloses  the  writer  in  the  inflexible  circle  of  the  author. 

I  would  wager  that  our  poet  would  be  much  more  at  his  ease 
if  he  wrote  these  French  verses  to  express  an  idea  which  was 
personal  to  himself,  a  sentiment  quite  his  own.  For  the  rest  I 
can  only  felicitate  him  on  his  attempt.  There  is  there  an  effort 
which  merits  the  encouragement  of  literary  persons. 

Yours  truly, 

Paris,  10th  June,  1894.  Ci/)vis  Hughes. 

I  have  since  revised  my  translation  of  Byron's  "  Fare  Thee 
Well  "  and  "  If  For  Ever,"  and  I  have,  I  think,  removed  entirely 
the  harshness  with  which  he  found  fault. 
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Charles  Yriarte,  the  celebrated  Critic  of  Paintings  and 
Works  of  Art,  and  the  Author  of  "Les  Borgias,"  etc., 
SAYS  in  a  Letter  to  me — 

I  have  received  your  letter  and  your  extracts  of  poetry,  and  I 
am  very  much  ashamed  not  to  be  able  to  reply  by  showing, 
like  yourself,  a  knowledge  so  profound  of  the  laws  of  French 
and  of  English  poetry.  You  must  have  sucked  at  your  birth 
the  milk  of  our  poets  to  be  able  to  quote  to  me  (even  with  their 
faults  and  their  heresies)  the  greatest  amongst  them.  .  .  .  The 
newspapers  have  a  horror  of  poetry,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  revel  in  the  most  outrageously  prosaic  prose  proves- 
sufficiently  their  indifference  to  poets. 


M.  Lacaussade,  a  well-known  Poet,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Senate  of  France,  says: — 

I  will  have  great  pleasure  in  conversing  with  you  about  your 
literary  works,  so  remarkable  in  many  respects,  so  usefal  to 
literary  men  in  England  and  France  concerning  that  thing  which 
is  so  little  read  which  is  called  poetry.  I  have  read  your  volume 
of  "  Pleurs  et  Sourires,"  and  I  have  taken  a  curious  and  edifying 
interest  in  it.  I  have  found  in  it  both  pleasure  and  profit,  and  I 
have  thought  I  recognized  in  it  a  prose  writer  and  a  poet  by 
descent,  and  joining  to  these  original  qualities  a  knowledge  as 
deep,  as  extensive  of  our  language,  of  our  writers,  of  our  prose, 
and  of  our  poetry,  even  of  our  prosody  and  of  its  absurdities, 
and,  what  has  gone  most  to  my  heart,  a  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  literary  genius  of  France. 


On  Sir  T.  Sinclair's  "Defence  of  Russia;" 
a  Letter  from  Kinglake. 

28,  Hyde  Park  Place,  Marble  Arch. 

Dear  Sinclair, — We  are  all  of  us,  I  suppose,  governed  more 
or  less  by  outward  appearances,  and  certainly  your  work  seems 
to  gain  in  power  by  taking  the  form  of  a  portly  volume,  or 
perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  more  one  reads  the  better  one 
appreciates  your  wild,  reckless  fun. 

I  am  so  constituted  that  a  "play  upon  words  "  does  not  give 
me  in  general  any  amusement,  but,  somehow,  you  have  such  an 
original,  racy  way  of  conceiving  a  pun  and  flinging  it  in  the  face 
of  the  adversary  that  I  find  myself  lamghing  beyond  all  measure,. 


and  then  aftenrarde  laughing  again  and  again  at  the  recollection 
of  the  combat  between  yon  and  the  Choaen  People  (the  Jews). 

Very  truly  yonra, 
Sortmber  9tk,  1877,  (Signed)        A.  W.  Kdcglakx. 


Deab  Sdjclaie, 

>Ianj  thanks  for  the  Extracts  too  kindly  send  me.  I  am 
not  eo  nnwell  as  to  be  unable  to  laugh  afresh  at  the  ipectacle  of 
the  French  Litteratenrs  auz  prltes  with  you  upon  the  sacred 
subject  of  their  *•  Classica.''  Would  that  somebody  with  your 
nerve  and  aodactty  had  assailed  them  a  few  centuries  ago  before 
the  formation  of  the  Claasie  Glacier ! 

Very  truly  yours, 

A,  W.  KlXGLAKE. 


Bbowvdig  UAd  Mrs.  Ford  that  be  considered  some  epigrams 
of  mine  wkieh  I  ImmI  sent  her,  excellent,  and  he  punctuated  one 
of  them. 


Charles  Mackav,  the  well-known  jxKrt,  said  in  a  letter  to  me, 
lOur  translataon  of  the  '  Bridge  of  Sighs '  is  admirable, 
xu^tiung  can  be  better ;  that  of  the  '  Cuckoo '  is  not  in  my 
opinion  up  to  the  same  high  level  .  .  I  wish  to  express  my 
feeling  of  the  hoiiour  which  you  have  done  me  in  translating  my 
poem  'O  ye  tears'  into  your  el^ant  French,  and  my  high 
apf)c«ciatioii  of  the  way  in  which  you  hare  overcome  the  greater 
portion  of  the  difficulties  which  are  inherent  in  the  tack  of 
rendering  the  poetical  English  into  what  I  am  obliged  to  call  the 
hard,  dry  and  ynmic  French.  Xom  tnuMlatioD  of  'I  lay  in 
■orrow  much  distressed '  seems  to  me  extremely  good.*" 


Sir  Thiodoke  hLkmis,  the  best  of  modem  transiatoni  of 
poetry  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  Blackwood'i  Maaaziiw,  Ac., 
to  vhom  I  sent  ay  English  tnasbtioB  of  Alfred  de  Mosset's 
^'Bappelle  Toi,"  which  wm  oiicinally  pablMhed  iu  The  PM  MaU 
Magaaime^  wvolc  to  me,  ^  I  wish  I  could  clothe  in  eorromooding 
Eagiish  half  as  well  as  you  have  done  Alfred  de  Musset's 
bcsDtafnl  *  Bappelle  Toi  'j"'  and  in  a  more  recent  letter  of  October, 
1900,  he  says  of  some  additionsi  poema  and  translations  which  1 
Urn,  **  I  hare  now  read  them  aU.  I  hare  found  them  very 
Theve  are  j\mmmgt%  in  ona  of  your  poems  that 
a  deep  echo  in  my  heart.** 
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I  HAD  tiie  hononr  of  dining  with  Victor  Hugo  at  his  koine 

and  of  reading  to  him  afterwards  some  of  my  translations  of 
English  poetry  into  French  rerse,  on  which  he  complimented 
me  with  some  reserves. 


Max  Nordau  (some  of  whose  works  hare  been  translated  into 
about  twelre  languages)  in  a  letter  to  me  says,  '•  I  considered  it 
a  privilege  to  l]«  in  connection  with  a  man  of  yonr  standing, 
yonr  high  culture  and  your  genuine  talents.'' 


The   following  is  a  trakslatiok  of  ihb  CRincisif  bt  thb 
Editor  of  "The  Pesther  Llotd/'  iHE-LEADDie nsw9AP£S 

OF  HUMGART,  ON  SiR  TOLLEMACHE  SINCLAIR'S  TBAHSLATKW  W 

Petofi's  celebrated  poem  *•  Haaglzten,"  (Mt  Aspibahoh.) 
•'  His  Excellency  Prince  Batthyany-Strattmaun  has  been  kini 
enough  to  present  us  with  a  French  and  an  English  tranabtioa 
of  the  beautiful  poem  by  Petofi,  entitled  **  Haaglzten.**  The 
translations  are  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair,  the 
ex-member  of  parliament,  who  converted  into  poetry  a  prose 
translation  found  in  London.  The  rendering  is  very  excellent, 
and  it  is  astonishing  that  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair,  who  only  had 
access  to  the  spirit  of  the  poem  in  a  roundabout  manner,  should 
not  only  have  been  able  to  reproduce  the  feeling  but  even  the 
words  of  the  poem  so  completely.  In  the  following  column  w« 
have  very  much  pleasure  in  giving  these  two  translations. 
(Nor.  1st,  1900.) 

WiLDCRorr,  Putset  Heath,  S.W. 

18th  FebrMory,  1903. 
Dear  Mrs.  H., 

Thanks  for  your  letter,  and  the  poetry  by  Sir  Tollemache 
Sinclair,  Bart.     Notwithstanding  their  strong  poetic  power.   I 
do  not  think  we  can  use  them :   a  fact  which  I  regret  as  I 
enjoyed  reading  them  myself  very  much. 
I  return  the  MS. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 

Faithfully  yours, 
Geo.  NewkkSw 

January  26th,  1887. 
Dear  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair, 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  for 
the  copy  of  your  communication  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  which 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  enclose.     Your  letter  ahall  bare 
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my  very  careful  consideration,  but  until  the  report  of  the 
Commission  now  sitting  under  the  Presidency  of  Lord  Cowper 
has  come  into  my  hands,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position 
to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair,  Bart.  Sali!>;bury. 


8,  RUE  Leonie,  Paris, 

January  20th,  1903. 
Dear  Sir  Tollemache, 

Sure  enough,  I  have  read  all  the  several  manuscripts, 
Omw  Khayyam's  verses  as  well  as  the  rest,  only  I  did  not  think 
you  expected  me  to  say  something  about  them.  Yon  know  I 
entertain  a  high  opinion  of  your  gift  of  rhythm  and  rhyme. 
Your  power  of  poetical  diction  is  certainly  exceptional ;  perhaps 
your  constant  and  fond  frequentation  of  that  great  master, 
Byron,  may  account  for  the  fine  development  of  your  attainment 
in  that  direction,  unless  it  be  an  inborn  faculty  or  a  paternal 
inheritance. 

Of  course,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  anything  I  have 
written  you  about  yourself,  or,  in  fact,  about  anything,  except 
my  family  affairs,  when  you  like,  where  you  like,  and  the  way 
you  like.  Your  veneration  for  Byron  is  touching  and  beautiful. 
This  is  really  hero  worship  of  an  inspiring  kind !  My  master 
and  friend  Lombroso,  unhappily,  has  not  always  used  his  sources 
with  the  necessary  discretion  and  has  been  often  too  credulous 
when  he  read  unwarranted  gossip  in  papers  or  V)ooks  without 
any  authority.  This  may  account  for  the  too  many  inexactitudes 
in  his  statements  of  facts.  Of  German  opinions  worth  quoting 
I  should  only  mention,  besides  those  you  have  already  on  your 
record,  that  of  PMuard  Engel,  in  his  History  of  the  English 
Literature,  translated,  I  believe,  into  English,  and  that  of  Karl 
Bleibtreu,  in  his  book  on  Byron. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  particulars  yon  kindly 
communicate  as  to  my  works  in  the  British  Museum  labrary. 
I  concern  myself  very  little  with  the  destiny  of  my  books,  after 
they  have  been  published  and  fairly  begun  their  career  in  the 
world.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  my  books  have  been 
translated,  not  in  K5,  but  in  18  languages  :  there  are  Portuguese, 
Polish,  Tchech,  Hebrew  (!),  and  Japanese  (!)  versions  extant 
that  do  not  seem  to  be  represented  in  the  British  Museum 
Library.     If  I  can,  I  shall  complete  the  collection. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir  Tollemache, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

N.  NORDIU. 
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60,  Wtnnstat  Gardens, 
Kensington,  W. 
Dear  Sir  Tollemache,  25th  October,  1896. 

I  must  thank  you  for  the  statistics  on  marriage  which 
you  BO  kindly  left  for  me.  They  are  most  interesting,  and  will 
be  yery  useful. 

I  enjoyed  your  visit  very  much,  and  found  your  conver- 
sation altogether  stimulating  and  delightful,  I  only  wish  it  had 
not  been  interrupted,  so  that  I  could  have  had  the  full  advantage 
of  it.  However,  perhaps  you  will  give  me  another  opportunity. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you, 
now  that  I  know  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sarah  Grand. 
(The  well-known  novelist.) 


18,  Charing  Cross  Road, 

London,  W.C. 

17th  December,  1896. 
Dear  Sir  John, 

I  know  Alfred  de  Musset's  **  Rappelle-Toi "  and  your 
translation  seems  to  ipe  excellent.  I  shall  be  happy  to  use  it  in 
this  magazine  if  you  will  be  satisfied  with  an  honorarium  of 
£2  28.  and  are  content  to  leave  the  date  of  publication  entirely 
to  me  to  determine.  It  must  also  be  understood  that  you  do 
not  republish  the  translation  anywhere  or  in  any  form  until 
four  months  after  its  appearance  in  our  pages. 

I  must  add  that  we  could  not  publish  the  original  in  a 
parallel  column.  Yours  truly, 

Douglas  Straight. 

From  Herr  Karl  Blind. 
Dear  Sir  Tollemache, 

Your  article  on  Shakspeare  contains  at  any  rate  remark- 
able facts.  In  so  far,  it  will  be  held  to  be  the  more  interesting 
of  the  two.  Yours  truly, 

Karl  Blind. 


Letter  to  Sir  T.  Sinclair  from  M.  Yves-Guyot,  Editor  of 
"Le  Stecle"  of  Paris. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  your  work  on 
^'  Trade  and  the  Empire,"  the  arguments  are  very  striking  and 
very  clearly  demonstrative. 
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I  have  had  your  two  volumes  bound  and  that  which 
contains  the  criticism  of  the  errors  of  '*  Taiue  in  his  Notes  on 
England  "  has  caused  delight  to  the  numerous  critics  to  whom  I 
have  shown  it. 

My  wife  and  my  daughters  are  naturally  interested  in 
your  two  volumes  which  prove  the  skill  with  which  you  handle 
the  French  language. 

Cordially  yours, 

YVES-GUYOT. 


On  my  Letter  in  the  "Westminster  Gazette"  about 
Russia  and  Japan,  from  M.  Yves-Guyot, 
Dear  Sir,  ' 

I  thank  you  for  having  sent  me  your  letter  on  the 
Meagi'e  Commerce  of  Korea  and  Manchuria.  Nothing  can  be 
more  eloquent  than  these  figures.  One  finds  similar  figures  at 
the  base  of  the  majority  of  wars  called  commercial.  Statistic* 
are  only  new  and  humanity  is  always  disposed  to  go  from  what 
Herbert  Spencer  called  the  indefinite  to  the  definite. 

Cordially  yours, 
Feb.  drd,  1904.  Yves-Guyot. 


From  "The  Westliche  Post"  of  St.  Louis, 
United  States  of  America. 

Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair,  who  for  a  long  time  past  has  been 
prominently  known  as  a  great  philo-Gennan  and  as  an  able 
polyglot  translator,  has  most  obligingly  sent  us  some  of  his 
writings,  which  throughout  are  highly  interesting,  and  to  which 
we  intend  to  recur  on  some  other  occasion. 


Jan.  nth,  1885. 

Sir,— I  have  read  your  interesting  paper  on  the  Venezuelan 
Question  with  great  satisfaction  as  far  as  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  19.  I  think  the  exposition  of  the  case  is  masterful,  and 
convincing,  though  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  seen  more 
about  what  the  36  maps  in  the  Bntish  Museum  say.  At  any 
rate  it  proves  enough  to  satisfy  any  one  not  averse  to  an 
honorable  and  peaceful  settlement — that  the  only  way  to  arrive 
at  it  is  to  submit  the  whole  question  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration. 

No  doubt  we  claim  too  much,  and  that  the  Venezuelans  like- 
wise claim  far  more  than  a  fair  and  impartial  Board  would  be 
willing  to  concede.  It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  who  foresees  the 
results  of  such  a  contest  as  would  be  waged  between  the  two 
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Anglo-Saxon  nations  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  calm  the  irritation 
of  America,  and  persuade  the  British  to  relinquish  their 
ungracious  attitude.  I  have  always  found  the  Americans  the 
easiest  people  in  the  world  to  get  along  with  though  they  are  so 
inflammable  on  occasion.  Therefore  I  wish  for  your  splendid 
letter  all  the  influence  it  deserves,  and  give  you  sincere  thanks 
for  such  a  treat  as  it  has  been  to  me. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Henry  M.  Stanley. 
(The  celebrated  African  traveller.) 


Dear  Sik, 

You  have  found  a  mine  of  information.  Your  style  is 
admirable  for  a  calm,  presentation  of  the  facts,  a  sixpenny 
pamphlet  of  50  or  60  pp.  would  sell  well,  if  properly  advertised. 
"While  you  would  not  make  money  by  it  I  do  not  think  you 
would  lose,  while  you  would  certainly  be  esteemed  as  an 
authority.  Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  M.  Stanley. 
(The  celebrated  African  traveller.) 


Bryntysilio, 

near  Ll^vngollen. 
My  Dear  Sib  John,  'Alth  October,  1903. 

I  have  kept  the  poems  you  permit  me  to  keep,  and  am 
glad  to  have  them,  and  return  the  other  j)apers  all  of  which  I 
have  read  with  interest. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Theodore  Martin. 


Slains  Castle, 

Aberdeenshire, 
Dear  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair,  5  Oct.,  /03. 

Your  kind  letter  has  reached  me  here,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days'  visit.  I  have  read  your  charming  and  scholarly 
rendering  of  my  father's  poem  with  great  admiration,  and  look 
forward  to  showing  it  to  my  sister,  who  will,  I  am  certain, 
regard  it  with  no  less  appreciation. 

With  many  thanks,  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 
Crewe. 

Guerini  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  Italian  poems  adding  "  You 
have  translated  my  poem  perfectly." 
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1  had  a  complimentary  letter  by  Paul  Bourgel  on  a  translation 
of  mine  into  French  verse,  which  had  appeared  in  a  Parisian 
newspaper. 


From  The  Westminster  Review  of  March,  1903. 

In  an  article  on  French  Republican  Leaders,  Karl  Blind  says : 
"  It  was  then  that  German  national  spirit  found  its  expression 
in  Becker's  Rhine  Song  of  which  Sir  Tollemachc  Sinclair,  the 
former  Liberal  Member  for  Caithness  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  has  given  a  powerful  translation,  or  free  adaptation, 
in  excellent  style.  His  support  of  the  German  cause  in  1870-71 
has  been  a  valuable  one,  not  only  through  letters  to  The  Times, 
but  also  by  services  he  rendered  to  the  German  wounded  and 
sick  on  the  battlefields  and  afterwards  by  the  pubHcation  of  a 
work  on  the  Franco- German  War.     I  subjoin  his  poetic  version  : 

The  Ever-German  Rhine. 

No  !  France  shall  ne'er  obtain  thee, 

Thou  noble  German  Rhine, 
Though  thirsting  to  regain  thee 

Her  eagles  scream  :  •'  Thou'rt  mine." 
No !  ne'er  while  grandly  flowing 

Tween  thy  strong  banks  so  green  ; 
Whilst  one  youth,  fear  unknowing. 

Who  sails  on  thee  is  seen. 

No  !  France  shall  ne'er  possess  thee, 

Thou  fair,  thou  German  Rhine, 
So  long  as  free  hearts  bless  thee, 

And  drink  thy  matchless  wine — 
Ne'er  while  thy  mighty  water, 

Thy  rocks  eternal  laves, 
The  rout  of  France  has  taught  her 

That  Germans  ne'er  were  slaves. 

No !  France  shall  ne'er  surround  thee, 

Thou  loved,  thou  German  Rhine, 
While  warriors  brave  around  thee 

With  women  dear  are  thine ; 
While  on  thy  banks  still  hover 

Our  bard's  enchanting  strains — 
Ne'er  till  thy  depths  close  over 

The  last  man's  lifeblood  stains. 
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Letter  from  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
Highbury  Moor  Green,  Birmingham. 

Oct.  2^rd,  1885. 
Dear  Sir  Tollemache, 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  20th 
instant  with  the  rery  interesting  account  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  you  in  connection  with  the  management  of  your  estates. 
I  gladly  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  broad  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  you  have  always  treated 
political  questions,  and  I  am  encouraged  to  find  that  a  landlord 
of  your  great  experience  is  able  to  give  support  to  the  proposals 
I  have  made,  although  if  all  landlords  were  as  anxious  as  you 
have  been  to  meet  the  wishes  of  their  tenants  and  the  necessities 
of  the  community  it  is  probable  that  further  legislation  would 
never  have  been  necessary. 

I  shall  consider  carefully  the  various  points  mentioned 
in  your  letter  and  am  able  heartily  to  agree  with  the  objects  you 
have  in  view.  I  incline  to  doubt  whether  the  longer  hours  on 
the  Continent  really  give  foreigners  any  advantage  in  competition. 
My  own  experience  as  a  manufacturer  was  that  we  were  quite 
able  to  hold  our  own  although  the  wages  we  paid  were  nearly 
double  the  rate  paid  for  similar  work  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  although  the  hours  of  work  were  shorter.  The  difference 
is  compensated  by  the  more  effective  character  of  the  labour. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  your  son  at 
Inverness,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  time  I  was  only  able  to 
say  a  few  words  to  him. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Chamberlain. 
Sir  J.  G.  Tollemache  Sinclair,  M.P. 


From  L.  Atherley-Jones,  M.P. 

21/2/96. 
Dear  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair, 

I  must  apologise  for  not  writing  to  you  earlier  to  thank 
you  for  being  so  good  as  to  send  me  your  very  valuable  notes 
and  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  Venezuelan  Boundary 
Question.  I  referred  in  the  House  to  the  fact  that  you  had 
been  good  enough  to  give  me  much  valuable  information. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  I  did  not  get  support  from  our  side  of 
the  House  in  order  to  force  the  Government  to  give  some 
assurance.  I  regard,  and  I  hope  you  agree  with  me,  this  delay 
as  most  dangerous. 

VD 
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I  Bhall  not  let  the  matter  drop,  and  shall  be  grateful  for  any 
suggestion  you  may  favour  me  with. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully,  &c., 

L.  Atherley-Jones. 

St.  Petersburg,  12,  Panteleimanskt's, 

Nov.  2  (17),  /99. 

From  Professor  Martens,  the  Greatest  Authority  on 
International  Law. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter  of 
Oct.  the  27th,  by  which  you  communicated  to  me  your 
Arbitration  scheme  for  cases  when  one  Power  refuses  to  go 
to  Arbitration.  I  venture  to  say  that  your  scheme  is  very 
ingenious  and  I  should  be  happy  to  discuss  it  in  a  diplomatic 
conference  like  that  of  the  Hague.  Your  scheme  has  all  my 
sympathy,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  Powers  would  make  very  great 
difficulties  as  to  accepting  it.  The  first  condition  of  its  existence 
would  be  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  which  would  really 
be  a  Permanent  one,  not  hke  the  Permanent  Court  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  If  it  were  possible  to  see  established  such  a 
real  Permanent  Arbitration  Court  your  scheme  should  be 
examined  most  seriously.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  are  at 
present  further  from  such  a  real  Court  of  Arbitration  than  we 
were  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Martens. 

Max  Nordau  on  Sir  T.  Sinclair's  Letter  in  "  The  West- 
minster Gazette  "  of  January  28th,  1904,  on  the  Russo- 
Japanese  Question. 

8,  Rue  LfeONiE,  Paris, 
'♦Dear  Sir  Tollemache,  Jan.  Slst,  1904. 

Many  thanks  for  your  admirable  paper. 
You  speak  the  language  of  statistics,  which  is  the  language 
of  reason.  But  reason  seems  the  one  thing  that  is  absent  from 
Ihe  deaUngs  of  diplomatists.  Besides,  Japan  does  not  so  much 
care  for  trade  and  mines  in  Korea  as  for  the  possession  of  the 
•oil  for  the  purpose  of  settling  there  the  surplus  of  her 
population.  With  kind  regards, 

Yours  truly, 

Dr.  M.  Nordau." 
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Mr.  Harold  CJox,  Secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club,  wrote 
TO  THE  Author  of  these  Notes: 
*♦  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  kindly  allowing  me  to  see  your 
interesting  letters  to  Lord  Rosebery.    The  points  you  make  are 
some  of  them  new  to  me,  and  all  of  them  well  put." 


Lord  Rosebert,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author,  says  that  hi» 
letters  to  him  are  **  interesting,"  and  his  views  "  sound." 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  Sir  T.  Sinclair  from  M.  Yves- 
GuYOT,  editor  of  "Le  Siecle"  of  Paris. 
**Taine  is  a  sort  of  national  fetish.  It  would  be  more 
difficult  to  find  a  publication  which  would  reproduce  your 
criticisms ;  the  more  true  they  are  the  less  the  editors  would 
place  them  before  the  public." 

A  letter  from  Sir  ToUemache  Sinclair  on  the  Russo-Japanese 
dispute,  written  before  the  war,  was  published  in  February, 
1904,  in  the  French  language,  in  Le  Sieck  of  Paris,  in  which 
important  newspaper  it  occupied  more  than  a  column. 

Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair  and  the  Russo-Japanese  Question 
by  m.  yves-guyot,  editor.    translated  from  an  article 

IN  THAT  LEADING  FRENCH  NEWSPAPER    "  Le  SiECLE." 

*'  One  of  the  most  original  men  whom  1  know,  a  Scotsman, 
Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair,  a  great  collector  of  pictures,  a  landscape 
gardener,  the  author  of  a  volume  of  French  poems,  and  of  a 
criticism  in  which  he  exposed  all  the  errors  which  abound  in 
Taine's  '  Notes  on  England,'  has  shown  the  very  trifling  nature 
of  the  interests  at  stake  in  the  Russo-Japanese  dispute  in  a 
letter  to  the  Westminster  Gazette. 

"  Placing  himself  at  the  English  point  of  view,  Sir  Tollemache 
Sinclair  proves  that  one  single  English  vessel  of  1,908  tons 
arrived  in  Corea  in  1902,  and  that  the  total  imports  into  Corea 
have  been  (reckoning  the  Japanese  yen  at  2s.)  39  millions  of 
francs  and  the  exports  2,300,000  francs,  together  an  external 
commerce  of  41,000,000  francs.  Supposing  that  the  commerce 
of  Manchuria  is  in  the  same  proportion  per  head  as  the  average 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  is  to  exaggerate  it,  and  reckoning 
the  tael  at  2s.  6d.  it  would  represent  27  millions  of  francs,  but  in 
reality  its  commerce  is  much  below  that  amount. 

"  llie  loss  of  two  or  three  ships  on  the  two  sides  would 
surpass  the  value  of  the  commerce  of  both. 

"  Yves-Guyot." 
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1  had  the  honour  ot  dining  with  Victor  Hugo,  at  hia 
house,  and  of  reading  to  him  afterwards  some  of  my  translations 
of  English  poetry  into  French  verse,  on  which  he  complimented 
me  with  some  res«rve. 


Sir  ToUemache  Sinclair's  translation  into  English  verae  of 
Becker's  celebrated  ♦'  Rhine  Song,"  was  published  in  the 
Westminster  Review  of  March,  1903,  and  was  reproduced  with 
favourable  critical  remarks  in  the  Cologne  Gazette  and  the  Dresdener 
Zeitung,  and  other  German  newspapers. 

Sir  ToUemache  Sinclair's  translation  into  English  verse  of 
Alfred  de  Musset's  "  Rappelle  Toi,"  was  published  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine  in  three  pages,  illustrated,  for  27  lines. 

From  Mr.  Freeman,  the  Historian. 

You  certainly  do  not  shrink  from  plain  speaking,  and  you 
have  gathered  together  a  wonderful  mass  of  facts.  As  you  are 
good  enough  to  say,  I  may  very  likely  find  many  of  them  useful. 


From  The  Right  Honourable  John  Bright,  M.P. 
As  for  your  speeches  in  the  House,  I  heard  a  long  speech 
of  yours  on  the  Eastern  Question.  Its  principal  fault  was  that 
it  contained  too  many  facts  and  minute  details,  and  perhaps  that 
was  also  the  fault  of  your  book.  I  think  that  your  knowledge  on 
this  question  is  quite  remarkable. 

From  Monsieur  Poutstkovitch  Editor  of  the  *•  Grajiidanin" 

NEWSPAPER  OF  8t.   PETERSBURG. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Tour  second  article  appeared  this  morning  and  I  send 
you  two  copies  of  the  number  of  this  paper. 

I  think  that  the  moment  has  been  well  chosen  for  this 
article,  we  are  so  astonished  that  our  troops  do  not  march  to 
Constantinople,  because,  according  to  pubhc  opinion,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  order  there  and  after  that  to  evacuate  it 
with  the  Russian  troops. 

Thanks  for  the  two  articles,  if  you  can  send  me  others 
from  time  to  time  I  will  always  insert  them  with  much  pleasure. 
Tour  book  sells  well  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  soon  require  a  second 
edition.  I  hope  to  add  to  it  your  portrait  if  you  consent  to  have 
it  engraved  and  printed  in  London,  for  1  have  received  several 
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ftpplieations  for  it  from  my  subscribers,  applications  of  this  kind 
are  thus  indications  of  the  liveliest  sympathy.  Pray  receive  my 
strongest  and  my  most  friendly  salutations, 

V.  Fonts YKoviTCH. 


From  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Prime  Minister. 

20,  Arlington  Street, 

Feb.  7th,  1887. 
Dear  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair, 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst. 
The  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  It  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Goschen  and  myself  but  I  am  not  at  present 
prepared  to  give  any  definite  opinion  upon  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Salisbury. 


S.  A.  Le  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  avec  bien  deg 
remerciment  d  Sir  T.  G.  Tollemache  Sinclair,  Bart.,  M.P.,  pour 
ees  deux  int^ressants  volumes. 

Translation  from  the  German  of  Karl  Blind. 

.  .  .  .  "Those  who  at  that  period  themselves  fought, 
*  steadfast  and  true '  in  the  war,  will  read,  with  lively  satisfaction, 
this  compilation  which  will  recall  many  memories  to  them, 
while  to  the  younger  generation  it  will  supply  excellent 
instruction. 

"  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair,  who  was  formerly  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  liberal  member  for  Thurso,  where  his 
mansion  is  situated,  has  done  a  most  meritorious  service  to 
our  country  by  this  publication,  inasmuch  as  he  contributed 
powerfully  towards  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  in 
England."— ^a;f  roc/ /rom  Letter  of  Karl  Blind. 

VOLKSZEITUNG,  BERLIN,  1899. 

A  Scottish  Baronet  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Karl  Blind,  of  London,  writes  as  follows: — "English  con- 
ditions aa  regards  property  in  land  are  still  entirely  feudal.  In 
the  large  towns  of  England,  which  are  constantiy  growing,  a 
large  proletariat  is  accumulating." 

Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair,  ex  -  member  of  Parliament  for 
Caithness-shire  writes:  —  "If  we  had  no  Poor  Law,  I  am 
convinced  that  a  bloody  and  anarchistic  revolution  would  long 
ago  have  broken  upon  us." 
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This  Baronet  sprang  from  an  old  family ;  he  traces  back  his 
pedigree  to  the  Scandinavian  North,  and  is  the  owner  of  the 
largest  property  in  Caithness  -  shire.  He  formerly  exerted 
himself,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  his  capacity  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  oppressed 
who,  to  use  an  able  writer's  words,  "are  teeming  below,  without 
bread  and  without  rights." 

One  of  his  proposals  concerned  the  "  Free  Breakfjist  Table," 
that  is  to  say  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  the  most  necessary 
articles  of  food.  In  his  immediate  Scottish  home  he  is  known 
for  his  personal  liberality  towards  the  poor.  lie  has  been 
endeavouring  for  some  time,  by  voluminous  letters  to  The 
Times,  to  gain  support  for  the  proposal  for  Old  Age  Pensions 
for  the  working  classes  in  town  and  country.  In  doing  so  he 
has  to  fight  many  a  hard  fight  with  those  hard-hearted,  would-be 
representatives  of  national  economy,  who,  in  place  of  a  heart 
have  a  leather  money-bag. 

For  us  Germans,  the  endeavours  of  such  a  really  noble 
man  have  all  the  more  significance  because,  in  the  war  of 
1870,  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair  stood  up,  with  the  greatest 
decision,  for  the  German  cause,  and  also  distinguished  himself  as 
regards  the  care  of  the  wounded.  He  is  a  retired  officer,  and 
was  active  in  such  a  humanitarian  manner,  on  the  battle-fields  in 
France. 

His  grandfather  was  honourably  known  as  an  author,  who 
in  the  last  century  travelled  all  over  Europe  and  America, 
where  he  met  Washington,  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Maddison, 
and  Monroe,  and  in  France,  where  he  came  in  contact  with 
Necker,  Mirabeau,  Madame  Genlis,  General  Moreau  and  other 
eminent  personages  ;  in  Germany  he  figured  also  in  relation 
with  Humboldt,  Count  Herzberg,  and  many  men  in  influential 
positions.  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair's  father,  a  school-mate  and 
confidant  of  Byron,  studied  at  Giittingen  University,  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  was  arrested, 
through  some  error,  as  a  suspect,  while  travelling'in  Germany,  and 
brought  before  Napoleon  to  be  examined.  He  found  Napoleon 
clothed  in  a  dressmg  gown  and  white  nightcap,  and  holding 
a  cup  of  coffee  in  his  right  hand  ;  Marshal  Berthier  by  his  side. 
When  Jena  was  named,  the  Corsican  conquerer  could  not 
quickly  find,  on  the  map,  the  town  whose  name  was  to  become 
so  fateful  to  us. 

Sir  T.  Sinclair's  father  favoured  Germany,  and  was  a  persistent 
opponent  to  Bonapartism,  though  from  the  legitimistic  stand- 
point. Early  in  the  fifties,  he  sent  me  a  pamphlet,  having  heard 
that  I  was  agitating  in  England  against  the  '*  December 
Emperor,"  though  from  the  republican  standpoint. 
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As  may  be  seen  from  a  number  of  published  volumes,  many 
good  translations,  both  from  French  into  English  and  from 
English  into  French,  originated  from  him.  Hood's  famous 
touching  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  which  pictures  the  misery  of  the 
lot  of  the  poor,  has  been  excellently  rendered  by  him  in  French ; 
whoever  hears  it  recited  by  him  will  be  unable  to  repress  his 
emotion  if  he  is  not  devoid  of  feeling. 

Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair's  arguments  as  to  the  necessity  of 
provision  for  old  age  are  very  valuable,  more  especially  on 
account  of  the  statistical  accuracy  with  which  all  his  statements 
are  substantiated.  This  is,  so  to  speak,  a  family  trait.  His 
grandfather  was  the  author  of  "  Statistics  of  Scotland,"  in  21 
volumes.  Like  his  grandchild,  now  living,  he  was  striving,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  German  works  of  reference  also,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  lower  classes, — for  instance,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  threatened  famine  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  pious  trend  of  thought  of  Scotchmen,  this  grand- 
father occupied  himself  with  a  work  on  the  Truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

"  Greater  humanity  towards  the  poor  is  true  economy,"  says 
Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair  in  a  dispute  with  a  representative  of  the 
ossified  old  "Manchester  school."  He  recalls  the  terrible 
cruelties  perpetrated  in  England  300  years  ago,  before  a  Poor- 
Law  existed.  Beggars  were  punished  by  being  reduced  to 
slavery,  or  whipped,  branded  with  hot  irons  on  the  right  ear, 
and  hanged  on  being  convicted  for  the  third  time. 

According  to  Sir  T.  Sinclair's  calculation,  an  old  age  pension 
scheme,  commencing  from  the  sixtieth  year,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  have  to  deal  with  about  958,000  persons,  viz. : 
688,000  adults  and  270,000  juveniles  dependant  on  them.  If  6b. 
a  week  were  allowed  for  each  adult  and  28.  6d.  for  each  dependant 
member  of  the  family,  the  net  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  after 
deducting  the  saving  in  the  poor  rate,  would  amount  to 
£5,349,500,  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  Denmark, 
which  would  entail  an  increase  of  the  Income  Tax  by  about  2^d. 
in  the  pound.  This  could  surely  be  borne  in  England,  more 
especially  if  a  Progressive  Income-Tax  were  introduced. 

Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair  mentions  that  the  Poor-Law  Guar- 
dians of  a  London  district  had  submitted  to  the  Government 
authorities  a  project  to  the  effect  that,  in  future  all  the  old 
inmates  of  a  workhouse,  who  have  relatives  or  friends  outside 
showing  readiness  to  receive  them,  might  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  workhouse  with  a  weekly  allowance  of  10s.  for  a  married 
couple  and  7s.  for  single  persons  who  have  attained  the  sixtieth 
year,  or,  when  under  sixty  years,  if  bodily  disabled  from  earning 
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a  living.  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair  shows  that  as,  including  the 
expense  of  administration,  at  present  each  inmate  of  a  work- 
house cost  148.  a  week,  this  project  would  certainly  mean  a 
saving. 

But  "  Harpax,"  with  whom  Sir  T.  Sinclair  has  to  contend, 
calls  the  Poor- Law  itself  a  *'  curse."  He  is  therefore  asked,  with 
justice,  *'  whether  he  would  like  to  re-enact  the  Draconian  l^ws 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  against  the  distressed  and 
beggars  ?  "  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair  expresses  himself  with  just 
indignation  against  such  "  unsocial  economists  with  hearta 
of  stone."  To  those  who  are  always  at  hand  with  the  remark : 
'•The  working  classes  should  be  thrifty,  there  would  then  be 
no  need  of  Poor  Law,"  he  retorts  ironically  something  to  this 
effect :  "  Of  course,  the  working  classes  are  all  to  be  saints, 
angels,  Spartans,  hermits.  They  must  never  have  any  amuse- 
ments of  whatever  kind,  must  forego  all  small  enjoyments,  as 
these  are  only  for  the  sybaritic  upper  aud  middle  classes  to 
which  these  preachers  of  extreme  economy  belong ;  the  workers 
are  simply  to  live  a  life  of  constant  self-sacrifice  and  penury. 
Amusements,  of  course,  cost  money.  This  class  should,  there- 
fore, never  afford  the  luxury  of  temporary  suspension  of  work 
during  illness  or  on  account  of  a  death,  and  if  they  can  only 
get  work  "  on  short  time,"  or  are  unable  to  get  any  work  at  all, 
that  of  course,  in  the  opinion  of  these  Dracons,  * '  is  the  fault  of 
the  workers  themselves."  Sir  T.  Sinclair  calls  such  national 
economists  simply  quacks,  and  says  that  he  never  yet  knew  one 
of  them  who  did  not  afford  himself  as  much  luxury  as  possible, 
in  accordance  with  Voltaire's  dictum,  "  The  superfluous  is  a 
most  necessary  thing.'' 


Letter   from   La  Comtesse  de   Gasparin,  author  of  "  Lks 
Horizons  Celestes"  and  "Les  Horizons  Prochains." 

"  God  has  given  you  magnificent  gifts  of  intelligence." 


From  Madamk  Ackermann,  poetess,  much  praised  by  St.  Beuve, 
and  some  of  whose  poems  I  have  translated  into  English  verse. 

"  You  must  have  an  excellent  character.  Yes,  you  must  be 
gOod-natured  in  all  the  force  of  the  term,  since  you  are  not 
offended  at  the  truths,  too  crudely  stated  perhaps,  which  I 
permitted  myself  to  write  to  you.  In  spite  of  the  divergence 
of  our  theories,  you  are  to  me  extremely  sympathetic,  and  I 
am  charmed  to  say  this  to  you  in  all  sincerity.  I  authorize  you 
to  publish  whatever  you  please.     Thanks  for  the  criticism  which 
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you  Bent  to  me.    It  deserrcs  to  be  preserred,  for  it  is  Tvritten 
in  excellent  style.    In  your  quality  as  a  foreigner,  it  is  already 

very  creditable  to  be  able  to  write  French  as  you  do I 

recognise  the  justice  of  your  literary  judgment.    I  share  your 
mode  of  looking  at  things,  and  your  feeling  in  this  respect." 


M.  Paul  Bourget,  on  receipt  of  my  translation  of  Hood's 
"Song  of  a  Shirt,"  into  French  verse,  wrote  to  me — 

"I  have  to  compliment  you  oh  your  knowledge  of  French, 
which  your  translation  of  that  fine  poem  shows.  The  style  is 
Tery  powerful,  very  appropriate,  and  very  precise." 


Letter  from  G.  Stecchetti  (Gcerini),  a  celebrated  modem 
Italian  poet. 

'♦Your  translation  of  my  poem  is  excellent." 


— — —  \ 

From  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  author  of  "  Degeneration  "  and  other 
works,  some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  18  languages. 

'♦  Your  statistics  are  giving  me  a  good  deal  to  think  about. 
Doubtless  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  imaginary 
theoretical  solutions  or  reformatory  schemes,  and  grappling 
with  the  real  practical  facts.  I  admit  that  even  the  theorician 
has  always  carefully  to  consider  the  facts,  and  those  you 
mention  are  certainly  very  strongly  against  some  of  my  pro- 
positions. I  am  afraid  a  new  edition  of  *'  The  Conventional 
Lies"  would  not  be  the  right  opportunity  of  making  use  of 
the  material  you  so  kindly  and  painstakingly  put  at  my  dis- 
posal, as  the  book  is  stereotyped,  and  the  publisher  would 
object  to  any  considerable  change  in  the  text,  but  I  shall  find 
some  other  occasion  when  to  do  justice  to  your  arguments 
and  statistics. 

Letter  from  Miss  Ada  Cavendish,  to  whom  Sir  T.  S.  had  sent 
his  play  called  "Too  Late." 

8,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 
"  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  presents  her  compliments  to  Sir 
Tollemache  Sinclair,  and  regrets  that  he  did  not  receive  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  piece,  as  it  was  sent  by  Miss  Rivers. 
Miss  Ada  Cavendish  has  read  the  piece  and  likes  it  very  much, 
her  only  regret  is  that  at  present  she  has  no  opportunity  of 
producing  it." 
Junt  23rdy  1886. 

BE 
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Letter  from  Henry  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P.,  editor  of  Truth. 
10,  Queen's  Anne's  Gate, 

St.  James's  Park. 
**  Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  followed  me  to  the  country,  and  haring 
missed  me,  only  returned  yesterday  evening. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  a  sort  of  general  engagement 
with  the  man  who  writes  the  '  Barrel  Organ,'  that  I  have  the 
call  on  him  any  week,  and  that  in  return  I  practically  only 
put  in  his  poetry — unless  it  may  be  two  or  three  lines  in  an 
epigram.  So  I  am  obliged  to  return  the  '  love  song '  with 
many  thanks.  This  I  do  with  regret,  as  the  lines  are  so  racy 
that  they  are  just  the  thing  to  take  with  the  public. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Labouchere." 


United  States  and  Spanish  Peace  Commission, 
United  States  Commissioners,  Paris. 

December  Uth,  1898. 
'*  My  Dear  Sir, 

The  suggestions  as  to  war  indemnity,  Cuban  debts,  etc., 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  send  me  in  a  confidential 
letter  at  an  early  stage  of  the  negotiations  here,  which  have 
just  been  ended,  had  full  consideration  at  the  time,  both  by 
myself  and  by  the  colleagues  to  whom  I  took  the  liberty  of 
communicating  them. 

I  write  now  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  thoughtful 
and  timely  hints. 

With  high  respect, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Whitelaw  Rkid." 
United  States  Senator  and 
Editor  of  The  New  York.Tribune. 


Letter  from  Lord  Salisbury. 

20,  Arlington  Street,  S.W. 
April  2nd,  1892. 
"  Dear  Sir  Tollemache, 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  for 
sending  me  back  the  two  documents.  I  hope  we  shall  never 
be  so  foolish  as  our  cousins  at  the  Antipodes,  but  I  agree 
with  you  that  there  is  a  ceitain  amount  of  danger. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair,  Bart.  Salisbury." 


us 

Letter  from  Herr  Max  Nordau. 

34,   A\'ENUE  DE   ViLLIERS,   PaRIS. 

October  31«^  1897. 
"Dear  Sir  Tollemache, 

And  now  ad  rem.     I  think  I  shall  be  able 

to  have  at  least  some,  if  not  all,  your  French  verse  pub- 
lished in  the  Gaulois,  which,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
ranks  with  the  Figaro^  and,  of  course,  without  any  charge, 
if  you  could  send  me  a  literal  copy  of  M.  Bourget's  letter, 
and  authorise  the  paper  to  publish  it  as  a  kind  of  introduction 
to  your  poetry. 

I  should   feel  a  great   satisfaction    at    being  able  to 
render  you  a  slight  service. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  truly, 

Dr.  M.  Nordau." 


Letter  from  Madame  Coupev,  French  authoress. 

"  I  have  a  bold,  frank,  and  loyal  judgment.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  such.  A  writer  of  fables  could  not  be  one-sided, 
nor  a  flatterer.  I  can  only  praise  your  prose.  I  long  for  a 
translator  of  your  ability,  it  would  be  the  summit  of  my 
ambition.  You  translate  Thackeray  to  perfection.  His  mind, 
it  is  true,  is  the  brother  of  your  mind.  You  have  the  same 
truth,  the  same  shrewdness,  the  same  caustic  good  sense.  Your 
notes  are  excellent. 

Your  remarks  on  the  poems  of  M.  Coppee,  are  satires  rather 
than  criticisms.  Do  you  not  know  that  one  is  only  a  serious 
critic  when  one  is  endowed  with  kindliness.  The  duty  of  a 
critic  is  not  to  search  for  faults,  but,  above  all,  for  merits." 


Letter  from  M.  Lacaussade,  Poet,  and  Librarian  of  the 
French  Senate. 

"  I  would  have  great  pleasure  in  making  your  acquaintance 
and  conversing  with  you  concerning  your  works,  which  are  so 
remarkable  in  many  respects,  and  so  useful  to  readers  in 
England  and  in  France,  of  that  thing  which  is  so  little  read — 
poetry — and  more  useful  still  to  English  and  French  poets, 
who,  thanks  to  you,  can  henceforth  know  each  other  better, 
and  read,  and  appreciate  each  other.  It  is  especially  respecting 
the  literary  utility  of  your  work,  that  1  have  spoken  to  Madam 
Blanchecotte  (a  French  poetess)  and  for  which,  for  my  own 
part  and  as  a  Frenchman,  I  am  most  grateful  to  you.     I  have 
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read  your  rolume  "  Pleura  et  Sourires,"  and  I  have  taken  in 
it  a  curious  and  edifying  interest.  I  have  found  in  it  pleasure 
and  profit  and  thought.  I  found  in  it  an  able  prose-writer, 
and  one  of  the  race  of  poets  as  well  as  of  talent  in  his 
language,  and  joining  to  these  original  qualities  a  knowledge 
as  deep  as  extensive  of  our  language,  of  our  writers,  of  our 
prose,  of  our  poetry,  even  of  our  prosody  and  ite  faults,  and 
what  touches  my  heart  the  most,  a  sympathetic  intelligence 
of  the  literary  genius  of  France." 


Letter  from  M.  Filon,  one  of  the  writers  in  the 
Revue  des  De^ix  Mondes. 

"  You  have  included  in  your  poems  a  large  number  of  beauti- 
ful verses,  with  which  you  make  French  readers  acquainted, 
and  while  following  very  closely  in  all  its  windings,  the  thought 
of  the  English  author,  in  imitating  his  rhythm,  and  moulding 
your  language  on  his,  you  give,  even  to  readers  ignOrant  of 
English,  the  means  of  penetrating  into  the  intimacy  of  your 
poets  further  than  they  had  ever  done. 

I  grant  to  you  that  our  metrical  system  is  poor,  that  our 

eesnra  is  monotonous I  will  also  grant  to  you  that 

inversion  is  almost  impossible  in  French,  and  also  that  there  is 
not  in  our  case  a  poetical  language  distinct  from  the  prosaic 
language."  

Letter  addressed  to  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair  bt  the 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Slav  Society  of  Kiev, 
Russia. 

"Sir, 

Your  book,  entitled  "The  Eastern  Question,"  in  which 
you  have  taken,  with  noble  abnegation,  the  defence  of  the  Slavs 
of  Turkey  (then  so  oppressed  and  destined  to  the  most  cruel 
tyranny)  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  you  have  shown.  Sir, 
so  much  sympathy  for  our  country,  and  to  the  Russian  nation  so 
much  justice ;  in  its  views  as  to  ita  historic  character  and  its 
tendencies  this  book  has  deserved,  in  truth,  the  most  lively 
gratitude  as  also  the  greatest  esteem  for  its  author  on  the 
part  of  Russians. 

We  desire  to  show  you.  Sir,  in  the  name  of  our  Society, 
how  much  we  appreciate  the  noble  motives  which  have  sug- 
gested to  you  the  idea  to  undertake  so  considerable  a  labour, 
and  to  publish  it  without  regard  to  the  cost,  and  especially  to 
the  invectives  and  calumnies  which  you  may  expect  on  the 
part  of  the  Turcophiles,  blinded  or  interested,  among  your 
countrymen." 
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Extract  from  a  letter  to  Sir  T.  Sinclair,  from  Professor 
Martens,  of  Tlie  Hague  Tribunal. 

**  A  thousand  pardons,  I  ask,  for  delaying  so  long  to  answer 
your  very  interesting  letter.  But  a  journey  to  a  foreign  land, 
and  especially  my  occupation  as  arbiter  at  the  Permanent 
Court  of  The  Hague,  has  caused  all  my  correspondence  to  be 
behind-hand. 

I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  articles  which  you 
have  published  on  the  war,  and  which  you  have  been  so  obliging 
as  to  send  me,  and  it  is  an  agreeable  duty  and  a  real  pleasure 
for  me  to  declare  your  great  impartiality  in  the  present  conflict 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  Your  published  letters  have  always 
been  mentioned  with  gratitude  by  the  Press  for  your  friendly 
sentiments  for  my  country." 

Letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain, 

Highbury,  Moor  Green,  Birmingham. 

September  m,  1899. 
"Sir  J.  G.  T.  Sinclair,  Bart. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  acknowledge, 
with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  September  7th,  and 
enclosures.  He  has  read  with  interest  your  letters  on  the 
subject  of  Old- Age  Pensions. 

Your  faithfully, 

J.  Wilson." 


From  M.  Wesselitzky,  London  correspondent  of  the  Novae 
Vremya  (*'  The  Times  "  of  Russia)  : — 

"41,  Queen's  Gate,  London,  S.W., 

May  m,  1904. 
"Dear  Sir  Tollemache, 

I  thank  you  for  your  pamphlet,  which  I  find  very  useful 
to  myself,  as  well  as  to  anyone  taking  serious  interest  in  its 
subject.  I  have  already  telegraphed  and  written  to  the  Novoe 
Vremya  on  it,  giving  it  all  the  prominence  it  so  well  deserves. 
I  am  going  to  do  so  again  in  connection  with  some  other  parallel 
efforts.  I  shall  also  refer  to  it  in  a  longer  article  I  am  writing 
now  on  the  Pan-Asiatic  Movement.  Moreover,  I  shall  quoti 
some  of  its  statements  in  the  address  I  am  to  deliver  at  the 
Central  Asia  Society,  Jime  1st  next.  It  will  certainly  not  be  my 
fault  if  your  pamphlet  is  not  widely  known  and  thoroughly 
appreciated." 

FF 
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Ttxmslation  from  the  Russian. 
Tee  Kieff  Slavonic  Charitable  Societt. 

Jtine  I8th,  1879. 
Dear  Sir,  No.  463. 

Your  book  *'  The  Eastern  Question,"  in  which  with  such 
noble  self-sacrifice  you  defended  the  sorely  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted Slavs  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  in  which  you  express 
such  hearty  sympathy  towards  our  country  and  the  Russian 
people,  with  such  a  true  understanding  of  its  historical  character 
and  aims,  deserves  the  sincere  gratitude  and  deep  respect  of 
every  Russian.  Mr.  Putsykovitch,  who  translated  the  book  into 
Russian,  presented  200  copies  of  his  translation  to  the  Kie£f 
Slavonic  Charitable  Society,  and  this  gives  us  the  opportunity, 
on  behalf  of  the  above  Society,  to  testify  how  much  we  value 
the  noble  motives  which  prompted  you  to  undertake  such  a 
gigantic  work,  and  publish  it,  regardless  of  expense,  and,  what  is 
still  more  important,  not  fearing  the  accusations  and  slanders  one 
might  expect  from  either  blind  or  mercenary  Turkophiles  of  your 
country  and  Europe. 

Let  this  testimony  serve  you  at  least  as  some  reward  for  the 
many  troubles  you  have  gone  through,  which,  we  hope,  will 
entirely  disappear :  recognising  that  by  your  noble  deed  you  have 
gained  the  sincere  sympathy  and  respect  of  the  great  Russian 
people. 

(Signed)        Nicholas  Rigelman,  Chairman. 

Theodor  Garino  Garlits,  Vice-Chairman. 

RosTOVETS,  Member  of  the  Board. 

A.  Postimel,  Do. 

Andriash  Do. 

N.  Zaderatsky         Do. 
Kieff,  Levashevska  St,  Rigelman 's  House. 


Translation  of  a  Letter  to  me  from  Count  Kotzebue,  who 
was,  1  think,  then  the  Governor- General  of  Poland,  dated 
from  the  Imperial  Palace,  Warsaw : — 

"Sir, — I  received  lately  through  M.  Putsykovitch  (ex-editor 
of  the  GrashdanijCs  a  copy  of  your  estimable  work,  •'  A  Defence 
of  Russia"  (2  vols.,  London),  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Russian  cause  on  the  Eastern  question,  as  well  as  to  the  defence 
of  Russia  against  the  very  frequent  attacks  of  European  ill-will. 
Have  taken  cognisance,  with  the  liveliest  interest,  of  this  remark- 
able publication,  as  well  as  of  the  sentiments  of  rectitude  which 
have  guided  your  pen,  I  hasten  to  testify  to  you.  Sir,  my  live- 
liest gratitude  for  sending  me  this  book,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe 
in  the  expression  of  my  most  distinguished  sentiments. 

2hth  Oct.,  1879.  Count  P.  Kotzebue." 


AIPPENDTX. 


TARIFF    WARS. 

(From  The  Times.) 

A  KETURN  (Commercial,  No.  1,  1904)  containing 
*  Reports  on  Tariff  Wars  between  certain  European 
States '  has  been  published  as  a  Parliamentary  paper 
[Cd.  1938].  It  gives  in  detail  the  origin,  history,  and 
conclusion  of  the  tariff  wars  between  France,  and 
Switzerland  in  1893-5,  France  and  Italy  in  1888-99, 
and  Germany  and  Russia  in  1893-4.  The  story  of 
each  'war'  is  told  from  both  sides,  and  the  information 
thus  obtained  is  very  instructive. 

The  effect  of  the  dispute  between  France  and 
Switzerland  is  thus  summai'ized  by  Sir  E.  Monson 
from  the  French  standpoint: — 

"The  rupture  of  the  commercial  relations  had  a. 
disastrous  effect  on  French  trade.  Whilst  Swiss 
goods  continued  to  enter  France  at  an  increase  of 
duty  of  41  per  cent.,  resulting  from  the  substitution 
of  the  General  for  the  Minimum  Tariff,  it  is  calculated 
that  French  importations  into  Switzerland  were  bur- 
dened with  an  augmentation  of  190  per  cent,  in  the 
duties  resulting  from  the  differential  Tariff  applied  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  same  quantities,  for 
example,  which  in  1892  paid  duties  amounting  to 
7,650,000  fr.,  in  accordance  with  the  Swiss  Conven- 
tional Tariff,  were  taxed  in  1894  at  22,222,000  fr.,  or 
an  increase  of  14,572,000  fr.,  whereas  the  duties  levied 
in  France  on  a  similar  quantity  of  Swiss  produce 
amounted  to  only  9,316,000  fr.  in  1894  as  compared 
with  6,657,000  fr.  in  1892,  being  an  augmentation  of 
2,749,000  fr. 

"  The  consequences  of  such  a  striking  disparity  soon 
made  itself  felt,  and  French  exports  for  consumption 
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in  Switzerland  fell  from  227,885,000  fr.  in  1892  to 
129,871,000  fr.  in  1894,  representing  a  decrease  of 
98,000,000  fr.,  or  43  per  cent.,  whilst  the  imports  into 
France  from  Switzerland  shrunk  from  91,958,000  fr.  to 
66,650,000  fr.,  or  a  reduction  of  25,308,000  fr.,  equal 
to  27  per  cent,  of  the  former  figure. 

**  The  diminution,  however,  in  the  Swiss  transit  tmde 
with  France  was  conspicuous;  the  total  general  exports 
from  Switzerland  to  France  falling  from  341,140,669  fr. 
in  1892  to  283,632,890  fr.  in  1894,  representing  a 
decrease  of  57,507,779  fr.,  or  17  per  cent.,  while  the 
general  exports  from  France  to  Switzerland  fell  from 
348,587,335  fr.  in  1892  to  257,052,325  fr.  in  1894,  being 
a  decrease  of  91,535,010  fr.,  or  26  per  cent. 

"  Although  the  acute  period  of  the  Tariff  war  did 
not  commence  until  the  beginning  of  1893,  and  lasted 
till  the  autumn  of  1895,  the  falling  off  in  the  trade 
relations  of  the  two  countries  commenced  after  the 
expiration  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  Switzerland 
in  February,  1892." 

The  Swiss  point  of  view  is  represented  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Swiss  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Society  for  1893,  supplied  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Milligan:— 

"  During  the  year  under  review  Switzerland  adapted 
herself  beyond  expectation  to  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances caused  by  the  Fi*anco-Swiss  Tariif  war.  She 
was  able  to  do  this,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  the  war  has 
been  carried  on  from  the  commencement  by  both 
parties  with  a  calmness  and  moderation  which  not 
onlv  leaves  no  uncertainty  regarding  intentions,  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  keeps  off  any  unnecessary 
bitterness,  which  might  interfere  with  the  subsequent 
resumption  of  closer  relations.  Switzerland  has  taken 
care  not  to  exceed  in  her  differential  Tariif,  which  she 
issued  just  at  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Tariff  war,  the  limits  of  the  French  maximum  Tariff. 
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All  she  wahted  to  do  was  to  confirm  decisively  by 
action  her  statements  that  Switzerland  was  not  under 
any  circumstances  able  to  give  away  her  most-favoured- 
nation treatment  in  return  for  the  French  minimum 
TariiF.  In  view  of  this  moderation  France  has  had 
the  good  sense  to  refrain  from  raising  her  maximum 
TariiF,  which  is  already  all  round  high  enough.  The 
dispute  is,  therefore,  being  fought  out  quietly ; 
nevertheless  the  eiFect  both  here  and  in  France  can  be 
clearly  seen,  and  the  trade  statistics  of  the  year  1893 
unfortunately  give  a  strong  proof  of  this  effect. 

The  tariff  war  between  France  and  Italy  was  the 
longest  of  the  three  and  had  most  serious  results, 
especially  for  Italy,  while  it  lasted.  The  hostile 
tariffs  were  established  on  March  1,  1888,  when  the 
treaty  of  1881  terminated  without  any  new  treaty 
having  been  concluded.  A  prolonged  state  of 
**  reprisals  "  followed : — 

"In  addition,  the  maritime  relations  of  the  two 
countries  were  placed  from  this  date  under  a  severely 
restrictive  regime. 

'*  The  maritime  relations  of  France  and  Italy  were 
regulated  by  a  Treaty  concluded  on  the  13th  June, 
1862,  which  expired  on  the  16th  July,  1886,  and  was 
not  renewed.  Consequently  French  shipping  at  Italian 
ports  was  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  Italian 
Law  of  the  6th  December,  1885,  which  applied  difFer- 
ential  dues  on  foreign  vessels.  On  the  other  hand, 
Italian  shipping  was  subjected  to  the  French  Decree 
of  the  17th  July,  1886,  which  imposed  surtaxes 
equivalent  to  those  embodied  in  the  Italian  Decree  of 
the  6th  December,  1885. 

"The  system  of  reprisals  thus  organized,  both  as 
regards  the  commercial  relations  and  the  maritime 
intercourse  of  the  two  countries,  continued  without 
change  until  the  month  of  January,  1890.  In  Italy,  a 
Law  of  the  29th  December,  1889,  abrogated  from  the 
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Ist  January,  1890,  the  provisions  of  the  Royal  Decree 
of  the  29th  February  of  the  previous  year  establishing 
the  war  Tariff  against  French  imports;  while,  in 
France,  by  virtue  of  Article  17  of  the  Customs  Law 
of  the  11th  January,  1892,  the  surtaxes  imposed  on 
imports  from  Italy  in  virtue  of  the  Law  of  the  27th 
Feoruary,  1888,  were  repealed. 

**From  this  period  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
Arrangement  of  February,  1899,  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  France  and  Italy  were  placed  under  the 
regime  of  the  general  or  Majcimum  Tariff  of  the 
respective  countries. 

"The  re-establishment  of  better  relations  which 
ensued  was  much  appreciated  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  circles  of  both  countries,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  plain  that  the  actual  state  of  affairs  could 
not  be  considered  a  permanent  solution,  and  that 
reciprocal  concession  on  both  sides  of  their  lowest 
Tariff  was  impatiently  awaited. 

"  In  1896  the  Italian  Government  marked  the  feeling 
in  this  direction  by  concluding  with  France  certain 
important  political  and  economic  Conventions,  and,  in 
particular,  the  Treaties  relating  to  Tunis  (28th  Sep- 
tember, 1896),  which  put  an  end  to  their  differences 
concerning  the  French  Protectorate  in  that  countiy, 
and  the  maritime  Arrangement  of  the  Ist  October, 
1896,  in  virtue  of  which  the  two  countries  reciprocally 
granted  the  benefits  of  national  treatment  to  shipping, 
except  the  coasting  trade." 

The  war  finally  ended  in  1899.  Both  parties  had 
suffered  severely ;  the  exports  from  Italy  to  France  fell 
57  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years,  while  France's  exports  to 
Italy  fell  50  per  cent.  Sir  E.  Monson  says  that  the 
great  losses  incurred  are  being  very  slowly  recovered. 

A  Ministerial  memorandum  was  laid  before  the 
Italian  Chambers  in  December,  1889,  when  the  *war* 
was  in  full  operation.    It  contains  some  very  interesting 
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observations,  from  which  we  quote  the  following 
paraphrase  prepared  by  Mr.  Stephen  Leech : — 

"It  might  be  said  in  general,  the  Memorandum 
added,  that  the  application  of  the  differential  duties 
had  almost  ruined  the  Italian  export  trade  to  France, 
as  well  as  the  import  trade  from  that  country.  The 
increased  demand  for  Italian  produce  from  both  North 
and  South  America  scarcely  afforded  any  compensation 
for  the  partial  cessation  of  trade  with  France. 

"Speaking  generally  of  the  theory  of  differential 
duties,  their  action  as  a  sort  of  political  customs  barrier 
was  shown  as  follows : — If  the  countries  enjoying  the 
Conventional  Tariff  are  able  to  produce  the  same 
quality  of  goods  under  identic  conditions  with  a 
countrj'  against  whom  the  barrier  of  differential  duties 
has  been  raised,  the  competition  of  the  latter  country 
is  eliminated  without  any  advantage  to  native  pro- 
ducers of  similar  goods,  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
other  foreign  countries  who,  finding  themselves  freed 
from  a  troublesome  competitor,  increase  their  own 
production  and  export  trade,  and  are  enabled  to  keep 
up  their  prices. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  countries  under 
Conventional  treatment  are  unable  to  produce  the 
goods  required  by  the  country  which  imposes  differ- 
ential duties  under  the  same  conditions  as  that  country 
against  which  the  differential  duties  are  imposed,  the 
consumer  is  obliged  either  to  buy  goods  of  an  inferior 
quality  at  the  same  price  or  goods  at  the  same  quality 
furnished  by  the  excommunicated  country  at  an 
enhanced  price :  in  which  latter  hypothesis  the 
difi'erential  Tariff  favours  a  large  class  of  foreign 
producers  and  a  few  native  producers,  who  find 
themselves  partially  protected  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  consumers. 

"  If  the  '  tabooed '  objects  should  be  raw  materials 
necessary  for  this  or  that  industry  or  manufacture,  the 
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inferior  quality  or  enhanced  price  becomes  a  far  more 
serious  consideration,  as  being  certainly  profitable  to 
foreign  competition. 

**  In  regard  to  differential  duties  and  the  Revenue, 
the  Memorandum  stated  that  it  is  said  that  they  profit 
the  Exchequer,  and  added  : — 

'* '  The  result  of  the  Statistical  Returns  for  1888 
shows  that  the  differential  duties  brought  in  about 
2,750,000  fr. ;  and  as  the  period  during  which  they 
were  levied  was  only  during  ten  months  of  the  year, 
the  net  annual  addition  to  the  Revenue  may  be  fairly 
assessed  at  3,000,000  fr.' 

"  Careful  researches,  however,  have  proved  that  the 
importations  from  France  during  that  year  and  part  of 
1889  were  favoured  by  conditions  which  were  not 
likely  to  be  durable. 

"  The  3,000,000  fr.,  it  is  true,  are  the  visible  gain  to 
the  country. 

"What  is,  however,  not  shown  outwardly  is  the 
depression  created  in  the  import  trade  of  the  whole 
country  by  these  differential  duties,  which  favour 
fraudulent  declarations  of  origin  and  smuggling  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  and  thus  vitiate  the  whole 
tone  of  general  commerce,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
public  finance. 

*'In  conclusion,  the  Memorandum  stated  that, 
although  these  duties  were  at  the  time  considered 
necessary,  the  Government  no  longer  wished  to  retain 
them.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  majority  of  the 
people,  it  was  believed,  shared  this  opinion." 

Mr.  Leech  remarks  that  the  joint  loss  of  the 
two  countries  is  given  at  about  3,000,000,000  lire 
(£120,000,000). 

The  tariflf"  hostilities  between  Germany  and  Russia 
were  short  and  sharp.  Both  parties  had  had  enough 
of  it  after  eight  months.  Mr.  Spring- Rice,  Secretary 
of  the  British  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  supplies  a 
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summary  of  the  history  of  the  war,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  : — 

**  Up  to  1879  Russia  had  not  to  fear  reprisals  on  the 
part  of  foreign  nations,  for  food-stuffs,  her  principal 
export,  were  not  as  a  rule  subject  to  a  high  tariff. 
But  in  that  year  a  change  of  system  took  place,  and 
from  1879  to  1890  the  rates  on  Russian  corn  were 
raised  in  Germany  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting 
agriculture.  In  1891  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  countries  were  in  the  following  condition : — 

**  Russia,  bent  on  protecting  her  iron  and  other 
industrial  enterprises,  had  drawn  up  a  Tariff  of  a 
highly  protective  character,  which  bore  especially 
hard  on  Germany  whose  export  trade  to  Russia  was 
on  the  decline.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
inaugurated  a  new  policy.  Convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  her  largely -increased  industrial 
population,  she  was  determined  to  lower  the  duties  on 
food-stuffs,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  countries 
exporting  food-stuffs  to  Germany  should  in  return 
lower  the  duties  on  the  products  of  German  industry. 
And  although  JR-ussia  was  immensely  interested  in  the 
German  market  for  her  food-stuffs,  she  was  equally 
interested  in  protecting  the  metallurgic  industries 
which  were  established  by  direct  State  intervention. 
She  was  thus  precluded  from  granting  German  trade 
any  facilities  which  might  prove  fatal  to  the  industries 
which  she  had  established,  and  for  which  she  was 
responsible. 

"The  consequence  of  this  conflict  of  interest  was 
that  Russia  found  herself  in  an  exceptionally  disadvan- 
tageous position.  For  not  only  was  her  export  trade 
subject  to  a  high  duty,  but  the  trade  of  her  rivals 
on  the  German  market  was  treated  with  favour  in 
exchange  for  similar  favours  accorded  to  German 
exports,  which  Russia  was,  as  she  thought,  unable  to 
give.     In  1891  Germany  had  concluded  Treaties  by 
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which  she  had  lowered  her  Tariff  rates  on  certain 
articles  of  primary  necessity  in  exchange  for  lowered 
rates  on  German  manufactured  goods;  and  in  1892 
Russia  found  herself  practically  the  only  great  nation 
interested  in  the  German  market,  which  was  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  new  Tariffs.  She  found  her 
place  in  that  market  being  gradually  taken  by  the 
produce  of  her  competitors,  and  although  she  was 
unwilling  to  follow  their  example  and  accoi-d  low  rates 
to  German  products,  she  resolved  to  have  recourse  to 
the  alternative  of  force,  and  raised  the  duties  on  all 
German  goods  by  50  per  cent.  Germany  replied  by 
raising  her  own  Tariff — already  higher  for  Russian 
exports  than  for  those  of  any  other  country  —against 
Russian  goods.  The  Tariff  war  thus  declared  lasted 
from  August,  1893,  to  March,  1894,  when,  as  a  result 
of  negotiations  (which  had  never  ceased  since  they 
were  first  begun  in  1890),  hostilities  were  terminated 
by  an  agreement,  by  which  Russia  consented  to  lower 
her  Tariff  on  the  principal  products  of  German 
industry,  and  Germany  admitted  Russia  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Conventional  Tariff  jjs  fixed  in  her 
Agreements  with  other  nations." 

Mr.  Spring-Rice  says  that  the  war  did  not  last  long 
enough  to  dislocate  permanently  the  conditions  of  trade. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Secretary  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
Berlin,  gives  some  interesting  information  as  to  the 
course  of  German  commercial  jjolicy  before  the  Tariff 
war  with  Russia  began,  besides  a  full  account  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  struggle.  He  quotes  a  trans- 
lation of  an  explanatory  statement  made  to  the 
Reichstag  when  the  treaty  of  "  peace  "  was  presented 
to  that  body,  the  principal  purpose  of  which  was  to 
make  the  Agrarians  understand  that  their  views  could 
not  be  allowed  to  ruin  all  other  German  trade 
interests.  The  Agrarians  did  all  they  could  to 
prevent  the  treaty  from  passing,  but  it  was  carried  and 
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came  in  force  in  March,  1894.  Mr.  Buchanan 
flays  :— 

"The  question  as  to  the  effect  which  the  Tariff 
war  had  on  Russo-German  trade,  invites  the  further 
inquiry  as  to  how  far  it  influenced  the  final  conclusion 
of  a  Commercial  Treaty  between  the  two  Empires. 
The  Tariff  war  lasted  only  eight  months,  namely,  from 
August,  1893,  to   March,  1894,  but  from   February, 

1892,  and  even  from  a  much  earlier  date,  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  two  countries  had  been  most 
strained.  It  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
end  of  the  seventies  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  coolness, 
which,  in  1893,  culminated  in  an  open  declaration  of 
war.  In  1877,  Eussia  raised  her  Tariff  33  per  cent, 
by  enforcing  the  collection  of  the  customs  duties  in 
gold.  In  1879,  Prince  Bismarck  reversed  the  policy 
of  moderate  Free  Trade  which  had  governed 
Grermany's  commercial  relations  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  Treaty  with  Fi-ance  in  1862.  Between  1879 
and  1891,  when  Russia  raised  her  Tariff  to  the  verge 
of  prohibition,  increased  duties  were  repeatedly 
imposed  by  either  side,  more  especially  by  Russia. 
When  the  new  Treaties  concluded  by  Gennany  with 
Austria-Hungary  and  other  countries  came  into  force 
in  February,  1892,  Russia  found  that  she  alone  among 
the  great  exporting  States  was  differentiated  against 
in  the  German  market.  Believing,  as  she  did,  that 
she  was  indispensable  to  Germany  as  a  purveyor  of 
com,  she  declined  to  purchase  the  reduced  rates  of  the 
new  Conventional  Tariff  at  the  price  which  Germany 
asked — namely,  concessions  similar  to  those  made  by 
the  countries  enjoying  most-favoured-nation  treatment 
in  that  Empire.  Russia  hoped  to  make  better  termi 
for  herself,  and  limited  her  offer  to  the  reductions 
which  had  been  granted  to  France  in  the  Treaty 
which  she  had  concluded  with  that  Power  in  June, 

1893.  That  Treaty  had,  however,  been  drafted  so  as 
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to  include  as  few  concessions  as  possible  on  goods  in 
which  other  third  countries  were  directly  interested, 
and  affected  but  slightly  the  export  trade  of  Germany. 
The  course  of  the  negotiations  which  followed  has 
already  been  described.  Both  countries  were  con- 
fident in  their  own  strength,  and  there  was  a  large 
class  in  both  whose  personal  interests  were  best 
served  by  the  maintenance  of  high  protective  duties. 
Although  the  importance  of  the  Gemian  market  to 
her  corn  trade  had  been  brought  home  to  her  after  the 
bad  harvests  of  1891  and  1892,  Russia,  like  a  bold 
player,  tried  to  force  her  adversary  to  give  up  the 
game  by  raising  the  stakes  still  higher,  and  threatened 
the  application  of  the  maximum  Tariff.  Gennany 
took  up  the  challenge,  and  the  war  broke  out. 

"It  had  not,  however,  lasted  a  couple  of  months 
before  negotiations  were  resumed,  and  the  sharpness 
of  the  lesson  which  it  taught  helped  to  render  both 
parties  more  ready  to  come  to  terms.  As  an  acute 
attack  of  illness  is  often  less  hurtful  to  the  human 
body  than  a  chronic  disease,  so  the  Tariff  war,  in  spite 
of  the  temporary  loss  which  it  inflicted  on  the  trade  of 
both  countries,  hastened  the  process  by  which  their 
commercial  relations  were  restored  to  a  healthy  and 
normal  condition  under  a  Treaty  which  has  given  so 
remarkable  an  impetus  to  their  respective  export 
trades." 

SPEECH  BY  MR.  ARTHUR  KITSON. 

At  the  New  Reform  Club  recently,  Mr.  Arthur 
Kitson,  author  of  "  The  Logic  of  Free  Trade  and 
Protection  "  and  '*  The  Money  Problem,"  delivered  an 
address  on  "  Free  Trade  and  Protection  in  the  United 
States."  He  said  that  considerable  astonishment  had 
been  caused  in  America  by  the  revival  of  the  protec- 
tionist argument  in  England,  for  most  American  pro- 
tectionists assumed  that  England's  prosperity  was  due 
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to  the  system  of  free  trade.  The  system  of  protection 
in  America  had  no  application  for  England,  because 
the  conditions  of  the  two  countries  in  regard  to  their 
natural  resources  were  so  widely  different.  In  the 
United  States  it  was  possible  to  impose  restrictions 
upon  foreign  products,  because  the  natural  factors  for 
the  production  of  wealth  were  so  great ;  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  so  enormous  that,  in  spite 
of  its  great  and  continued  increase,  the  density  of  the 
population  had  varied  very  slightly.  Internally 
America  was  the  greatest  example  of  free  trade  ever 
known ;  and,  if  the  protectionist  argument  was  valid 
among  European  States,  he  failed  to  see  why  it  should 
not  be  equally  applicable  among  the  States  of  America. 
Yet  no  one  had  tried  seriously  to  establish  an  inter- 
State  tariff  wall.  Taking  all  the  facts  of  her  natural 
wealth  into  consideration,  the  lecturer  said  that  he  was 
astonished  at  the  comparatively  small  progress  of  the 
United  States.  He  thought  that  this  was  due  to  the 
system  of  protection,  which  was  a  benefit  to  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  population,  and  was  a  great 
expense  to  the  country.  The  cost  of  living  had  been 
increased  by  40  per  cent,  since  1887,  and  wages  had 
been  considerably  reduced  since  the  Dingley.  Bill.  The 
benefit  to  the  working  classes  was,  he  said,  to  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  there  had  been  over  15,000  strikes  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  this 
showed  how  severe  were  the  industrial  conditions 
imposed  by  a  system  of  protection.  A  discussion 
followed  the  lecturie. 

CANADA'S    INDIFFERENCE    TO 
PREFERENCE. 

Messrs.  Bron  Herbert  and  Edwin  S.  Montagu 
state  admirably  the  case  against  preference  to  Canadian 
wheat,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times,     This  is  in  answer  to 
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an  article  which  appeared  in  our  contemporary.  The 
letter- writers  say : 

**  Your  correspondent  begins  with  a  reference  to  the 
preference  granted  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  But  this  preference  was  given  primarily 
as  a  popular  method  of  reducing  Canadian  taxation — 
i.e.,  the  taxes  on  Canadian  imports  paid,  of  course,  by 
the  Canadian  consumer.  The  Canadian  Government, 
well  knowing  that  England  could  not  give  her  a  pre- 
ference without  abandoning  Free  Trade,  refused  to 
ask  for  one,  and  it  was  not  until  the  corn-tax  of  1902 
temporarily  made  such  preference  possible  that  they 
consented  to  do  so. 

"Although  the  'leaders  of  Western  opinion'  may 
be  willing  to  concede  a  substantial  increase  of  the 
existing  preference  to  Great  Britain,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  East  are  not,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  demanding 
adequate  protection  for  their  products  in  the  home 
market.  That  adequate  protection,  in  certain  lines  at 
any  rate,  they  do  not  consider  the  present  tariff  against 
Great  Britain  gives  them. 

"  Your  correspondent  draws  attention  to  the  natural 
preference  that  the  Canadian  farmer  already  enjoys 
over  the  American  farmer ;  due  to  pheaper  railway 
rates,  cheaper  land,  better  quality  of  wheat,  and  larger 
yield  per  acre.  But  this  seems  to  us  an  overwhelming 
argument  against  the  necessity  for  a  further  preference 
to  this  already  profitable  industry.  From  every  point 
of  view  Canadian  farming  is  more  profitable  and  is 
carried  on  under  better  conditions  than  farming  in  the 
United  States.  Each  time  that  he  points  this  out  he 
demonstrates  afresh  the  absence  of  any  need  for  a 
further  preference.  All  that  Canadian  agriculture 
requires  in  order  that  it  may  *  boom'  as  the  advocates  of 
preferential  tarifi^s  desire  is  advertisement,  and  this  it  is 
getting.  Consequently  it  is  booming,  and  settlers  are 
arriving  as  fast  as  they  can  be  placed  on  the  land. 
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Every  pound  of  agricultural  produce  the  Canadian 
farmer  can  send  to  Britain  finds  a  ready  market  there 
at  a  price  that  is  highly  profitable  to  the  producer. 
Hence  the  suggested  preference  would  seem  to  be 
quite  superfluous  and  even  lost  in  the  larger  preference 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  the  Canadian  farmer. " 

THE  LATE  MR.  PARNELL  (The  Great 

Leader  of  the  Home  Rule  Party) 

AND  PROTECTION. 

A  letter  which  the  late  Mr.  Parnell  wrote  to  a 
constituent  in  1884,  which  has  just  been  brought  to 
light  and  is  published  for  the  first  time,  is  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  present  fiscal  controversy.  "I 
could  not,"  he  wrote,  "undertake  to  advise  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  upon  imported  flour  or  upon  any 
staple  article  for  consumption  by  the  masses  of  the 
people ;  nor  do  I  think  it  in  the  least  likely  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  an  Irish  Parliament,  would 
consent  to  it.  I  should  rather  look  to  the  introduction 
into  Ireland  of  improved  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  competition  of  American  flour.  Wages 
being  much  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  America,  and 
other  things  being  equal,  the  Irish  millers  should  feel 
no  difficulty  in  adopting  new  methods  in  competing 
with  the  American  trade." 

HERBERT    SPENCER'S    OPINION 
ON    FREE    TRADE: 

(Not  to  the  Author). 

"  I  want  you  to  say  this  and  I  want  everybody  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  What  is  the  moral  basis 
which  justifies  any  interference  with  my  freedom  in 
buying  if  I  like  in  an  honest  market  ?  " 
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